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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Treatise  will  be  found  to  contain  &  greater 
quantity  of  well-arranged  matter  than  any  single  work 
hitherto  published  on  the  same  subject.  Nothing  has  been 
left  undone  to  render  it  a  complete  manual  of  the  Dramatic 
Literature  of  the  Greeks. 

The  first  chapter  is  composed  of  extracts  from  Bentley^s 
Dissertation  on  Phalaris,  divested  of  all  extraneous  and 
useless  matter. 

The  second  is  a  History  of  the  Origin,  Development^ 
and  Decline  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

The  third  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  Dramatio 
Contests,  the  Actors,  the  Chorus,  the  Audience,  the 
Theatre,  the  Scenic  Dresses,  and  concludes  with  a  Tabular 
View  of  the  Chronology  of  the  Greek  Drama. 

The  fourth  contains  important  observations  of  a  miscel* 
laneous  nature,  which  could  not  be  embodied  in  the  regular 
and  historical  course  of  the  second  and  third  chapters. 


VI  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  fifth  IS  a  reprint  of  Twining's  Translation  of  Aris- 
totle'*s  Treatise  on  Poetry. 

The  sixth  is  a  veiy  full  and  accurate  Treatise  on  Greek 
Prosody  and  Greek  Metres. 

The  seventh  is  an  Analysis  of  Hermann''s  Treatise  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Metres,  and  of  Person's  Preface  to  the 
Hecuba,  and  Supplement. 

The  eighth  is  the  most  extensive  compilation  yet  pub- 
lished on  Canons  of  Criticism. 

The  ninth  is  composed  of  a  most  copious  collection  of 
Questions  for  Examination. 

The  Table  of  Contents  is  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
entire  work.  Every  work  bearing  on  the  subject  has  been 
consulted,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted  which  would  tend 
to  elucidate  this  interesting  branch  of  Grecian  literature. 


DuNOANNoN  College, 
May  16,  1840. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EXTRACTS  FKOM   BENTLEY^S  DISSERTATION  ON   PHALARIB^ 

1.  ARierroTLE  tells  us  that  the  original  metre  of  tragedy  waa 
the  Tetrameter  Trochaic,  the  Trochaic  foot  being  more  pro- 
per for  dancing.  The  Iambic  was  adapted  to  business 
rather  than  dancing,  and  to  dialogue  rather  than  singing ; 
the  same  reason  holds  for  the  original  metre  of  comedy, 
which  at  first  was  nothing  but  a  song  performed  by  a  chorus 
dancing  to  a  pipe. 

2.  Tragedy  and  Comedy  originally  were  nothing  but  ex- 
temporal  diversions,  neither  published,  preserved,  nor  writ- 
ten (the  Dithyrambic  Hymn  and  Satyric  chorus  being  the 
source  of  tragedy,  and  the  Phallic  song  the  source  of 
comedy) ;  this  Aristotle  and  Maximus  Tyrius  expressly 
declare ;  and  Donatus  says,  that  Thespis  was  the  first 
who  wrote  his  plays,  though  even  this  is  opposed  by  Bentley* 

3.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  the  true  reason  why  most  of 
those  who  have  spoken  of  the  origin  of  comedy  make  no 
mention  of  Susarion,  but  ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to 
^Epicharmus,  who  was  the  first  author  of  written  comedy ; 
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this  is  testified  by  Theocritus,  Themistius,  Suidas,  (a  lexi- 
cographer who  lived  A.D.  975,)  Solinus  and  Donatus. 
Aristotle,  while  he  hints  at  Susarion^s  pretences,  really  de- 
clares in  favour  of  Epicharmus  ;  his  words  are  : — "  the 
pretenders  to  the  invention  of  comedy  are  the  Megarenses, 
both  those  near  Attica,  and  those  in  Sicily ;  for  Epicharmus 
was  of  that  place,  who  is  much  older  than  Chionides  and 
Magnes.**^  When  he  mentions  the  Megarenses  near  Attica, 
he  hints  at  Susarion,  who  was  bom  at  that  Megara,  but  by 
passing  him  over  without  a  name,  he  plainly  signifies,  that 
his  claim  was  of  no  great  weight ;  he  would  probably  allow 
him  to  be  the  author  of  some  extemporal  farces,  that  may 
be  called  the  first  rudiments  of  comedy. 

4.  Written  comedy  is  more  recent  than  tragedy ;  for 
Epicharmus,  its  author,  was  contemporary  with  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  both  are  placed  by  the  Arundel  marble  in 
01.  77.1 — ^whereas  Thespis,  generally  supposed  the  inventor 
of  tragedy,  lived  about  Olyhip.  61,  and  Phrynicus,  his 
pupil,  and  probably  the  first  author  of  written  tragedy, 
gained  his  first  victory.  Olymp.  67.  To  this  Horace  agrees. 
(A.  P.  281.)  "  Successit  vetus  his  comoedia^' — ^his  soil. 
Satyris  et  tragoedise — and  Donatus  says  that  tragedy  is 
senior  to  comedy  both  in  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  time  of 
its  invention.  Susarion,  however,  the  author  of  unwritten 
comedy,  preceded  Thespis,  living  562  B.O.  or  in  Olym.  54, 
whereas  Thespis  lived  535  B.C.  Olymp.  61,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  tragedy,  far  from  being  serious,  were  full  of 
fun,  frolic  and  raillery,  and  were  more  like  comedy  than 
tragedy. 

6.  Rule  for  converting  the  date  in  Olympiads  to  the  year 
B.O. — Multiply  the  Olympiad  which  precedes  the  given  one, 
by  four ;  to  the  product  add  a  number  one  less  than  tiie 


current  year  of  the  given  Olympiad,  subtraot  the  result 
from  776,  (the  epoch  Irom  whence  the  first  Olympiad  is 
reckoned,)  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  B.C.  required : 
thus  -ffischylus  was  bom  01.  63.4.. .62  x  4+3=261 .  .776- 
261=626.  B.O. 

6.  Phalaris  died  seventy-eight  years  before  the  seventy- 
seventh  Olympiad,  the  date  assigned  to  Epicharmus  by  the 
marble ;  and  even  granting  that  Epicharmus  lived  ninety-* 
seven  years,  and  died  in  that  Olympiad,  he  would  be  but 
eighteen  years  old  at  the  death  of  Phalaris ;  if  Epicharmus 
then  was  the  first  writer  of  comedy,  it  is  clear  that  Phalaris 
could  not  borrow  an  Iambic  from  the  stage. 

7.  Phormis  (which  is  the  true  name,  and  not  Phonpus) 
is  also  too  yomig  for  Phalaris  to  quote  from ;  for  he  was 
tutor  to  Gelo^s  children,  and  came  to  great  honor  in  the 
service  of  Gelo  and  of  Hiero  after  him. 

8.  On  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  authorities  for 
Epicharmus  are  more,  and  greater,  than  those  for  Susarion; 
that  the  plays  of  Susarion  were  extemporal,  or  if  pub* 
lished,  were  more  probably  in  tetrametres  and  other  cho-- 
rical  measures,  fit  for  dances  and  songs,  than  in  Iambics. 

9.  It  is  true,  that  Diomedes  Scholasticus,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Dionysius  Thrax,  expressly  says,  that  Susarion 
was  the  beginner  of  comedy  in  verse,  and  quotes  five  Iambic 
verses,  as  though  from  a  play  of  his. 

Objection  answered — first,  Diomedes  stands  alone  in  this 
assertion ;  second,  he  is  a  man  of  no  great  esteem ;  third, 
it  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  his  own,  as  he  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  thing  he  speaks  of ;  fourth,  these  five 
Iambics  are  spoken  in  the  person  of  Susarion,  which  proves 
that  they  are  no  part  of  a  play,  for  when  the  poet  in  his 
own  name  would  speak  to  the  spectators,  he  makes  use  of 
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the  chorus  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  called  a  wapa^aiQ 
(which  firequently  occurs  in  Aristophanes) ;  now,  there  is 
not  one  instance  in  which  the  chorus  speaks  to  the  audience 
in  Iambics,  (though  to  the  actor  it  sometimes  does,)  but 
always  in  anapsests  or  tetrametres ;  fifth,  if  Susarion  had 
written  a  play,  it  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Aristotle, 
who  particularly  applied  himself  to  the  history  of  the 
stage,  and  wrote  a  treatise  of  the  AiScuricaXfac,  an  account  of 
the  names,  and  the  times,  and  the  authors  of  all  the  plays 
that  ever  were  acted,  and  yet  attributes  the  invention  of 
comedy  to  the  Sicilians  long  after  Susarion.  If  these  verses 
then  were  Susarion^s,  they  were  made  on  some  other  occa- 
sion, and  not  for  the  stage. 

10.  The  Chronicon  Marmoreum,  which  is  at  Oxford,  has 
a  passage  in  a  woin  and  broken  condition,  which  Bentley 
thus  fills  up  'A^'  ov  iv  inrfivaig  KiOfu^Slai  i(^opiOri<^av  viro  rCtv 
iKQpiiwv  kvp6vroQ  'SiOvaaptwvoQj  KaX  aOXov  ItWii  wpurrovj 
larx&Swv  apm\oQ>  kcX  6tvov  a/K^opci/c*  From  this  it  appears 
that  comedies  were  carried  in  carts  by  the  Icarians, 
Susarion  being  the  inventor,  and  the  prize  was  first  pro- 
posed, a  basket  of  figs,  and  a  small  vessel  of  wine.  Horace 
also  testifies,  that  in  the  be^nning  plays  were  carried  about 
in  carts— 

*'  Ignolum  Tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camoenes 

Dicitur,  et  plaustris  vexkse  Poemata  Thespis."  A.  P.  275. 

11.  From  a  passage  of  Plutarch  also,  it  appears  that 
the  vessel  of  wine  and  basket  of  figs  were  the  prize  for 
comedy,  and  the  goat  the  prize  for  tragedy ;  we  cannot 
then  suppose  that  Susarion  made  regular  and  finished 
comedies,  when  he  contended  for  such  sorry  prizes.  These 
were  afterwards  laid  aside,  and  to  carry  the  day  from  the 
rival  poets  was  an  honor  not  much  inferior  to  that  of  a 
victory  at  Olympia. 
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12.  A  brief  account  of  the  Arundelian  marbles  may  be 
useful.  They  were  so  called  from  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Arundel,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles 
the  First,  and  employed  men  of  learning,  particularly  Mr. 
Petty,  to  explore  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Asia-Minor,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  monuments  illustrative  of  the  arts 
and  history  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Mr.  Petty  pro- 
cured above  two  hundred  relics  of  antiquity,^  among  which 
were  those  denominated  after  their  noble  collector :  they 
arrived  in  England  in  1627 ;  the  inscriptions  were  inserted 
in  the  wall  of  the  garden  at  the  back  of  Arundel  House, 
in  the  Strand,  where  they  were  examined  by  Selden,  who 
succeeded  in  decyphering  twenty-nine  of  the  Greek  and 
ten  of  the  Latin  inscriptions,  which  in  the  following  year 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  '^  Marmora  Arundelliana.'*^ 
During  the  civil  wars,  the  mansion  was  abandoned  to  the 
parliament,  who  suffered  the  marbles  to  be  plundered  and 
defaced,  not  more  than  half  escaping  destruction ;  the  re- 
mainder were  presented  by  Henry  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, grandson  of  the  collector,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Humphrey  Prideaux,  afterwards  Dean  of  Norwich,  pub- 
Ushed  the  whole  collection  in  1676;  they  were  again  re- 
printed by  Maittaire  in  1 732,  and  again  by  Dr.  Chandler  in 
1763.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  record^treatiesand  publio 
contracts ;  others  are  memorials  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
State  to  patriotic  individuals,  but  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber are  sepulchral  and  entirely  of  a  private  nature.  One 
has  deservedly  attracted  more  notice  than  the  rest,  it  is 
called  the  Chronicon  Marmoreum,  or  l^arian  Chronicle, 
because  it  is  a  chronological  table  of  events,  on  marble, 
and  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  Island  of  Pares. 
This  stone  was  in  Selden's  time  two  feet  seven  inches  in 
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height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  ccmtaining  ninety- 
three  lines,  arranged  in  two  columns :  it  contained  a  chro- 
nological account  of  the  principal  events  in  Grecian,  and 
particularly  Athenian  history,  during  a  period  of  1318 
years,  from  the  reign  of  Cecrops  to  the  Archonship  of 
DiognatUs,  B.C.  264 ;  but  had  not  Selden  transcribed  it 
with  peculiar  care,  much  of  it  would  have  been  lost,  for  nQ 
less  than  thirty-one  out  of  seventy-nine  epochs,  legible  on 
it  in  his  time,  have  been  knocked  oiF,  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
tetid,  of  repairing  a  fire-place ;  so  that  it  now  terminates 
with  the  Archonship  of  Diotimus,  B.C.  S54,  about  ninety 
years  earlier  than  the  period  to  which  it  originally  extended. 
The  epochs  are  all  dated  retrospectively  from  the  Archon- 
ship of  Diognatus,  264  B.C.  and  briefly  record  the  most 
important  events,  in  the  order  in  which  they  took  place. 

13.  Sannyrio  is  not  the  same  as  Susarion,  for  Sannyrion 
in  his  Danae,  burlesqued  a  verse  of  Euripides'"  Orestes, 
which  was  acted  Olymp.  92-4 ;  he  must,  therefore,  have  lived 
between  Olympiads  92  and  95,  but  Susarion  in  Olymp.  54. 

14.  There  are  ten  testimonies  in  favor  of  Thespis  being 
the  inventor  of  tragedy : — First,  the  Arundel  marble,  which 
was  made  Olymp.  129,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadei- 
phus,  above  260  B.C. ;  second,  the  Epigrammatist  Dio&- 
corides,  who,  whilst  he  gives  ^schylus  the  honor  of  im- 
proving tragedy,  (i^vipufa^^  he  exalted  its  style  by  i^eoo/i/Xcin-a 
ypafjLfiaray  new-carved  words,)  attributes  cv/cxjua,  the  in- 
vention of  it  to  Thespis ;  and  in  another  epigram  says, 
BioTTig  TpayiKtiv  aviirXaaB  vpCjTog  aotSfjVy  BaK^og  ort  rpirov 
Karayoi  x^pov — ^  the  three  choruses  of  Bacchus,  Dios- 
corides  means  the  Trina  Dionysia,  the  three  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  the  Acovvaca — ra  icor'   aypovg^  ra  iv  Alfivaig^  ra 

Kar  amvy  at  which  times,  that  answer  to  Jq^nuary,  March^ 
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iand  April,  both  ecnnedies  and  tragedies  were  acted }  (af- 
terwards they  added  these  diversions  to  the  lluvaOfivaia^ 
which  fell  out  in  the  month  of  August,  but  because  this 
last  was  an  innovation  after  Thespis's  time,  the  poet  takes 
no  notice  of  it)— or  the  triple  chorus  may  mean  the  tragic, 
comic,  and  cyclian  chorus.  Third,  Horace  in  A.P.  276, 
before  quoted.  Fourth,  the  old  Scholiast  on  Horace,  who 
tells  us  that  Thespis  was  the  first  inventor  of  tragedy. 
Fifth,  Plutarch,  "  that  Thespis  gave  the  rise  to  the  very 
rudiments  of  tragedy.'*'*  Sixth,  Clemens  of  Alexandria, 
who  makes  ^^  Thespis  the  contriver  of  tragedy,  as  Susarion 
was  of  comedy.  Seventh,  Athemeus,  who  says,  'Hhat  both 
comedy  and  tragedy  were  found  out  at  Icarus,  in  Attica,  for 
Thespis  was  bom  there  f^  and  again,  that,  ^^  the  ancient 
poets,  Thespis,  Pratinas,  Garcinus  and  Phrynicus,  were 
called  ^Opxr^mriKoi,  dancers,  because  they  not  only  used 
dancing  so  much  in  the  choruses  of  their  plays,  but  were 
common  dancing-masters,  teaching  any  one  that  wished  to 
learn."***  Now,  if  we  compare  with  this  what  Aristotle  says, 
that  tragedy  in  its  infancy  was  opxtifrriKwripa^  more  taken 
up  with  dances  than  afterwards,  it  will  be  plain,  that 
Athemeus  knew  no  ancienter  tragedian  than  Thespis,  for  if 
he  had,  it  had  been  to  his  purpose  to  name  him.  Eighth, 
Suidas  says  that,  ^^  Phrynicus  was  scholar  to  Thespis,  who 
first  introduced  tragedy  ;'*'*  ninth,  and  Donatus  says,  "  if 
we  search  into  antiquity,  we  shall  find  that  Thespis  first  in- 
vented it.**"*  Tenth,  Plato  tells  us  that  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  in  his  time,  that  tragedy  began  with  Thespis  or 
Phrynichus,  and  though  ho  himself  was  of  a  different  sen- 
timent, yet  he  proposes  his  ovm  opinion  as  a  paradox,  and 
it  is  one,  in  which  none  of  those  mention^  above  (all  of 
whom  followed  him)  agreed. 
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15.  The  only  person  that  can  contest  the  honor  of  being 
the  inventor  of  tragedy  with  Thespis,  is  Epigenes  the 
Sicyonian ;  but  Suidas  is  the  only  witness  in  his  favor,  and 
he  only  tells  us  a  hearsay,  which  he  himself  does  not  seem 
to  believe.  "  Thespis,''  says  he,  "  is  reckoned  the  sixteenth 
tragic  poet  after  Epigenes,  some  say  he  was  second  after 
him,  and  others,  the  very  first  of  aU.""  The  Epigenes  men- 
tioned by  Athenseus  was  a  comic  poet,  and  quite  a  different 
person. 

16.  Bentley  goes  still  further,  and  holds,  that  even  Thes- 
pis  published  nothing  in  writing ;  against  this  opinion  there 
are  five  objections.     First,  the  Arundel  marble  mentions 
the  "AXiciicrrcc  of  Thespis ;  Julius  Pollux,  his  Ilci/Oevc,  and 
Suidas  four  or  five  more;  and  Plutarch,   with  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  produce  some  of  his  verses.    The  founda- 
tion of  Bentley^s  answer  to  these  is,  that,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristoxenus,  the  musician,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  his  fel- 
low pupil  to  Aristotle,  put  forth  his  own  tragedies  in  Thes- 
pis^s  name ;  now  before  the  date  of  this  forgery  of  Hera- 
clides, we  have  no  mention  of  any  of  Thespis^s  remains. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  perfection  of 
tragedy ;  criticises  the  fables  of  the  first  writers,  and  yet 
does   not  mention  any  piece  of  Thespis.     But  first,  the 
Arundel  marble  mentions  his  "AXicijcrric — (1)  this  is  most 
uncertain,  as  the  word  is  now  wholly  defaced.     (2.)  The 
names  of  plays  are  never  set  down  in  the  marble,  not  even 
those  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides.     (3.)  Suidas 
tells  us  that  Phrynicus  was  the  first  that  made  women  the 
subject  of  tragedy,  his  master,  Thespis,  having  introduced 
only  men — there  could  be,  therefore,  no  play  of  Thespis 
with  the  title  of  Alcostis. 

^  From  Zenobius,  Suidas,  Chamseleon,  and  Plutarch,   it 
appears,  that  at  first  the  subject  of  all  the  plays  was  Bac- 
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chtus  himBelf,  with  his  company  of  satyrs,  on  which  account  ' 
those  plays  were  called  Sarvjofica,  but  afterwards  the  poets 
went  off  to  fables  and  histories,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
saying,  "  this  is  nothing  to  Bacchus,"'  ovSiv  vpog  £iiovv(Tov ; 
and   Plutarch  tells  us  that   PhrjTiichus  firet  introduced 
serious  tragedy;  hence,  it  is  evident,  that  the  true  Thespis'*s 
plays  were  all  satyrical  (i.  e.%  the  plot  of  them  was  the  story 
of  Bacchus,  the  chorus  consisted  of  satyrs,  and  the  argu- 
ment was  merry ;  even  after  the  time  of  Thespis,  the  serious 
tragedy  came  on  so  slowly,  that  of  fifty  plays  of^  Pratinas, 
who  was  in  the  next  generation  after  Thespis,  thirty -two 
are  said  to  have  been  satyrical.     Now,  let  us  apply  this 
observation  to  the  fragments  ascribed  to  Thespis.     Second, 
Julius  Pollux  quotes  a  verse  out  of  Thespis's  Pentheus ; 
and  third,  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  others  of  his  plays, 
as  ^o/t>j3ac,  and  'Upugi  and  'Hc0£oi,  but  these  titles  show 
that  they  cannot  be  satyrical  plays,  and  consequently  not 
Thespis's,  who  made  none  but  of  that  sort.     The  Ilevfltuc 
seems  to  promise  fairest  to  be  satyrical,  but  the  old  poets 
never  brought  the  satyrs  into    the  story   of    Pentheus. 
Fourth,  Plutarch  quotes  a  fragment  from  Thespis,  which 
he  says  differs  not  from  that  saying  of  Plato,  "  that  the 
Deity  is  situate  remote  from  all  pleasure  and  pain  f '  truly 
it  differs  not  at  all,  and  no  other  proof  is  necessary  that  it 
could  not  belong  to  a  satyrical  ludicrous  play,  such  as  all 
Thespis^s  were.     This  is  not  the  language  of  Bacchus  and 
his  satyrs,  nay,  it  is  too  high  and  philosophical  a  strain 
even  for  Thespis  himself;  but  the  thought,  as  Plutarch 
himself  tells  us,  was  Plato's,  and  to  whom  then  should  the 
fragment  belong,  but  to    Heraclides,  the    counterfeit  of 
Thespis,  who  was  at  first  a  scholar  of  Plato's,  and  might 
borrow  the  notion  from  his  old  master.    Fifth,  Clemens 
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Alexandrinud  quotes  a  fragment  from  Theq>i8,  whidi  con- 
tains four  artificial  words,  which  comprehend  exactly  the 
twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  now  if  these 
twenty-four  letters  were  not  all  invented  in  Thespis's  time, 
this  cannot  be  a  genuine  fragment  of  his ;  but  the  long 
vowels,  double  letters,  and  aspirates  were  not  introduced 
into  the  alphabet,  until  a  long  time  after  the  use  of 
writing,  even  of  writing  books,  and  the  alphabet  clearly 
was  not  completed  until  after  the  death  of  Thespis,  for 
Simonides,  Epicharmus,  or  both,  invented  some  of  the  let- 
ters, and  Epicharmus  could  not  be  above  twenty-seven 
years  old,  nor  Simonides  above  sixteen,  in  61st  Olympiad, 
which  is  the  latest  period  of  Thespis:  this  passage  is, 
therefore,  probably  taken  from  one  of  the  spurious  plays, 
fathered  on  Thespis  by  Heraclides,  and  similarly  Herar 
cUdes"  forgeries  imposed  on  Pollux,  Suidas,  and  Plutarch. 

17.  The  age  of  Thespis  is  proved,  first,  from  the  Arun- 
del marble ;  second,  from  the  testimony  of  Suidas ;  third, 
fh>m  the  age  of  Phrynicus,  his  pupil. 

18.  The  Arundel  marble  deserves  credit,  because  its 
author  is  the  most  ancient  writer  that  speaks  of  the  age  of 
Thespis,  most  accurate  in  his  performance,  most  curious 
into  the  history  of  poetry  and  the  stage ;  and  we  have  the 
original  stone  among  us,  so  that  his  numbers  are  genuine, 
and  not  liable  to  be  altered  (as  books  are)  by  ihe  negli- 
gence or  fraud  of  transcribers.  The  year  in  which  Thespis 
invented  tragedy  cannot  be  now  known  from  the  marble, 
as  the  numbers  are  effaced,  but  it  may  be  known  from  the 
preceding  and  following  epochs:  the  preceding  epoch  is 
Cyrus's  victory  over  Croesus,  and  the  taking  of  Sardis, 
Olymp.  69.1^ — ^the  following  is  the  beginning  of  Darius's 
reign,  Olymp.  65.1-— tragedy,  therefore,  was  invented  by 
Thespis  between  the  Olympiads  59.1,  and  65,1, 
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19.  This  ifl  edhfitmed  by  Stiida«,  who  eays  that  Thei^it 
made  bis  first  play,  Olymp.  61,  which  falls  in  between  the 
two  epochs  before  and  after  Thespis. 

20.  The  age  of  Phrynichus,  his  pupil,  confirms  that  of 
Thespis.  Now,  the  age  of  Phrynicus  may  be  deduced 
irom  his  play  MiXnrov  aXw&iQ ;  the  taking  of  Miletus  was 
in  Olynip.  70,  Phrynichus  then  must  have  been  alive  after 
Olymp.  70.  Again,  his  Phoenissro  (from  which  .^E^schylus 
borrowed  his  Persse,  published  four  years  after  it)  was 
written  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  which  took  place  Olymp. 
75.1 :  in  75.4?,  he  gained  the  victory  by  a  play,  to  which 
Themistocles  was  Choragus,  which,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably was  the  Phoenissse ;  Suidas  tells  us  he  got  his  fii«t 
victory  Olymp.  67,  which  gives  thirtynsix  years  between  his 
first  and  last,  a  reasonable  time,  and  corresponds  with 
Olymp.  61,  for  Thespis,  allowing  about  twenty-five  years 
between  master  and  scholar  ;  all  these  coincidences  place 
Thespis  about  Olymp.  61. 

21.  But  it  has  been  thought  that  there  were  two  Phry- 
nichuses,  both  tragic  poets ;  it  is  necessary  to  examine  this 
point,  else  the  argument  for  the  age  of  Thespis,  from  the 
date  of  the  Phoenissae,  will  be  very  lame,  as  it  may  be  said 
that  the  author  of  the  Phoenissae  was  not  the  Phrynicus 
¥^10  was  Thespis's  scholar.  The  only  pretence  for  asserting 
two  tragic  poets  of  that  name,  is  a  passage  of  Suidas,  who, 
after  he  had  named  Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Polyphradmon, 
or  MinjTas,  or  Ghorocles,  the  scholar  of  Thespis,  and  that 
his  tragedies  are  nine,  giving  their  titles;  under  a  new 
head,  gives  Phrynichus,  son  of  Melanthas,  an  Athenian 
tragedian,  and  mentions  three  of  his  plays  different  from 
the  nine.  This  latter  place  is  taken  word  for  word  from 
the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  who  adds,  that  the  same 
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man  made  Che  tragedy  called  ^Hhe  taking  of  Miletus.^ 
Now,  in  answer  tq  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  dif- 
ferent fathers  assigned  to  the  two  is  an  argument  of  small 
force,  for  we  see  that  one  of  them  had  three  fathers  as- 
signed to  him,  so  uncertain  was  the  tradition  about  the 
name  of  the  father ;  some  authors,  therefore,  might  relate 
that  his  father  was  Melanthas,  and  yet  mean  the  very  same 
Phrynichus,  who,  according  to  others,  was  son  of  Poly- 
phradmon :  the  argument  from  the  different  plays  assigned 
to  the  two  is  still  weaker,  for  the  whole  twelve  mentioned 
in  Suidas  might  belong  to  the  same  Phrynichus ;  he  says, 
indeed,  Phrynicus,  son  of  Polyphradmon,  wrote  nine  plays, 
because  the  author  he  here  copies  from  knew  of  no  more ; 
but  there  might  be  more,  though  he  did  not  hear  of  them, 
as  we  see  there  really  were  two — "  The  Taking  of  Miletus 
and  the  Phoenissse,^^  not  mentioned  by  Suidas.  Having 
shown  on  what  slight  ground  the  tradition  about  two  tra- 
gedian Phrynichuses  is  built,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all 
the  authors  who  speak  of  the  play  called  "  The  Capture  of 
Miletus,****  or  who  quote  Phrynichus  on  other  occasions, 
merely  style  him  Phrynichus  the  tragedian,  without  adding 
6  vtismpoq  the  younger,  as  all,  or  at  least  some  would  have 
done,  if  this  person  had  not  been  the  famous  Phrynichus, 
Thespis's  scholar;  besides,  the  very  Scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Suidas,  the  sole  authorities  for  this  opinion,  do 
in  other  places,  plainly  declare,  there  was  but  one.  There 
were  four  Phrynichuses  in  all,  says  the  Scholiast : 

1.  Phrynichus,  son  of  Polyphradmon,  the  tragic  poet. 

2.  Phrynichus,  son  of  Chorocles,  an  actor  of  tragedies. 

3.  Phrynichus,  son  of  Eunomidos,  the  comic  poet. 

4.  Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  General,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  plot  against  the  government. 
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From  this  catalogue,  it  appears  there  was  but  one 
tragic  poet  of  the  name ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  in  lex* 
icons  and  scholia,  compiled  out  of  several  authors,  there 
be  several  things  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Thus,  in 
another  place,  the  Scholiast  and  Suidas  make  Phrynichus, 
the  general,  to  be  the  same  with  the  comic  poet;  and 
£lian  makes  him  the  same  with  the  tragic  poet,  adding, 
that  in  his  tragedy  Hvppixoi^  he  so  pleased  the  people  with 
the  warlike  songs  and  dances  of  his  chorus,  that  they  chose 
him  as  a  fit  person  to  make  a  general ;  but  the  general  was 
stabbed  at  Athens,  Olymp.  92.2,  which  is  too  late  for  the 
tragedian,  who  began  to  make  plays,  01.  67,  from  which 
till  01.  92.2,  there  are  one  hundred  and  two  years ;  and 
even  Arom  his  PhoenisssB,  01.  75.4,  the  last  time  we  hear  of 
him,  there  are  sixty-six  years  to  the  death  of  Phrynichus, 
the  general ;  and  it  is  too  early  for  the  comedian,  for  we 
find  him  alive  five  years  after,  contending  with  Aristophanes 
in  01.  93.3. 

Again,  from  the  Vespee  of  Aristophanes,  it  appears  there 
was  but  one  Phrynichus,  a  tragic  poet ;  it  is  there  said, 
that  the  old  men  at  Athens  used  to  sing  the  old  songs  of 
Phiynichus,  ap\aiofiiXii<nSiovo(ltpvvixiipara^  a  coined  word, 
in  which  aiStavo  relates  to  the  Phcenissse,  (the  Sidonians,)  a 
play  of  Phrynichus;  here  we  see  the  author  of  the  Phcenissse 
(whom  they  suppose  to  be  the  latter  Phrynichus)  is  meant 
by  Aristophanes ;  but  he  also  must  have  meant  here  the 
Scholar  of  Thespis,  from  the  words  fi(\ii  apxaia,  ^'  ancient 
songs^ — ancient,  because  that  Phrynichus  was  the  second, 
or  as  some  thought,  the  first  author  of  tragedy;  and  ^^songs,^ 
because  he  was  celebrated  for  his  songs  and  tunes ;  hence 
it  appears,  they  were  one  and  the  same.     The  Scholiast 

says  that  Phrynichus,  sou  of  Polyphradmoxi»  had  a  mighty 
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name  for  makiiig  songs,  and  he,  aooording  to  Suidas,  waa 
Thespis^s  scholar ;  it  is  a  problem  of  Aristotle,  ^^  why  did 
Phrynichus  make  more  songs  than  any  tragedian  now-a^ 
daysr  And  he  answers  it — ^^Beoause  at  that  time  the  songs 
•ung  by  the  chorus  were  many  more  than  the  verses  spoken 
by  the  actors  T — Does  not  Aristotle^s  very  question  imply 
that  there  was  but  one  Phrynichus,  a  tragic  poet ! 

Finally,  the  very  passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  ihe 
Scholiast,  and  Suidas  from  him,  tell  us  of  this  (supposed 
second)  Phrynichus,  son  of  Melanthas,  concerns  the  one 
and  true  Phrynichus,  the  scholar  of  Thespis.  It  has  been 
already  stated  from  Athenseus  and  Aristotle,  that  the  an*- 
cient  poets,  Thespis,  Pratinas,  Oaroinus,  and  Phrynichus, 
were  called  6pxn<'TiKo\^  dancers ;  now,  in  this  passage,  an 
old  man  is  introduced  as  dancing,  and  his  dancing  is  com- 
pared to  that  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus :  the  Phrynichus, 
therefore,  here  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes,  was,  as  well  as 
Thespis,  famous  for  his  dancing,  and  consequently,  by  the 
authority  of  Athenseus,  he  must  be  6  apxalo^  ^pivixpc, 
6  6pxri<niK6g^  the  scholar  of  Thespis.  On  the  whole  then, 
there  was  but  one  Phrynichus,  and  if  so,  from  the  dates  of 
his  plays,  it  is  plain,  that  his  master  Thespis  •  ought  not  to 
be  placed  earlier  than  01.  61,  which  is  fourteen  years  affcer 
the  death  of  Phalaris. 

22.  By  another  argument,  it  appears  that  Thespis  was 
younger  than  Phalaris :  the  earliest  date  claimed  for  Thes- 
pis would  make  him  contemporary  with  Pisistratus ;  nbw 
from  Pisistratus  to  the  battle  of  Marathon  are  but  two 
generations,  for  his  son  Hippias  was  in  that  battle,  but  from 
Phalaris  there  are  four — ^Telemachus,  (who  having  deposed 
Phalaris,  got  the  government  of  Agrigentum,)  Emmenides, 
<^nesidamus,  and  Theron,  who  was  made  governor  three 

yecm  sdfter  the  battle  in  01. 73.1 ;  the  battle  in  01. 72.2. 
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28.  But  from  DiogenfM  Laertiim  and  Plutarch,  it  baa 
been  inferred,  that  Thespis  acted  plays  in  Solon^s  time, 
who  died  01.  66^1 ;  they  say,  that  when  Pisistratus  had 
wounded  himself,  Solon  said — ^^  Aye,  this  comes  of^Thespis 
acting  and  personating  Ulysses  in  his  tragedy,  but  hs 
wounded  himself  to  deceive  his  enemies,  you  to  deceive 
your  own  countrymen.*^  But  Plutarch  contradicts  himself, 
for  in  another  place  he  says,  that  Phrynichus  and  .SSschylus 
were  the'first  who  introduced  Miidotic  ical  Iladi},  the  stories 
of  disasters  and  heroes,  on  the  stage,  so  that  before  them 
all  tragedy  was  satyrical,  and  its  subject  nothing  else  but 
Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs ;  but  if  this  aifair  about  Thespis, 
Solon,  and  Pisistratus  be  true,  then  Thespis  must  have  re- 
presented Ulysses  and  other  heroes  in  his  play,  so  that  this 
latter  passage  of  Plutarch  refutes  his  former.  The  case 
seems  to  be  this: — Plutarch  having  heard  this  invented 
story  about  Solon,  deeming  it  a  good  one,  thought  it  a  pity 
to  omit  it,  though  it  did  not  exactly  hit  with  chronology. 

24.  So  much  for  the  age  of  Thespis.  Tragedy  is  not 
older  tiian  Thespis — ^those  who  think  so,  ground  their  opi- 
nion on  passages  from  Aristotle,  Laertius,  Plato,  Hero- 
dotus and  Plutarch.  Laertius  and  Aristotle  say,  "  that  of 
old,  in  tragedy,  the  chorus  alone  performed  the  whole 
dance,  afterwards  Thespis  introduced  one  actor.^'  Now, 
this  does  not  prove  tragedy  older  than  Thespis,  for  Thespis 
might  be  the  first  introducer  of  one  actor,  and  yet  be  the 
inventor  also  of  that  sort  of  tragedy  that  was  performed 
by  Hie  chorus  alone ;  at  first  his  plays  might  be  rude  and 
imperfect,  some  songs  only  and  dances  by  the  chorus,  the 
Hemichoria  or  two  halves  of  the  'chorus  answering  each 
other ;  afterwards,  by  the  experience  of  twenty,  thirty,  or 
forty  years,  he  might  improve  on  his  own  invention,  and 
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introduce  one  actor^  to  discourse,  while  the  ehoms  took 
breath.  Plato,  in  his  Minos,  tells  us  that  tragedy  did  not 
commence  with  Thespis  nor  Phrynichus,  but  was  yerj  old 
at  Athens  (this  dialogue  of  Minos,  though  falsely  ascribed 
to  Plato,  was  the  productipn  of  one  Simon,  a  contemporary 
of  Socrates,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  good  authority) ;  but 
Plato  himself  relates  this  as  a  paradox,  and  nobody  that 
comes  after  him  seconds  him  in  it ;  he  might  be  excused  by 
this  distinction,  that  he  meant  avrocrxcSiacr/tiara,  extemporal 
songs  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  which  were  really  older  than 
Thespis,  and  gave  the  first  rise  to  tragedy,  were  it  not  that 
he  affirms  that  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  was  introduced  in 
these  old  tragedies  before  Thespis'^s  time,  which  cannot  be 
allowed,  for  the  old  tragedy  was  all  Sam/oiiciy  Koi  opxtiinunij 
and  had  no  serious  and  doleful  argument,  as  Minos  must  be* 
Herodotus  says,  the  Sicyonians  honored  the  memory  of 
Adrastus  with  tragical  choruses,  (rpayiKol  x^P^^^)  ^^^  *^^ 
these  choruses  existed  previous  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes, 
(grandfather  to  Clisthenes,  the  principal  agent  in  expelling 
the  sons  of  Pisistratu^,)  who  was  senior  to  Thespis  by  a 
whole  generation.  Themistius  also  says,  that  the  Sicyonians 
invented,  and  the  Athenians  perfected,  tragedy ;  and  when 
Aristotle  says,  that  some  of  the  Peloponnesians  claimed  the 
invention  of  tragedy,  he  must  mean  the  Sicyonians ;  there 
is,  however,  no  more  to  be  inferred  from  these  passages, 
than  that  before  the  time  of  Thespis,  the  first  grounds  and 
rudiments  of  tragedy  were  laid ;  there  were  choruses  and 
extemporal  songs,  avTo<r\fSia(mKa^  but  nothing  written  or 
published  as  a  dramatic  poem;  nay,  the  very  word  tragedy 
was  not  then  heard  of  at  Sicyon,  though  Herodotus  names 
rpayiKoifQ  xopovg^  the  tragical  choruses,  which  he  does  by 
prolepsis. 
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Julius  Soaliger,  mistaking  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  con- 
cludes that  tragedy  was  ver}'  ancient,  as  tragedians  acted 
at  the  tomb  of  Theseus :  but  first,  the  passage,  correctly 
translated,  says  nothing  about  tragedies  being  acted  at 
Theseus^s  tomb  ;  and,  secondly,  the  tomb  of  Theseus  was 
not  erected  at  Athens,  until  Gimon  brought  his  bones  from 
Scyros,  eight  hundred  years  after  his  death,  01.  77.4,  sixty 
years  after  Thespis,  in  the  time  of  i^schylus  and  Sophocles. 

25.  Bentley  makes  the  name  of  tragedy  not  older  than 
Thespis;  he  rejects  the  derivations,  quasi  rptr/c^S/a,  and 
rpaxiia  i^Sn^  and  derives  it  from  rpayo^  the  goat,  (the^ri:^ 
and  not  the  saerijlce)  and  t^Sfi.  The  goat,  he  concludes, 
was  first  constituted  the  prize  in  the  time  of  Thespis ;  from 
the  Arundel  marble  in  the  epoch  of  Thespis,  koI  aOXov 
irtOfi  &  rpayog ;  from  Dioscorides,  in  his  epigram  on  Thes- 
pis, <J  Tpayog  aOXov;  and  from  Horace,  *'  carmine  qui  tragico 
vilem  certavit  ob  hircum  ;'*^  he  also  quotes  Eusebius,  Dio- 
medes  the  grammarian,  and  Philargyrius,  to  prove  that  this 
is  the  true  derivation  of  the  name,  and  concludes  that  it 
cannot  be  more  ancient  than  Thespis'^s  days,  who  was  the 
first  that  contended  for  this  prize.  With  mgard  to  the 
tragic  choruses  in  Sicyon,  the  subject  of  which  was  Adras- 
tus ;  he  says,  that  Herodotus,  who  Kved  many  years  after 
Thespis,  when  tragedy  was  improved  to  its  highest  pitch, 
made  use  of  a  prolepsis,  when  he  called  them  rpayiKobg 
Xo/oovC)  meaning  such  choruses  as  gave  the  first  rise  to  that 
which  in  his  time  was  called  tragedy.  To  this  it  is  an- 
Bwered,  that  the  Arundel  marble  and  Dioscorides  merely 
say,  that  the  goat  was  the  prize  in  the  time  of  Thespis — 
nothing  from  which  we  can  conclude  that  it  was  not  so 
before — ^the  same  may  be  said  of  the  line  from  Horace ; 
besides,  the  qui  may  not  mean  Thespis,  for  Thespis  was 
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the  curiailer  of  the  old  satyric  chorus,  he  was  not  the  inr 
ventor  of  the  new   satyric    drama   (who   was  Pratinas). 
Herodotus  and  Plato,  (before  quoted,)  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Diogenes  Lacrtius,  Athenseus,  Aristotle  and  Themistius, 
(who  speak  of  the  claims  of  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  inven- 
tion of  tragedy,)  and  Suidas,  are  all  quoted,  to  prove  that 
the  term  Tpaywhia  was  of  early  origin,  and  given,  before  the 
time  of  Thespis,  to  the  choral  exhibitions  of  the  ancient 
Dionysia.    The  very  testimonies  which  Bentley  adduces  in 
support  of  his  opinions,  may  more  justly  be  arranged  on 
the  opposite  side.     The  words  of  Plutai'ch  (Solon),  apx^ 
fiiviDv  Tvjv  iTBfA  Qiawiv  Trjv  rpaytitdtav  Kivai/,  imply  rather 
change  in  rpayi^iia^  as  a  thing  already  in  being,  than,  as 
Bentley  would  have  it,  "  the  beginning  of  the  very   rudi« 
ments  of  tragedy ;''  the  expression  of  Horace,  "  Ignotuoi 
tragicse  genus,''  &c.  (Epist.  ad  Pis.  275)  means  that  Thes- 
pis was  the  inventor  of  a  new  kind  of  song,  and  not  that 
he  was  the^first  inventor  of  tragedy  ;  and  Dioscorides  calls 
the  composition  which  Thespis  improved  rpayiKriv  aoiSfiv: 
On  the  whole,    it  appears,  that  long  before  Thespis,  the 
term  Tpayt^Sla  was  formed,  and  employed  as  the  name  of 
the  choral  performances  in  the  Dionysia,  but  from  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  r^ayqiSfa,  in  its  original  signification, 
and  the  tragedy  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  &c.  many  ground- 
less difficulties  have  arisen. 

26.  The  satyrical  plays  of  the  Greeks  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  satire  of  the  Romans ;  they  were  only  a 
jocose  sort  of  tragedy,  consisting  of  a  chorus  of  satyrs 
(from  which  they  had  their  name)  that  never  reproved  the 
vicious  men  of  their  time,  their  whole  discourse  being  di- 
rected to  the  action  and  story  of  the  play,  which  was  ge- 
nerally on  Bacchus ;  the  only  play  of  this  kind  extant  is  the 
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Cyclops  of  Euripides,  but  this  no  more  concerns  the  vicious 
men  of  Athens  in  the  poef^s  time,  than  his  Orestes  or 
Hecuba  does.  As  for  the  abusive  poem  or  satire  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  an  invention  of  their  own — "  Satira  tota 
nostra  est,"*'  says  Quintilian — and  if  the  Greeks  had  any 
thing  like  it,  it  was  not  the  satyrical  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets,  but  the  old  comedy  of  Eupolis,  Cratinus  and  Aris- 
tophanes, or  the  Silli  made  by  Xenophanes,  Timon,  and 
others ;  it  was  after  the  time  of  Lucilius,  that  the  Roman 
satire  became  abusive  ;  for  the  satire  of  Ennius  and  Pacu- 
vius  was  quite  of  another  nature. 

27.  The  expressions  c?  afia^ric  Xiynv^  ra  i^  afia^wv, 
which  became  proverbial  for  satire  and  jeering,  were  not 
taken  from  Thespis"*s  cart,  (wliich,  if  true,  might  afford 
some  foundation  for  believing  that  the  satyrical  plays  of  the 
tragic  poets  were  abusive,  like  the  Roman  satire,)  but  from 
the  carts  used  in  the  processions,  not  only  in  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  but  of  other  gods,  and  particularly  in  the  Eleusi- 
nian  feast,  from  whence  the  women  abused  and  jeered  one 
another  (hence  the  word  Trofxwtvuv^  has  the  same  meaning); 
they  particularly  did  so  at  a  bridge  over  the  Cephissus, 
where  the  procession  used  to  stop  a  little  ;  hence,  to  abuse 
and  jeer  was  also  called  yc^u/ot^ctv — these  Eleusinian  carts 
are  mentioned,  Georg.  i.  163,  "tardaque  Eleusinae  matris 
volventia  plaustra,"  which  most  interpreters  have  mistaken; 
the  poet  means,  not  that  Ceres  invented  them,  but  that 
they  were  used  at  her  feasts.  Demosthenes  uses  the  word 
iro/Liir€t;£(v  in  this  sense,  also  the  phrase  i^  afxa^tic  M^  vjS/oiae, 
BO  that  tliis  passage  of  the  orator  is  not  meant  of  the 
carts  of  the  tragedians;  it  is  true,  Harpocration  and  Suidas 
understand  it  of  the  pomp  in  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  but 
even  there,  they  were  not  the  tragic,  but  the  comic  poets 
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who  were  so  abusive.  The  comic  poets  (says  the  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes)  rubbing  their  faces  with  lees  of  wine, 
that  they  might  not  be  known,  were  carried  about  in  carts, 
and  sung  their  poems  in  the  highways,  whence  came  the 
J)roverb,  wc  iK  a/^a5»?C  XaXtTv,  to  rail  impudently,  as  out  of 
a  cart. 

28.  Besides  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  Bentley 
to  prove  that  the  name  tragedy  was  not  older  than  the 
time  of  Thespis,  he  states  that  those  Bacchic  hynms,  from 
whence  the  regular  tragedy  came,  were  originally  called  by 
another  name  ;  not  tragedy,  but  dithyramb  ;  so  Aristotle 
teaches — "  tragedy  (says  he)  bad  its  first  rise  from  those  that 
sung  the  dithyramb  f^  AiOipafifio^  (says  Suidas)  vfxvog  tig 
Aiovi;<Toi/.  The  first  inventor  of  the  dithyramb,  as  some  re- 
late, was  Lasus  of  Hermione,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspes ;  according  to  Plutarch,  he  made  great 
improvements  in  dithyrambic  music,  and  he  is  represented 
by  Aristophanes,  as  the  rival  of  Simonides.  Others  make 
Arion,  of  MethymnsB,  in  the  time  of  Periander,  King 
of  Corinth,  six  hundred  years  B.  0.  the  inventor ;  Hero- 
dotus, however,  who  is  their  authority,  seems  only  to  say 
that  Arion  was  the  first  who  exhibited  at  Corinth  a  certain 
modification  of  the  old  Bacchic  hymn,  and  that  he  gave  to 
this  new  form  the  name  dithyramb,  the  general  term  for 
that  class  of  compositions.  The  Dithyramb,  in  its  full  per- 
fection, was  not  a  mere  simple  hymn,  but  a  compoi^ition  of 
much  artful  interior  arrangement,  as  well  as  of  much  ex- 
ternal splendor ;  such  was  the  precision  and  unity  of  sub* 
ject,  such  the  dramatic  tone  given  by  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  choristers,  now  alternately  questioning  and 
responding,  now  narrating  by  their  coryphsBUs,  and  now 
joining  in  one  general  chaunt ;  and  such  the  spirit  of  their 
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inimetio  danoe  and  gesticulation,  as  almost  to  chum  for  the 
Dithyramb  the  name  of  a  Lyric  Tragedy ;  and  from  Hero- 
dotus it  appears,  that  as  early  as  600  B.  G.  it  was  matter 
of  scientific  composition  and  regular  exhibition  in  the  largest 
and  most  opulent  of  the  Dorian  cities^  Simonides  of  Cos, 
also  cultivated  the  Dithyramb  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Pitta- 
cus  of  Mitylene,  Hipparchus,  Pausanias  King  of  Sparta^ 
Themistocles  and  Hiero,  and  the  instructor  of  Pindar ;  his 
poems,  Uke  those  of  his  pupil,  were  various ;  victory-odes, 
dirges,  &c.  and  particidarly  dithyrambs,  in  which  he  gained 
Bixty  victories  (or  fiftynsix,  according  to  his  own  epitaph) ; 
he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  But  Archilochus  of  Paros^ 
700  B.  G.  seems  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb ;  he  settled  in  Sparta,  from  whence  he  was  expelled  for 
the  violence  of  his  satyric  poems ;  he  wrote  elegies,  epi- 
grams, satires,  dithyrambs,  &c.;  he  has  the  word  dithyramb 
in  two  of  his  verges  still  extant — it  hence  appears,  that  the 
Dithyramb  was  cultivated  especially  in  the  Doric  cities ; 
the  Doric  forms  in  the  choruses  of  the  Attic  tragedians, 
bespeak  an  origin  from  a  Doric  Dithyramb ;  and  from  this 
cultivation  of  the  Dithyramb,  the  claims  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesians  to  the  invention  of  tragedy  may,  perhaps,  have 
arisen.  Sicyon,  where  the  tragic  choruses  about  Adrastus 
were  exhibited,  and  where  Epigenes  was  bom — Sparta, 
.Gorinth,  Gos,  Hermione,  were  all  Doric  Gities  or  Islands. 

20.  The  Dithyrambic  chorus  was  also  called  by  all  writers, 
kOkXioq,  not  KVfcXficoc — cyclian,  not  cyclic — rfrom  their  danc- 
ing in  a  ring  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus ;  the  number  of 
the  Gyclian  Ghoristers  was  fifty ;  tliero  were  tliree  choruses 
belonging  to  Bacchus,  the  jccd/lkkoC)  rpayiKog^  and  the 
jcvicXioc ;  the  last  had  its  prize  and  its  judges  at  the  Dionysia, 
W  w^  as  the  other&^«-and  its  expenses  were  the  greatest  of 
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the  three ;  a  bull  (which  was  sacred  to  Bacchus)  was  the 
prize  for  the  Dithyramb,  hence  Pindar  gives  to  the  Dithy- 
ramb the  epithet  of  j3o»|Xar?ic- 

SO.  The  most  conmion  etymology  of  AiOupafifioQ,  is 
SiOvpafioc^  double-doored,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  alluding  to 
his  double  birth,  having  passed  through  two  doors ;  it  is 
objected  that  the  first  syllable  in  diOipa/ifioQ  is  always 
long,  whereas  all  compounds,  with  Si,  implying  double,  have 
the  &  invariably  short;  it  has  been  answered  that  the  sin- 
gularity arose  from  the  requirement  of  the  trochaic  metre 
of  thd  Dithyramb ;  since  only  by  such  variation  could  this 
term  of  continual  occurrence  be  introduced  into  a  trochaic 
line— a  license  frequently  required  by  the  writers  of  Hex- 
ameters to  bring  names,  inadmissible  from  the  natural 
quantity  of  their  syllables,  into  the  dactyls  and  spondees  of 
heroic  verse— perhaps,  like  the  Phallus,  its  origin  must  be 
referred  to  an  Eastern  clime.  The  words  ia)Li/3oc,  9f>(ajuj3oc, 
and  &9v/9ajuj3oc9  seem  to  be  related  to  one  another — ^per- 
haps they  are  corruptions  of  Sanscrit  terms ;  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus  was  unquestionably  of  Indian  origin.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Hindoos  apply  the  term 
Triampo  to  Baghesa,  who  almost  exactly  coincides  with  the 
Greek  Bacchus,  as  the  Greeks  did  the  term  OplaiifioQ  to 
the  latter  deity. 

81.  The  Dithyramb  did  not  always  preserve  a  simplicity 
of  style  consistent  with  its  rural  origin  or  sacred  charac- 
ter ;  in  later  ages  it  too  often  exhibited  a  tissue  of  extras 
vagant  conceits,  turgid  metaphors,  and  bombastic  expres- 
sions, and  whilst  the  Psean  of  Apollo,  whether  before  the 
altar,  on  the  battle  field,  or  in  the  private  feast,  always 
preserved  its  calm  and  elevated  character,  (though  this  is 
denied  by  some,)  the  Dithyramb  was  frequently  the  noiqr 
accompaniment  of  a  drunkon  Symposium, 
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82*  Knjfju^dia  was  most  probably  the  old  and  common 
name  both  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  till  they  came  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  peculiar  appellations ;  its  etymology 
liv  KWfJuuQ  I|)Sy))  a  song  in  the  villages,  agrees  equally  to  both, 
JEUS  they  were  both  first  invented  and  used  in  the  viUages ; 
and  Dioscorides  calls  the  plays  of  Thespis  KtofiovQ^  and  says 
that  his  plays  were  p^n  entertainment  to  the  Ktofinrai ;  so 
that  even  Thespis^s  plays  might  at  first  be  called  comedies, 
a  word  already  in  use  from  the  time  of  Susarion ;  but  when 
men  understood  the  difference  between  the  two  sorts,  and 
a  distinct  prize  was  appointed  to  Thespis,  it  was  natural  to 
give  each  sort  a  particular  name  taken  from  the  several 
prizeis,  and  the  one  was  called  rpayt^la  from  the  goat,  and 
this  name  is  never  applied  to  comedy ;  even  in  a  passage  of 
Aristophanes,  where  rpayt^Siov^  seems  to  be  used  for  come- 
dians,  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  text  for  Tpvyt^SSjv ;  and  the 
other  was  called  rpvyt^Stay  from  the  cask  of  wine,  rpit^,  or 
from  r/>v7»j,  vintage,  and  this  word  is  never  applied  to  tra- 
gedy ;  the  only  distinction  between  rpvyt^So^  and  Kbific^Soc 
being,  that  the  former  is  the  less  honorable  name  :  it  is 
true,  that  Aristophanes  calls  Euripides'^s  tragedies,  r/oi/yySia, 
but  in  this  consist  the  wit  and  sarcasm  of  the  passage, 
that  he  calls  Euripides'^s  plays,  comedies^  for  Euripides  de- 
based the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  tragedy  by  introducing 
low  and  despicable  characters,  and  a  mean  and  popular 
style,  but  one  degree  above  conunon  talk  in  comedy — 
whereas  ^schylus  and  Sophocles  aspired  after  the  sublime 
character,  and  by  metaphors,  and  epithets,  and  compound 
words,  made  all  their  lines  strong  and  lofty. 

33.  The  prize  for  the  KiOapi^doi^  or  harpers,  was  a  calf, 
|uiaxoc«  If  the  bull  and  the  calf,  the  prizes  for  the  dithy- 
ramb and  the  harp,  continued  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 


] 
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it  18  probable  that  the  old  prizes  for  tragedy  and  comedy, 
viz.  (the  goat,  and  the  vessel  of  wine  and  basket  of  figs) 
also  continued,  though  they  are  not  taken  notice  of. 

34.  Difierent  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  derivation  of 
Tpayff)d(a  from  r/oayoc,  either  from  the  goat-skin  dress  of 
the  performers,  or  from  its  being  the  song  sung  at  the 
sacrifice*  x>{  the  goat,  or  sung  over  the  goat,  or  for  which 
the  prize  was  the  goat ;  the  latter  is  preferable.  So  also 
Kiofju^ia  from  icc^/li9),  c^'S^,  or  fcoi/xa^cu,  to  revel;  and  rpvyt^dla 
{rom  rpvyri^  vintage,  or  t/ou$,  wine,  either  because  the  actora 
smeared  their  faces  with  lees  of  wine,  or  because  the  cask 
of  wine  was  the  prize. 

35.  The  laws  of  Zaleucus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Locrians, 
who  must  have  lived  before  Draco,  (who  made  his  laws 
01.  39,)  and  of  Gharondas,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Thurians,  in 
Italy,  who  made  his  laws,  01.  84,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  Scholar  of  Zaleucus,  must  have  been 
commentitious  or  forged ;  for  in  both  the  word  rpayt^Sia  is 
used  for  pomp ;  whereas  it  could  not  have  had  that^meta- 
phorical  use  so  early  as  01.  84.  In  the  infancy  of  tragedy 
there  was  nothing  pompous ;  no  scenes,  pictures,  machines, 
or  rich  habits — ^the  first  scene  'f  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Agatharchus,  a  self-taught  painter,  for  one  of 
j^schylus^  plays,  and  the  other  ornaments  were  first 
brouglit  in  by  uEschylus ;  now  ^schylus  made  his  first 
play,  01.  70,  and  his  last,  01.  80 ;  his  first  victory  was 
gained  01.  73.3,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  had  not  in- 

*  The  goat  wa^  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  being  obnoxious  to  him 
because  it  biowsed  on  the  vines — Virg.  Georg,  2,  880 — Ovid  Fast. 
1.353. 

f  Aristotle  (Poet.  S.  10.)  attributes  the  introduction  of  puated 
scenery  to  Sophocles. 
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Tented  scenes  and  other  ornaments  before  that  period. 
In  01.  84,  iEschylus  was  newly  dead,  Sophocles  in  Iiis 
prime  at  the  age  oT  fifty-four,  and  Euripides  had  just  en* 
tered  on  the  province  of  tragedy.  Now,  Euripides  was  so 
far  from  giving  occasion  to  this  metaphor  by  the  rich  oma* 
ments  of  his  scenes  and  actors,  that  he  was  noted  for  in-» 
troducing  his  heroes  in  rags ;  and  Aristophanes  reckons  up 
five  of  his  shabby  heroes,  that  gave  names  to  as  many  of 
his  tragedies — OSneus,  Phcenix,  Philoctetes,  Bellerophon, 
Telephus ;  it  is  true,  the  others  were  not  guilty  of  the  same 
fault,  but  still  their  characters  were  not  clad  so  gorgeously 
aa  to  moke  tragedy  become  a  metaphor  for  sumptuousness ; 
for  money  was  at  that  time  scarce  in  Greece,  and  the  people 
were  frugal;  nay,  even  one  hundred  years  after,  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  the  expense  of  tragedy  was  moderate ; 
for  he  tells  us  that  the  chaise  of  a  tragic  chorus,  was  much 
less  than  that  of  a  chorus  of  musicians,  avXnraiy  which 
even  he,  whose  fortune  was  small,  voluntarily  undertook—* 
and  Lysias,  another  orator,  a  little  ancienter  than  he,  has 
given  us  a  punctual  account  of  the  several  expenses  of  the 
stage ;  the  tragic  chorus,  thirty  minse — ^the  xopi^  avSp<ovj 
twenty — ^the  irvppixi<rra\^  the  Pyrrichists,  eight — the  chorus 
of  men,  together  with  the  charge  for  the  tripus,  fifty — ^the 
cyclian  chorus,  three  hundred — the  chorus  of  boys,  fifteen— 
the  comedians,  sixteen — the  young  Pyrrichists,  seven. — 
Now,  the  Attic  mina  being  equivalent  to  three  pounds,  the 
whole  charge  for  a  tragic  chorus  amounted  to  about  ninety 
pounds,  and  for  a  comic,  little  more  than  the  half  of  that ; 
some  years  after  a  reduction  took  place  in  the  choral  ex-* 
penses,  for  the  charges  of  a  tragic  chorus  are  then  stated 
to  be  twenty-five  minse,  or  seventy-five  pounds.  When 
such  then  was  the  expense  of  a  tragic  chorus  in  the  time 
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of  tijsiaa  and  Demosthenee,  the  word  rpayt^ta  could  not, 
in  01.  84,  signify  Bumptuousness ;  it  is  true,  when  tragedy 
was  propagated  from  Athens  into  the  courts  of  princes, 
the  splendor  of  the  tragic  chorus  was  extremely  magnifi* 
cent,  as  at  Alexandria  and  Borne,  which  gave  occasion  to 
that  complaint  of  Horace^  that  the  show  of  plays  was  so 
very  gaudy,  that  few  minded  the  words,  Ep.  2,  1,  "  Tanto 
cum  strepitu,'^  fee,  and,  A. P.  "  Begali  conspectus,^  &c. ; 
in  those  ages,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  rpaytfSta  metaphorically 
signified  splendor,  and  so  Philo  and  Lucian  use  it. 

36.  The  materials  of  tragedy  were  taken  from  the  Greek 
Mythology,  which  was  revered  as  an  appendage  to  Religion, 
and  as  a  prologue  to  History — there  are  only  two  Historic 
Tragedies,  the  "Capture  of  Miletus^  of  Phrynichus,  and 
the  "  Persians'*  of  -ffischylus,  certainly  the  most  imperfect 
of  his  plays.  The  royal  families,  which,  by  a  chain  of  self- 
requiting  crimes,  offered  the  most  abundant  materials  for 
tragedy,  were  the  Pelopids  in  Mycense,  and  the  Labdacids 
in  Thebes,  families  which  were  foreign  to  the  Athenians ; 
the  Attic  Poets  never  laboured  to  make  the  ancient  kings 
of  their  country  odious.  The  Homeric  Epos  is  in  poetry 
what  the  bas-relief  is  in  sculpture ;  Tragedy  is  the  out- 
standing group. 


CHAPTER  II. 


HISTORY   OF  THE  GREBK   DRAMA. 


SECTION   I. 

History  of  Tragedy. 

1.  Thb  Drama  owes  its  origin  to  that  principle  of  imitation^ 
which  is  inherent  in  human  nature ;  hence  its  invention, 
like  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  other  imitative  arts, 
cannot  properly  be  restricted  to  any  one  specific  age  or 
people  \  in  fact,  scenical  representations  are  found  among 
nations  so  totally  separated  from  one  another,  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  one  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  from 
another;  in  Greece  and  Hindostan  (for  the  Hindoos* 
have  a  rich  dramatic  literature,  which  ascends  back  upwards 
of  two  thousand  years)  the  Drama  was  at  the  same  time  in 
high  perfection,  whilst  Judaea,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  the  in-* 
tervening  nations,  were  utter  strangers  to  it ;  the  Chinese, 
from  time  immemorial  have  possessed  a  regular  theatre ; 
the  Peruvians  and  even  the  South-Sea  Islanders  have  had 

*  Of  the  plays  of  the  Hindoos,  called  Nataks,  we  have  but  one 

ip«dmait  the  SMoatnliif  wU^hli  yeiy  jAmUfur  to  the  djMm  Qf  Sbak»« 
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their  plays ;  each  of  these  people  must  have  invented  the 
Drama  for  themselves,  the  only  point  of  connexion  was  the 
sameness  of  the  cause,  which  led  to  these  several  indepen« 
dent  inventions,  sciz.  the  instinctive  propensity  to  imitation, 
and  the  pleasure  arising  from  it  when  successfully  exerted. 

2.  The  elements  of  the  Grecian  Drama  must  be  sought 
for  in  those  annual  festivals,  which  were  connected  with  re- 
ligion, and  amongst  wUch  those  of  Dionysos  or  Bacchus, 
the  inventor  of  wine  and  the  vineyard,  and  joint  patron 
with  Ceres,  of  agriculture,  must  have  been  very  prominent : 
a  passage  in  Horace,  Epist.  2,  1, 139,  &c..  '^Agricolseprisci, 
fortes,  parvoque  beati,  condita  post  frnmerUa^  &c.  would 
lead  us  to  think  that  the  vintage  was  the  season  for  these 
festivals,  but  certainly  all  the  Athenian  Dionysia  were  held 
in  spring ;  from  the  title  of  the  first  day  in  the  Lonsea,  ra 
XliQolyia^  or  the  tappings,  the  feast  might  have  been  fixed 
to  celebrate  the  first  use  of  the  last  yearns  wine — at  Rome 
also  the  Liberalia  were  held  in  March. 

3.  Bacchus  seems  to  have  been  a  modem  divinity  in 
Greece ;  in  Homer  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  and  takes  no 
part  in  the  action  of  his  poems  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympus — his  rencontre  with  Lycurgus,  prince  of  Thrace, 
(II.  7,  130,)  and  his  persecution  by  Pentheus,  king  of 
Thebes,  bespeak  opposition,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to 
the  claims  and  rites  of  a  newly-introduced  Deity ;  Herodo- 
tus tells  us  that  his  worship  was  imported  from  Egypt, 
Where  he  was  venerated  under  the  name  of  Osiris — ^he 
would  also  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baghesa  of  the 
Hindoos.  Melampus  first  introduced  his  rites  into  Greece, 
not  directly  from  Egypt,  but  through  the  intermediate  in- 
atruction  of  Cadmus. 

4.  Music  and  poetry   ate  invariably  employed  ii^  thQ 
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servioes  of  divine  worship ;  in  Crreece,  that  fondness  for 
poetry  and  music  for  which  they  were  remarkable,  combined 
with  their  keen,  relish  for  joke  and  raillery,  naturally  in- 
troduced two  kinds  of  extemporaneous  effusions,  viz.,  the 
hymns  addressed  immediately  to  the  Deity  (by  bands  of 
choristers,  accompanied  by  the  pipe)  around  the  altar  dur- 
ing the  sacrifice — grave,  lofty,  and  restrained — called  the 
Dithyramb^  (which  we  have  already  considered,  and  of  which 
the  hymns  of  Homer  and  Orpheus  are  specimens,)  and  the 
songs  during  the  banquet  and  the  Phallic  procession — 
coarse,  ludicrous  and  satyrical — ^the  Phallic  songs.  Hero- 
dotus derives  the  procession  of  the  Phallus  from  Egypt,  and 
the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples  are  still  covered  with 
paintings  representing  sacrifices  to  Osiris,  with  processions 
of  priests  and  devotees  in  masquerade  attire ;  the  religion 
of  Egypt  was  generated  farther  in  the  East,  and  we  still 
find  a  trace  of  the  Phallus  in  the  Lingam  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship :  Bacchus  or  Baghesa,  was  regarded  as  the  first  ge- 
nerating principle  and  author  of  all  increase,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Phallus  was  exhibited  in  these  festivals  as  his 
most  conspicuous  emblem. 

5.  In  the  first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festivals,  the  peasants 
promiscuously  poured  forth  their  own  extemporaneous 
strains;  afterwards  the  more  skilful  performers  were 
formed  into  a  chorus,  which,  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
pipe,  sang  verses  prccomposed  by  those  peasants  who  had  a 
natural  talent  for  versifying ;  emulation  was  excited,  con- 
tests between  the  choruses  of  neighbouring  districts  speedily 
arose,  and  an  ox  was  assigned  as  the  prize  of  superior  skill. 
This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  Drama. 

6.  The  next  advance  was  the  invention  of  the  satyrio 
chorus.    Fawns  and  satyrs  were  the  regular  attendants  of 
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Bacchus ;  the  goat,  an  animal  injurious  to  vines,  and  there* 
fore  obnoxious  to  Bacchus,  was  the  appropriate  sacrifice; 
in  the  horns  and  hide  of  the  victim  all  that  was  requisite  to 
furnish  a  satyric  guise  was  at  hand ;  the  manners  of  these 
sportive  beings  would,  of  course,  be  adopted  along  with 
the  guise ;  crowned  with  ivy  and  violets,  they  bandied  about 
jest  and  sarcasm,  and  thus  a  chorus  of  satyrs  was  formed, 
and  thenceforth  became  an  established  accompaniment  of 
the  Bacchic  festival ;  it  is  here  we  first  discover  something 
of  a  dramatic  nature ;  the  singers  of  the  Dithyramb  were 
mere  choristers,  they  assumed  no  character,  they  exhibited 
no  imitation  ;  the  performers  in  the  Satyric  chorus  had  a 
part  to  sustain,  to  appear  as  satyrs,  and  represent  their 
character ;  their  duties  were  two-fold ;  to  sing  the  praises 
of  the  God,  and  to  pour  forth  their  ludicrous  effusions, 
which,  to  a  certain  degree,  were  of  a  dramatic  nature,  but 
avrocTxc8ia(y/iara,  uttered  without  system  or  order,  and  ac- 
companied with  dancing,  gesticulation  and  grimace ;  more- 
over, in  these  extemporaneous  bursts  of  remark,  jest,  and 
repartee,  a  kind  of  dialogue  was  introduced :  here  then,  in 
this  acting  and  dialogue,  we  have  the  essence  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Drama.  The  lofty  poetry  of  the  Dithyramb, 
(the  source  of  the  chorus,)  combined  with  the  lively  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Satyric  chorus,  (the  source  of  the  dialogue,) 
was  at  length  wrought  out  into  the  majestic  tragedy  of 
Sophocles ;  the  Phallic  song  was  improved  into  the  comedy 
of  Aristophanes.  It  was  now  probably  that  a  distinction 
in  prizes  was  made ;  the  goat  was  probably  at  first  the  or* 
dinary  reward  of  all  the  victorious  choristers,  and  the  term 
Tpayi^ia  (or  goat-song)  comprehended  the  several  choral 
chantings  in  the  Dionysia  (unless  Bentley'^s  opinion  be  cor- 
rect^ viz.,  that  the  goat  was  not  the  prize,   or  the  term. 
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rpayi^a  invented  until  the  time  of  Thespis) — ^but  now  the 
bnll  was  assigned  to  the  Dithyramb,  as  a  nobler  meed  for  its 
sacred  ode,  the  basket  of  figs  and  vessel  of  wine  to  the  Phal- 
lic, whilst  the  goat  was  left  to  the  Satyric  chorus.     (Subse* 
quently,  when  the  Drama  was  perfected,  the  name  of  the 
poet  was  proclaimed  before  the  audience ;  he,  his  choragus, 
and  performers  were  alone  suflTered  to  wear  the  garland  of 
ivy,  which  all  wore  during  the  contest ;  the  victorious  cho- 
ragus in  a  Tragic  contest  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Bacchus, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  himself,    his  poet   and   the 
Archon ;  in  Comedy,  the  choragus  likewise  consecrated  to 
Bacchus,  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  his  actors ; — ^the  victor 
with  the  x^/^C  aySpoii/,  received  a  tripod  as  his  prize,  which 
was  also  dedicated  in  the  Lensean  temple  to  Bacchus,  in- 
scribed like  the  dramatic  tablets ;  and  from  these  tripods 
and  tablets,  chronological  tables  of  the  various  theatric 
contests  were  fonfied,  stating  the  names  of  the  three  poets 
placed  firsts  according  to  their  rank,  the  titles  of  their  dra- 
mas, and  the  name  of  the  Archon  for  the  year ;  these  tables 
were  called  AiSacncaXiai.)     The  Satyric  chorus  differed  from 
the  Phallic  chorus  in  this,  that  the  former  was  bound  down 
to  the  exhibition  of  Satyric  manners  and  adventures  alone, 
the  latter  directed  its  observations,  jests,  and  sarcasms,  to 
the  persons  and  occurrences  of  present  time  and  place.   The 
Satyric  chorus,  like  the  Dithyramb,  found  an  early  entrance 
into  the  Dorian  cities,  and  was  particularly  cultivated  at 
Phlius,  a  town  of  Sicyon.     The  first  principles  of  music 
introduced  into  choruses  of  all  descriptions,  those  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of  the  choristers,  which  tend  so  much  to  add 
diversity  and  interest  to  the  whole ;  the  leader  of  the  Satyric 
chorus  (originally  the  poet)  sometimes  performed   a  solo 
chount  and  dance,  (a  practice  which  Aristotle  expresses  by 
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the  phrase  l^ap%ai  rhv  Sc9v/>a/i/3ov)  sometimes,  with  respon* 
sive  verses,  the  leaders  of  the  subdivisions,  sometimes  the 
choristers  of  the  several  divisions  engaged  in  this  altema* 
tion,  and  then  the  whole  body  united  in  one  general  burst 
of  song  and  movement.  The  addition  of  the  Satyrio  chorus 
formed  the  second  stage  of  the  Drama. 

7.  In  Attica,  there  is  no  direct  record  of  these  Dionysian 
representations  till  the  time  of  Susarion  and  Thespis ;  it  is 
evident,  however,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  improve- 
ments of  Thespis  are  mentioned,  that  the  Satyrio  chorus 
had  long  been  established  in  Attica,  and  probably  also  the 
Dithyramb — ^and  from  a  passage  in  the  oration  against 
Neeera  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  in  which  certain  rites  of 
Bacchus  formerly  performed  by  the  wife  of  the  king,  are 
said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  wife  of  the  king 
Archon,  it  is  clear  that  his  mysteries  had  found  a  footing 
in  Athens  during  the  remote  times  of  kingly  rule;  and 
probably  also  the  choral  exhibitions.  In  01.  54,  B.C.  562, 
Susarion,  a  native  of  Icaria,  presented  himself  and  his 
comedy  at  Athens,  rehearsing  it  on  a  moveable  stage  or  scaf- 
fold ;  this  was  the  first  drama  there  exhibited ;  it  was  not 
committed  to  writing,  as  the  author  was  the  actor  of  his 
own  piece,  Epicharmus  being  the  first  writer  of  Gcxnedy, 
who,  choosing  his  plots  from  the  Margites,  and  rejecting  the 
mummeries  of  the  Satyrs,  would  naturally  compose  his 
Drama  on  a  more  regular  plan ;  but  in  01.  61,  B.C.  536, 
Thespis,  also  a  native  of  Icaria,  was  the  author  of  the  third 
stage  in  the  progress  of  the  Drama,  by  adding  an  actor 
distinct  from  the  chorus ;  when  the  performers,  after  sing- 
ing the  Bacchic  hymn,  were  beginning  to  flag  in  the  extem- 
poral  bursts  of  sat}Tic  jest,  and  the  spectators  to  be  wearied, 
he  contrived  a  break  in  the  representation  by  coming  for* 
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ward  himself,  and  from  an  elevated  stand,  describing,  in 
gesticulated  narration,  some  mythological  story;  when  this 
was  ended,  the  chorus  again  conunenced  their  performance; 
these  dramatic  recitations,  termed  iini<r6Siay  from  being  in« 
troduced  between  the  parts  of  the  original  performance,  en- 
croached on  the  extemporal  exhibitions  of  the  chorus,  and 
finally  occupied  their  place.  The  next  step  was  to  add  life 
and  spirit  to  these  monologues  by  making  the  chorus  take 
part  in  the  narrative,  through  an  occasional  exclamation, 
question,  or  remark;  this  was  readily  suggested  by  the 
practice  of  interchanging  observations,  already  established 
among  the  members  of  the  chorus ;  and  thus  was  the  germ 
of  the  dialogue  stiU  further  developed.  He  is  said  first  to 
have  smeared  his  face  with  vermilion,  then  with  a  pigment 
prepared  from  the  herb  purslain,  and  lastly,  to  have  con- 
trived a  rude  mask  made  of  linen ;  the  invention  of  the  re- 
gular mask  is  assigned  by  Aristotle  to  iBschylus.  Thespis 
first  gave  the  character  of  a  distinct  profession  to  this  spe- 
cies of  entertainment.  He  organised  a  regular  chorus, 
which  he  assiduously  trained  in  dancing,  and  invented 
dances  which  continued  through  four  generations,  to  the 
time  of  Aristophanes ;  though  more  energetic  than  graceful, 
their  protracted  existence  proves  their  excellence ;  all  the 
advantages  of  music  were  added ;  the  metre  of  his  recita- 
tive was  trochaic  tetrametre,  which  was  particularly  adapted 
to  the  lively  and  sportive  movements  of  his  satyric  chorus ; 
he  probably  reduced  the  whole  performance  to  some  kind  of 
unity,  causing  this  mixture  of  song'  and  recitative,  to  tend 
to  the  setting  forth  some  one  passage  in  Bacchic  History. 
The  introduction  of  an  actor  with  his  episodic  recitations 
was  so  important  an  advance,  as  leading  directly  to  the  for- 
mation of  dramatic  plot  and  dialogue,  and  his  improvements 
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,  of  the  chonijs  were  of  so  influential  a  description,  that 
Thespis  is  generally  considered  the  inventor  of  the  Drama; 
of  Tragedy,  properly  so  called,  he  had  no  idea ;  the  lan- 
guage of  his  actor  and  choristers  was  light  and  ludicrous ; 
the  short  episodes  were  jocose  and  humourous ;  stories  more 
or  less  ludicrous,  generally  turning  on  Bacchus  or  his  fd- 
lowers,  interwoven  with  the  dance  and  the  song  of  a  well- 
trained  chorus,  formed  his  Drama ;  it  resembled  a  wild  kind 
of  ballet-farce  more  than  any  thing  else.    BentleyV  opinion, 
that  all  the  Dramas  of  Thespis  were  confined  to  Bacchus, 
Fawns,  and  Satyrs,   is  far  from  being  incontrovertible; 
though  the  story  of  Solon  and  Thespis  may  not  be  true, 
yet  we  may  allow  that  in  his  later  days,  the  instructor  of 
Phrynichus  might  have  adopted  mythological  stories  less 
connected  with  Bacchus.     It  has  been  argued,  that,  allow- 
ing the  plays  which  went  under  his  name,  to  be  forgeries  of 
Heradides  Ponticus,  it  cannot  be  supposed  the  scholar  of 
Aristotle  would  be  so  ignorant  as  to  publish,  imder  the 
name  of  Thespis,  a  series  of  plays  of  such  a  character,  and 
with  such  titles,  as  would  at  once  discover  the  imposture ; 
hence  some  contend,  that  Thespis  did  exhibit  pieces  of 
heroic  and  elevated  character ;  but,  (according  to  Bentley) 
first,  supposing  Heraclides  to  have  framed  his  plays  with 
exact  attention  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  Thespian  Drama,  and  therefore  to  have  interspersed 
them  with  didactic  gnomse,  still  it  would  no  more  follow 
that  the  plays  of  Thespis  were  of  a  serious  nature,  than  that 
the  comedies  of  Epicharmus  or  Plautus  are  so,  because  they 
also  are  full  of  moral  maxims  and  sentiments ;  and,  secondly, 
Heraclides  might  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  observe 
this  exact  conformity ;  none  but  the  learned  few  would  be 
able  to  detect  the  forgeries  (and  they  did  so)  ;  and  amoiig 
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the  generality  of  readers,  the  pieoes  would  long  paM  with- 
out suspicion,  until  the  declaration  and  proofs  of  their 
spuriousness  had  been  slowly  communicated. 

8.  Phrynichus,  son  of  Polyphradmon,  the  pupil  of  The»- 
pis,  was  the  author  of  the  fourth  stage  of  the  Drama.  He 
began  to  exhibit,  B.C.  511,  01.  67.2,  one  year  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidse,  two  before  that  of  the  Tar- 
quins.  Up  to  this  period,  the  performance  called  rpayt^dia 
had  mcHre  the  semblance  of  comedy,  than  tragedy ;  the  ele- 
ments of ;  tragedy,  though  so  prepared,  as  to  require  only 
a  master  hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of  life  and 
beauty,  were  still  in  a  separate  state.  Phryniehus  com- 
bined the  Dithyramb,  which  presented  a  rich  mine  of  choral 
poetiy,  with  the  regular  narrative  and  mimetic  character  of 
the  Thespian  chorus ;  he  also  dropped  the  light  and  ludi- 
crous cast  of  the  Thespian  Drama,  dismissed  Bacchus  and 
the  Satyrs,  and  formed  his  plays  from  the  grave  and  ele- 
rated  events  recorded  in  the  mythology  and  history  of  his 
country ;  as  appears  from  his  ^^  Capture  of  Miletm  and 
PhcBnma  r  he  thus  was  the  author  of  the  serious  Drama, 
The  tragic  dioruses  at  Sicyon,  however,  the  subject  of  which 
were  the  woes  of  Adrastus,  show  that  in  the  Cyclic  Chorus, 
at  least,  melancholy  incident  and  mortal  personages  had 
been  long  before  introduced ;  and  there  is  also  some  reason 
for  supposing  that  Phryniehus,  was  indebted  to  Homer 
in  the  formation  of  his  Drama.  Aristotle  says,  tliat  Homer 
alone  deserves  the  name  of  Poet,  not  only  as  being  superior 
to  all  others,  but  as  the  first  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Drama ;  his  ^i^fi<nig  SpafiaTiKaX  on  grave 
and  tragic  subjects,  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  affording 
subjects,  and  a  dignity  of  tone  and  character  to  Tragedy, 
when  it  had  cast  off  Bacchus  and  the  Satyrs;  and  his 
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Margites,  which  was  written  in  lambio  metre,  and  which 
substituted  ridicule  for  invective,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
Comedy,   properly  so  called,  to  Epicharmus.     Now,  the 
Homeric  Poems  had  been  collected,  arranged,  and  pub- 
lished, a  few  years  before  Phiynichus  began  to  exhibit,  by 
the  care  of  Pisistratus;   such  an  event  would  naturally 
draw  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Homer,  whose  /Lcc/ui7<rE£c 
SpajaaTiKaX  would  strike  a  mind  acute  and  ingenious  as  his 
was  ;  at  any  rate  these  two  facts  stand  in  close  chronolo- 
^cal  connexion,  the  first  edition  of  Homer,  and  the  birth 
of  Tragedy,  properly  so  called.     (iEschylus,  the  successor 
of  Phrynichus,  avowed  his  obligations  to  Homer ;  he  mo- 
destly declared  his  tragedies  to  be  but  rc/tiaxn  rijv  *Ofxfipov 
fi^yaXtov  ddirviijv,)     Thus,  taking  the  ode  and  tone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer,  and  the 
themes  which  national  tradition  or  recent  events  supplied, 
Phiynichus  combined  these  several  materials,  and  brought 
them  forward  under  the  dramatic  form  of  the  Thespian 
Exhibition.      The  recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  dis- 
jointed humourous  episodes,  separated  by  the  dance  and 
song  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected  succession  of  serious 
narrative  or  grave  conversation,  with  a  chorus  composed  of 
personages  involved  in  the  story,  all  relating  to  one  subject, 
and  tending  to  one  result ;  this  recitative  again  alternated 
with  a  series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit  of  de^p 
thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves  turning  more  or  less 
directly  on  the  theme  of  the  interwoven  dialogue; — ^the 
actor  and  choristers  assumed  a  difierent  aspect ;  the  per- 
formers now  representing  not  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs,  but 
heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants ;  the  goat-skin  guise 
was  laid  aside,  and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank  of  the  several 
individuals  einployed  in  the  piece,  assumed ;  it  is  probable 
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also,  that  the  one  actor,  changing  his  dress,  appeared  in 
different  characters  during  the  course  of  the  play,  a  device 
afterwards  adopted,  when  the  increased  number  of  actors 
made  it  less  necessaiy.  Phrynichus  also  is  stated  to  have 
first  brought  a  female  actor  on  the  stage.  Thus  did  Tra* 
gedy  at  length  appear  in  her  proper,  though  not  her  perfect 
form ;  much  yet  remained  to  be  done ;  the  management  of 
the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial ;  the  argument,  some 
naked  incident  from  mythology  or  history,  on  which  the 
chorus  sung  and  the  actor  recited,  in  a  connected,  but  de- 
sultory succession ;  there  was  no  interweaving  or  develop* 
ment  of  plot,  no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe, 
no  contrivance  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  tale  and 
work  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience ;  the  odes  of  the 
chorus  were  sweet  and  beautiful,  the  dances  scientific  and 
dexterous,  (as  appears  from  the  drunken  Philocleon  in 
Aristophanes,  exhibiting  a  figure  dance  of  Phrynichus,  and 
defying  the  tragedians  of  his  day  to  match  it,)  but  those 
odes  and  dances  composed  the  principal  part  of  the  per- 
formance ;  they  narrowed  in  the  Episodes  jof  the  Actor, 
and  threw  them  into  comparative  insignificance  ;  frequently 
the  chorus  left  to  the  Performer  little  more  than  the  part 
of  a  speechless  image ;  in  short,  the  Drama  of  Phrynichus 
was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  song  and  skilful  dance,  and  not 
a  tragedy  of  artful  plot  and  interesting  dialogue.  Such 
was  Phrynichus  as  an  inventor^  but  as  he  continued  to  ex- 
hibit during  nearly  forty  yet^s,  (from  B.C.  511,  to  his 
Phoenissse,  B.C.  476,  and  probably  longer,)  during  twenty- 
three  of  which  he  had  iBscbylus  as  a  rival,  (who  first  ex- 
hibited B.G.  499,)  his  later  plays  must  have  been  much  im- 
proved; his  Capture  of  Miletus  (01.  71.3,  B.C.  494,  in 
which  year  also  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians)  must,  to 
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judge  from  its  effects,  have  had  much  meiit.  Miletus  was 
»  colony  of  Athens,  founded  by  Neleus,  son  of  Oodrus,  her 
last  king,  the  capital  and  pride  of  Ionia,  the  birth  plaoe  of 
Thales,  Anaximander  and  Anaximanes,  Hecatseus,  the  his-i 
torian,  Histiseus  and  Aristagoras ;  such  was  the  city  on 
whose  deplorable  fate  Phrynichus  founded  his  Tragedy; 
the  spectacle  dissolved  his  audience  into  tears ;  the  magis- 
trates forbade  him  to  touch  on  that  subject  in  future,  and 
fined  him  in  a  thousand  drachmas ;  his  Phoenissae  was  little 
inferior  to  the  PerssB  of  -SJschylus,  exhibited  four  years 
after  it — ^and  in  composing  which,  ^schylus  is  charged  by 
Glaucus  of  Rhegium  (400  B.C.)  with  having  borrowed 
largely  from  the  Phoenissse.  The  odes  of  Phrynichus  are 
characterised  by  Aristophanes,  as  being  reaped  from  the 
sacred  meadow  of  the  Muses,  and  sweet  as  the  ambrosia  of 
the  bee ;  in  these,  however,  lay  his  merit ;  in  plot,  dialogue 
and  arrangement  ho  was  deficient ;  his  claims  as  an  inven- 
tor must  be  restricted  to  the  combination  of  the  Poetry  of 
the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of  the  Thespian  chorus,  and  the 
conversion  of  jsatyric  gaiety  into  the  solemnity  and  pathos 
of  proper  Tragedy. 

9.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fifth 
stage  of  the  Drama,  of  which  ^Eschylus  was  the  author, 
a  few  matters  may  be  stuted.  Pisistratus  died  01. 63,  B.O, 
527.  Thespis  first  acted  01.  61,  B.C.  536.  Susarion  01. 54?, 
B.C.  562,  one  year  before  Pisistratus  established  his  tyranny; 
thus  Comedy  was  acted  at  Athens  several  years  before,  and 
Tragedy  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
Homer's  Poems.  Phrynichus  and  Epicharmus,  however, 
the  authors  of  real  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  evidently  bor- 
rowed  from  those  Poems,  and  Thespis  and  Susarion  might 
have  resorted  to  them  before  they  were  compiled  by  Fim- 


tffl^Uui/  If  Sdon  diaapproved  of  ThespiB^  playo^  it  must> 
bave  been  before  Pisistratiui  establkbed  his  tyraimj,  which 
was  in  01.  54,  and  they  must  have  been  satyrlcal,  for  Solen 
would  not  have  objected  to  a  drama  formed  on  the  model 
of  Homer,  whom  he  so  much  admired.  Hence,  Cunber- 
land  deduces,  that  satyrical  tragedy  was  never  committed 
to  writing,  that  Thespis^  first  tragedy,  disliked  by  Solon, 
was  satyrical,  and  that  he  afterwards  wrote  Tragedy  and 
acted  it,  01.  61  (and  this  in  opposition  to  Bentley^s  opinion, 
who  contended  that  Thespis  never  committed  any  thing  to 
writing) ;  in  proof  of  this,  he  deduces  the  authorities  al- 
ready quoted  for  Thespis  being  the  inventor  of  Tragedy, 
particularly  those  of  Donatus,  who  says,  ^'  Thespis  primus 
heec  icripta  in  omnium  notitiam  protulit ;""  and  Horace,  in 
his  art  of  Poetiy,  and  more  particularly  in  2nd  Epist.  1, 169, 
"etpost  Punica  bella  quietus  quserere  coepit,""  "quid  So- 
phocles et  Thespis  et  iEschylus  utile  ferrent;""  and  he 
thinks  the  reform  of  Thespis  in  introducing  an  actor  could 
not  be  made,  much  less,  recorded  by  Aristotle,  unless  Thes- 
pis had  written  and  pubUshed  Tragedies. 

10.  Aristotle  wrote  his  Poetics  about  two  centuries  after 
Thespis,  after  he  had  quitted  the  service  of  Alexander,  to 
whom  he  sent  a  copy  of  that  treatise ;  as  his  work  is  chiefly 
critical,  he  dates  his  account  of  the  Drama  from  ^sohylus 
and  Epichannus,  loosely  observing  that  'Hhe  Megarians 
claim  the  invention  of  Comedy — ^both  those  of  Attica  (al- 
luding to  Sttsarion)  and  those  of  Sicily  ;  that  it  probably 
took  Its  origin  in  a  democracy,  as  Megaris  then  was ;  and 
that  Epicharmus  was  far  senior  to  Ghionides  and  Magnes, 
tiie  first  Athenian  writers  of  Comedy  ;'^  but  the  celebration 
of  the  Bacchic  mysteries  was  too  closely  connected  with 
popular  QuperititicMi  to  be  checked  by  the  most  jeaknis 
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tyrant,  nor  was  the  old  satyrical  mask  of  the  Athenians  in 
Pisistratus^  time  less  licentious  than  that  of  the  Megaren- 
sians  in  the  freest  state,  though  it  soon  happened  that  the 
republic  of  Megara  became  an  oligarchy,  and  the  monarchy 
of  Athens,  a  republic ;  he  says  also,  that  the  Peloponnesians 
claim  the  invention  of  the  Drama,  from  the  etymology  of 
the  words  Comsdy  and  Drama^  that  the  Peloponnesians 
use  the  words  Kwfiai,  and  Spay  in  their  dialect,  whereas  the 
Athenians  use  Srjfioi  and  irparrHv ;  he  might  as  well  have 
given  the  invention  of  Oomedy  to  the  Megarensians  for 
their  being  notorious  laughers,  ylXwc  fi^yapiK&g^  being  a 
proverb  among  the  Athenians ;  and  of  tragedy  from  the 
proverb  "  Megarensian  tears,^  as  conmion  as  the  other 
(from  their  country  abounding  in  onions),  for  the  use  he  as- 
signs to  KUfjuai  and  SpSv,  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  Aris- 
tophanes In  his  comedies  frequently  putting  the  verb  Spiv 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  speakers,  and  icA/uai  also. 

11.  The  Drama  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians.  This  furnished  the  Dramatist 
with  a  subject  most  noble  in  itself,  and  most  potent  to  evoke 
the  whole  soul  of  the  Poet,  and  one  of  such  thrilling  in- 
terest to  every  Greek,  as  to  throw  at  once  over  infant  Tra- 
gedy a  dignity  and  a  splendour,  which  no  mere  mythologic 
legend  could  produce.  The  rich  spoils  of  the  East  also  fur- 
nished all  that  the  theatre  could  require  to  bring  forward 
in  fitting  grandeur  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors. 

12.  The  origin  of  scenic  entertainments  at  Bome  is 
given  by  Livy  in  his  7th  B.  chap.  2,  they  were  introduced 
from  Etruria,  to  expiate  the  anger  of  the  Gods  in  the  time 
of  a  pestilence  ;  the  Etrurian  actors  merely  danced  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute ;  then  the  youth  imitated  them,  at  the 
same  tjme  pouring  forth  on  each  other  extemporaneous 
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jesting  vereiefl;  slaves  then  became  actors,  caUed  "histriones,^ 
from  the  Tuscan  ^^  hister/^  an  actor,  who  did  not  use  alter^ 
nate  extemporaneous  verse,  but  continued  satyrical  verse, 
with  dancing  to  the  sound  of  the  flute.  Livius  (who  acted 
his  own  verses)  first  dared  to  turn  from  the  satires  and  to 
insert  a  fable  with  a  plot ;  he,  when  his  voice  became  fa- 
tigued, placed  a  boy  to  sing  before  the  flute-player,  whilst 
he  himself  went  through  the  gestures ;  after  the  Drama  was 
thus  changed  from  jesting  to  the  acting  of  fables,  the  youth, 
leaving  it  to  regular  performers,  after  the  ancient  manner 
threw  out  ridiculous  and  jesting  verses  on  each  other,  which 
kind  of  play  was  called  a  farce,  received  from  the  Osci, 
used  chiefly  in  the  '^Fabellae  Atellanae,^^  and  not  suffered  to 
be  performed  by  common  actors ;  hence  the  actors  of  the 
Atellanae  were  not  removed  from  their  tribe,  and  were  suf- 
fered to  make  military  campaigns,  which  was  not  granted 
to  common  actors. 

13.  Between  Phrynichus  and  .^Sschylus,  two  other  Tra- 
gedians, Ghoerilus  and  Pratinas  intervened  ;  the  Dramas  of 
Ghoerilus  were  satyric,  like  those  of  Thespis ;  in  his  later 
days  he  copied  the  improvements  of  Phiynichus,  and  was  a 
candidate,  as  Pratinas  also,  when  ^schylus  first  exhibited, 
01.  70,  B.C.  499— of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  which  he 
wrote,  not  a  fragment  remains.  Some  improvements  in 
theatrical  costume  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas.  Pratinas 
was  a  native  of  Phlius,*  and  once  obtained  a  tragic  vic- 
tory ;  but  the  clear  superiority  of  -SJschylus  in  tragedy  led 
him  to  contrive  a  novel  and  mixed  kind  of  play ;  borrowing 
from  tragedy  its  external  form  and  mythological  materials, 

*  The  Phliasians  erected  a  monument  in  honor  of  **  Aristeas,  the 
son  of  Pratinas,  who  with  his  father  excelled  all  except  iEschylos  in 
writing  Satyrical  Dramas."    FratinaB  also  wrote  Hyporchemes.  ..    . 
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he  added  a,  chorus  of  satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges^ 
tures  and  movements — ^this  new  composition  was  called  the 
8atyrio  Drama.  The  novelty  was  well*timed — the  banish- 
ment of  the  Satyric  chorus,  with  its  pranks  and  merriment, 
had  displeased  the  people ;  the  Satyric  Drama  gave  them 
back  imder  an  improved  form  the  favorite  diversion  of 
former  times — ^and  was  so  acceptable,  that  the  Tragic  Poets 
deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition 
with  their  graver  pieces.  One  Satyric  Drama  was  added  to 
each  Tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom  of  contending 
with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued. 
.£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  all  distinguished 
satyric  composers ;  the  only  extant  specimen  is  the  Cyclops 
of  Euripides.  Pratinas  also  struck  out  a  con«derable  im- 
provement in  the  orchestral  part  of  his  Drama,  by  revoking 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  minstrels  to  join  in  the  chant 
with  the  chorus,  and  suffering  them  only  to  accompany  with 
their  pipes ;  the  recitative  was  thus  given  more  distinctly  to 
the  audience,  and  the  clamorous  confusion  of  voices  avoided. 
It  was  at  the  exhibition  of  one  of  his  Tragedies  that  the 
scaffolding  broke  down,  (plays  having  been  up  to  this  time, 
exhibited  on  scaffolds,  or  in  booths,  where  both  spectators 
and  performers  were  placed,)  and  in  consequence,  the  Athe- 
nians set  about  building  a  theatre  of  stone.  He  wrote  fifty 
tragedies,  of  which  thirty-two  were  satyric. 

14.  From  two  inscriptions  found  at  Orchomenus  in 
Bceotia,  the  first  of  which  is  written  in  Boeotic,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  older  than  01.  145,  B.C.  200,  and  from  a  Thes- 
pian inscription,  graved  in  the  later  age  of  the  Eoman  Em- 
perors, and  relating  to  the  same  subject.  Professor  Bockh 
of  Berlin  concludes,  that  there  existed  among  the  Dorians, 
to  a  very  late  period,  a  style  of  Drama^  essentially  diffmng 


from  the  Aibehian  tragedy  in  ita  oooipoiition,  Icmii,  tfxid  ex*^ 
hibition — a  modifioation  of  the  ancient  Dithyramb — ^in  fact, 
a  Lyrio  tragedy. 

15.  The  fifth  form  of  Tragedy  owes  its  origin  to  iEfohyluB. 
He  was  son  of  Euphorion,  and  bom  at  Eleusis  in  Attica, 
01.  68.4,  B.G.  525.  Pausanias  tells  a  story  of  his  boyhood, 
which  shows  that  his  mind  was  very  early  struck  with  the 
exhibitions  of  the  infant  Drama  ;  he  was  watching*  grapes 
in  the  country,  and  fell  asleep,  when  Bacchus  appeared  to 
him  and  bade  him  turn  his  attention  to  the  tragic  art ; 
when  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  possessed  of  the  utmost 
facility  in  Dramatic  Composition,  At  the  age  of  twonty- 
fiye  he  made  his  first  essay,  01,  70,  B.C.  499,  Pratinas  and 
(Aoerilus  being  his  antagonists ;  the  next  notice  we  have  of 
him  is  in  01.  72.3,  B.C.  490,  when,  with  his  three  brothers 
Ameinias,  Euphorion  and  Cymegirus,  he  was  graced  at 
Marathon  with  the  prize  of  pre-eminent  valour,  being  then 
thirty*five  years  of  age ;  like  Alcseus  and  Archilochus,  he 
bdd  his  military  character  more  dear  than  his  literary  one, 
and  directed  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb-stone,  a  distich 
in  long  and  short  verse,  in  which  he  appeals  to  the  field  of 
Marathon  and  the  long-haired  Mode,  to  witness  to  his  valor; 
the  inscription  was  engraven  on  his  tomb  by  the  Geloans. 
Six  years  after  that  battle  he  gained  his  first  victory,  01. 
74,  B.C.  484 ;  four  years  after  this  he  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  with  his  brother  Ameinias,  to  whose  extra- 
ordinary valour  the  apiarUa  were  decreed ;  at  one  of  his 
plays,  the  people  enraged  at  an  attack  he  made  on  their  su- 
perstitions, were    going    to  stone   him    to  death,    when 

*  To  this  early  employment  of  the  Poet  were  probably  owin;  his 
^abits  of  intemperance,  and  his  introduction  of  drunken  characters  on 
the^tag^ 
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Ameinias*  exhibited  his  amputated  arm  and  tmned  aside 
their  fury ; — ^the  year  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he  served 
at  Plataea ;  eight  years  after,  when  he  was.  above  fifty  he 
gained  the  prize  with  a  tetralogy  composed  of  the  Persae, 
Phineus,  Glaucus,  and  Prometheus  ignifer,  a  Satyric  Drama. 
In  his  later  years  he  retired  to  the  Gourt  of  Hiero,  where 
he  found  Simonides,  Epicharmus  and  Pindar — this  must 
have  been  before  01.  78.2,  B.C.  467,  in  which  year  Hiero 
died.  The  reasons  assigned  for  his  doing  so  are  various ; 
probably  fear  of  and  indignation  at  the  multitude  for  the 
treatment  he  received,  joined  to  feelings  of  jealousy  at  the 
preference  given  occasionally  to  Simonides,  who  gained  the 
prize  from  him  in  an  elegiac  contest,  and  to  Sophocles,  who 
defeated  him,  01.  78.1,  B.C.  468 ;  as  he  won  the  prize  with 
the  Orestean  Tetralogy,  consisting  of  the  Agiunemnon, 
Ghoephorse,  Eumenides  and  Proteus,  OL  80.2,  B.C.  458, 
two  years  before  his  death,  either  this  latter  reason  must 
be  untrue,  (for  he  must  have  passed  into  Sicily  immediately 
after  his  success,)  or  this  tetralogy  was  composed  in  Sicily, 
and  acted  at  Athens  under  the  care  of  his  friends.  Schlegel 
says,  that  the  chief  aim  of  his  Eumenides  was  the  support 
of  the  Areopagus  against  Ephialtes — ^that  he  gained  the 
victory,  but  that  Ephialtes  was  found  immediately  after 
murdered  in  his  bed,  and  that  ^schylus,  fearing  the  people 
in  consequence,  retired  to  Sicily ;  this  account  is  inconsistent 
with  chronology ;  he  must  have  gone  to  Sicily  before  B.C. 
467,  and  the  Eumenides  was  not  performed  till  B.C.  4S8. 
Hermann  endeavours  to  reconcile  the  jarring  accounts  of 

*  Others  tell  U9  he  was  saved  from  the  people  by  taking  refuge  at 
the  altar  of  Bacchus :  and  was  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  impiety,  before 
the  Areopagus,  in  consequence  of  the  services  of  his  brother  AmeiniaSf 
according  to  some,  of  his  brother  Cyns^eiras,  according  to  otben. 
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Ms  enugration  by  saying  that  he  visited  Sicily  three*  or  four 
times.  In  Sicily  he  resided  at  Gatana,  which  Hiero  having 
rebuilt,  called  ^tna ;  on  Hiero^s  death  he  removed  to  Ctela, 
where  he  died,  tet.  69,  01.  81,  B.G.  456 ;  his  death  was  sin- 
gular, an  eagle  mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  fall 
a  tortoise  on  it,  and  the  blow  killed  him ;  this  probably  was 
an  allegory,  emblematical  of  his  genius,  age,  and  decay. 
His  residence  in  Sicily  would  seem  to  have  been  of  consider- 
able length,  as  it  afiected  the  purity  of  his  language :  many 
Sicilian  words  (as  ireSaopoi  for  /Lccreejpoc,  ircSop<rcoc  for 
fAiT&pmog)  being  found  in  his  later  plays ; — ^his  appeal  to 
posterity  would  seem  to  show  that  his  rivals  were  unjustly 
preferred  to  him : — ^'I  appeal  to  posterity,'^  said  he,  *4n  the 
assurance  that  my  works  wiU  meet  that  reward  from  time, 
which  the  partiality  of  my  contemporaries  refuses  to  be- 
stow.^ This  appeal  was  soon  verified,  for  after  his  death, 
the  Athenians  made  a  decree  for  furnishing  the  expense  of 
representing  his  tragedies  out  of  the  public  purse,  a  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  a  picture  painted  descrip* 
tive  of  his  valour  at  Marathon,  in  which  he  was  represented 
by  the  side  of  Miltiades.  Quinctilian  assigns  a  different 
reason  for  the  decree  just  mentioned;  he  says  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  plays  corrected,  which  were  rude  and 
unpolished.  He  is  said  to  have  composed  seventy  Dramas, 
of  which  fivo  were  satyrical,  and  he  was  thirteen  times 
viftor;  seven  are  still  extant ;  Sophocles  composed,  accord- 

*  He  probably  visited  Sicily  but  twics;  first  in  468  B.C«»  according 
to  Plutarch's  testimony,  immediately  after  his  defeat  by  Sophocles  ; 
secondly,  in  458,  B.C.  (having  returned  in  the  mean  time)  immediately 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  Tetralogy  :  his  fondness  for  the 
Dorian  Institutions,  his  aristocratical  spirit,  and  adoption  of  the  politics 
of  Aristeides  bad  long  before  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  demagoguei* 
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ing  to  B6ckh,  fleventj;  according  to  Snidas^  one  Etmdiidd 
and  twenty-three,  seven  are  only  extant;  he  was  twenty 
times  victor.  Euripides  composed  seventy-five  plays; 
eighteen,  and  one  Satyric  Drama,  the  Oydops,  are  extant; 
he  was  only  five  times  victor ;  the  extant  plays  of  .^Ssdhylns 
in  chronological  order,  are  the  Supplices,  Persse,  Prc»netheu8 
•  vinctus,  Septem  contra  Thebas,  Agamemnon,  Oho^^phori, 
Eumenides;  those  of  Sophocles,  are  the  Ajax,  Electra, 
(Edipns  Tyrannus,  Antigone,  Trachinise,  Philoctetes,  (Edi- 
pns  Ooloneus. 

^schylus  was  in  reality  the  creator  of  Tragedy.  He 
added  a  second  actor  to  the  locutor  of  Thefiqpis  and  Phry- 
nichus,  and  thus  introduced  the  regular  dialogue.  He 
abridged  the  immoderate  length  of  the  choral  odes,  maldng 
them  subservient  to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  ex* 
panded  the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent; 
he  introduced  a  regular  stage  with  appropriate  sc^iery  (Hor. 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  279);  by  him  the  performers  were  fumished 
with  appropriate  dresses,  and  this  he  did  with  such  taste, 
that  the  priests  did  not  scruple  to  copy  and  adopt  his 
fashion  in  their  habiliments;  he  invented  the  cothurnus, 
and  the  mask,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to  give  power  and 
distinctness  to  the  voice ;  it  is  thought,  that,  like  Thespis 
and  Phrynichus,  he  did  not  disdain  to  come  forward  in  per- 
son as  an  actor :  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  choral 
dances,  and  invented  several  figure-dances  himself-^Ae 
dances  he  composed  for  his  "  Septem  contra  Thebas^'  were 
particularly  apposite  to  the  scene,  and  greatly  applauded ; 
declining  the  assistance  of  the  regular  ballet  masters,  he 
himself  carefully  instructed  his  choristers,  one  of  whom, 
Telestes,  was  such  a  proficient,  as  distinctly  to  express  by 
dance  al<me  the  various  occurrenoes  of  the  play;  Telestes 


•End  tile  Koioor  (^  a  statue  decreed  to  him,  which  ¥^  planned 
-eonspiououflly  within  the  theatre,  whilst  those  of  the  most 
oelebrated  Poets  were  not  admitted  nearer  than  the  steps 
or  porUco ;— these  dances  were  finally  laughed  out  of 
fashion  by  the  parody  of  the  satyrical  comedy,  ^ohylus 
introduced  a  practice,  which  afterwards  became  a  fixed  rule, 
sciz.  the  removal  of  all  scenes  of  bloodidied  and  minder 
from  public  view  (Hor.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  185)  ;  he  introduced 
drunken  characters  on  the  stage,  a  practice,  says  Athenseus, 
which  accorded  with  his  own  habits ;  his  writing,  howevefi 
under  the  influence  of  wine,  with  which  he  is  sometimes 
charged,  may  only  signify  that  he  wrote  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Bacchus — under  the  true  inspiration  of  poetry. 
So*  many  and  so  important  were  the  additions  and  im- 
provements of  .£schylus,  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenifms  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy.  In  philosophical 
sentiments  he  was  a  PyUiagorean;  in  his  Dramas,  the 
tenets  of  this  sect  may  be  traced,  as,  deep  veneration  for 
ike  Gods,  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  and  the 
nuptial  bond,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  origin  of 
names  firom  imposition  and  not  from  nature,  ihe  import- 
ance  of  numbers,  the  science  of  physiognomy,  and  the 
sacred  character  of  suppliants.  Aristophanes,  in  his  Frogs, 
has  sketched  his  character ;  he  depicts  his  temper  as  proud 
and  impatient,  his  sentiments  noble  and  warlike,  his  genius 
inventive  and  towering,  even  to  extravagance ;  his  style 
bold  and  lofty,  fidl  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  ponderous 
expressions;  whilst  in  the  dramatic  arrangement  of  his 
pieces,  there  remained  much  of  ancient  simplicity  and  even 
of  uncouth  rudeness ;  the  spectacle  which  his  Drama  exhi- 

*  Be  fint  introduced  the  cuitom  ef  contsadiiig  ifith  irilogiei 4 
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bits,  is  that  of  one  sublime,  simple  scene  of  awful  magnifi* 
cence :  there  are  some  passages  of  so  figurative  and  meta- 
phorical a  sort,  that  they  would  lead  one  to  think  that  his 
campaigns  against  the  Persians  tinctured  his  language  with 
something  of  the  Oriental  tone  of  expression.  No  Poet 
introduces  his  characters  on  the  scene  with  more  dignity 
and  stage-effect  ;ihe  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spec- 
tator in  suspenseJby  a  preparatory  silence  in  his  chief  per- 
son, which  is  amongst  the  most  refined  arts  of  the  Dramatic 
Poet.  In  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  three  entire  acts  are 
occupied  in  a  contest  between  JEschylus  and  Euripides  for 
the  tragic  chair  among  the  departed  spirits ;  Bacchus  is 
judge,  who  decides  in  favour  of  .Slschylus ;  the  decree  is 
also  decisive  against  Sophocles,  for  he  declares  his  acquies- 
cence under  the  judgment,  if  it  should  be  given  for  ^schy- 
lus,  but  if  otherwise,  he  avows  himself  ready  to  contest 
the  palm  with  Euripides;  thus  Aristophanes  ranks  JEschylus 
superior  to  the  dignified  Sophocles  and  the  philosophic 
Euripides ; — this  opinion,  however,  was  not  held  by  all ; 
Aristodemus  the  Little,  gives  the  first  rank  in  Epic  to 
Homer,  in  the  Dithyramb  to  Melanippides,  in  statuary  to 
Polydetus,  in  painting  to  Zeuxis,  and  in  Tragedy  to  So- 
phocles. Sophocles  seems  also  to  be  the  decided  favorite 
with  Longinus.  Dionysius  praises  the  splendor  of  the 
talents  of  iEschylus,  the  propriety  of  his  characters,  the 
originality  of  his  ideas,  the  force,  variety  and  beauty  of  his 
language.  Longinus  speaks  of  the  bold  magnificence  of 
his  imagery,  whilst  he  condemns  i^ome  of  his  conceptions 
as  overstrained.  Quinctilian  praises  the  dignity  of  his  sen* 
timents,  the  sublimity  of  his  ideas,  and  the  loftiness  of  his 
style.    Such,  in  the  eyes  of  Antiquity,  was  the  Shakspeare, 

or  the  Dante  of  the  CfrecioADrama.  At  his  death,  Sophocles 
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wa0  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  and  Euripides  in  his  twenty* 
fourth.  Chionides  and  Dinolochus,  writers  of  the  old 
Comedy  flourished  in  his  time ;  as  did  the  philosophers 
Zeno  Eleates,  Anaxagoras,  and  Parmenides.  Socrates  was 
in  his  twenty-second  year  when  iBschylus  died,  and  Pindar 
died  two  years  before  him. 

16.  Sophocles,  by  the  addition  of  the  third  actor,  in- 
troduced the  sixth  and  perfect  form  of  Tragedy.  Colonus, 
a  village  about  a  mile  from  Athens,  gave  him  birth,  01. 71.2, 
B.C.  496.  (JEschylus  B.C.  525,  Euripides  B.C.  480.)  He 
was  thus  thirty  years  junior  to  i^schylus,  and  fifteen  years 
senior  to  Euripides — ^his  father  Sophilus,  an  opulent  man, 
gave  him  the  best  education  his  country  could  afford;  he 
was  instructed  in  the  principles  of  poetry  and  music,  and 
in  the  exercises  of  the  Palcestra,  in  all  of  which  he  gained 
the  prize ;  a  proof  of  his  beauty  and  accomplishments  is 
given  in  this,  that  at  the  age  of  16,  he  was  selected  to  lead* 
with  dance  and  lyre  the  chorus  of  youths,  who  performed  the 
peean  of  their  country^s  triumph  after  the  victory  of  Salamis: 
his  first  victory  was  gained  in  his  tweniy-f^SSk  year,  B.C.  468, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  bones  of  Theseus  being  transferred 
from  Scyros  to  Athens  by  Cimon : — ^schylus,  now  for 
thirty  years  the  master  of  the  stage,  was  also  a  candidate; 
party  feeling  excited  such  a  tumult  among  the  spectators 
that  the  Archon  Aphepsion  had  not  balloted  the  judges, 
when  Cimon  advanced  with  his  nine  fellow  generals  to  ofier 
the  customary  libations  to  Bacchus ;  they,  taking  the  re- 
quisite oath,  seated  themselves  as  judges  of  the  perform- 
ance :  Sophocles  was  pronounced  victor :  from  this  event, 

*  He  WM  thus  the  Exarchus,  and  possiblyi  therefore,  composed  the 
Ode. 
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B.O.  468,  to  his  death  B.O.  405,  during  sixty-three  years, 
he  continued  to  exhibit :  twenty  times  he  gained  the  first 
prize,  still  more  frequently  the  second,  and  never  sank  to 
the  third ;  his  powers,  so  far  from  becoming  exhausted  by 
continued  efforts,  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and 
age  but  a  mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  more 
gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression ; — ^in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year  he  was  one  of  the  ten  Gfenerals,*  with  Peri- 
cles and  Thucydides  among  his  colleagues,  and  served  in 
the  war  against  Samos ;  at  a  more  advanced  age  he  was  ap- 
pointed priest  to  Alon,  one  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  his 
country,  an  office  more  suited  to  his  peaceful  temper ;  in 
extreme  age,  413  B.O.  he  was  one  of  the  ten  ir/oojSovXof, 
appointed  in  the  progress  of  the  revolution  brought  about 
by  Pisander,  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  re- 
port thereon  to  the  people  assembled  on  the  hiU  of  Golonus, 
his  native  place ;  and  there,  he  assented  to  the  establish- 
ment of  oligarchy  under  the  council  of  400,  '^as  a  bad  thing, 
but  the  least  pernicious  measure  which  circumstances  al- 
lowed ;^  his  sorrows  arising  from  the  reverses  of  his  country 
were  aggravated  by  domestic  trials;  his  son  lophon,  (by 
his  first  wife,  Nicostrata,)  also  a  tragic  Poet,  jealous  of 
his  father^s  affection  for  his  grandson  Sophocles,  son  of 
Ariston,  (by  his  second  wife,  Theoris,)  endeavoured  to  de- 
prive him  of  the  management  of  his  property,  on  the 
ground  of  dotage :  Sophocles  merely  read  before  the  court 
his  (Edipus  at  Oolonus,  which  he  had  just  composed,  or  ao- 

*  This  appointment,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  the  political  wisdom 
exhibited  in  his  Antigone,  performed  440,  B.C.  in  which  play  also  he 
conciliated  the  favor  of  the  popular  party  by  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Pericles,  Y.  662«  A  similar  distinction  was  confened  on 
Phrynichus. 
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cording  to  some,  that  b^utiful  ctonis  only,  in  wKcli  he 
celebrates  the  loveliness  of  his  favourite  residence ;  the  ad- 
miring judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed  the  cause,  and  ac- 
companied the  aged  Poet  home  with  the  utmost  honor  and 
respect  :*  he  was  spared  the  misery  of  witnessing  the  utter 
overthrow  of  his  country ;  early  in  the  year  405,  B.O.  (for 
he  was  not  alive  at  the  exliibition  of  the  Banse,  during  the 
.Lensean  festival  in  that  year)  01.  93.4,  at  the  age  of  90, 
some  months  before  the  defeat  of  -ffigospotami  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  death  came 
gently  on  the  old  man,  full  of  years  and  glory.  (Euripides 
died  shortly  before  him,  B.C.  406.)  The  accounts  of  his 
death  are  various;  some  say  that  he  was  choked  by  a 
grapertone,  which  the  actor  Callipides  brought  him  from 
Opus,  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria ;  others  from  exertion 
m  reading  aloudf  a  long  paragraph  of  the  Antigone; 
others  from  joy  at  gaining  a  poetical  prize  at  the  Olympic 
Cfames;  others  from  joy  at  gaining  the  prize  on  the  exhi- 
bition of  his  CEdipus  Goloneus ;  he  died  when  the  Athenians 
were  besieged,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in  possession  of 
Deoelea,  the  place  of  his  family  sepulture :  Bacchus  (it  is 
said)  twice  appeared  to  Lysander,  the  Spartan  General, 
and  bid  him  allow  the  interment,  which  took  place  with  all 
due  solemnity.  Ister  states,  that  the  Athenians  passed  a 
decree,  to  appoint  an  annual  sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a 
man.     In  his  younger  days  he  was  addicted  to  wine  and 

*  This  beautiful  story  is  a  mere  fabrication,  for  the  CEdipus  at  Co- 
lonoB  most  have  been  acted,  at  least  for  the  first  time,  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

i*  As  Wx^^Pwla  was  attributed  to  Sophocles,  if  it  arose  from  delicate 
langs,  this  account  of  his  death  is  probable  enough ;  there  are  chrono- 
logical objecUons  to  the  other  statements.    See  Clinton,  F.H.  ii.p.  85. 
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pleasnre ;  Plato  records  a  saying  of  his,  *'  I  thank  old  age 
for  delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  passions.^ 
Aristophanes,  who  in  his  Banse,  manifests  so  much  respect 
for  Sophodes,  then  just  dead,  had,  fourteen  years  before, 
accused  him  of  avarice,  an  imputation  not  reconcileable 
with  his  character;  a  kindly  and  contented  disposition, 
blemished  with  intemperance  in  pleasures,  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  Sophocles-^-a  character  beautifully  described  by 
Aristophanes  in  this  line-^ 

'O  8'  cSkoXoc  (dv  IvOaS',  AkoKoq  8'  Ital. 

He  gave  the  last  improvements  to  Tragedy;*  added  a 
third  actor,  a  number  which  was  never  afterwards  ior 
creased ;  he  shortened  the  choral  songs  further,  and  more 
fully  developed  the  dialogue ;  introduced  a  more  laboured 
complication  of  the  plot,  a  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents 
and  a  more  complete  unfolding  of  them;  a  more  steady 
method  of  dwelling  on  ail  the  points  of  an  action,  and  of 
bringing  out  the  more  decisive  ones  with  greater  stage-effect; 
under  his  directions  the  effect  of  theatric  representation  was 
heightened  by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefuUy  painted  and 
duly  arranged :  his  odes  are  distinguished  by  their  close 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  play,  the  correctness 
of  their  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  their  poetry ;  he 
improved  the  rhythm ;  his  versification  is  softer,  and  his 
style  more  sweet  than  that  of  ^schylus ;  he  studied  musio 
and  the  dance  under  Lamprus,  and  in  both  was  an  adept ; 
he  danced,  or,  according  to  some,  played  ball,  at  the  per« 

*  iBschylus  introduced  three  actors  into  some  of  his  later  dramas  i 
for  instance,  the  Choephoree — but  he  doubtless  borrowed  the  hint 
from  Sophocles,  who  gained  his  first  victory  twelve  years  before  th« 
death  of  ^schylus. 


fomumoe  of  hLs  own  Nausicaa,*  and  accompanied  the 
ehonueB  of  his  Thamyris  with  his  voice  and  harp ;  his  pic- 
tures of  w(Hnen  are  flatteringly  drawn,  and  his  style  is  com- 
pared to  the  honey  of  the  Bee  for  sweetness ;  his  language, 
though  at  times  marked  by  harsh  metaphor  and  perplexed 
oonstruction,  is  pure  and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the 
gigantic  phraseology  of  .fischylus  on  the  one  hand,  or  sink- 
ing into  the  common-place  diction  of  Euripides  on  the 
other.  His  management  of  a  subject  is  admirable.  No  one 
widerstood  so  well  the  artful  envelopement  of  incident,  the 
secret  excitation,  and  the  gradual  heightening  of  the^feel- 
ings  up  to  the  final  crisis,  when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth 
in  all  the  force  of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion. 
Such  was  Sophocles,  the  most  perfect  in  dramatic  arrange- 
ment, the  most  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  dignified 
thought,  word,  and  tone,  among  the  Tragic  Triumvirate. 
In  the  words  of  Porson — ^'  Sophocles  nuUam  scenam,  nul- 
lam  personam  inducit,  quse  non  ad  dramatis  ceconomiam 
pertineat,  Ghorus  ejus  nihil  intercinit,  quod  non,  secundum 
Horatii  prseceptum,  proposito  conducat  et  apte  cohsereat, 
Heroas  sues,  aut  pietatis  et  justitisQ  amantes,  imitando  pro- 
ponit,  aut  secus  sentientes  merito  supplicio  afficit.^ 

AD  the  playsof  JEschylus  contained  three  Episodes  or  Acts, 
their  intervals  being  occupied  by  the  chants  of  the  chorus, 
but  sometimes  the  chorus,  either  excited  by  violent  feeling, 
or  the  economy  of  the  play  demanding  it,  sung  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  acts,  so  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  chorus 
of  .^Sschylus,  the  one,  of  those  which  intervene  hettoeen  the 
Episodes,  called  ordinary,  the  other  of  those  which  chant 

•,Tbe  Nanticaa  was  probably  a  Satyric  Drama ;  the  Odytiee  wai 
m  rich  ftorehonse  for  the  satyrical  plays.  Sophocles  appeared  but  rarely 
00  the  stage  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his  toice. 
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in  the  mddU  of  the  Episodes  called*  extraordinary-^the 
first  kind  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes — hytims  of  praise 
on  account  of  prosperous  events,  or  dirges^  deploring  their 
own  or  their  friend's  misfortunes,  or  moral  precepts^  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  play. 

Sophocles,  in  matters  relating  to  the  chorus,  departed 
much  from  the  ancient  nature  of  the  tragic  chorus ;  in  his 
plays,  the  chorus  never  sustains  the  first  part ;  misfortunes 
never  affect  the  chorus  itself,  but  it  is  always  united  in  the 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  first  chaxa«ter  of  the  play; 
lience  it  does  not  exhibit  those  violent  feelings,  with  which 
it  is  excited  in  the  plays  of  iEschylus ;  itself,  struck  with 
terror,  does  not  produce  horror  in  the  minds  of  the  spec- 
tators, but  moved  with  pity  for  its  friends,  it  leads  the 
Bpectators  also  to  pity ;  hence  its  chants,  though  connected 
with  the  plot  of  the  play,  are  less  so  than  in  ^schylus, 
who,  when  he  does  not  conunit  the  first,  does  the  second 
part  or  character  to  the  chorus ;  its  chants,  shortened  by 
dffischylus,  are  still  more  so  by  Sophocles — and  the  episodes, 
ih&ir  ntmber  Jmng  increased — are  so  joined  together,  that 
the  stage  being  scarcely  ever  left  &ee  from  actors,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  play  always  advances ;  whereas  in  the  plays  of 
JEschylus,  when  each  episode  was  finished,  the  actors  re- 
tired, and  the  chorus  chanted ;  in  Sophocles  the  chants  of 
the  chorus  frequently  succeed  the  Episodes,  most  frequently 

*  An  instance  of  an  extraordinary  chorus  arising  from  the  economy 
of  the  play  is  that  of  the  Persee,  where  the  chorus  inyokes  the  in- 
fernal Qods  at  the  command  of  Atossa.  An  instance  of  one  arising 
from  sudden  impulse  of  passion,  is  in  the  Choephorse,  where  the 
choroB  breaks  out  into  an  address  to  Orestes  and  £lectra»  whilst  en« 
gaged  in  aveng^  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  in  the  midst  of  the  third 
Episode* 
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however  they  arc  inserted  in  other  places ;  hence  the  ecor 
nomy  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  does  not  admit  the  two- 
fold distinction  of  the  chorus,  which  the  plays  of  ^schylu^ 
do — ^but  this  distinction  being  laid  aside,  all  the  choruses 
of  Sophocles  may  be  reduced  to  four — hymm — dirges^^ 
philosophical  sentiments — or  predictions*  concerning  tho 
doubtful  issue  of  events. 

17.  Euripides  was  the  son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Glito,  of 
the  borough  Phlya,  and  the  Gecropid  tribe ;  bom  01.  75.1, 
B.C.  480,  in  Salamis,  (whither  his  parents  had  retired 
during  the  occupation  of  Attica  by  Xerxes,)  on  the  very 
day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that  Island ;  he  is  said  to 
have  been  much  attached  to  Salamis,  and  to  have  written 
his  tragedies  in  a  gloomy  cave  in  that  island — others  say 
that  he  was  bom  on  the  day  the  Greeks  gained  tho  battle 
of  the  Euripus,  and  that  he  was  thence  sumamed  Eu- 
ripides. Aristophanes  (and  Theopompus  agrees  with  him) 
says,  that  his  mother  was  an  herb-seller — Philochorus, 
on  the  contrary,  endeavours  to  prove  that  she  was  a  lady 
of  noble  birth :  a  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of  thq 
respectability  of  his  birth  is  ^ven  in  Athenseus,  who  says, 
that  the  most  noble  boys  used  to  feast  with  the  Magistrates, 
and  mentions  Euripides  as  an  instance ;  and  Theophrastua 

*  These  predictions  were  required  in  Sophocles  and  EuripideSi  not 
•o  in  ^schylus ;  for  the  economy  of  his  dramas  did  not  present  a  gra« 
dual  and  successiye  unrayelling  of  the  p/of>  so  that  there  was  no  room 
for  any  expectation  of  strange  occurrences,  or  any  uncertainty  of 
event,  which  would  originate  doubts  and  anticipations  on  the  part  of 
the  chorus  ;  these  predictions  were  also  founded  on  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  lyric  poetry  was  composed  under  the  influence  of  a  di- 
vine afflatus,  hence  prophetic  intimations  were  regarded  as  suitable  to 
the  character  of  the  chorus— there  is  an  instance  of  this  in  OSdipui 
rei«  v«  1105— 28^where  the  chorus  starts  several  coiyectures  conoem- 
ing  the  oxigin  of  (Edipus. 
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Bays,  that  when  a  boy  he  officiated  as  cup-bearer  to  a 
chorus  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenians,  in  the  festival 
of  the  Delian  Apollo ;  as,  however,  the  birth  and  parent- 
age of  a  distinguished  dramatist  must  have  been  well 
known  in  Athens,  there  would  have  been  neither  point  nor 
poignancy  in  the  jeering  of  Aristophanes  on  his  birth  by 
the  mother^s  side,  had  it  not  be^n  a  fact  of  public  no- 
toriety ;  it  is  then  probable  his  mother  was  of  humble  sta- 
tion ; — ^his  father  must  have  been  a  man  of  wealth,  from 
the  costly  education  he  gave  his  son ;  the  pupil  of  Anax<- 
sgoras,  Protagoras,  and  Prodicus  (who  was  so  extravagant 
that  he  got  the  name  of  TrcyrriKovroSpax/xoc,  from  the  sum 
he  charged  as  the  price  of  his  tuition,)  could  not  have  been 
the  son  of  persons  very  mean  or  poor : — ^his  father,  led  by 
an  oracle,  which  promised  future  crowns  to  his  son,  (poetic 
garlands,)  thinking  gymnastic  garlands  were  intended,  di- 
rected his  attention  in  early  life  to  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  crowned  in  the  Eleusi-^ 
nian  and  Thesean  contests ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
ever  a  candidate  in  the  Olympian*  games ;  even  at  this 
early  age,  however,  ho  is  said  to  have  attempted  dramatic 
composition ;  he  also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting, 
and  some  of  his  pictures  were  long  afterwards  preserved  at 
Megara;  at  length  quitting  the  gymnasium,  he  applied 
himself  to  philosophy  and  literature ;  under  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Prodicus,  he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for 
which  his  dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished,  so  much 
BO,  that  Quinctilian  recommends  him  above  Sophocles,  or 
any  other,  to  the  young  pleader^  "  in  style  (says  he)  he  ap- 
proaches to  the  oratorical,  being  dense  in  his  sentences, 
equal  to  the  philosophers  in  his  sentiments,  and  to  be  com- 


*  He  was  excluded  from  a  contest  with  the  younger  combatants* 
olljection  beings  mised  against  him,  on  account  of  bis  age. 


an 
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pared  to  the  most  eloquent  of  the  forum  in  spealdng  and 
answering,  wonderful  in  expressing  all  the  emotions,  but 
exoelling  all  in  exciting  the  emotions  of  pity,  madness,  and 
love — he  was  admired  and  imitated  by  Menander  ;^  Cicero 
also  was  a  great  admirer  of  Euripides,  probably  on  account 
of  his  oratorical  excellence ;  from  Anaxagoras  he  imbibed 
those  philosophical  notions,  which  are  occasionally  brought 
forward  in  his  works — ^for  instance,  that  the  sun  was  a 
glowing  mass  of  irour-^iiS/oov  iiawvpov — ^that  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  was  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
in  Ethiopia,  that  air  and  earth  are  the  producing  causes 
of  all  things,  that  the  Deity  is  airro^vrig.  Pericles  was  his 
fellow-disciple,  under  both  Prodicus  and  Anaxagoras ;  So- 
crates was  his  fellow-pupil  under  Anaxagoras ;  with  him  he 
was  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  from  him  he  de- 
rived those  moral  gnomse  so  frequently  interwoven  into  his 
speeches  and  narrations ;  indeed  it  is  stated  that  Socrates 
laigely  assisted  Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his  plays, 
and  that  he  seldom  went  to  the  theatre,  except  to  see  some 
new  tragedy  of  his  performed ;  this  philosophising  in  his 
Dramas  gave  Euripides  the  name  of  the  ''stage  philoso* 
pher.'' 

The  immediate  cause  which  determined  him  to  relinquish 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  devote  himself  to  tragic  compo- 
sition,  is  said  to  have  been  the  imminent  danger  his  master 
Anaxagoras  had  incurred  from  advancing  certain  philoso- 
phical tenets ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  his  caution,  the  Poet 
did  not  escape  the  attacks  of  Athenian  sycophancy ;  many 
years  after  this,  the  celebrated  line  in  the  Hippolytus  in* 
Tolved  him  in  a  charge  of  impiety,  viz. — 17  yXwaa*  6fci&fcox*9 
n  Si  ^priv  avctffcoroc ;  and  a  similar  instance  of  perverseness 
in  imputing  to  the  Poet  himself  sentiments  which  belonged 
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to  the  oharact^  represented,  is  mentioned  by  Seneca; 
Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon,  (in  a  play 
so  called,)  a  glowing  eulogy  on  riches ;  the  audience  rose  ii^ 
a  fury,  and  were  for  driving  the  actor  and  drama  from  the 
stage,  until  Euripides,  coming  forward,  begged  them  to 
wait  the  issue  of  the  piece,  when  the  panegyrizer  of  money 
would  meet  the  fate  he  deserved. 

Euripides  began  his  pubUc  career  as  a  Dramatist  OL  81.2, 
B.C.  455,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  he  was  third 
with  a  play  entitled  Peliades,  In  01.  84.4,  B.C.  441,  he 
won  the  prize ;  in  01.  87.2,  B.O.  431,  he  was  third  with  th0 
Medea,  Philoctetes,  Dictys,  and  Theristse,  aSatyric  Drama; 
he  was  first  with  the  Hippolytus,  01.  88.1,  B.G.  428,  the 
year  of  Anaxagoras^  death ;  second,  01.  91.2,  B.G.  415^ 
with  the  Paris,  Palamedes,  Troades,  and  Sisyphus ;  in  this 
contest  Xenocles  was  first  :-^it  was  in  this  year  the  disas* 
trous  SiciUan  expedition  was  undertaken ;  two  years  aftor 
this  the  Athenians  sustained  the  total  loss  of  their  arma« 
ment  before  Syracuse ;  in  his  narration  of  this  disaster, 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  those  captives  wh6  could  repeat  any 
portion  of  the  works  of  Euripides,  were  kindly  treated, 
and  even  set  at  liberty ;  he  also  tells  us  that  Euripides 
honored  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  siege,  with  a 
funeral  poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  has  preserved.  The 
Andromeda  was  exhibited  01.  92.1,  B.C.  412 — ^the  Orestes 
01.  93.1,  B.O.  408 ;  soon  after  this  the  Poet  retired  into 
Magnesia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to  the  court 
of  Archelaus ;  envy  and  enmity  amongst  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  domestic  unhappiness  (having  divorced  his  first  wife^ 
Melito,  for  adultery,  and  being  not  more  fortunate  in  his 
second,  Ghserila)  are  assigned  as  the  reasons  of  his  self- 
^e;— perhaps,  also,  the  charge  of  impiety  mentioned 
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abovOy  Imd  some  share  in  producbg  his  deteiminaiion  to 
leave  Athens;  Socrates,  his  friend,  was  also  invited  by 
Archelaus  to  his  court.  In  Macedonia  he  composed  a  play 
in  honor  of  Archelaus,  and  called  it  by  his  name ;  Arche- 
laus was  so  pleased  with  his  abilities,  that  he  appointed 
him  one  of  his  ministers ;  in  Macedonia  also  he  composed 
the  Bacchse ;  his  death  took  place  01.  93.2,  B.O.  406,  iq 
his  seventy-fifth*  year,  and  was  occasioned  by  an  attack 
which  some  ferocious  hounds  made  on  him ; — ^the  Athenians 
begged  his  body  from  Archelaus,  who  refused  the  request, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Pella,  with  every  demonstration  of 
grief  and  respect ;  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Athens,  bearing  an  inscription  of  four  long  and  short 
verses*  Euripides  in  the  estimation  of  the  ancients,  cer- 
tainly held  a  rank  much  inferior  to  that  of  his  two  great 
rivals; — Aristophanes,  in  his  Banse,  reproaches  him  for 
lowering  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  by  exhibiting  his  heroes 
as  whining  tattered  beggars,  by  introducing  the  vulgar  af- 
fairs of  ordinary  life,  by  the  sonorous  unmeaningness  of 
his  choral  odes,  the  meretricious  voluptuousness  of  his 
music,  the  feebleness  of  his  verses,  and  by  the  loquacity  of 
all  his  personages,  however  low  their  rank  or  unsuitable 
their  character  might  be ; — ^he  laughs  at  the  monotonous 
construction  of  his  clumsy  prologues;  he  charges  his  dramas 
with  an  inunoral  tendency,  (Sophocles  also  had  not  much 
opinion  of  the  moral  excellence  of  Euripides)  and  the  poet 

*  On  the  same  day  on  which  Dionysius  assumed  the  tyranny.  The 
story  of  his  death  is  certunly  a  fabrication»  for,  were  it  true*  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  FrogSi  would  have  alluded  to  it:  it  probably  arose 
from  confounding  his  death  with  that  of  Pentheus,  the  hero  of  the 
BacdiSB,  the  last  piece  he  wrote,  who  wsi  torn  asunder  by  the  infuriated 
Baofhanals, 
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himself  with  contempt  of  the  Gods,  and  a  fondness  for 
new-fangled  doctrines ;  he  jeers  his  affectation  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  and  in  short,  regards  him  with  sovereign 
contempt. 

The  attachment  of  Socrates  and  the  admiration  of 
Archelaos  may  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  insinuations 
of  Aristophanes  against  the  personal  character  of  Euripides; 
and  as  to  his  poetic  powers,  there  is  a  striking  diversity  of 
opinion  between  the  later  comedians  and  the  author  of  the 
Banse,  for  Menander  and  Philemon  held  him  in  high  esteem; 
yet  the  exact  Aristotle,  whilst  allowing  to  Euripides  a  pre- 
eminence in  the  excitement  of  sorrowful  emotion,  (calling 
his  rpayiKwraroQ  irocTyroiv,)  censures  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  his  pieces,  the  wanton  degradation  of  his  person- 
ages, and  the  unconnected  nature  of  his  choruses. 

Longinus,  like  Aristotle,  ascribes  to  him  great  power  in 
working  upon  the  feelings  by  depiction  of  love  and  mad- 
ness, but  he  classes  him  amongst  those  writers,  who,  far 
from  possessing  ori^nality  of  talent,  strive  to  conceal  the 
real  meanness  of  their  conceptions,  and  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  sublimity,  by  studied  composition  and  laboured 
language.  Euripides  is  charged  with  having  a  professed 
antipathy  to  women,  and  his  female  characters  are  unfa- 
vourably cast ;  his  sentiments  breath  the  air  of  the  schools, 
his  images  are  frequently  vulgar,  he  is  carping,  sour,  and 
disputatious. 

18.  From  the  decision  pronounced  by  Bacchus,  in  the 
Banse  of  Aristophanes,  in  favor  of  ^schylus,  in  the  con- 
test between  him  and  Euripides  for  the  tragic  chair,  we 
may  conclude  that  though  we  have  few  remains  of  the 
Chreek  Tragedy,  yet  they  are  the  remains  of  the  best  mas- 
ters ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  best,  or 
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amongst  the  best  performances  of  iheir  respective  authors; 
we  can  judge  but  in  part  from  so  small  a  proportion ;  and 
as  these  authors  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  their  Dramas 
upon  plots  that  were  a  continuation  of  the  same  story,  this 
circumstance  must  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  one  piece, 
that  happens  to  come  down  to  us  disjunctively,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  and  more  which 
might  be  named  amongst  the  remains  of  the  two  other  sur- 
viving Poets. 

19.  Comparison  of  the  three  great  Tragedians.  .^Eschylus 
is  a  bold,  nervous  writer,  his  imagination  fertile,  but  licen- 
tious ;  his  judgment  true,  but  ungovemed ;  his  genius  lively, 
but  uncultivated ;  his  sentiments  noble  and  sublime,  but 
wild  and  fantastic;  his  plots  rude  and  inartificial;  his 
scenes  unconnected,  and  ill-placed ;  his  language  poignant 
and  expressive,  but  frequently  turgid,  obscure  and  bom- 
bastical ;  i^his  characters  strongly  marked,  but  wild  and 
fierce ;  his  peculiar  excellency  was  in  raising  terror  and  as- 
tonishment, in  warm  and  descriptive  scenes  of  ¥rar  and 
slaughter ;  were  a  parallel  to  be  drawn  between  dramatic 
poetry  and  painting,  he  might  be  styled  the  Julio  Bomano 
of  ancient  tragedy.  Sophocles  may  truly  be  called  the 
prince  of  ancient  dramatic  poets ;  his  fables  are  interest- 
ing and  well-chosen ;  his  plots  regular  and  well-conducted ; 
his  sentiments  elegant,  noble,  and  sublime ;  his  incidents 
natural ;  his  diction  simple ;  his  manners  and  characters 
striking,  equal,  and  unexceptionable;  his  choruses  well 
adapted  to  the  subject ;  his  moral  reflections  pertinent  and 
useful ;  his  numbers  sweet  and  harmonious ;  the  warmth  of 
his  imagination  so  tempered  by  the  perfection  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  never  wanders  into  licentiousness,  nor  sinks 
into  coldness  and  insipidity ;  his  peculiar  excellence  lies  in 
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the  descriptive ;  for  instance,  his  fine  description  of  the 
Pythian  games  in  the  Electra,  the  distress  of  Philoctetes 
in  Lemnos,  and  the  praises  of  Athens  in  the  (Edipus 
Coloneus ;  he  may  be  called  the  Raphael  of  the  Ancient 

I  Drama.  Euripides,  fortunately  for  himself  and  us,  is  come 
down  to  us  more  perfect  and  entire  than  either  of  the 
others;  his  fables  are  generally  interesting ;  plots  frequently 
irregular  and  artificial ;  characters  sometimes  unequal,  but 
generally  striking  and  well-contrasted ;  sentiments  fine,  just 
and  proper ;  diction  soft,  elegant  and  persuasive ;  abounds 
more  than  the  others  in  moral  reflections,  which,  not  being 
always  introduced  with  propriety,  give  some  of  his  trage- 
dies a  stiff  and  scholastic  appearance  ;  In  this,  however,  he 
probably  complied  with  the  taste  of  his  age  and  the  wishes 
of  Socrates,  who  would  have  him  deviate  from  the  rigid 
ndes  of  the  Drama,  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  purposes 
of  piety  and  virtue ;  and  there  is  also  in  his  dialogue  a  di- 
dactic and  argumentative  turn,  which  savours  strongly  of 
the  Socratic  disputant,  and  which  procured  him  the  name 

'  of  "  the  philosopher  of  the  theatre.*^  Sophocles  painted 
men  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  Euripides  as  they  were ;  the 
peculiar  excellency  of  Euripides  lies  in  the  tender  and  pa- 
thetic ;  his  choruses  are  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical, 
they  do  not  always  naturally  arise  from  and  correspond 
with  the  incidents  of  the  Drama,  but  they  make  amends 
for  this  fault  by  the  harmony  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
moral  sentiments  they  contain.  On  the  whole,  though 
Euripides  had  not  so  sublime  a  genius  as  iBschylus,  or  so 
perfect  a  judgment  as  Sophocles,  he  wrote  more  to  the 
heart  than  either — ^he  may  be  called  the  Corregio  of  the 
Ancient  Drama.* 

•  If  we  compare  Tragedy  with  Sca]pture»  iBBchylos  is  the  Fhidiai 

of  T^dy,  Sophocto  ber  Polydetoiy  Euipides  ber  I^ysippuff. 
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SO.  Beoictes  the  seven  tragedians  mentioned,  thirty -four 
dthers  have  been  recorded ;  a  few  may  be  noticed :  Enpho- 
rion,  son  of  .Sschylus,  was  a  tragic  writer,  he  defeated  both 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  01.  87,  B.O.  431,  probably  with 
one  of  his  Father^s  Tragedies. 

21.  Aristeas,  and  Pratinas  his  father,  were  surpassed  by 
^schylus  alone  in  writing  Satyric  Dramas.  Ion  was  not  only 
d  Tragedian,  but  a  lyric  poet  and  a  philosopher :  he  also 
wrote  ele^es  and  dithyrambs. 

22.  Agathon,  a  friend  of  Euripides,  may  be  charged 
with  having  originated  the  decline  of  true  tragedy,  by  in* 
troducing  choruses  between  the  acts  which  had  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  circunistances  of  the  piece,  thus  in* 
fringing  the  law  by  which  the  chorus  was  made  one  of  the 
actors:  he  also  wrote  pieces  with  fictitious  names,  a  transi* 
tion  towards  the  new  comedy — something  between  it  and 
the  idyll. 

23.  Garcinus,  with  his  three  dwarfish  sons,  Xenocles, 
Xenotimus,  and  Demotimus,  are  celebrated  for  introducing 
machineiy  and  stage-shows^  especially  in  the  ascent  or  de- 
scent of  the  Gods. 

24.  lophon,  son  of  Sophocles,  was  the  best  tragic  poet 
at  the  time  the  Banse  was  composed,  for  Sophocles,  Euri-* 
pides  and  Agathon  were  dead. 

26.  Euripides,  junior,  nephew  to  Euripides,  besides  hid 
own,  exhibited  several  plays  of  his  uncle ;  to  him  is  as-« 
oribed  an  edition  of  Homer. 

26.  Sophocles,  grandson  of  the  great  tragedian,  exhi- 
bited the  CEdipus  C!oloneus  of  his  grand&ther ;  OL  94» 
B.O.  401. 

27.  Under  the  Ptolemies  flourished  seven  tragio  Poe^ 
called  the  Flmdes. 
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28.  The  last  recorded  Greek  Tragedy  is  the  X/motoc 
ir^crx^v,  in  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  fera— 
published  under  the  name  of  Gregory  Nazianzenus — ^it  was 
composed  of  disjointed  lines  and  phrases  gathered  here  and 
there  from  the  old  Dramatists,  and  so  arranged  as  to  give 
the  History  of  the  Passion.  To  return  to  the  great  Trage- 
dians: 

29.  Of  ^schylus  it  has  been  said  by  Scholefield,  ''  Tra- 
gediam  lateritiam  accepit,  marmoream  reliquit.^  The  prin« 
oiple  which  reigns  through  his  compositions  is  the  tyrant- 
hating  principle ;  his  dramas  owe  their  chief  interest  to  the 
powerful  developments  which  they  contain  of  passions  and 
incidents  growing  out  of  the  efforts  of  injustice  and  arbi- 
trary rule ;  for  instance,  the  Prometheus,  the  Agamemnon, 
and  more  particularly,  the  Persse.  His  mortals  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  vigour  and  mind,  seldom  for  amiable- 
ness  of  character  and  sweetness  of  disposition;  in  his  com- 
position, the  lyrical  animation  preponderates  over  the  epic 
gravity,  and  therefore  in  the  dialogue,  where  each  of  these 
should  stand  in  juxtarposition,  his  genius  seems  to  be 
clogged  with  fetters;  even  here,  however,  his  ships  speed  their 
way  on  wings,  helms  see  and  hear,  smoke  claims  brother- 
hood with  fire,  and  the  deep  bends  its  neck  to  the  yoke ; 
but  no  sooner  haa  he  entered  with  a  choral  chant  into  his 
peculiar  element,  than  his  imfettered  imagination  abandons 
itself  to  its  virildest  flight ;  here  he  is  like  a  prophet  exempt 
from  ordinaiy  restraints,  intelligible  to  the  initiated  alone ; 
he  indulges  his  contemplations  rather  to  intimate  than  ex- 
press, and  hence  he  becomes  obscure  and  enigmatical ;  thi^ 
enigmatical  style  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  character  of 
Cassandra ;  in  proportion  as  he  seeker  out  the  lofty  and  ma- 
jestiO)  he  labours  to  express  it  in  the  rhythm  of  his  T^iset 
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this  may  be  seen  by  comparing  his  long-protracted,  hcavy* 
labouring  senary  with  the  measured  verse  of  Sophocles, 
the  volatile  of  Euripides,  and  the  almost  dancing  of  Aris- 
tophanes. The  intense  richness  of  his  thought  is  mirrored 
in  his  profuse  accumulation  of  synonymes.  In  his  Agamem- 
non, which  is  the  finest  effort  of  his  genius — and  in  other 
plays,  he  represents  Destiny  as  controlling  all,  from  the 
Buler  of  Olympus,  to  the  weakest  who  own  his  dominion, 
and  thus  in  his  mythology  he  differs  from  Homer,  who 
makes  Destiny  identical  with  the  will  of  Jove.  The  Oly- 
tsemnestra  of  ^schylus  (in  his  Agamemnon)  is  compared  to 
the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakspeare ;  they  are  similar  in  this, 
that  they  are  both  led  away  by  an  absorbing  passion  to  the 
deepest  criminal  atrocity  ;  but  Glytsemnestra  is  influenced 
by  revenge  for,  and  love  to,  her  sacrificed  daughter,  and 
guilty  love  for  her  paramour ;  Lady  Macbeth  by  the  exclu- 
sive selfishness  of  high-vaulting  ambition.  A  modem  poet— 
Vittorio  Alfieri — ^has  composed  a  Drama — ^the  Agamem- 
none — ^very  similar  to  that  of  .Sschylus  in  its  incidents  and 
catastrophe,  but  difiering  in  the  delineation  of  particular 
characters;  his  Gljrteemnestra  is  more  feminine  than  that  of 
.fiBchylus,  he  omits  the  character  of  Cassandra,  and  in- 
troduces that  of  Electra. 

SO.  From  the  Homeric  Poems,  the  subject  matter  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  were  derived: 
this  appears  from  the  titles  of  the  ancient  tragedies;  as  the 
Andromache,  Helena,  Troades,  Bhesus,  Hecuba,  Orestes, 
and  Cyclops,  of  Euripides ;  the  Ajax  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles ;  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus ;  '^  Troja  mate- 
riam  dedit  Homero,  ceteris  autem  ille  omnibus  poetis.*^ 
This  he  was  well  calculated  to  do,  from  his  enei^  of 
thought  and  feeling,  richness  of  language  and  vividness  of 
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description,  grandeur  of  events,  majesty  of  versification, 
and  from  his  containing  the  heroic  legends  of  his  comitry, 
and  thus  forming  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  world 
of  heroic  life,  and  the  ages  of  improvement  wliich  suo^ 
ceeded ;  the  Dithyramb  was  the  source  of  tragedy  as  to 
form^  the  Homeric  Poems  as  to  matter. 

31.  The  chorus  being  the  offspring  of  the  dithyramb 
shows  that  tragedy  was  originally  connected  with  religion ; 
this  appears  from  the  choral  chants  of  Euripides,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  detached  from  the  main  piece,  and  con* 
sist  of  philosophical  or  moral  reflections.     Those  of  jSiSchy- 
lus  also,  whose  exposition  of  the  recondite  doctrines  of  the 
priesthood  subjected  him  to  the  charge  of  having  divulged 
the  secrets  of  the  mysteries,  are  of  the  same  character.    It 
is  interesting  to  trace  the  subject  through  its  several  bear- 
ings ;  the  Grecian  mysteries  were  derived  from  Egypt ;  a 
species  of  scenic  spectacle,  termed   the  Search  of  Isis, 
formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Egyptian  rites  of  Osiris, 
and  the  story  of  Oeres^  wanderings  after  Proserpine  formed 
the  groundwork  of  a  similar  representation  in  the  mysteries 
of  Elei^is;  the  chief  performer  (jivaraytoyhi)  in  these  sacred 
spectaclejB,   either  in  person  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
chorus,  accompanied  the  progress  of  the  action  with  an  ex- 
pla^ation ;  these  mysteries  were  accompanied  with  the  per- 
fection of  scenic  portraiture ;  the  actors  in  them  used  the 
mode,  and  a  species  of  sandal  waa  used  by  the  priests  of 
Osiris;  and  to  all  this  may  be  added  the  orchestral  movements, 
which  formed  a  part  of  these  religious  ceremonies ;  hence  it 
appears  that  the  origin  of  the  drama  was  religious,  and  that 
the  Pagan  hierarchy  was  the  Lucina,  who  presided  at  its 
birth.     In  our  own  literature  also,  the  efforts  of  our  early 
dramatists  were  directed  to  subjects  derived  from  religion ; 
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even  the  Paradise  Lost  is  composed  of  a  series  of  minor 
pieces  originally  cast  in  the  dramatic  form,  of  which  the 
Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  and  the  several  Episodes,  which 
were  introduced  subordinately  to  these  grand  events,  were 
the  subject  matter. 

32.  The  Dorian  Drama,  after  which  the  Poems  of  Pindar 
were  modelled,  and  which  preceded  the  Thespian,  wajs 
lyrical,  divided  into  strophes  and  antistrophes,  and  recited 
with  music  and  dancing ;  Thespis  conjoined  the  actor  and 
chorus  in  one  piece ;  his  moving  stage  forming  the  first  par- 
tition between  the  two. 

83.  Though  the  Athenians  were  the  inventors  of  Tragedy, 
properly  so  called,  they  borrowed  its  different  material3 
from  others ;  its  chorus  from  the  dithyramb — the  iambic, 
trochaic  and  anapaestic  measures  from  the  lonians ;  their 
chorus  moved  to  Dorian,  Lydian,  and  Plirygian  harmonics ; 
the  girdle  which  the  heroes  wore  on  the  stage  was  of  Per- 
sian origin ;  and  the  sandal  was  derived  from  Crete. 

34.  An  excuse  for  the  ampidUc  and  sosquipedalia  verba 
of  iSschylus  may  be  had  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  ^Tote,  (viz.  the  period  of  the  Persian  wars,)  and  the 
pecuUar  vehemence  of  his  genius. 

35.  The  introduction  of  the  precepts  of  philosophy  and 
religion  (such  as  the  providence  of  the  Supreme  Ruler,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  state  of  retribution,  &c.) 
into  the  choral  odes  of  Euripides,  while  it  interfered  with 
the  choric  unities,  *.  e,  the  mutual  connexion  of  the  choral 
odes  and  their  respective  pieces,  amply  atoned  for  this  by 
the  air  of  sublimity  and  the  loftiness  of  expression  it  dif- 
fused  all  through  them,  and  by  the  ample  store  it  has  given 
us  of  the  learning  of  the  period,  as  distinguished  from  its 
literature :  besides  his  desire  to  introduce  these  precepts. 
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his  conduct  of  the  Drama  would  lead  to  this  want  of  con- 
nexion ;  the  sources  from  which  he  derived  his  catastrophes, 
and  the  situations  of  his  dramatic  personages,  were  as  ma- 
nifest and  various  as  the  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
whereas  in  those  of  Sophocles  and  ^schylus,  particularly 
the  latter,  a  simple  principle  directed  all,  viz.,  the  influence 
of  destiny  conflicting  with  and  overpowering  human  will ; 
the  chorus  was  considered  by  Euripides  rather  an  impedi- 
ment, than  an  aid  to  the  progress  of  the  action;  he  seems  de- 
sirous to  remove  it  from  the  drama  altogether,  and  thus  he 
supplies  a  link  between  the  ancient  and  modem  tragedy ; 
his  friend  Agathon  carried  out  this  desire  farther ;  it  was 
commenced  by  Sophocles,  who  made  the  chorus  no  longer 
the  principal  personage. 

36.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  Greek  Drama,  that  it  is 
defective  in  freedom  and  fulness  in  the  development  of  hu- 
man nature;  this  arises,  first,  from  the  totally  difierent 
groundwork  of  situation  and  catastrophe  in  .Sschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  in  the  modem  drama ;  that  groundwork, 
viz.,  the  influence  of  Destiny  over  the  human  will,  admitted 
not  of  such  a  development  of  the  passions  of  our  nature, 
as  is  exhibited  in  modem  tragedy.  Euripides  was  difler- 
ent ;  his  was  the  poetry  of  pathos,  which  laid  open  to  view 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  made  use  of  these, 
independently  of  a  controlling  power,  as  generating  causes 
of  action,  situation,  and  catastrophe.  Secondly,  the  ac- 
cessary embellishments  of  mfmc  and  dress^  which  the  Oreeks 
made  use  of  in  their  representations,  were  calculated  to  re- 
move them  from  the  individuality  of  conunon  life;  the 
countenances  of  their  actors  were  concealed  behind  masks, 
and  the  stature  and  dimensions  of  the  principal  personages 
were  greatly  augmented — ^both  rendered  necessary  by  the 
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size  of  their  theatre— -their  pieces  were  accompanied  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  muflic  and  with  imitative  movements; 
and  thus  it  appears  to  have  been  one  great  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  tragic  writer  to  impress  the  senses  of  his  auditory 
forcibly  and  with  effect,  and  while  dwelling  so  much  on  ex- 
ternals, he  was  compelled  to  forego  the  more  solid  advan- 
tages resulting  from  a  closer  approximation  to  the  world  of 
real  life. 

37.  The  Ohoric  Odes  merit  especial  regard,  not  only  as 
constituting  the  individuality  or  peculiarity  of  the  Grecian 
drama,  but  as  being  the  representatives  of  a  most  import- 
ant department  of  Grecian  literature,  viz.  the  lyrical^  which 
has  been  almost  wholly  lost ;  many  of  them  breathe  the 
true  fervor  of  lyrical  inspiration,  and  some  even  approach 
to  the  wildness  and  sublimity  of  the  Dithyramb— for  in- 
stance— that  passage  in  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides,  com- 
mencing V.  64 ;  the  chorus  is  composed  of  Bacchanals — 
the  chant  accompanied  with  all  the  instruments  of  mumc 
they  used  in  the  orgies— the  subject^  the  praises  of  Bac- 
chus. 

38.  The  auro^xcStaff/iiara,  or  extemporaneous  effhsions^ 
of  the  primitive  chorus  in  the  Dionysian  festivals,  were  not 
unlike  the  improvisamenti  of  the  Italian  literature ;  the 
practice  was  not  confined  to  those  festivals,  but  also  was 
extended  to  the  sacred  rites  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

39.  Sophocles  diminished  the  number  of  the  chorus; 
there  having  been  no  fewer  than  fifty  in  the  Suppliants  of 
.fischylus,  a  number  which  served  only  to  embarrass  the 
scenic  representation ;  particularly  as  the  chorus  was  ge- 
nerally selected  from  the  lower  classes  of  society. 

40.  Euripides,  as  well  as  Sophocles,  looked  on  the  chorus 
as  sttstcdning  the  part  of  an  actor  (according  to  Aristotle 
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and  Horace's  rule)  but  in  a  lew  connected  way ;  two  caiues 
of  this  vant  of  connexion  have  been  asaigned  already ;  a 
third  is  this :  that  in  Euripides,  the  connexion  of  the  chorus 
with  the  chief  persona  of  the  Drama  was  in  general  but 
inotdentd,  and  oonBequently  the  interest  they  felt  in  their 
drcumstanoea  was  but  secondary,  and  merged  for  the  most 
part  in  their  own  private  solicitudes ;  these  personal  an- 
xietira  imparted  a  character  of  ieolation  to  their  effusions. 
This  is  partioulariy  apparent  in  the  Iphigenla  in  Aulide, 
m  ^lioh  the  chorus  is  compo«ed  of  womm  of  Ohalciiy  who 
had  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
viewing  the  Greek  Armament. 

41.  ifUchylus  had  but  three  Episodes  or  Acts;  Sophoclei 
increaaed  the  number,  without  laying  down  any  precise 
law  for  himself  in  this  respect ;  Euripides  limited  the  niun- 
ber  to  five,  and  observed  a  more  exact  uniformity  than 
Sophocles  in  the  introduction  of  the  lyric  port  at  the  end 
of  each  Episode. 

48.  Gre^  Tragedy  kept  pace  with  the  plaee  of  its  birth, 
and  flourished  and  declined  with  its  native  countiy ;  the 
rite  of  Athens  ttom  obscurity  to  power  may  be  dated  from 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  soon  after  which  .AleahylUB  formed 
his  plan  of  ancient  Tragedy ;  Athens  then  gave  laws  to 
Greece ;  the  treasure  which  she  had  seized  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  enabled  her  not  only  to  carry  on  her  wars  success- 
fully, but  also  to  encourage  her  heroes,  philosophers,  poets, 
piunt«rs,  architects,  sculptors,  &o. ;  daring  this  happy 
period,  Tragedy  flourished;  Sophocles  succeeded  and  ex- 
oeeded  .^Ischylus ;  and  then  Euripides,  bom  ten  years  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  followed ;  whilst  these  great  writers 
flourished,  Athens  also  flourished,  for  above  half  a  century ; 
the  superiority  of  the  laws  and  coutitation  of  Athras  was 
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extolled  iii  their  writings ;  those  of  Sparta  and  Thebes  were 
condemned ;  Euripides  was  fifty  years  old  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  began,  from  which  period  Athens  declined, 
atid  was  soon  destroyed  by  Sparta,  in  coniedei^y  with  the 
Persian  monarch ;  Sophocles  expired  one  year  before  the 
taking  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  when  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece  deyolved  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

43.  Aristotle  says,  "  it  was  late  before  Tragedy  threw 
aside  the  ludicrous  language  of  its  Satyrical  origin  and  at- 
tained its  proper  dignity,*^  indeed  it  cannot  be  said  that  even 
in  the  bands  of  .SJschylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  it  evei^ 
attained  its  proper  dignity — such  a  dignity  as  excluded  the 
jocose^  the  coarse,  the  comic :  this  is  particulariy  observable 
fai  the  short  dialogue  of  the  Greek  tragedies,  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  a  regular  alternation  of  single  verses.  If  that 
be  tfagi-comedy,  which  is  partly  serious  and  partly  comical, 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  is  a  tragi-comedy  ;^'— in  the  first 
scene  of  the  Ajax  v.  74—88,  the  dialogue  between  Miiierva 
nAA  Ulysses  is  perfectly  ludicrous ;  also  the  scene  between 
Xerxes  and  the  chorus  in  the  Persse  of  JEBcbjlxm ;  thus 
we  see,  even  iil  the  improved  Tragedy,  strong  marks  of  it» 
^tigi-oomic  origin ;  the  true  praise  of  ^^schylus,  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare,  that  of  strong, 
but  irregular,  unequal,  and  hasty  genius ;  what  meditation, 
and  "  the  labor  and  delay  of  the  file"^  only  can  effect,  they 
too  often  want. 

The  incredible  number  of  Tragedies  written  by  these, 
the  best  authors,  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  their 
tragedy  was,  in  many  respects,  a  simple,  unequal,  and  im- 
perfect thing. 

44.  Its  earliest  language  was  of  a  low  and  burlesque' 
kind,  tile  Xl5«c  y^^oia  of  its  satyric  origin,  conveyed  in  the 
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dancing  tetrameter: — ^iBlsohylus,  taking  Homer  for  his 
model,  raised  the  tone  of  tragedy,  not  only  to  the  pomp  of 
the  Epic,  but  to  the  tumid  audacity  of  the  Dithyrambio— 
00  that  as  extremes  will  meet,  the  Xl^cc  yiXota,  he  so  much 
avoided,  came  round  and  met  him  in  the  shape  of  bombast, 
as  when  he  called  ^^  smoke,  the  brother  of  fire,^^  and  ^^  dust, 
the  brother  of  mud.^^  Sophocles  reduced  the  language  of 
his  dialogue  to  a  more  equable  and  sober  dignity — taking 
Homer  still  as  his  model ;  and  thus  his  diction  was  epic, 
though  his  measure  was  iambic.  Euripides  first  brought 
down  the  language  of  tragedy  into  unison  with  the  measure, 
so  that  the  one  bore  the  same  resemblance  to  the  common 
speech  in  its  expressions,  as  the  other  did  in  its  rhythm. 

45.  The  Greek  Tragedians  have  often  been  extolled  for 
a  strict  observance  of  the  unities  of  action,  time,  and 
place,  and  the  modems  censured  for  not  following  their  ex- 
ample ;  from  this  chaige  the  latter  have  been  vindicated 
ably  by  Schlegel.  The  first  unity,  viz.  of  action,  is  admit- 
ted to  be  of  high  importance ;  it  seems  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  continuity  of  feeling  or  interest — a  pervading 
emotion,  an  object,  and  a  deysign — which,  on  its  develop* 
ment,  should  leave  on  the  mind  a  sense  of  completeness. 
Those  of  time  and  place,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
reconunended  by  their  French  advocates,  were  never  scru- 
pulously observed  by  the  Greek  Tra^c  Poets.  In  the 
Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  the  watchman,  appointed  by 
Clytcemnestra,  sees  the  signal  lights  which  announce  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  shortly  after  the  Hero  enters,  having,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  play,  performed  the  voyage  from 
Troy  to  Argos ;  in  the  Supplicants  of  Euripides,  an  entire 
expedition  is  arranged,  leaves  Athens  for  Thebes,  and  ob- 
tains a  victory,  during  a  ahort  choral  ode,  at  the  close  of 
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which  the  messenger  arrives  with  an  account  of  the  events 
of  the  field.  In  the  Trachinise  of  Sophodes,  the  voyage 
from  Thessaly  to  Euboea  is  three  times  performed  during 
the  action.  That  the  events  of  the  play  do  not  oftener 
occupy  a  longer  time,  is  probably  owing  to  the  stage  never 
being  left  empty  by  a  division  into  acts,  but  being  con- 
stantly occupied,  during  the  pauses  of  the  business,  by  the 
chorus.  Nor  is  it  true,  that  no  change  of  scene  ever  took 
place  during  the  representations  of  the  theatre  at  Athens. 
In  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  a  removal  of  the  place  of  action 
necessarily  occurs,  and  in  the  Eumenides  of  .^Sschylus,  it  is 
actually  transferred  from  Delphi  to  Athens;  that  this 
variety  did  not  more  frequently  occur,  may  be  traced  rather 
to  necessity  than  system ;  the  decorations  of  the  Athenian 
stage  were  excedingly  massive  and  costly^,  and  could  not  be 
removed,  during  the  course  of  a  play,  without  great  delay 
and  confusion,  but,  for  purposes  of  convenience  and  effect, 
the  back  scene  was  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  opened, 
and  the  interior  of  the  palace,  or  temple,  which  it  repre* 
sented,  be  rendered  visible  to  the  spectators — Whence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  other  varieties  would  have  been  admitted, 
had  they  been  regarded  as  possible. 
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SECTION  II. 

History  of  Comedy. 

1.  Th&  early  Hiatoiy  of  Grecian  Comedy  ifl  enveloped  in 
itill  more  obscurity  than  that  of  Grecian  Tragedy.  Its  ori-* 
^n  is  referred  by  Aristotle  to  the  Phallic  Songs ;  he  ac* 
knowledges  his  inability  to  trace  its  progress  downwards. 
Its  first  shape  was  probably  that  of  a  ludicrous,  satyrical 
song,  the  extempotal  effusion  of  a  body  of  rustics,  while 
accompanying  the  procession  of  the  Phallus ;  in  emerging 
from  these  disorderly  avrocrx^Si^tr/iiara,  the  first  step  would 
probably  be  the  establishment  of  a  chorus,  and  the  intro* 
duction  of  something  like  subject  and  composition  into  its 
songs  and  recitations ;  the  performers  no  longer  directed 
their  jests  against  each  other,  but  agunst  other  persons ; 
this  probably  was  the  sera  of  Susarion,  who  is  called  the 
inventor  of  Comedy  by  the  Arundel  marble ;  01.  64,  B.C. 
562 ;  he  never  wrote  any,  and  his  Kci;/uf^S(a  could  have  been 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  rough  extemporal  farce,  into  which 
he  improved  the  Phallic  song.  If  Thespis  wrote,  written 
Tragedy  preceded  written  Comedy^  though  the  complexion 
of  the  original  drama  was  comic  in  the  most  extravagant 
degree :  when  Aristotle  says  that  the  Megarians  claimed 
the  invention  of  Comedy,  he  partly  alluded  to  Susarion, 
who  was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Tripodiscus,  in 
Megaris,  (to  others,  of  Icarius,  in  Attica,)  and  partly  to 
Epicharmus,  Syracuse  being  a  colony  of  Megaris.  Such 
was  Comedy  at  the  time  of  Thespis;  its  actors  a  band  of 
peasants  smeared  with  wine  lees ;  its  stage  a  village  green ; 
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but  now  the  improyementfl  in  the  sister-art  would  speedily 
extend  to  Comedy ;  it  became  an  object  of  attention  to 
poets,  who  possessing  more  wit  than  elevation  of  sentiment, 
preferred  this  lighter  species  of  composition  to  the  solenm 
grandeur  of  tragedy ;  interlocutors  were  introduced  with 
the  consequent  dialogue ;  the  Iambic  metre  superseded  the 
Trochaic,  though  not  subjected  to  many  of  the  nicer  re- 
strictions of  the  Tragic  Senarius ;  masks  and  appropriate 
dresses  were  given  to  the  performers,  with  other  requisites, 
the  expenses  of  which  the  contending  poets  were  obliged  to 
defray  themselves,  since  it  was  long  before  the  magistrate 
would  allow  the  Comic  chorus  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
Tragic,  and  be  equipped  at  the  public  cost. 

2.  The  study  of  Homer^s  Margites  gave  a  turn  and  tone 
to  Comedy,  (as  the  reading  of  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to 
Tragedy,)  by  substituting  ridicule  for  invective,  and  giving 
that  ridicule  a  dramatic  cast.  Epicharmus,  Phormis  and 
Dinolochus,  the  early  Sicilian  Comedians,  in  their  mytholo- 
gical Dramas,  adopted  ridicule,  but  Chionides,  Magnes,  &c. 
the  first  Athenian  writers,  adhered  to  the  old  satyric  form, 
and  used  invective ;  Crates  being  the  first  Athenian  who 
adopted  the  Margitic  style  and  subject. 

3.  The  Grecian  Comedy  was  threefold*-— old,  middle  and 
new.  (1.)  In  the  old,  the  characters  were  real  and  living — 
they  were  satirized  personally,  and  by  name.  (2.)  The 
temporary  abolition  of  the  democracy  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  law,  which  forbade  the  introduction  of  individuals  by 
name  as  personages  in  Comedy ;  the  Comic  Poets  therefore 

*  The  first  and  last  writers  of  the  old  Comedy  were  Epicharmusy  or 
Chionides,  and  Theopompus— of  the  middlei  Eubulus  and  Dromo<-»of 
the  new,  Phillppides  and  Posidippus. 
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adopted  sometimes  the  old  Sicilian  style,  and  transformed 
the  mythologio  stories  of  antiquity  into  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tions ;  sometimes  they  parodied  the  pieces  of  the  tragedians ; 
sometimes  ridiculed  the  philosophers ;  and  as  the  law  (which 
probably  was  passed  B.C.  440,  during  the  government  of 
the  thirty)  merely  forbade  the  introduction  of  any  indivi- 
dual on  the  stage  by  name  as  one  of  the  Dramatis  Persone, 
they  evaded  the  prohibition  by  suppressing  the  name,  and 
identifying  the  siatirized  individual  by  means  of  the  mask, 
dress,  and  external  appearance  alone ;  hence  in  the  middle 
Comedy,  the  characters  were  real,  names  fictitious;  the 
w£!olosicon  of  Aristophanes  was  composed  on  the  plan  of 
the  middle  Comedy ;  and  the  Ulysses  of  Cratinus — a  parody 
of  the  Odyssey :  the  chorus  was  withdrawn  from  the  mid- 
dle Comedy  (Hor,  A.  P.  280) — ^the  middle  Comedy  con- 
tinued for  about  fifty  years,  (3.)  The  new  Comedy  com- 
menced about  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  con- 
cluded shortly  after  that  of  Menander.  If  it  had  not  the 
wit  and  fire  of  the  old  Comedy,  it  was  superior  to  it  in  de- 
licacy, regularity,  and  decorum ;  the  old  Comedy  drew  iti 
subjects  from  public,  the  new  from  private  life ;  the  old 
often  took  its  Dramatis  Personse  from  the  generals,  orators, 
demagogues,  or  philosophers  of  the  day,  and  gave  them 
their  real  names ;  in  the  new,  both  characters  and  names 
were  fictitious ;  the  old  was  made  up  of  personal  satire,  in 
the  new,  the  satire  was  aimed  at  the  abstract  vice,  not  at 
the  individual  ofiender ;  the  descriptions  of  the  old  were 
caricatures,  of  the  new,  accurate  portraits  of  men  and 
manners;  and  as  such,  its  gaiety  was  often  interrupted  by 
scenes  of  a  grave  and  affecting  character;  the  writers  of  the 
new  not  only  declaimed  against  the  vice  and  immorality  of 
their  age,  but  ventured  on  truths  and  doctrines  in  religion 
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totaUy  irreoonoilable  to  the  popular  superstition  and  idolatry 
of  the  heathen  world ;  it  was  on  the  new  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks,  that  the  Soman  writers  in  general  founded  theirs, 
and  this  in  the  way  of  translation,  Terence  having  tran- 
slated all  Menander^s  plays,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
more  than  eighty. 

4.  Epicharmus,  the  Sicilian,  produced  the  first  Comedy 
properly  so  called — about  01.  70.1,  B.C.  500,  thirty-five 
years  after  Thespis  began  to  exhibit,  eleven  years  after 
Phrynichus  commenced,  and  just  before  the  appearance  of 
.^Sschylus ;  before  him.  Comedy  was  only  a  series  of  licentious 
songs  and  satiric  episodes,  without  plot  or  connexion ;  he 
gave  to  each  exhibition  one  single  and  unbroken  fable,  and 
converted  the  loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dialogue ; 
the  subjects  of  his  Comedies  were  (as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  extant  titles  of  thirty-five  of  them)  mythological ;  the 
woes  of  heroes  had,  a  few  years  before,  under  Phrynichus, 
become  the  favorite  theme  of  Tragedy ;  Epicharmus  was 
struck  with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth  of  his  audience 
by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous  matter  dressed  up  in 
all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the  newly-invented  art;  and  thus 
he  composed  a  set  of  burlesque  dramas  on  the  usual  Tragic 
subjects;  they  succeeded,  and  the  turn  thus  given  to  Comedy 
long  continued ;  so  that  when  it  returned  to  personality  and 
satire,  as  it  speedily  did.  Tragedy  and  Tragic  Poets  were 
the  constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule;  this  appears 
to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  curious  fact,  that  between 
the  personality  of  the  Phallic  song  at  the  one  end,  and  of 
the  Aristophanio  Drama  at  the  other,  there  intervened  a 
a  completely  different  species  of  Comedy,  viz. — the  Mytho- 
logical Comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis  and  Dinolochus. 
In  the  Amphitryo  of  Plautus,  we  have  an  imitation  of  one 
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of  the  Mythological  Plays  of  Epicharmtui.  The  great 
changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus  justly  entitled  him  to 
be  called  the  inventor  of  Comedy.  He  excelled  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  Epithets,  on  which  account  the  name  of 
'Emxapjuioc  was  given  to  his  style,  making  it  proverbial  for 
its  elegance  and  beauty.  Aristotle  blames  him  for  the  em- 
ployment of  false  antitheses;  Cicero  calls  him  ^'acutum  nee 
insuLsum  hominem'** — Plato  terms  him  "the  first  of  the 
Comic  writers^' — Plautus  imitated  him  (Hor.  2  Ep.  2,  58) ; 
he  was  a  Philosopher  and  a  Pythagorean ;  there  were  not 
two  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  a  Comic  writer  and  the 
other  a  Philosopher,  as  some  supposed ; — Epicharmus  was 
both.  Some  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  two  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  his  Comedies  contained,  in  pithy  gnomse,  lesr 
sons  on  morality  and  politics ;  we  find  hipi  still  exhibiting 
Comedies,  B.C.  477,  in  Hiero**s  reign,  who  commenced  to 
reign  B.C.  478 ;  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety*  or  ninety- 
seven. 

5.  Phormisf  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Grelon,  elder  bro- 
ther, and  predecessor  of  Hiero ;  his  comedies  and  those  of 
Dinolochus,  another  Sicilian,  were  mythological;  these 
three  used  the  Doric  dialect. 

6.  Chionides  was  the  first  Comic  writer  among  the  Athe- 
nians, 01.  73.2,  B.C.  487 :  his  Comedy,  as  appears  from  the 
names  of  three  which  are  recorded,  and  indeed  the  Attic 
comedy  from  its  origin,  was  [Personal  and  satirical.  Magnes, 
the  Athenian,  was  of  the  same  age  as  Chionides,  his  plays 
of  the  same  kind — ^in  his  old  age  his  services  were  forgotten, 
and  he  died  in  neglect  and  obscurity.  These  five  are  called 
the  Fathers  of  Comedy. 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  former  number— -Lucian  the  latter, 
f  Phormif  was  the  first  who  covered  the  stage  with  purple  skins* 
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7.  The  three  great  writers  of  the  old  Comedy  are  Crar 
tinus,  Eupolifl,  and  Aristophanes ;  mentioned  by  Horace. 
(I  Sat.  4.)  Quinctilian  recommends  the  old  Greek  Comedy, 
and  these  authors  in  particular,  as  the  best  model  (Homer 
only  excepted)  for  his  orator  to  form  himself  on,  ajs  it  is 
there  only  he  will  find  the  Attic  style  in  its  purity  and  per- 
fection. The  first  play  (the  ^ApxiXoxot)  of  Cratinus  (the 
eldest  of  the  three)  was  exhibited,  01.  83,  B.C.  448,  when 
he  was  seventy-one  years  of  age.  In  01.  85.1,  B.C.  440, 
a  decree  was  passed  by  the  magistracy,  prohibiting  the  ex- 
hibition of  Comedy,  on  account  of  its  personality  and 
abuse ;  but  this  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that  and 
the  two  following  years,  being  repealed  in  the  Archonship  of 
Euthymenea ;  and  Cratinus*  opened  the  theatre  with  his 
Xcf;£a^o/i€i/o(,  Eupolis  with  his  Nov/ii|veae,  and  Aristophanes 
with  his  *k\apvHQ ;  being  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
'lirirfic,  Cratinus,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  brought  out  his 
rivr/vi})  or.  The  Flagon,  and  was  victor;  he  died, aged  ninety^ 
seven,  B.C.  422 ;  he  got  the  name  of  ^«Xo7rorijc»  from  his 
love  of  wine ;  Hor.  "  Prisco  si  credis,"  &c.  1  Ep.  19.  Aris- 
tophanes humourously  ascribes  his  death  to  a  shock  on 
seeing  a  cask  of  wine  staved  and  lost.  The  character  of 
the  old  Comedy  is  well  defined  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
JRanse — voKka  filv  yiXdia  liiruy  iroWa  Si  tnrovSala, 

8.  Between  Cratinus  and  Eupolis,  two  other  Comic 
writers  intervened.  Crates  and  Phrynichus ;  Crates,  origi- 
nally an  actor  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus,  and  the  great  rival 
of  Aristophanes^  favorite  actors,  Callistratus  and  Philonides, 
was  the  first  Athenian  poet  who  abandoned  the  satiric  form 
of  Comedy,  and  made  use  of  invented  and  general  stories 

*  Cratinus  gained  the  second  prize*  Eupolis  the  third,  Aristophanes 
the  first. 
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or  fables ;  perhaps  the  decree  mentioned  above  had  some 
share  in  giving  bis  plays  this  less  offensive  turn ;  some  say 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  drunken  character  on  the 
stage ;  Aristotle  also  says  that  be  made  the  iambic  metre 
of  tbe  old  comedy  more  free  and  appomte  to  familiar 
dialogue.  The  names  of  ten  of  the  comedies  of  Pbrynichus 
are  extant. 

9.  Eupolis,  nearly  of  tbe  same  age  with  Aristophanes, 
was  a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of  his  day  ;— 
Peruus  terms  bim  "  iratum  i"  he  attacked  Hyperbolus  the 
orator,  Autolycus  the  Aroopaglte — and  even  Cimon,* 
charging  him  with  partiality  for  the  Lacediemonians,  and 
with  drunkenness ;  bis  death  is  ascribed  to  Aloibiadee, 
whom  be  had  lampooned,  and  who  is  said  to  have  had  him 
thrown  overboard  during  tbe  passage  of  the  Athenian 
armament  to  Sieily,  B.G.  4fl5,  but  Cicero  shews  from  Era- 
tosthenes that  this  is  an  error,  tie  Eupolia  composed  several 
Comedies  after  this  date;  his  tomb  was  erected  in  Sioyonia, 
which  makes  it  probable  be  died  there. 

IQ.  Aristophanes  was  tbe  eon  of  Philippus,  an  Athenian; 
as  his  maiden  Comedy,  the  AotroXtic,  was  represented 
B.O.  427,  and  when  be  was  under  thirty  (the  age  required 
by  law  in  those  who  were  allowed  a  Comic  chorus  by  the 
Archon) — and  therefore  brought  out  under  the  name  of  a 
fnend,  Oallistratus,  or,  as  some  say,  Philonides,  aad  as  his 
'imniCj  performed  B.C.  424,  was  registered  in  hisown  name, 
taking  the  mean  between  these  two  dates  as  the  time  of 
bis  attuning  thirty,  we  shall  have  B.C.  456,  as  the  year  of 
his  birth — and  as  bis  Ust  play,  the  Plutus,  (which  is  a  spe- 

*  Eapolii  attacked  Hyperbolus  in  hii  MafitSi ;  Autoljcui  in  hU 
'A*rjxn«;  in  hit  Aruiu'ifi^u,  CimoD,  who  ctlled  hli  son  LacedcDmo- 
mu  i  and  in  hii  'An^»rgi,  Melonthiui,  the  epicore. 
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cimeii  of  the  middle  Comedy)  was  performed  B.C.  388,  and 
he  lived  after  this  long  enough  to  compose  two  Comedies 
which  were  exhibited  mider  the  name  of  his  son  Araros, 
his  death  may  be  fixed  at  B.C.  380,  which  would  make 
him  then  nearly  eighty  years  of  age ;  a  saying  of  Plato 
conoeming  him  is  recorded,  which  Jos.  Scaliger  has  turned 

into  verse, 

* 

**  Ut  templam  Charites*  qaod  non  labatar»  haberent, 
Inren^re  taum  pectus,  Ariiiophanet.'* 
His  company  was  sought  after  by  Plato,  Socrates,  and 
Dionysius,  who  in  vain  invited  him  to  his  court  at  a  time  when 
<£schines  and  Aristippus,  Socratic  philosophers  were  there, 
and  when  Plato  solicited  his  notice  by  three  several  visits 
to  Syracuse ;  even  the  King  of  Persia  considered  him  the 
most  conspicuous  personage  at  Athens.  The  only  immorality 
he  is  charged  with  is  intemperance  in  wine ;  he  was  more 
temperate  in  invective  than  Cratinus  and  Eupolis;  he  never 
performed  himself,  as  the  comic  authors  then  did,  until  his 
favorite  actor  Callistratus  declined,  through  fear,  to  under- 
take the  part  of  Cleon  in  his  personal  comedy  *^  The 
Knights,*^  which  was  exhibited  the  very  year  Cleon  had  un« 
deservedly  gained  so  much  glory  by  the  capture  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  Sphacteria ;  Aristophanes*  himself  then  came  on  the 
stage,  and  was  completely  successful ;  Cleon  was  fined  five 
talents,  as  damages  for  the  charge  he  had  preferred  against 
Aristophanes  touching  his  right  of  citizenship: — ^'his 
^^Achamians^  turns  on  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war ;  the  Sophists  felt  the  weight  of  his  lash  in  the  ^^  Nubes,'*'* 

*  At  no  one  could  be  found  bold  enough  to  make  a  mask  represent- 
ing the  features  of  Cleon,  Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  smear  his  face 
with  wiae*lees,  which  suited  well  as  a  substitute,  Cleon  being  a  great 
dmnluinL 
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Dio  Chrjfiostom  prefer  him  to  Aristopbanea ;  the  latter 
prefers  him  as  a  model  for  orators  to  the  old  comic  poets, 
on  accomit  of  his  art  in  delineating  character ;  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  Ovid  and  Quinctilian,  all  highly  commend  him 
for  the  same ;  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  corresponded  with 
him ;  and  yet,  out  of  one  hundred  and  five  plays,  he  only 
obtained  eight  prizes.  All  the  plays  of  Terence  are  tran- 
slated from  his,  except  the  Hecyra  and  Phormio,  which 
were  copied  from  ApoUodorus. 

Diphilus,  a  naiif^  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  praised  by  Gle- 
i^ens  Alexapdrinus  and  Eusebius,  for  his  wit  and  the 
morality  of  his  Drama ;  Plautus  borrowed  his  Oasina  from 
him.  Posidippus,  the  last  of  the  Comic  Poets,  a  Mace* 
donian,  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  till  three  years  after  Me- 
nander^s  death,  B.C.  289.  Omitting  Timocles,  the  other  six 
were  selected  by  the  Ancient  Critics  as  the  models  of  the 
New  Comedy. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SECTION.  I. 

jDramatie  Conierts. 

1 .  The  precise  time  at  which  the  contests  of  the  DramA 
commenced  is  uncertain.  The  Arundel  marble  would  make 
them  coeval  with  the  first  inventions  of  Thespis ;  Plutarch 
not  till  some  years  after  the  early  Thespian  exhibitions ;  the 
true  account  seems  to  be  this : — ^the  contests  of  the  Dithy- 
rambic  and  Satyric  choruses  were  almost  contemporaneous 
with  their  ori^n ;  (those  of  the  former  continued  to  th6 
latest  period  of  theatric  spectacle  in  Ancient  Chreece ;)  the 
improvements  of  Thespis,  for  a  time,  excited  admiration, 
rather  than  competition ;  soon,  however,  his  success  stimu- 
lated others  to  rival  the  originator ;  a  regular  contest  had 
been  established  before  the  time  of  Phrynichus,  for  he  is 
first  mentioned  (M  a  victor^  B.C.  511,  twenty-five  years  after 
Thespis ;  and  thirty-five  years  afterwards,  B.C.  476,  when 
he  won  the  prize  with  the  Phoenissee,  the  tragic  contests 
were  carried  on  with  great  zeal,  as  Plutarch  tells  us  in  his 
life  of  Themistocles,  who  was  the  Choragus  of  Phrynichus. 
Under  ^schylus  and  his  successors  the  Theatrical  contests 
advaneed  to  a  high  degree  of  importance ;  they  were  placed 
under  the  superintei^dence  of  the  Magistracy ;  the  repre- 
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sentations  were  given  with  every  advantage  of  stage  de- 
coration, and  the  expenses  defrayed  as  a  public  concern ; 
they  were  maintained  at  Athens  for  several  centuries,  long 
surviving  her  independence  and  grandeur,  even  to  the  time 
of  Julius  Gsesar,  as  appears  by  a  decree  passed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  favour  of  Hyrcanus,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and 
published  at  the  Dionysian  festivals — as  Josephus  records. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  origin  of  the  Drama,  its  con* 
tests  were  confined  to  the  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus, 
which  were  three  in  number,  and  took  place  in  the  spring 
months  of  the  Attic  year. 

(1).  To  Kor  ay/aovc,  or  the  rural  Dionysia,  (perhaps  the 
same  as  the  'A  vKcuAm  and  6fo(via)  held  in  the  country  towns 
Md  villages  throughout  Attica  in  IlpaftSf c^i^,  the  sixth  Attio 
month,  answering  to  the  latt^  part  of  Decetaber^  and  be* 
ganning  of  January.  Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture  of 
^is  festival  in  the  Aohamians ;  about  to  offer  a  samQoe  t^ 
BaotthuS)  Diceeopolis  appears  on  the  stage  with  his  houser 
hold  marshalled  in  regular  procession,  his  daughter  carries 
tiie  sacred  basket,  a  slave  bears  the  Phallus,  he  himself 
0hant«  the  Phallio  song,  while  his  wife  stationed  on  the 
house-top,  looks  on  as  spectatress ;  the  number  of  actors  is 
here  limited  to  one  family ;  in  times  of  peace  the  whole  por 
pulation  of  the  Aqfioc  joined  in  the  solemnity — though  plays 
were  exhibited  at  this  festival,  prizes  were  not  contended 
fi»r  at  it. 

(2).  To  Ai}vaca  or  ri  Iv  Atfivmg^  so  called  from  Af/uuai,  $> 
part  of  the  city  near  the  Acropolis,  in  whidi  was  a  sacred 
#tp(/3oXoc,  or  enclosure  of  Bacchus,  called  Af|va?ov,  frodi 
Xf)v&C)  a  wine  press — ^this  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  llth^ 
12th,  and  13th  days  of ' AvOioTfiprnv^  ihe  8th  Attie  monthi 
originally  called  Anvacwy,  answering  to  part  of  Felnruary  wad 
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Maroh — ^the  festival  itaelf  in  later  times  went  by  the  name 
cf  ra  AvOttniipia  ;  eaoh  day^s  ceremonies  had  their  particu- 
lar name ;  on  the  11th  was  the  Ilcdofyia,  the  broaohinga— « 
oa  t)ie  12th,  the  Xoic,  the  cupsi  or  drinking-bout— on  the 
ISth,  the  Xirpoi^  the  messes  of  pottage— theie  days  seem 
to  have  been  seasons  of  social  feasting  and  entertainment. 
li  wa^  at  these  second  Dionysia  that  the  Comic  contestv 
^re  more  particularly,  though  not  exclusively  held>  as 
sometimes  the  rival  Comedians  exhibited  their  new  pieces 
Viii  ^^^  great  Dionysia — so  also  the  Tragic  poets  sometimef 
conte^de^  fpr  the  prize  at  the  Lensea,  though,  in  genftral# 
they  reserve4  their  dramas  for  the  more  extensive  audieftco 
of  the  succeeding  festival ;  this  appears  from  the  Dida#i 
caliaB,  from  which  we  learn,  that  of  the  eleven  plays  of  Aris- 
tophane^f,  four  were  represented  at  the  Lensea,  two  at  the 
great  Dionysia,  and  of  the  remaining  five  nothing  is  re- 
corded ;  we  find  that  Eupolis  exhibited  one  piece  at  the 
Lensta,  and  another  at  the  great  Dionysia  of  the  same 
spring ;  a  law  too,  cited  by  Demosthenes,  express)^  men* 
t|ons  the  joint  exhibitions  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  at  both 
Dionysia. 

(2).  Ta  iv  aoT^^ra  Kar'  aarv^ra  a<rr(|^a,  ra  fiiyoXa  AiQv6<Mi€i^ 
or  simply  ra  Acovvaia — celebrated  between  the  8th  and 
18th  days  of  '£Aa^qj3oAi(^y,  the  9th  Attic  month,  answer- 
ing to  part  of  March  and  April ;  at  this  festival  there  was 
always  a  great  concourse  of  strangers  in  Athens,  for  these 
Aiovaiaia  were  the  Dramatic  Olympia  of  Greece ;  hetnoe 
^schines  reproaches  Demosthenes  with  being  too  vain  to 
be  content  with  the  appla|Use  of  his  fellow-citizens,  since  he 
must  have  the  crown  decreed  him  proclaimed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  when  all  Greece  was  present ;  at  this  festival  the 
qew  tragedies  were  broug)it  out,  and  the  great  annual 
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cGDtest  took  place.  The  Aioyvota  iv  Ildpaifi,  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  appear  to  be  distinct  from  the  three  above- 
mentioned  ;  plays  were  performed  at  this  festival  also* 

5.  These  scenic  exhibitions  were  not  only  protected  by 
express  laws,  but  were  also  enjoined  in  every  oracular  direc- 
tion from  Delphi  or  Dodona ;  they  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  the  first  magistrates  in  the 
state;  those  at  the  great  Dionysia,  underthat  of  the  chief 
Archon,  and  those  at  the  Lensea  nadeat  that  of  the  king 
Arch(m.  Demosthenes  also  mentions  a  certain  superin- 
tendent or  superintendents,  in  the  Dionysian  contests, 
under  the  names  of  aywv<iOini^f  and  iwifuknr^c ;  the  can* 
didates  presented  their  pieces  to  the  presiding  Archon ;  he 
selected  the  most  deserving  compositions,  and  assigned  to 
every  poet,  thus  deemed  worthy  of  admission  to  the  contest^ 
three  actors  by  lot,  together  with  a  chorus ;  the  successful 
poet  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own  actors  for  the 
next  yearns  Dionysiar— the  Archon,  in  like  manner,  allotted 
the  musicians  in  the  x^P^C  avXnriv. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  choruses  was  considered  a  pub« 
lie  concern,  and  as  such,  like  the  fitting  out  of  triremes, 
and  the  other  XccrovpY^ai,  or  state-duties,  was  imposed  on 
the  wealthier  members  of  the  community. 

6.  The  ^EvifiiKnrai  of  each  tribe  selected  one  of  their  body 
to  bear  the  cost,  and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chorus ; 
this  individual  was  termed  xopny&Cj  his  office,  xopnrft^iir^ 
(this  appears  from  Demosthenes,  where  the  lirificXiiral  of 
the  Pandionid  tribe  are  reprimanded  by  the  Archon  for 
not  providing  a  Choragus,  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
some  time  before  the  festival)-H9ometimes  the  chorale 
\HTovpyla  was  undertaken  voluntarily  by  a  public-spirited 
individual,  as  by  Demosthenes;  whilst  some  of  the  Choragi 
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pYovided  the  tragic  and  oomio  chornaes  at  the  two  Dionysia, 
the  others  furnished  the  remaining  choruses— the  xophQ 
£v^Ml>l^— Xe/o^C  valBufVf  &c* 

6.  No  one  could  legally  be  a  Ohoragus  of  a  chorus  of 
boys,  unless  he  were  above  forty  years  of  age ;  with  respect 
to  the  other  choruses,  the  age  required  in  the  several 
Choragi  is  not  known ;  though  we  know  that  Demosthenes 
was  Ohoragus  to  the  xopd^  ahXnrwv  in  his  thirty-second 
year. 

No  fbreigner  was  allowed  to  dance  in  the  choruses  of 
the  great  Dionysia ;  if  any  Ohoragus  was  convicted  of  em« 
ploying  one  in  his  chorus,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachms,  yet  so  averse  were  the  Athenians  to  any 
hiterruption  in  their  theatrical  entertainments,  that  a  rivid 
Ohoragus,  however  certain  he  might  be  that  a  competitor 
was  employing  a  foreigner  in  his  chorus,  was  forbidden, 
under  a  penalty,  to  stop  the  representation  of  the  suspected 
chorus;  this  law,  however,  did  not  extend  to  theLensea;  there 
the  MlrouBOi  might  also  be  chora^ ;  the  rival  choragi  were 
termed  avrcx^/snyoi ;  the  contending  dramatic  poets,  and 
the  composers  for  the  Oyclian  or  other  choruses,  avrcSiS^cr- 
KaXoi ;  the  performers,  avr(rcxvoc : 

7.  The  following  order  was  observed  when  ^schylus  pro- 
duced his  Eumenides ;  it  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen 
of  the  general  practice :  having  determined  to  present  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Tragic  prize,  he  first  of  all  ap- 
plied to  the  chief  of  the  nine  Archons  for  a  chorus;  he  ob- 
tained one,  x^P^^  fXafii ;  the  chorus  assigned  him  was  that 
which  Xenocles,  a  wealthy  individual,  had  engaged  as 
Ohoragus  of  his  tribe,  to  collect,  maintain  during  their 
training,  and  equip  for  the  stage ;  he  then  proceeded  to 
train  (JMaamv)  tUs  chorus  for  his  four  plays,  the  Agamem- 
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Qoo,  the  Cbo&phoroe,  the  Eumenidea,  and  the  Proteus,  Bf 
satyrio  drama ;  the  training  was  a  business  of  the  state, 
whose  judgment  in  such  matters  could  be  guided  only  by 
public  and  ocular  demonstrations,  regarded  as  the  most  ear 
sential  part  of  a  Dramatic  Poet's  duty ;  and  accordingly, 
the  prize  was  never  awarded  to  the  Poet,  as  such,  but  in- 
variably to  the  Teacher  of  the  chorus  (xo/^^v  ZiSaaicaXog)  ; 
the  poet  was  said  xepoy  acrciv,  the  Archon,  xopov  Soivai  ^ 
the  primitive  meaning  of  SiSaaicciv  Spafca  is  to  teach  a  play^ 
f .  e.  to  the  actors ;  because  the  Poet  instructed  them  )iow 
to  perform  their  parts ;  hence  it  melons  to  exhibit  a  play, 
hence  to  compose  one ;  in  the  latter  sense,  the  Latins  use  th^ 
phrase,  "docere  fabulamf'  Hor.  A.  P.  288 — "  Vel  qui 
prsetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas,^^  whether  they  hftve  com-> 
posed  Tragedies  or  Comedies  for  the  stage. 

8.  During  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
stage,  the  tragic  candidates  were  each  to  produce  three 
serious  and  one  satyric  drama,  together  entitled  a  Tirpa^ 
Xoyla;  otherwise,  omitting  the  satyric  drama,  the  tiiree 
tragedies  taken  by  themselves  were  called  a  rpikoyla ;  the 
earliest  tetralogy  on  record  is  that  of  iBschylus,  whiol^ 
contained  the  Persae,  B.C.  472 :  from  thi|»t  date  to  3*C« 
415,  a  space  of  fifty-seven  years,  we  have  frequent  notipes 
of  tetralogies.  In  B.C.  415,  Euripides  represented  a  te-* 
tralogy,  one  of  the  dramas  in  which  was  the  Troades. 
After  this  time,  it  does  not  appear  from  Miy  anciei^t  testis 
mony,  whether  the  custom  was  continued  or  not ;  indeed  it 
is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice  was  at  any 
time  regular  and  indispensable ;  Suidas  says  that  Sophocles 
broke  this  custom,  and  contended  with  single  plays ;  somer 
times,  as  in  the  Oresteiad  of  iElschylus,  the  three  tragedie9 
were  on.  a  oonunon  aud  oonnected  sulgecti  in  gea^rali  th^ 
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QMe  was  otherwue.  It  is  a  commonly  received  opinion  that 
OxB  four  dramas  of  each  poet,  which  composed  the  tetralogy, 
wore  always  performed  at  one  hearing,  in  one  day.  In 
t)|is  case,  if  one  poet  only  produced  his  tetralogy,  there 
could  be  but  four  tmgedies ;  if  two,  there  must  be  eight ; 
if  three,  twelve ;  and  so  on :  there  could  be  no  intermediate 
numbers.  Twining  thinks  there  was  but  one  tragedy  of 
each  poet  prodiiped  at  each  festival.  The  principal  autho- 
rity in  this  matter  is  a  passage  from  Diogenes  Laertius, 
tix.— •''£icfivoi  (sc.  tragici),  rirpatn  Spajnaaiv  i^7cuv((oirro, 
A^opwloi^i  AifvafocC)  noyo0iivo{oiC9  Xiirpocc,  oiy  rh  riraprov 
ill  tfarv/ifacoy,  rk  fit  rirrapa  BpafAara  iicaXsiro  TirpaXvyta, 
Here  fure  four  festivals  and  four  dramas,  and  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  that  each  poet  produced 
not  his  entire  tetralogy  at  the  same  festival,  but  one 
tragedy  only  a^  each  festival.  This  supposition  seems  to 
be  rendered  probable  from  the  very  nature  of  the  rival 
exhibitions ;  as  each  contending  poet  would  then  produce 
bis  drama  at  the  same  hearing,  each  hearing  would  be  a 
distinct  day  of  contest,  and  there  would  be  at  each  contest 
a  sufficient  ground  of  judgment  cm  the  comparative  merits 
of  each  performance.  The  Satyric  Drama  probably  closed 
the  entertainment  of  each  day. 

9.  The  Choragic  expenses  and  the  prizes  have  been 
spoken  of  before.  The  merits  of  the  candidates  were  de- 
cided by  judges  appointed  by  the  Archon ;  their  number 
was  usually  five ;  only  one  actual  prize  was  given.  When 
a  dramatist  is  said  Sii/r^aca  or  rplra  XajScci;,  it  is  only 
meant  that  he  was  second  or  third  in  merit,  without  any 
reference  to  an  actual  prize.  In  the  case  of  the  Gydian 
dKHTUses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  in  the  judges  was 
puaSsbaUe  by  fine  t  a^d  not  without  reiwion,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  the  incidental  complaints  still  extant.  Thus 
Demosthenes  accuses  his  enemy  Midias  of  destroying  the 
ornaments  he  had  provided  for  his  chorus,  of  bribing  their' 
trainer,  bribing  the  Archon,  judges,  &c*  No  prixe-drama 
was  allowed  to  be  exhibited  a  second  time ;  but  an  unsuc- 
cessful piece,  after  being  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
sented. Thus  Aristophanes  exhibited  three  difierent 
editions  of  the  Nubes,  and  two  of  the  Plutus.  The  plays  of 
iElschylus  were  exempted  by  a  special  decree  from  this 
regulation.  Afterwards,  the  same  priyilege  was  extended 
to  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  but  as  the  superiority 
of  these  three  great  masters  was  so  decided,  few  candidates 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  reproduced 
tragedies ;  a  law  was  consequently  passed,  forbidding  the 
future  exhibition  of  these  three  dramatists,  and  directing 
that  they  should  be  read  in  public  every  year. 

10.  The  whole  time  of  representation  was  portioned  out 
in  equal  spaces  to  the  Several  competitors  by  means  of  a 
clepsydra ;  it  was  the  poet^s  business,  therefore,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  his  play,  as  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting  more 
than  the  time  allowed.  It  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain 
the  average  number  of  pieces  produced  at  one  representa- 
tion ;  perhaps  from  ten  to  twelve  dramas  might  be  exhibited 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  If  each  tribe  fnmished  but  one 
choragus,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  one  for  each  different 
kind  of  contest,  the  number  of  tragic  candidates  could 
scarcely  have  exceeded  three ;  for  there  se^m  never  to  have 
been  less  than  three  or  four  distinct  kinds  of  choruses  at 
the  great  Dionysian  festivals ;  which,  when  portioned  out 
amongst  the  ten  Ohoragi,  could  not  by  any  chance  allow 
of  more  than  three  or  four  Chbragi  to  the  tragic  competi- 
tors ;  which  agrees  very  well  with  all  that,  as  elsewhere 
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Qientioned  on  this  head,  for  we  seldom  meet  with  more 
than  three  candidates  recorded,  and  probably  this  was  in 
general  the  whole  number  of  exhibitors.  Aristophanes, 
indeed,  had  on  one  occasion,  four  rival  comedians  to  oppose, 
but  this  was  at  the  Lensea,  when,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
tragedy  had  been  offered  for  representation  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, a  large  proportion  of  choruses  would  be  left 
disengaged  for  comic  candidates.  If  the  custom  of  con* 
tending  with  tetralogies  was  retained,  since  there  were 
three  or  four  separate  hearings  in  each  day,  a  tetralogy 
would  occupy  each  hearing ;  four  tetralogies  would  occupy 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours,  and  thus  probably  the  fium* 
ber  of  candidates  would  be  three  or  four. 

11.  We  may  see  a  reason  why  trilogies,  or  three  con« 
nected  plays,  were  performed ;  we  have  thus,  thesis, 
synthesis,  and  antithesis.  There  is  still  extant  a  trilogy  of 
^schylus,  viz. — ^the  Agamenmon,  the  Cho&phoroi,  (or  as 
we  should  call  it,  Electra),  and  the  Eumenides.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  first,  is  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytaem- 
nestra ;  in  the  second,  Orestes  avenges  his  father  by 
murdering  his  mother ;  the  subject  of  the  third  is  the  trial 
and  acquittal  of  Orestes ;  the  accusers,  the  advocates,  and 
the  presiding  judge,  are  Gods ;  the  Court,  the  Areopagus ; 
Pallas  throws  in  a  white  pebble  ;  the  black  and  white 
pebbles  are  equal ;  Orestes  is  acquitted  ;  Pallas  appeases 
the  Furies,  and  gives  them  a  sanctuaiy  in  Athens,  where 
they  are  to  be  called  Eumenides.  The  political  object  of 
this  play  is  to  exalt  Athens  and  the  Areopagus,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Ephialtes ;  this  trilogy  was  called  the  Orestia  of 
iEschylus. 

12.  As  the  Greek  plays  themselves  differed  essentially 
from  ours,  so  also  did  the  mode  of  their  representation. 
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We  have  theatrical  exhibitions  ahnost  eYei7  evening  in  thd 
year,  in  Chreece  they  were  carried  on  for  a  few  days  only 
in  the  spring.  The  theatre  was  large  enough  to  contain 
the  whole  population,  and  every  citizen  was  there,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  day-break  to  sunset :  and  the  torch- 
races  in  the  last  plays  of  a  trilogus,  seem  to  show  that  the 
exhibitions  were  not  over  till  dark.  With  us  a  successful 
play  is  repeated  night  after  night ;  in  Greece  the  most  sue-* 
cessful  dramas  were  seldom  repeated,  and  never  in  the 
same  year.  The  theatre  with  us  is  merely  a  place  of  publie 
entertainment,  disconnected  with  and  opposed  to  trud 
religion ;  in  Greece  it  was  the  temple  of  the  god,  whose 
altar  was  the  central  point  of  the  semicircle  of  seats,  from 
which  30,000  of  his  worshippers  gazed  upon  a  spectacle 
instituted  in  his  honor.  Our  theatrical  costumes  convey 
an  idea  of  the  dresses  worn  by  the  persons  represented, 
those  of  the  Greeks  were  but  modifications  of  the  festal 
robes  worn  in  th^  Dionysian  processions.  The  modan 
dramatist  has  only  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of 
his  audience  to  look  to,  whereas  no  Greek  play  was  pre^ 
sented  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  Board  appointed  t6 
decide  between  the  rival  dramatists. 
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SECTION  II. 

A  etars. — Chorut. 

Aetors. — 1.  In  the  origin  of  the  Drama,  the  members  of 
the  Chorus  were  the  only  performers.     Thespis,  who  was 
his  own  actor,  first  introduced  an  actor  distinct  from  the 
Chorus ;  ^schylus  added  a  second ;   and  Sophocles  a  third 
aetor,  and  this  continued  ever  after  to  be  the  *legitimate 
number;   hence,  when  three  characters  happened  to   be 
already  on  the  stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one 
of  the  three  was  oMiged  to  retire,  change  his  dress,  and  so 
return  as  the  fourth  personage.     The  poet,  however,  might 
introduce  any  number  of  mutes^  as  guards,  attendants,  &c. 
The  actors  were  called  vTroirpcra),  or  aywvivraX ;  vrroKptviadat 
was  originally  to  answer,  hence  when  a  looutor  was  intro- 
duced who  answered  the  chorus,  he  was  called  6  vnoKpirfjQy 
the  answerer,  a  name  which  descended  to  the  more  nume- 
rous and   refined  actors  in  after   days.       Subsequently, 
6  virorpirnc?  from  its  being  the  name  of  a  performer  assum- 
ing a  feigned  character  on  the  stage,  came  to  signify  a  man 
who  assumes  a  feigned  character  in  life,  a  hypocrite.     The 
three  actors  were  termed  7r/owraya>viffTi)c,  Sevrfpaywvien-ijc, 
tpiTaywviatfiQ^   respectively,  according  as  each  performed 
the  principal,  or  one  of  the  two  inferior  characters. 

2.  JEschylus,  in  some  of  his  *  plays,  as  the  Cho^phoroei 
introduces  three  actors  at  once,  but  in  this  he  imitated 

*  Hor.  A. P.  192, "  Nee  quarta  loqm  persona  laboret  ;*'  the  reason  of 
ihii  was  to  limit  the  expensei  of  the  Cboragua, 
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Sophocles ;  on  one  oooasion  in  the  Oho^phorod,  there  seem 
to  be  no  less  than  four  speaking  actors  on  the  stage  at 
once— Glytaemnestra,  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  the  i^ayytko^^ 
or  extra-messeiiger ;  but  the  extra-messenger  quits  the 
stage  at  v.  SST^  changes  his  dress,  and  comes  on  again  as 
Pylades  at  v.  S99.  So  also  the  actor  who  represents 
Ulysses  in  the  Bhesus,  leaves  the  stage  after  v.  626,  and 
returns  in  the  character  of  Paris  before  v.  642.  It  appears 
from  these  instances,  that  the  recitation  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
trimeter  iambics  allowed  an  actor  sufficient  time  to  retire, 
change  his  dress,  and  return.  To  the  law  of  three  actors 
only  on  the  stage  at  once,  there  appears  to  have  been  made 
an  exception  in  the  latter  period  of  Euripides,  in  favor  of 
children.  In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides,  v.  546,  Peleus 
enters  and  interrupts  a  conversation  between  Andromache, 
Molossus,  and  Menelaus ;  here  are  evidently  four  actors  on 
the  stage  at  the  same  time,  though  Molossus  does  not  open 
bis  lips  after  the  entrance  of  Peleus.  As  the  same  actor 
cannot  perform  the  parts  of  a  child  and  of-  a  full-grown 
person,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  indulgence  of 
which  we  are  speaking  had  not  been  allowed,  to  put  a  few 
words  into  the  mouth  of  a  child,  without  giving  up  the 
convenience  of  a  third  actor  for  the  adult  characters.  The 
only  otiier  Greek  Tragedies  in  which  children  speak,  are 
the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides ;  there  are  two  chil* 
dren  in  the  Medea,  but  as  they  speak  from  behind  the 
scenes,  both  parts,  which  contain  only  four  lines,  might  be 
given  to  the  same  performer.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that 
the  Medea  and  Alcestis  are  the  only  plays  of  Euripides,  in 
which  a  third  actor  is  not  required  for  the  representation 
of  the  adult  characters ;  the  contrivances  which  are  adopted 
in  most  cases  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a  fourth  actor 
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unnecessary,  are  applied  in  these  two  pieces,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  third  actor :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
liberty  of  introducing  a  child  as  an  actor  extraordinary, 
had  not  been  established  when  Euripides  wrote  his  Medea 
and  his  Alcestis,  which  are  the  two  earliest  plays  of  his 
composition  which  have  been  preserved. 

3.  Dr.  Blomfield  considers  the  word  loraccua,  which  occurs 
in  Hesychius,  to  be  images  dressed  up  as  soldiers,  servants, 
&c.  It  is  better  to  interpret  it  as  living  mutes,  and  not 
dressed-up  figures. 

4.  The  actors  took  every  pains  to  attain  perfection  in 
their  art.  To  acquire  muscular  energy  and  pliancy,  they 
frequented  the  palaestra ;  and  to  give  strength  and  clear^ 
ness  to  their  voiced  they  observed  a  rigid  diet.  An  eminent 
performer  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  liberally  rewarded. 
The  celebrated  Polus*  would  sometimes  gain  a  talent 
(nearly  <f  200)  in  two  days.  The  other  states  of  Greece 
were  always  anxious  to  secure  the  best  Attic  performers  for 
their  own  festivals ;  they  engaged  them  long  beforehand, 
and  the  agreement  was  generally  accompanied  by  a  stipula- 
tion, that  the  actor,  in  case  he  fulfilled  not  the  contract, 
should  pay  a  certain  sum.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other 
hand,  punished  their  performers  with  a  heavy  fine,  if  they 
absented  themselves  during  the  city  festivals.  Eminence  in 
the  histrionic  profession  seems  to  have  been  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  in  Athens  at  least.  Players  were 
often  sent  as  the  representatives  of  the  republic  on  embas- 
sies and  deputations,  thus  the  actor  Aristodemus  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  others  took  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  assembly,  (in  earlier  times  ^Sschylus 

*  Polus  lived  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  and  generally  acted  with 
Tlepolemns. 

H 
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thought  it  no  degradation  to  appear  on  the  (Stage  ad  an 
actor,  and  Sophocles*  more  than  once  played  subordinate 
characters  in  his  own  dramas,)  hence  they  became  conceited 
and  domineering — fiu^ov  Svvavrai  (says  Aristotle)  twm 
TToinrCJv  ol  vvoKpiral ;  they  were,  however,  as  a  body,  men 
of  worthless  character,  and  as  such,  were  regarded  with  an 
unfavourable  eye,  by  the  moralists  and  philosophers  of  that 
age ;  Aristotle  stigmatizes  the  players  of  his  day  as  ignor- 
ant, intemperate,  and  unworthy  of  a  respectable  man''s 
company. 

6.  There  were  no  female  actors ;  the  female  characters 
were  performed  by  men,  inasmuch  as  the  female  carriage 
and  voice  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  energy 
which  belonged  to  the  tragic  heroines,  nor  to  the  vast  size 
of  the  theatre. 

6.  The  actors  were  generally  paid  by  the  state  ;  in  the 
country  exhibitions,  however,  two  actors  would  occasionally 
pay  the  wages  of  their  TpiTaytavinrfiQ,  Demosth.  de  Ooronfi, 
p.  345,  Bekker. 

Chorusf  1 . — There  is  no  foundation  for  the  opinion  that 
the  Greek  Tragedy  was  divided  into  Acts ;  for  (1)  no  an- 
cient writer,  who  quotes  from  the  plays,  mentions  the  act 
where  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  which  he  would  have  done, 
had  there  been  any  such  division ;  (2)  the  word  act  does 
not  once  occur  in  that  treatise  of  Aristotle,  which  gives  us 

*  According  to  some,  Sophocles  once  only  appeared  as  an  Actor, 
and  that  in  the  character  of  Thamyris,  playing  on  the  lyre. 

f  The  Chorus  was  the  personification  of  the  thought  inspired  by 
the  represented  action ;  it  represented,  first,  the  common  national  spirit, 
then,  the  universal  sympathy  of  mankind ;  it  was,  in  a  word,  the  idealized 
spectator  ;  there  is  reason  to  belieye  that  Sophocles  wrote  a  prose  work 
on  the  chorus. 
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60  exact  a  definition  of  every  part  of  the  Greek  Drama — 
for  the  word  Spa/ua,  which  we  translate  act,  signifies  the 
whole  performance,  and  not  any  one  particular  part  of  it ; 

(3)  the  office  of  the  chorus  was  not  to  divide  the  acts  by 
their  songs,  but  to  prevent  any  such  unnatural  pause  in  the 
drama,  as  the  division  into  acts  must  necessarily  produce ; 

(4)  the  tragedies  themselves  evidence  that  no  such  division 
was  thought  of  by  their  authors;  for,  taking  the  word  act  in 
the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  we  find  it  sometimes  com- 
posed of  a  single  scene,  and  sometimes  of  half-a-dozen;  and 
if  the  songs  or  intermedes  of  the  chorus  are  to  determine 
the  number  of  acts,  the  play  will  not  always  consist  of  five, 
but  at  one  time  of  only  three,  and  at  another  of  seven  or 
eight ;  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles  has  five  songs  of  the  Chorus, 
the  TrachinisB  six,  the  Electra  three,  and  the  Philoctetes 
but  one ;  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  these 
songs  dividers  of  the  acts,  when  the  chorus  sang  only  as 
occasion  offered,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Drama  re- 
quired, which  accounts  for  the  irregularity  and  difference 
in  the  number  of  them :  Horace,  indeed,  says,  "  Neve  minor, 
neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu,*""  but  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Drama  are  governed  by  very  different  laws ;  (5)  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Tragedies,  so  far  from  dividing  them 
into  acts,  do  not  so  much  as  make  the  least  separation  of 
the  scenes ;  even  the  names  of  the  persons  are  not  always 
properly  affixed  to  the  speeches,  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
entrances  and  exits  of  the  actors,  the  asides  are  never 
marked,  nor  any  of  the  gestures  and  actions,  which  fre- 
quently occur,  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  margin :  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  plain,  that  the  Ancient  Greek  Tragedy  was  one  con- 
tinued representation  from  beginning  to  end. 

2.  The  parts  of  Tragedy,  with  respect  to  quantity,  are. 
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according  to  Aristctle,  Prologue,  Episode,  Exode,  and 
Chorus — ^the  first  three  are  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end; 
the  cause  and  design  of  undertaking  any  action  are  the 
beginning ;  the  effects  of  those  causes,  and  the  difficulties 
we  find  in  the  execution  of  that  design,  are  the  middle;  the 
unravelling  anJ  resolving  those  difficulties  are  the  end. 

3.  The  Prologue  of  tragedy  was  not  unhke  the  TrpoaiXiovy 
or  overture  in  music,  or  the  procemium  in  oratory,  contain- 
ing all  that  part  of  the  Drama,  whicK  preceded  the  Parode 
or  first  song  of  the  whole  chorus;  by  the  Parode,  Aristotle 
must  mean,  not  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chorus,  for 
the  whole  chorus  never  spoke,  but  sung,  the  CoryphsBUS 
always  speaking  for  them ;  nor  the  first  entrance  of  the 
whole  chorus,  for  there  are  tragedies  (as  the  Persae  and 
Suppliants  of  -3Eschylus)  where  the  choinis  enters  first  on 
the  stage  and  opens  the  play ;  to  such,  therefore,  if  Aris- 
totle meant  the  speaking  or  entrance,  and  not  the  song, 
there  would  be  no   Prologue,   a  contradiction  which  is 
avoided  by  understanding  the  Parode  to  mean  the  first 
soiiffy  which  never  begins  till  the  Prologue  is  over,  and  mat- 
ter furnished  to  the   chorus  for  the   intermede.      What 
Aristotle  calls  the  Prologue,  should  contain,  according  to 
the  ancient  critics,  all  those  circumstances  which  are  neces- 
sary  to  be  known  for  the  better  understanding  of  the  whole  j 
Drama ;  as  the  place  of  the  scene,  the   time  when  the  ac- 
tion commences,  the  names  and  characters  of  the  persons 
concerned,  together  with  such  an  insight  into  the  plot  as 
might  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectator,  without  letting 
him  too  far  into   the  design  and   conduct  of  it;   hence 
Aristotle  called  it  Stiyfia  \6yov — the  introduction  of  the 
fable;  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Prologus  of  the 
Latin   Oomedv,  which  was  an  address  of  the  Poet  to  the 
audiencOf  and  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  play. 
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Sophocles  alone  succeeded  in  the  Prologue ;  those  of ' 
JEschylus  are  rude  and  inartificial,  those  of  Euripides,  te- 
dious and  confused ;  the  Prologues  of  both  are  often  em- 
ployed in  absurd  addresses  to  the  spectators,  or  in  the  rela- 1 
tion  of  things  extremely  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the' 
Drama,  frequently  anticipating  the  incidents  of  the  pliay, 
and  even  sometimes  acquainting  the  audience  beforehand 
with  the  catastrophe ;  all  of  them  capital  errors,  which  the 
superior  judgment  of  Sophocles  taught  him  carefully  to 
avoid. 
\^  4.  The  'Cn'ei<r(SS(oy  or  Episode,  so  called  from  the  entrance 
on  the  stage  of  an  actor  in  addition  to  the  chorus,  is  all  that 
part  which  is  included  between  entire  choral  odes— between 
the  first  and  last  ode ;  the  Episodes  properly  comprehend 
all  the  action  or  drama,  introduced  at  first  by  way  of  relief, 
between  the  choric  songs,  to  which  were  added  the  irpoXoYoc 
for  an  introduction,  and  the  f^oSoc  for  a  conclusion ;  hence 
the  Latins  called  them  actus ;  they  answer  to  our  second, 
third,  and  fourth  acts,  and  comprehend  all  the  intrigue  or 
plot  to  the  unravelling  or  catastrophe,  which  in  the  best 
ancient  writers  is  not  made  till  after  the  last  song  of  the 
chorus ;  this  rule,  Sophocles,  the  most  correct  of  the  three 
great  Tragedians,  has  observed  in  all  his  plays  but  two,  viz. 
the  Ajax  and  (Edipus  Tyrannus ;  for,  if  the  death  of  Ajax 
be  the  catastrophe  of  that  tragedy,  it  is  over  long  before 
the  last  song  of  the  chonis ;  if  the  leave  granted  to  bury 
him  be  the  catastrophe,  the  Episode  is  confined  within  its 
proper  limits,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed  without  attri- 
buting to  this  piece,  what  is  a  still  greater  blemish,  a  du- 
plicity of  action ;  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  the  total  dis- 
covery of  CEdipus'^s  guilt  is  made  before  the  last  song  of  the 
chorus,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  the  intermede.     The 
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conduct  and  disposition  of  the  Episode  is  the  surest  test  of 
the  Poet^s  abilities,  as  it  generally  determines  the  merit, 
and  decides  the  fate  of  the  Drama ;  here  all  the  art  of  the 
imter  is  necessary  to  stop  the  otherwise  too  rapid  progress 
of  his  fable,  by  the  intervention  of  some  new  circumstance 
that  involves  the  persons  concerned  in  fresh  difficulties, 
awakens  the  attention  of  the  spectators,  and  leads  them,  as 
it  were  insensibly,  to  the  most  natural  conclusion  and  un- 
ravelling of  the  whole. 

6.  The  Exode  is  all  that  part  which  is  recited  after  the 
chorus  has  left  off  singing — ^which  has  no  choral  ode  after  it ; 
it  answers  to  our  fifth  act,  and  contains  the  unravelling  or 
catastrophe,  after  which,  any  song  of  the  chorus  would  only 
be  unnecessary,  because  what  is  said,  when  the  action  is 
finished,  cannot  be  too  short.  The  actors  and  chorus 
marched  off  to  a  certain  tune,  i^oiioi  vofioi. 

6.  The  Chorus,  an  essential  part  of  the  ancient  tragedy, 
has  not  been  adopted  in  the  modem ;  it  gave  the  first  hint 
to  the  formation  of  tragedy,  was  once  the  sole  matter  of 
exhibition,  was  venerated  by  the  multitude  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  and  was  therefore  incorporated  by  the  first 
authors  of  the  Drama  into  the  body  of  tragedy,  from  a 
desire  to  give  way  to  popular  prejudices ;  the  following  are 
the  arguments  in  its  favour : 

(1)  The  ancients  thought  it  improbable  that  any  great 
and  important  action  should  be  performed  without  wit- 
nesses; their  choruses  were  therefore  composed  of  such, 
persons  as  most  naturally  might  be  supposed  present  on 
the  occasion,  persons  who  might  feel  an  interest  in  the 
events  of  the  fable,  and  yet  be  not  so  deeply  concerned  as 
to  make  them  incapable  of  performing  their  proper  office, 
viz.,  the  giving  advice  and  making  proper  reflections  on  every 
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thing  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  drama ;  for  this 
purpoBe,  a  Coryphaeus,  or  leader,  directed  the  rest,  spoke 
for  the  whole  body  in  the  dialogue  part,  and  led  the  songs 
and  dances  in  the  intermede ;  the  Chorus,  thus  interposing 
and  bearing  a  part  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  gives  the 
representation  that  probability  and  striking  resemblance  of 
real  life,  the  want  of  which  is  felt  on  our  stage ;  as  in- 
stances of  the  above,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  Ajax 
of  Sophocles,  the  chorus  is  composed  of  the  men  of  Salamis, 
his  countrymen  and  companions ;  in  the  Electra,  of  the 
ladies  of  Mycenee,  her  friends  and  attendants ;  in  the  Phi- 
loctetes,  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus. 
(2)  By  the  introduction  of  a  chorus,  which  bore  a  part  in 
the  action,  the  ancients  avoided  the  absurdity  of  monologues 
and  soliloquies,  into  which  the  moderns  have  fallen;  also  that 
miserable  resource  of  distressed  poets,  the  insipid  race  of 
confidants,  a  refinement  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
French  Theatre,  (3)  The  great  use  of  the  Chorus  was  in 
delivering  moral  and  philosophical  precepts ;  in  the  golden 
ages  of  tragedy,  the  stage  was  almost  the  only  vehicle  of 
instruction ;  Socrates  is  supposed  to  have  delivered  many  of 
his  precepts  by  the  mouth  of  Euripides ;  hence  Euripides 
is  called  the  stage-philosopher,  and  many  of  his  plays  were 
ascribed  to  Socrates,  as  those  of  Terence  to  Lselius  and 
Scipio ;  the  ancients  considered  that  the  principal  charac- 
ters were  too  deeply  interested  and  too  busy  in  prosecuting 
their  several  designs,  to  be  at  leisure  to  make  moral  reflec- 
tions, they  therefore,  very  judiciously  put  them  into  the 
mouth  of  the  chorus ;  thus  they  also  prevented  the  illiter- 
ate part  of  the  audience  from  drawing  false  conclusions 
from  the  incidents  of  the  Drama,  the  poet  leading  thoji 
insensibly  into  such  sentiments  and  affections  and  truths,  as 
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be  desired  to  excite  and  inculcate ;  that  they  occasionally 
fell  into  those  mistakes  is  evident  from  the  case  of  Euripides 
mentioned  before.  (4)  Another  office  of  the  chorus  was  to 
relieve  and  amuse  the  spectator,  during  the  intervals  of  the 
action,  by  an  ode  or  song  adapted  to  the  occasion,  naturally 
arising  from  the  incidents,  and  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  Drama  (this  connexion  Sophocles  observed,  much 
better  than  -ffischylus  or  Euripides)  ;  to  this  part  of  the  an- 
cient chorus  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  flights 
of  poetry,  as  well  as  the  finest  sentiments  that  adorn  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  (5)  The  Chorus  pre- 
served the  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place;  they  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  during  the  whole  performance,  except 
when  some  very  extraordinary  circumstance  required  their 
absence ;  (thus  in  the  A  jax,  the  chorus  leave  the  stage  in 
search  of  Ajax,  and  so  give  him  an  opportunity  of  killing 
himself  in  the  very  spot  which  they  had  quitted,  which 
could  not  have  been  done  with  any  propriety  whilst  they 
were  present  and  able  to  prevent  it;)  this  obliged  the  poet 
to  a  continuity  of  action  and  place,  as  the  chorus  could  not 
have  any  excuse  for  remaining  on  the  spot,  when  the  affair 
which  called  them  together  was  at  an  end,  and  must  remain 
there,  till  it  was  concluded ;  it  also  preserved  the  unity  of 
time,  for  if  the  Poet  had  comprehended  in  his  play  a  month, 
a  week,  or  a  year,  how  could  the  spectators  be  made  to 
believe,  that  the  people,  who  w^ere  before  them,  could  have 
passed  so  long  a  time  without  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping! 
(6)  The  chorus  presided  over  and  directed  the  music  ;  (7) 
it  made  a  part  of  the  decoration ;  the  splendor  of  the 
dresses,  the  music,  dancing,  and  poetr}',  formed  a  spectacle, 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an 
Attic  audience ;  (8)  it  pervaded  and  animated  the  whole, 
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rendered  the  poem  more  regular,  more  probable,  more  pa- 
thetic, more  noble  and  magnificent ;  it  was  the  great  chain, 
which  held  together  and  strengthened  the  several  parts  of 
the  Drama,  which,  without  it,  could  only  have  exhibited  a 
lifeless  and  uninteresting  scene  of  irregularity,  darkness 
and  confusion. 

7.  The  number  of  xopivraX  was  probably  at  first  inde- 
terminate ;  .^Blschylus,  we  are  told,  brought  no  less  than 
fifty  into  his  Eumenides,  but  was  obliged  to  reduce  them  to 
twelve ;  Sophocles  was  afterwards  permitted  to  add  three ; 
and  according  to  Pollux,  the  number  was  then  fixed  by  law 
at  fifteen  in  tragedy  and  twenty-four  in  comedy.     M  tiller's 
hypothesis  is  the  following : — ^^  The  Tragic  chorus  was  de- 
rived from  the  Dithyrambic,  which  consisted  of  fifty  per- 
sons ;  this  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Ghoragus  furnished  the  same  number  of  dancers  for  the 
Tragic  chorus,  as  he  had  previously  for  the  Dithyrambic, 
and  that  the  distribution  of  these  fifty  persons  into  the 
component  choruses  of  the  tetralogy  (viz.  twelve  or  fifteen) 
was  lefb  to  the  discretion  of  the  Poet.    In  this  case,   the 
well-known  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  Oborus  of  the 
Eumenides  consisted  of  fifty,  may  still  be  defended,  if  we 
suppose  the  fifty  to  belong  to  the  whole  tetralogy,  of  which 
numbe^,  at  least  three-fourths  were  on  the  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  Eumenides ;  still,  however,  the  number  fifty  requires 
some  modification ;  the  Dithyrambic  chorus  was  Cyclic,  and 
sang  the  Dithyramb  in  a  circle  about  the  altar,  passing 
round  it,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other ;  but  the 
Tragic,  as  well  as  the  Comic  and  Satyric  Chorus,  was  qua- 
drangular, TirpaywvoQ.    Now,  a  quadrangular  chorus  is  one 
that  is  divided  into  rank  {K^ya)^  and  file  (arocxoi),  so  as  to 
form  a  quadrangle — ^its  number  therefore  must  be  always  a 
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oompoBite  number^  fis  3  x  4ssl2,  3  x  5=15 ;  but  as  it  ap-^ 
pears  that  the  component  numbers  are  never  so  far  apart 
that  the  one  is  double  of  the  other,  (3x4  or  3x5  is  the 
Tragic,  4  x  6  is  the  Comic  Chorus,)  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  should  be  a  quadrangular  chorus  of  5  x  10.  If  the 
tragic  chorus  of  earlier  times  came  on  the  stage,  as  an  un- 
divided whole,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  its  number 
was  forty-eight,  6x8;  now  an  equal  division  of  this  chorus 
of  forty-eight  gives  twelve  Choreutse  for  each  of  the  four 
plays ;  twelve,  therefore,  recommends  itself  as  the  probable 
number  originally  employed  by  ^schylus ;  moreover,  twelve 
is  just  half  the  number  of  the  Comic  Chorus,  for  which, 
owing  to  the  far  less  encouragement  given  by  the  state  to 
Comedy,  half  as  many  persons  were  deemed  sufficient,  as 
were  required  for  the  collective  chorus  of  a  Tragic  Tetralogy; 
the  original  number  of  Choreutse  in  each  tragedy  cannot 
have  been  fifteen,  because  in  that  case,  either  the  collective 
chorus  must  have  extended  beyond  fifty,  which  its  close 
connexion  with  the  Dithyrambic  chorus  forbids  us  to  sup* 
pose,  or  there  would  be  only  five  left  for  the  Satyric  Drama, 
which  would  be  too  small  a  number  for  a  festive  chorus,  and 
far  too  scanty  a  representation  of  the  merry  crew  of  Bac- 
chus. 

8.  The  situation  assigned  to  the  Chorus  was  the  orches- 
tra, which  the  Choristers  entered,  preceded  by  a  player  on 
tiie  flute,  who  regulated  their  steps,  sometimes  in  single  file, 
more  frequently  five  or  four  in  front  and  three  in  depth, 
(Kara  ^vya,)  or  vice  wr$a^  (kotcl  arotxovgy)  in  tragedy,  and 
4x6  or  6x4  in  Comedy ;  its  first  entrance  was  called 
irapodocj  which  probably  made  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
popular  parts  of  the  S^iC)  or  show  of  the  ancient  tragedy ; 
tim9  iu»  not  mora  thaa  four  or  five  Iiiigediesy  in  which 
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the  chorus  ui  present  from  the  beginning.  The  term  iro/ooSoc 
is  aJso,  and  more  correctly,  applied  to  the  ode  sung  by  the 
chorus  on  its  entrance ;  its  occasional  departure  was  called 
ixeravaaram^y  its  return,  liriiro/>o8oc,  its  final  exit,  o^oSoc* 

9.  The  Ohonis  always  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the 
drama,  joining  in  the  dialogue,  through  the  medium  of  its 
Kopv^oC)  or  leader;  thus  according  to  Aristotle  and  Horace, 
the  chorus  was  considered  as  one  of  the  actors : — icac  rhv 
Xopov  ii  iva  Sfi  iiroXajS^v  rStv  vwoKpirwv  Koi  fi6piov  %tvai 
Tov  8Xov,  Kol  trvvaywvlZicOaij  (Arist.)  and  Horace  defines 
its  duties.  A.  P.  193. 

<*  Actoris  partes  Chorus,  officinmqtie  ririle 
Defendat :  nea  quid  medios  intercinat  actus, 
Quod  non  proposito  oonducat,  et  hereat  apte, 
Ille  bonis  fitveatque,  et  consilietur  amic^ : 
Et  regat  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timeotes. 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensee  brevis  ;  ille  salubrcm 
Justitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portis — 
Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetur  et  oret, 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortnna  superbis." 

The  director  (rrfifitljv)  of  the  Chorus  was  he  who  super- 
intended the  melody  and  the  corresponding  attitudes ;  the 
fieadxopoc  was  that  member  of  the  groupe  who  acted  in 
immediate  subordination  to  the  KO/)v^a7oc,  and  who  sus- 
tained the  response  with  him,  when  the  division  took  place 
into  fifu\6pia. 

The  Chorus  frequently  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
action,  by  active  offices  of  friendly  attention  and  assistance, 
for  example — ^in  the  Philoctetes  and  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
Sometimes,![again,  the  Chorus  was  divided  into  two*  groups, 
(this  division  was  called  Sixopta^  each  half,  vfux6piov^  and 

•  We  meet  m  Plutarch  with  a  tripartite  division  of  the  chorus  (^fix^^)* 
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their  responsive  songs,  avrixopio^)  each  with  a  Goryphseus 
stationed  in  the  centre,  who  narrated  some  event,  or  com- 
municated their  plans,  fears,  or  hopes;  and  sometimes,  on 
critical  occasions,  several  members  of  the  Chorus,  in  short 
sentences,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings ;  between  the  acts,  the 
Chorus  poured  forth  hynms  of  praise,  moral  precepts,  la 
mentations,  or  predictions — ^all  more  or  less  interwoven  with 
the  course  of  the  action. 

10.  The  inferior  stations  in  the  Chorus  were  called 
vwoKoXma ;  to  guide  the  movements  of  the  aToX\oi^  lines, 
called  ypafifiai^  were  marked  out  along  the  floor  of  the 
orchestra ;  the  person,  who  arranged  the  choristers  in  their 
proper  places,  was  called  xopoiiKxri^^  or  ;(o/ooiro{oc ;  the 
trainer  of  the  GhoruS)  was  called  xopoditaaKaXoQ — the  first 
tragic  Poets  were  their  own  xopoSiSaaicaXoc;  thus  .Sschylus 
taught  his  chorus  figure-dances. 

11.  Whilst*  engaged  in  singing  the  choral  odes  to  the 
accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  performers  moved  through 
dances  according  with  the  measure  of  the  music,  passing, 
during  the  strophe,  across  the  orchestra,  from  right  to 
left,  during  the  antistrophe,  back,  from  left  to  right,  and 
stopping,  at  the  Epode,  in  front  of  the  spectators ;  some 
writers  attribute  the  original  of  these  evolutions  to  a  mys- 
terious imitation  of  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  stars  and 
planets ;  it  does  not  appear  that  they  confined  themselves 
to  any  strict  rules,  with  regard  to  the  division  of  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode,  as  we  find  the  choral  songs  consist- 

*  Ancient  Tragedy,  on  account  of  its  music  and  dance,  hat  been 
compared  to  our  Opera,  but  wrongly  :  in  Tragedy,  the  poetry  was  the 
mniii  uflTair,  the  mu'^ic  and  dance  beint;  subservient  and  subordinate  ;  iu 
the  Opera,  the  poetry  is  subservient  and  subordinate  to  the  music,  dance, 
decoration,  &c* 
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ing  sometimes  of  a  strophe  only,  sometimes  of  a  strophe 
and  antistrophe — sometimes  of  all  three. 

12.  The  ancients  surpa^ed  the  modems  in  nothing  more 
than  in  dancing ;  they  expressed  every  passion  of  the  mind 
by  the  movements  of  the  body ;  the  dance  was  slow  and 
solenm,  or  quick  and  lively,  according  to  the  occasion ; 
that  of  Tragedy  was  called  f/u/ilAeia,  of  Comedy,  ko/jSo^,  of 
the  Satyric  Drama,  (tikiwiq — the  various  figures  of  each 
were  called  oxiifiara  ;  in  the  ijifiiXua  prevailed  the  to  Papu 
Kal  atfivov ;  the  ico/oSa^  was  of  a  low  and  licentious  nature, 
(^o/^rcKoc)  so  much  so  that  Aristophanes,  on  one  occasion, 
prides  himself  for  having  excluded  it,  and  thus  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  universally  employed  in  Comedy;  the 
aUtvviCt  was  a  rapid,  lively  dance  (roxvrarY}),  full  of  froh'c 
and  gambol,  but  without  any  expression  of  feeling ;  these 
were  the  three  dramatic  dances ;  Lyric  poetry  had  three 
corresponding  dances — ri  wpp(\iiy  fi  yvij,vowatSiKfi,  and  li 
vwopxnfiaTiKf} — ^the  first  resembled  the  Satyric,  the  second 
the  Tragic,  the  third  the  Comic  ;  besides  these  six,  Athe- 
nseus  enumerates  upwards  of  fifty  different  species. 

13.  The  music  of  the  chorus  was  of  varied  kind,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  occasion,  or  the  taste  of  the  Poet. 
The  Doric*  mood,  of  a  grave  and  lofty  nature,  was  origi- 

*  The  Doric  and  Phrygian  modes,  or,  as  Aristotle  calls  thorn,  the 
Hypodorian  and  Hypophrygian,  were  not  suited  to  the  ChoruM,  the 
former  being  lofty  and  sustained,  the  latter  suited  to  the  action  of  the 
Drama  ;  hence  it  would  seem  that  they  belonged  to  the  Actors — the 
Mizo*Lydian  suited  the  Chorus,  which  was  composed  of  the  inferior 
members  of  society,  and  to  which  strains  of  a  more  subdued  and  lowly 
expression  were  suited  ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Tragedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  a  By^tem  of  chant  Mrotr<7Aoti/— corresponding  with  our 
Opera,  thoogh  differing  from  it  in  many  particulars,  as  before  stated. 
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nally  preferred  for  Tragedy — ^it  was  sometimeB  combined 
with  the  Mixo-Lydian,  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore 
adapted  to  mournful  subjects :  the  Ionic  mood,  also,  was, 
from  its  austere  and  elevated  character,  well  suited  to  Tra- 
gedy ;  Sophocles  was  the  first  who  set  choral  odes  to  the 
Phry^n  mood :  Euripides  introduced  the  innovations  of 
Timotheus,  for  which  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Aristo* 
phanes  in  the  Banse. 

14.  The  Odes  of  ancient  Tragedy  divide  themselves  into 
two  classes — viz.  odes  of  the  entire  chorus,  and  odes  sung 
by  individuals :  of  the  former  class  there  are  two  species ; 
the  parode  or  first  song  of  the  entire  chorus,  at  its  en- 
trance ;  and  the  stasimon,  which  includes  all  those  choral 
odes  that  are  without  anapeests  and  trochees — ^all  that  the 
chorus  sings  after  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
is  incorporated  into  the  action ;  the  stasima  divide  the  tra- 
gedy into  acts,  form  pauses  in  the  action,  allow  opportunity 
for  the  entrance  of  new  characters,  and  indicate  perceptible 
lapse  of  time ;  they  serve  also  to  impart  to  the  mind  that 
collectedness  and  lofty  self-possession  which  the  ancient 
tragedy  labours  to  maintain,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  strong- 
est excitement  of  the  passions ;  Hermann  says,  that  the 
stasimon  was  so  called,  not  because  the  chorus  stood  still 
while  they  sang  it,  which  they  did  not,  but  from  its  being 
continuous,  and  uninterrupted  by  anapeests  or  trochees, 
and,  as  we  should  say,  steady :  it  seems  to  be  derived  from 
aramgj  a  set,  araaig  /niXwvj  a  set  of  chonil  songs,  i.  e.  a 
strophe,  antistrophe,  and  perhaps  an  epode.  The  odes 
sung  by  individuals  are  of  three  species — either  odes  sung 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Dramatis  Personse  alone,  (ra  otto 
(TKijy^Cy  or  fiov({iS(ac,)  or  odes  divided  between  the  acting 
persons  and  the  chorus,  called  K&miLOi^  because  lamentations 
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for  the  dead  generaUy  formed  the  subjeot  of  the  odes  sung 
by  the  actors  and  chorus  together — (the  K6fAfA0i  are  not 
found  in  all  tragedies)  or  thirdly,  portions  sung  by  the 
chorus,  but  in  single  voices,  or  in  smaller  divicdons  of  their 
whole  body.  The  Commatica,  and  the  species  allied  to  them, 
are  component  parts  of  the  individual  act  or  section  (so 
that  they  may  often  be  replaced  by  dialogue,  of  which  they 
do  indeed  but  form  a  lyrical  climax,  as  it  were),  and,  as 
such,  contribute  essentially  to  the  conduct  of  the  action  by 
their  lively  expression  of  will  and  purpose,  passionate  de- 
sire, conflicting  or  accordant  inclinations  and  endeavours. 

15.  The  Choruses  were  all  trained  with  the  greatest  care 
during  a  length  of  time  before  the  day  of  contest  arrived ; 
each  tribe  felt  intensely  interested  in  the  success  of  the 
one  furnished  by  its  choragus ;  and  the  choragi  themselves, 
emulating  each  other,  spared  no  expense  in  the  instruction 
and  equipment  of  their  respective  choruses — they  engaged 
the  most  celebrated  choral  performers,  employed  the  ablest 
\opoSiSa9Kakoi  to  perfect  the  choristers  in  their  music  and 
dancing,  and  provided  sumptuous  dresses  and  ornaments 
for  their  decoration. 

16.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  gradual  extinction  of  tlie 
chorus — ^at  first  it  was  all — ^then  subordinate  to  the  dia- 
logue— then  digressive,  and  ill-connected  with  the  piece — 
then  borrowed  from  other  pieces  at  pleasure — and  so  on — 
to  the  fiddles  and  the  act  tunes.  The  performers  in  the 
orchestra  of  a  modem  theatre  are  little  aware  that  they 
occupy  the  place,  and  may  consider  themselves  as  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  Ancient  Chorus. 

17.  The  claim  of  the  Dorians  to  the  invention  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  derives  support  from  the  use  of  the  Doric 
Dialect  in  the  Choruses— this  Doric,  however,  is  difi*erent 
from  that  of  Pindar  or  Theocritus. 
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18.  The  prolixity  of  the  Tragic  chorus  waa  sometimes 
trying  to  the  patience  of  an  Athenian  Audience;  this  is  ri- 
diculed by  Aristophanes  in  his  of^vtOig^  v.  758,  where  the 
chorus  of  birds,  descanting  on  the  convenience  of  wings, 
tell  the  spectators,  that  if  they  had  wings,  whenever  they 
were  hungry,  and  tired  of  the  tragic  chorus,  they  might  fly 
home  and  eat  their  dinners,  and  fly  back  again  when  the 
chorus  was  over. 

19.  The  Prologues  of  Euripides,  inartificial,  consisting  of 
explanatory  narration,  addressed  directly  to  the  spectators, 
remind  us  of  the  origin  of  the  Drama,  when  it  consisted 
only  of  a  story  told  between  the  acts  of  the  Dithyrambic 
chorus,  which  was  then  the  main  body  of  the  entertain- 
ment; almost  all  his  Tragedies  open  in  this  manner,  (as  his 
Hecuba,  Iphigenia,  Bacchse,  &;c.)  reminding  us  of  the  sin- 
gle actor  of  Thespis  announcing  his  own  name  and  family, 
and  telling  the  simple  tale  of  his  achievements  or  misfor- 
tunes ;  of  all  the  openings  of  Sophocles,  that  of  the  Tra- 
chiniss  resembles  most  the  manner  of  Euripides ;  and  of 
^schylus,tliatof  the  Persce;  in  two  plays  only,  (the  Pers» 
and  Supplices  of  iBschylus)  the  chorus  itself  performs  the 
p&rt  of  the  prologue. 
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SECTION  III. 

Audience. — Theatre. — Scenic  Dresses. 

Audience — 1 .  Originally  no  admission  money  was  demanded; 
the  Theatre  was  built  at  the  publio  expense,  and  therefore 
was  open  to  every  individual ;  the  consequent  crowding  and 
quarrelling  for  places  amongst  so  vast  a  multitude  was  the 
eause  of  a  law  being  passed,  (501,  B.C.)  which  fixed  the 
entrance  price  at  one  drachma  each  person :  this  regulation, 
debarring  as  it  did  the  poorer  class  from  their  favorite  en- 
tertainment, was  too  unpopular  to  continue  long  unrepealed; 
Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common- 
alty, at  the  suggestion  of  Demonides  of  OEa,  brought  in  a 
decree  which  enacted  that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to 
two  oboli ;  and  farther,  that  one  of  the  magistrates  should 
furnish  out  of  the  public  funds  these  two  oboli  to  every  ap- 
plicant.* From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes,  in  which  he 
defends  himself  for  procuring  seats  in  the  theatre  for  the 
Macedonian  ambassadors  gratis,  it  would  seem  that  the 
price  for  an  ordinary  seat  was  then  still  two  oboli,  whilst  a 
drachma  was  demanded  for  the  best  places. 

Some  of  the  ancient  Scholiasts  state  the  admission-price 
to  have  been  only  one  obolus,  and  that  the  other  was  added 
to  procure  the  poor  spectator  refreshments;  this  idea,  how-r 
ever,  seems  incompatible  with  the  words  of  Demosthenes. 
The  sum  thus  spent  was  drawn  from  the  contributions  ori- 

*  Provided  his  name  was  registered  in  the  boolc  of  the  citizens 
(Xnfta^P^ijivy  yffffAfA9riT9t)  \  the  admission  money  was  called  Oew^ixar, 
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^naJHy  paid  by  the  allies  towards  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Persians.  By  degrees,  the  expenses  of  the  festivals 
engrossed  the  whole  of  this  fund,  and  that  money  which 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  supporting  a  military  force 
for  the  common  defence  of  Greece,  was  scandalously  lavished 
away  on  the  idle  pleasures  of  the  Athenian  people.  This 
measure  proved  most  ruinous  to  the  Athenian  republic;  yet 
90  jealous  were  the  multitude  of  any  infringement  on  their 
theorio  expenses,  that,  when  an  orator  had  ventured  to 
propose  the  restoration  of  the  fund  to  its  original  purpose, 
a  decree  was  instantly  framed,  making  it  death  to  offer  any 
such  scheme  to  the  general  assembly ;  Demosthenes  twice 
cautiously  endeavoured  to  convince  the^people  of  their  folly 
and  injustice,  but  finding  his  exhortations  were  ill-received, 
he  was  constrained  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  common 
resolution. 

2.  The  spectators  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  the  dawn  of 
day  to  secure  the  best  places,  as  the  performances  com- 
menced very  early.  After  the  first  exhibition  was  over,  the 
audience  retired  for  a  while,  until  the  second  was  about  to 
commence ;  there  were  three  or  four  such  representations 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  thus  separated  by  short  intervals: 
during  the  performance  the  people  regaled  themselves  with 
wine  and  sweetmeats.  Athenseus  tells  us,  that  having 
breakfasted  they  went  to  the  theatre  and  sat  crowned,  that 
wine  and  sweetmeats  were  handed  round  to  them,  that  they 
gave  wine  to  the  Chorus,  as  they  entered,  and  to  the  actors 
when  they  were  going  out ;  this  account  does  not  agree 
with  that  of  Aristophanes,  who  tells  us  that  they  came  to 
the  theatre  ''  impransi,^'  and  had  nothing  to  eat  while  sitting 
there.  (Aves,  785.)  The  richer  spectators  had  cushions 
placed  on  the  marble  benches  for  their  accommodation. 
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3.  The  two  oboli  each  paid  at  the  entrance  seem  to  have 
gone  to  the  apxiTiKTwvj  called  also  Ofarpwvrig  and  Oiorpo* 
vfi&AqC)  who  in  return  for  this  engaged  to  keep  the  theatre 
in  repair ;  he  paid  also  a  certain  rent  to  the  state,  and  per« 
haps  furnished  the  machinery,  for  the  choragi  appear  to 
have  supplied  little  more  than  the  dresses.  This  master  of 
the  works,  or  lessee  of  the  theatre,  used  sometimes  to  give 
an  exhibition  gratis,  and  sometimes  to  distribute  tickets 
which  entitled  the  bearer  to  free  admission.  Among  the 
relics  from  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  in  Naples,  is  an  ob« 
long  piece  of  metal  about  three  inches  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  inscribed  ^Actrx^^^C)  which  probably  was  a 
^fcjSoXov,  or  ticket*  for  free  admission. 

4.  The  number  of  spectators  in  the  Athenian  Theatre 
amounted  occasionally  to  thirty  thousand ;  this  immense 
assembly  were  wont  to  express  in  no  gentle  terms  their  opi** 
iiionof  the  piece  and  actors;  murmurs,  jests,  hootings, 
and  angry  cries,  were  directed  in  turn  against  the  offend** 
ing  performer.  They  not  unfrequently  proceeded  still  fur- 
ther, sometimes  compelling  the  unfortunate  object  of  their 
dissatisfaction  to  pull  off  his  mask  and  expose  his  face,  that 
they  might  enjoy  his  disgrace ;  sometimesf  assailing  him 
with  every  species  of  missile,  they  drove  him  from  the 
stage,  and  ordered  the  herald  to  summon  another  actor  to 
supply  his  place,  who,  if  not  in  readiness,  was  liable  to  a 
fine ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  happened  to  be  grati- 
fied, the  clapping  of  hands,  and  shouts  of  applause  were  as 
loud  as  the  expression  of  their  displeasure.     In  much  the 

*  Any  citizen  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  residing  at  Athens, 
f  Even  in  the  time  of  Machon,  230,  B.C.  it  was  customary  to  pelt 
i^bad  perfonntr  with  stones* 
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same  manner  the   dramatic  candidates  thomflelves   wfro 
treated. 

5.  It  has  been  a  question  whether  women  were  present 
at  dramatic  representations.  That  they  formed  a  part  of 
the  traffic  audience  is  a  point  sufficiently  established;  what- 
ever may  be  the  truth  respecting  the  story  of  the  Furies 
in  -SJschylus,  the  story  itself  could  not  have  been  invented, 
had  Grecian  females  never  visited  the  theatre.  Pollux  has 
recorded  the  t^rm  Oearpia^  a  spectatress ;  Plato  says  ex- 
pressly that  women  composed  part  of  the  audience  in  trch- 
ffedy ;  Aristophanes  and  his  Scholiast  say  the  same ;  these 
te3timonies  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  presence  of  females  at 
the  tragic  exhibitions.  Whether  the  same  was  the  case  at 
the  eamic  is  doubtful ;  Aristophanes,  on  one  occasion,  and 
one  only,  (Pax.  963,)  speaks  as  if  part  of  his  auditors  were 
females;  it  has  however  been  suggested,  '^  that  their  pre*' 
i^ence  might  possibly  be  feigned  to  give  a  handle  for  the 
coarse  joke  contained  in  the  passage  ;^  at  any  rate,  this 
single  passage,  exceptionable  as  it  is  on  the  score  of  posi- 
tive evidence,  will  scarcely  outweigh  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  which  is  drawn  from  the  general 
silence  of  Aristophanes  with  respect  to  the  presence  of 
women  at  his  representations.  In  his  parahases^  accus- 
tomed as  he  is  to  distinguish  his  audience  according  to  their 
several  ages,  and  otherwise,  we  never  remark  any  mention 
of  females ;  in  his  numerous  side-blows  at  individuals  among 
the  spectators,  not  one  is  aimed  at  a  woman ;  yet  he  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  neglect  the  many  opportunities  for 
raillery  and  witticism  which  the  presence  of  females  would 
have  given  him. 

It  is  then  certain  that  females  were  present  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  Tragedy^  ino9t  probable  that  they  were  not  j^t  the 
exhibition  of  Comedy. 
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6.  The  Greeks  suffered  the  real  to  play  its  part  with  the 
fictitious  in  the  illusion ;  thus,  in  the  Eumenides,  the  spec- 
tators are  twice  addressed  as  an  assembled  present  multi- 
tude, once  by  the  Pythia,  where  she  calls  upon  the  Greeks 
to  come  forward  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  again,  when 
Pallas  by  the  Herald  commands  silence  during  the  trial 
about  to  be  held — so  also  the  frequent  addresses  to  the 
Heaven,  Sun,  &c.  were  probably  directed  to  the  real  Heaven, 
Sun,  &c. 


Theatre — 1.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  art  no  building  was 
required  for  its  representations ;  in  the  coimtry  the  Diony- 
sian  perfoi*mancos  were  generally  held  at  some  centi*al  point, 
where  several  roads  met,  as  being  most  easy  of  access,  and 
convenient  in  distance  to  all  the  neighbourhood ;  in  the  city 
the  public  place  was  the  ordinary  site  of  exhibition.  But 
when,  at  Athens,  tragedy  began  to  assume  her  proper  dig- 
nity, and  dramatic  contests  were  becoming  matter  of  na- 
tional pride,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon  felt. 
A  Theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  This  edifice  fell  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  crowds  assembled  to  witness  a  represent 
tation,  in  which  ^schylus  and  Pratinas  were  rivals.  It 
was  then  that  the  noble  theatre  of  stone  was  erected  within 
^e  Arivaiovy  or  enclosure  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  In  this 
theatre  the  master-pieces  of  iEHschylus,  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides were  exhibited;  here  too  did  Aristophanes  pour 
forth  his  wit  and  sarcasm ;  and  here  were  seen  the  splendid 
C4>ntests  of  the  Cyclian  choruses. 

2.  The  only  detailed  accounts  left  us  on  the  Athenian  Thea- 
tre are  two — that  of  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  Augustus, 
and  that  of  Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries;  from 
these  accounts,  aided  bv  incidental  hint!?  in  other  authors, 
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and  a  reference  to  the  several  theatric  remainB  in  Ch*eeoe, 
Asia-Minor,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  G^nelli,  an  able  scholar  and 
architect  of  Berlin,  has  drawn  up  a  very  satisfactory  state* 
ment,  from  which  the  following  sketch  is  taken : — Writers 
of  antiquity  have  thrown  obscurity  on  the  subject,  by  not 
handling  it  with  that  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  information  of  posterity,  though 
not  so  for  their  contemporaries,  to  whom  it  was  so  well 
known ;  and  modem  critics  have  done  the  same  by  eon^ 
founding  together  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theatres,  which 
differ  most  essentially  in  many  parts. 

3.  The  Dionysiac  Theatre  of  Athens  stood  on  the  south* 
eastern  side  of  the  eminence  crowned  by  the  noble  build* 
ings  of  the  Acropolis;  this  situation  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
obviated  the  necessity  of  those  immense  substructions, 
which  amaze  the  traveller  in  the  remains  of  Roman  Thea- 
tres ;  this  was  the  reason  for  selecting  this  situation,  and 
not*  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  fine  rural 
scenery,  since  the  height  of  the  stage  wall  must  have  shut 
out  the  prospect  beyond  it  from  one-half  of  the  spectators. 
That  this  was  the  site  of  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus,  is 
strongly  attested  by  the  choragic  monuments  still  existing 
in  that  quarter,  and  Stuart  was  mistaken  when  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  its  ruins  in  those  which  are  now  judged 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Odeion  of  Herodes.  The  hollow 
in  the  slope  of  the  hill  still  indicates  a  place  where  the  seats 
of  the  spectators  must  have  been  excavated.  Though  the 
seats  however  rose  on  a  hollow  slope,  it  is  impossible  to 

*  And  yet  they  sometimes  took  pains  to  select  a  beautiful  situation  ; 
thus  the  Theatre  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily  was  so  situated,  that  oyer 
the  back  ground  of  the  scenes  there  was  a  view  of  Jttna^ 
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imagine  the  orchestra,  the  dromos,  and  the  stage,  with  its 
flanhing  walls,  to  have  been  situated  any  where  but  on  even 
ground  at  the  bottom. 

4.  To  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  theatre,  we  may  conoeive 
it  to  be  divided  into  three  principal  departments ;  one  for 
the  actors,  which  they  called  the  scene ;  another  for  the 
spectators,  under  the  general  denomination  of  the  theatre; 
and  a  third  called  the  orchestra,  allottod  to  the  music, 
mimes,  and  dancers.  To  determine  the  situation  of  these 
three  parts,  and  consequently  the  disposition  of  the  whole, 
we  may  observe,  that  the  annexed  plan  consists  on  one  side 
of  two  semicircles,  drawn  from  the  same  centre,  but  of  dif- 
ferent diameters,  and  on  the  other  of  a  rectangle  a(  the 
same  length,  but  of  half  the  breadth ;  the  space  between 
the  semicircles  was  allotted  to  the  spectators,  the  reetangle 
at  the  end  to  the  actors,  and  the  intervening  area  in  the 
middle  to  the  chorus :  thus  the  entire  outline  of  the  build- 
ing must  have  been  that  of  a  semicircle  with  its  arch  up- 
wards, joined  to  a  pretty  broad  parallelogram  at  its  base* 
Between  the  apex  of  the  semicircle  and  the  rochs  of  the 
acropolis  above  it,  some  communication  must  have  be^i 
opened;  yet  it  must  have  been  very  narrow,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  sound  from  below. 

5.  Thus  from  the  level  of  the  plain  a  semicircular  exca- 
Tation  gradually  ascended  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  round  the  concavity  seats  for  an  audiente 
of  thirty  thousand  persons  rose,  range  above  range,  so 
formed  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  would 
touch  the  extremities  of  every  one  of  them,  each  seat  being 
at  such  a  distance  from  that  placed  over  it,  that  the  feet  of 
the  persons  above  could  not  touch  those  who  were  below: 
these  seats  thus  descended  from  the  top  in  eonoentrio  semi* 
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Circles,  which  diminished  as  they  approached  and  embraced 
the  protruding  crescent  of  the  orchestra :  the  curvature  of 
the  seat-rows  thus  inclined  the  faces  of  all  the  spectators 
towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  so  that  the  terminating 
seats  on  the  right  and  left  were  duly  opposite  to  each  other, 
like  those  of  our  boxes  nearest  the  stage.  The  tiers  of  benches 
were  divided  into  two  or  three  broad  belts,  by  passages  termed 
StaZ(ofjiaTay  (called  in  the  Roman  theatres  ^'  prsecinctiones,^) 
and  again,  transversely  into  wedge-like  masses,  called  KipKi" 
&C>  (in  Latin,  "cunei,'")  by  several  flights  of  steps  radiating 
upwards  from  the  level  below  to  the  portico  above ;  the 
lower  seats,  as  being  better  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing, 
were  considered  the  most  honorable,  and  therefore  appro* 
priated  to  the  magistrates,  priests  and  senate ;  this  space 
waJ9  named  BovXftmKuv ;  the  body  of  the  citizens  were  pro* 
bably  arranged  according  to  their  tribes ;  the  young  men 
of  distinction  sat  apart  in  a  division,  entitled  '£^i)j3ikov  ; 
there  were  also  some  ir/oocS/ofac,  or  first  seats  allotted  to 
•those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  any  signal  ser- 
vices to  the  common-wealth ;  such  in  process  of  time  be- 
came hei'editary,  and  were  appointed  for  particular  families; 
all  these  were  very  near  to  the  orchestra.     The  sojourners 
and  strangers  also  had  their  places  allotted  them,  and  were 
admitted  at  only  one  of  the  festivals. 

6.  The  spectators'*  or  upper  part  of  the  theatre  was  in- 
closed by  a  massive  semicircular  wall,  and  within  it  a  portico, 
or  rather  two  or  three  porticos,  (according  to  the  number 
^f  stories,  the  most  magnificent  theatres  always  having 
three,)  one  raised  above  another,  where  the  women  were 
admitted,  being  the  only  places  covered  from  rain  and  heat; 
the  rest  were  entirely  open,  (as  the  amphitheatres  in  Spain,) 
•not  even  covered  mih  an  awning  as  in  the  Roman  theatres, 
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tad  all  the  representations  were  in  the  day  time ;  these  por- 
ticos were  adorned  with  statues,  and  surmounted  by  a  balus- 
traded  terrace ;  they  also  served  as  a  station  for  the  ser- 
vants attending  their  masters  to  the  play,  and  together 
with  the  Eumenic  portico  afforded  a  ready  shelter  for  the 
audience  during  a  sudden  storm.  Behind  the  whole  mass 
of  stage-building  was  an  open  space,  covered  with  turf,  and 
planted  with  trees ;  around  this  ran  the  Eumenic  portico, 
which  had  an  open  walk  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  was  the 
place  of  rehearsal  for  the  chorus. 

7.  Twelve  feet  beneath  the  lowest  range  of  seats  lay  a 
level  space,  partly  enclosed  by  the  sweep  of  the  excavation, 
and  partly  extending  outwards  right  and  left  in  a  long  paral- 
lelogram ;  this  was  called  the  "OpxntrTpa.  In  the  middle  of 
the  basis  line  of  the  orchestral  crescent,  stood  a  small  plat- 
form, square,  and  slightly  elevated,  called  GujutX//,*  which 
served  both  as  an  altar  for  the  sacrifices  that  preceded  the 
exhibition,  and  as  the  central  point,  to  which  the  choral 
movements  were  all  referred ;  it  was  so  called,  because  in 
shape  it  resembled  an  altar ;  that  part  of  the  orchestra, 
which  lay  without  the  concavity  of  the  seats,  and  ran  along 
on  either  hand  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  theatre,  was 
called  ^p6fioc — ^the  Roman  iter ;  its  shape  was  that  of  a 
rectangle;  the  wings,  as  they  may  be  termed,  of  this  S/>o/ioc, 
were  named  Uap6ioi^  and  the  entrances,  which  led  into  theui 
through  the  boundary  wall,  were  entitled  EicrdSoi — the 
Boman  aditus.  The  Thymele  was  sometimes  made  to  re- 
present a  tomb,  as  in  the  Persse  and  the  Choephoroe  of 

*  As  the  Thymele  lay  in  the  very  centre  of  the  whole  huilding^,  it 
wai  very  significanry  that  the  chorus  which  was  in  fact  the  ideal  reprc- 
tentative  of  the  fpectators,  had  its  place  in  the  very  spot  wlicrc  all  the 
radii  iVom  their  seats  converged  into  one  point. 
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iEschylus.  In  the  Boman  theatre,  the  eenators  and  duef 
magistrates  sat  in  the  orchestra,  where,  finding  the  incon* 
venience  of  the  level,  it  was  remedied  by  raising  the  seatd 
a  little  above  each  other. 

8.  After  enclosing  the  spectators  and  the  interior  orches^ 
tral  crescent  in  one  vast  semicircle,  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
ceased  to  describe  a  curve,  and  ran  on  straight  to  join  the 
right  and  left  extremities  of  the  Paraskenia,  or  flanking 
buildings  of  the  stage ;  of  course  they  thus  formed  the  two 
ends  of  the  dromos,  and  the  continuity  of  the  masonry 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  two  grand  entrances  to  the 
theatre ;  those  entrances  were  covered  above.  On  the  side 
of  the  orchestra  opposite  the  amphitheatre  of  benches,  and 
exactly  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  range,  and  so  twelve  feet 
above  the  orchestra,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Skiji^^,  or 
stage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  semi-^ 
circular  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  conununicating  with  the 
S/oo/ioc  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The  stage  was  cut 
breadthwise  into  two  divisions.  The  one  in  front  called  the 
Aoytiop,  (in  Latin,  pulpitum,)  was  a  narrow  parallelogram 
projecting  into  the  orchestra.  This  was  the  station  of  the 
actors  when  speaking,  and  therefore  was  constructed  of 
wood,  the  better  to  reverberate  the  voice;  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  AoycToi;,  twelve  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues  between  them,  were  called  raYwotrKfivia; 
the  term  to  vwotrKriviov^  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
room*  beneath  the  stage ;  the  Boman  pulpitum  was  wider 
than  the  Oreek  AoycToy,  because  all  the  performers  were 
obliged  to  act  on  it,  the  orchestra  being  given  to  the  sena- 
tors ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Grecian  orchestra  was  lai^ger 

«  Here,  probably,  were  placed  the  instruments  that  accompanied 
the  actors  throughout  the  drama* 


tliantha  Boman;  tlie  Greek  aoton  were  eaUed  Scemci, 
and  the  Ohoristers,  Thymelici,  from  the  places  where  they 
performed.  The  part  of  the  platform  behind  the  Ao7fcoy 
was  called  the  UpovKJivioVf  and  was  built  of  stone,  in  order 
to  support  the  heavy  scenery,  which  was  placed  there.  The 
Proscenium  was  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildings  of 
stone-work,  as  high  as  the  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  highest 
benches,  representing  externally  a  palace-like  mansion,  and 
containing  within  withdrawing-rooms  for  the  actors  and 
receptacles  for  the  stage-machinery ;  a  saloon  in  the  first 
floor  of  the  stage-house  contained  the  actors,  whilst  they 
stood  ready  to  enter  on  their  parts ;  their  dressing-rooms 
lay  at  its  extremities;  and  adjacent  to  and  in  front  of  those, 
the  apartments  for  the  stage  machinery.  From  the  building 
behind  there  were  three  entrances  to  the  stage,  and  the 
rank  of  the  characters  was  marked  by  the  door  from  which 
they  entered ;  the  highly-ornamented  portal  in  the  middle, 
with  the  altar  of  Apollo  on  the  right,  was  assigned  to  roy- 
alty, and  called  /3a<riXtcoc ;  the  two  side  entrances,  called 
by  Vitruyius,  hospitales,  to  inferior  personages ;  the  npwnt' 
ywviarfi^  entered  through  the  centre  door,  the  Sivupayw* 
vioTfjQ  through  the  right  door,  and  the  TpiTaywvurrrjg  through 
the  left  door*  In  a  similar  way,  all  the  personages  who 
made  their  appearance  by  the  £{<roSoc  on  the  right  of  the 
stage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country,  whilst 
such  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to  approach 
from  the  town.  On  each  side  of  the  Proscenium  and  its 
erections  ran  the  Uapaincfivia^  high  lines  of  building,  which 
contained  spacious  passages  into  the  theatre  from  without^ 
communicating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  stage  and  its  con- 
tiguous apartments,  on  the  other,  through  two  halls,  with 
the  UafkoBoi  of  the  orchestra,  a^d  with  the  portico  which 
ran  round  the  topmost  range  of  the  seats. 
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9*  Such  was  the  confitruotion  and  arrangement  of  the 
great  Athenian  Theatre ;  its  dimensions  must  have  been 
immense ;  if  thirty  thousand  persons  could  be  seated  on  its 
benches,  the  length  of  the  A/oo/ioc  could  not  have  been  less 
than  four  hundred  feet,  and  a  spectator  in  the  central  point 
of  the  topmost  range  must  have  been  three  hundred  feet 
from  the  actor  in  the  AoyeTot;. 

10.  The  scenery  of  the  Athenian  stage  corresponded 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  theatre ;  the  age  and  city 
which  witnessed  the  dramas  of  a  Sophocles,  the  statues  of 
a  Phidias,  and  the  paintings  of  a  Zeuxis,  possessed  too 
much  taste  and  talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clumsy 
in  the  scenery  of  an  exhibition  so  highly  valued. 

The  massive  buildings  of  the  Proscenium  were  well 
adapted  for  the  generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the 
chief  characters  were  usually  princes,  and  the  front  of  their 
palace  the  place  of  action ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  locality 
of  the  play  was  very  different ;  out  of  the  seven  extant 
pieces  of  Sophocles  there  are  but  four  which  could  be  per- 
formed without  a  change  of  Proscenium;  the  (Edipus 
Coloneus  requires  a  grove,  the  Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Philoc- 
tetes  an  island  solitude.  In  Comedy,  which  was  exhibited 
on  the  same  stage,  the  necessity  of  alteration  was  still  more 
conunon.  To  produce  the  requisite  transformations,  deco' 
rations  were  introduced  before  the  Proscenic  buildings, 
which  masked  them  from  the  view,  and  substituted  a  pro- 
spect suitable  to  the  play ;  these  decorations  were  formed 
of  woodwork  below — ^plastic  imitations  of  objects  in  wood ; 
above  were  paintings*  (icaraj3X/i/iaro)  on  canvass,  resembUng 

*  As  in  the  Prometlieos,  where  Caucasus  is  represented ;  and  in  the 
Pbiloctetes,  where  the  scene  was  the  desert  island  of  Lesbos,  will)  lU 
rock  and  tavern. 
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our  scenes,  and  like  them  so  arranged  on  perspective  prin- 
eiples,  as  to  produce  the  proper  illusion.  If  Genelli  be 
right,  they  spared  not  even  the  introduction  of  natural 
trees,  to  adorn  the  landscape  of  (Edipus  Coloneus.  Vitru- 
vius  says  there  were  three  kinds  of  scenes — the  Tragic, 
Comic,  and  Satyrio — the  Tragic  was  ornamented  with  co- 
lumns and  statues  and  other  regal  things — ^the  Gon:io  had 
the  appearance  of  private  houses — the  Satyric  was  omar 
mented  with  trees,  caves,  mountains,  &c. 

11.  The  stage  machinery  appears  to  have  comprehended 
all  that  modem  ingenuity  has  devised,  and  the  dimensions 
of  their  theatre  were  favourable  to  illusion.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage,  at  the  three  entrances,  were  the  triangular 
machmeB  for  the  scenery,  called  by  the  Greeks,  ne/afaicroi, 
which,  as  they  turned  on  their  own  axis,  might  be  shifted  on 
any  occasion,  and  exhibited  three  different  views  or  changes 
of  scene ;  these  were  not  used  in  Tragedy,  which  required 
but  one  scene  throughout,  but  probably  at  the  end  of  it, 
to  prepare  the  exhibition  of  the  Comedy  or  Mime,  which 
frequently  succeeded  each  other,  perhaps  two  or  three  times 
on  the  same  day.  The  scene,  according  to  Servius,  was  either 
versilis  or  ductilis,  the  change  being  effected  either  by  re- 
volution, or  by  withdrawing  ;  the  versilis  would  be  turned 
by  the  ntplaKtoi.  The  echoea  were  round  concave  plates  of 
brass,  placed  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  so  disposed, 
by  the  most  exact  geometrical  and  harmonic  proportions,  as 
to  carry  the  words  of  the  actor  in  the  most  distinct  manner 
to  the  farthest  part  of  the  building — ^the  size  of  the  theatre 
rendered  them  necessary.    The*  GioAoyaov  was  a  platfonu 

*  ^schylus  in  the  Prometheus  introdacet  Oceanus  riding  on  a 
griffin  through  the  air,  and  the  whole  chorus  of  the  Oceanidei»  consist* 
ing  of  fifteen  persons,  in  a  winged  chtriot. 
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gurrounded  and  concealed  by  douda,  where  the  Deities  wer^ 
shown  in  converse.  The  Atwpat  were  a  set  of  ropes,  sus* 
pended  from  the  upper  part  ot  the  Prosoenic  buildings^ 
which  served  to  support  and  convey  the  celestial  beings 
through  the  sky.  The  Miixav4  was  a  crane  turning  on  a 
pivot,  with  a  suspender  attached,  placed  on  the  right  or 
the  country-side  of  the  stage,  and  employed  suddenly  to 
dart  out  a  God  or  a  Hero,  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators, 
there  keep  him  hovering,  till  his  part  was  performed,  and 
then  as  suddenly  withdraw  him.  The  Ftpavog  was  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort,  with  a  grapple  hanging  from  it,  used 
to  catch  up  persons  from  the  earth,  and  rapidly  whirl  them 
within  the  circle  of  scenic  clouds ; — Aurora  was  thus  made 
to  carry  off  the  dead  body  of  Memnon.  The  BpovrHov 
was  a  contrivance  in  the  viro^ne^viov,  or  room  beneath  the 
Aoystov,  where  bladders  full  of  pebbles  were  rolled  over 
sheets  of  copper^  to  produce  a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of 
thunder.  The  K(/(iavvo<ricoire7ov  was  a  place  on  the  top  of 
the  stage  buildings,  whence  the  artificial  lightning  was 
made  to  play  through  clouds,  which  concealed  the  operator. 
When  the  action  was  simply  on  earth,  there  were  certain 
pieces  of  frame-work,  the  Skotti^,  TcTxoc*  Uvpyog  and 
^pvKTwpiov^  representing,  as  their  names  import,  a  look-out, 
a  fortress-wall,  a  tower  and  a  beacon.  These  were  either  set 
up  apart  from  the  stationary  erections  of  the  Proscenium, 
or  connected  so  as  to  give  them,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
canvass  scene,  the  proper  aspect ;  here  a  sentinel  was  intro* 
duced,  or  a  spectator,  supposed  to  be  viewing  some  distant 
object. 

The  'H/LC£icvicXcov  was  a  semicircular  machine  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  country-side  of  the  stage,  which  enclosed 
a  representation  of  the  sea  <Mr  a  eilgr  in  the  dista&cey  towards 
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wfaioh  the  eye  looked  through  a  puBsage  between  diffii,  or 
|ia  opening  among  trees*  The  ^rpo^uov  and  'H/Lu^rpo^cToy 
were  oonstruoted  like  the  'HfUKCiokiovy  but  moved  on  a 
pivot,  80  that  by  a  sudden  whirl  the  object  they  presented 
might  be  shown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant.  They  were 
employed  to  exhibit  heroes  transported  to  the  company  of 
Deities,  and  men  perishing  in  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  the 
tumult  of  the  battle. 

The  ^E^warpa  or  '£icd;icXi|fia  (the  latter  expression  is  more 
usual)  denotes  the  platform  or  small  wooden  stage,  which, 
in  passages  of  the  Drama,  where  the  interior  of  a  house 
had  to  be  exposed  to  the  qiectators^  view,  was  pushed  or 
wheeled  forward  ((Saifiai^,  licimicXccv)  through  the  great  portal 
in  the  stone-screen  (<ncf|v^)  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and 
afterwards  wheeled  back  (fI<riciiKXfti;),  when  the  interior 
had  to  be  again  withdrawn  from  view ;  thus,  in  the  Agamem- 
non, tiiere  is  suddenly  displayed  to  view  (by  means  of  the 
Eccydema),  the  royal  bathing  apartment,  with  the  silver 
laver,  the  corpse  enveloped  in  the  fatal  garment,  and  Cly- 
tsnmestra,  besprinkled  with  blood,  and  holding  in  her  hand 
the  reeking  weapon,  still  standing  with  haughty  mien  over 
her  murdered  victim.  Several  instances  of  the  Ecoyclema 
occur  in  the  Gh*eek  Tragedies,  all  of  which  agree  in  this, 
that  the  scenes  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
are  such  as  would  naturally  take  place  within  doors ;  accord- 
ingly,  it  is  not  employed  when  it  would  be  as  easy  and  pro- 
per for  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  such  scenes,  to 
come  out  to  view  from  the  stage-doors — ^it  is  only  em- 
ployed, when  the  nature  of  the  case  makes  it  unavoidable- 
it  is  only  when  the  persons  or  objects  are  unable  of  them- 
selves to  come  out,  that  the  spectator  is,  in  a  manner, 
conducted  in.    In  almost  all  the  instances  of  its  use,  it  Is 
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a  scene  of  murder  op  bloody  wounds  which  it  brings  to 
view ;  most  of  them  exhibit  groupes  of  the  living  and  dead, 
arranged  according  to  the  rules  of  art ;  for  in  no  other 
department  did  the  Drama  approximate  so  nearly  to  the 
province  of  Sculpture  as  in  the  Eccyclema. 

Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of  heaven 
and  earth ;  but  as  the  Ancient  Dramatists  brought  their 
personages  frequently  from  Tartarus,  other  provisions  were 
required  for  their  due  appearance.  Beneath  the  lowest 
range  of  seats,  under  the  stairs,  which  led  up  to  them  from 
the  orchestra,  was  fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  or- 
chestra, from  a  vault  beneath  it,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  called 
Xapdvioi  icAi/Lcaic€c ;  through  this  passage  entered  and  dis* 
appeared  the  shades  of  the  departed ;  thus  in  iEschylus, 
ihe  ghost  of  Glytaenmestra  rushes  in  by  this  way  to  awaken 
the  Eumenides.  Somewhat  in  front  of  this  door  and  steps, 
was  another  communication  by  a  trap-door  with  the  vault 
below,  called  ^AvairUffjAa:  by  means  of  which  any  sudden 
appearance  like  that  of  the  Furies  was  effected.  A  second 
^AvanUafia  was  contained  in  the  floor  of  the  AoytToi/,  on  the 
right,  or  country-side,  whence  marine  or  river  Gods  as- 
cended, when  occasion  required.  In  Tragedy  the  scene 
was  rarely  changed,  in  Comedy  frequently ;  to  conceal  the 
stage  during  this  operation,  a  curtain  called  AuAaia,  wound 
round  a  roller  beneath  the  floor  was  drawn  up  (not  let 
down,  as  it  now  is)  through  a  slit  between  the  Aoynov  and 
Proscenium. 

12.  This  Theatre  was  commenced  in  01.  70.1,  but  the 
building  was  not  completed  till  about  01.  100 ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, made  use  of  during  this  interval,  though  not  com- 
pleted ;  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  plays  of  the  great 
Tragedians  were  still  exhibited  in  a  wooden  Theatre,  whilst 
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even  the  insignificant  Epidaurus  had  obtained  from  the 
handfl  of  PolycIetuB,  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  a  magni- 
ficent Theatre.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  AoYfcov 
was  'Oicp/jSac.  The  Greek  Theatres  were,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  temples,  the  several  parts  of  which  had  their 
origin  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  upper  apartments  of 
the  buildings  at  the  back  and  flank  of  the  stage  were  termed 
^Eirurxfivia ;  in  them  the  movements  were  executed  by  which 
the  phenomena  of  stage-exhibition  were  represented.  The 
AiowmaKoi  rcxvlroi  were  the  performers  employed  in  the 
scenic  representations — ^the  French  have  preserved  this  ap- 
pellation in  their  term  ^'  Artistes.*^^ 

13.  The  curtain  was  not  at  first  usual  on  the  Attic  stage. 
In  the  dramas  of  iBschylus  and  Sophocles,  the  stage,  at 
their  opening,  is  evidently  empty,  and  requires  no  prepara- 
tions which  need  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators ;  but  in  many  pieces  of  Euripides,  and  perhaps 
in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  the  scene  is  peopled  at  once,  and 
presents  a  stationary  group,  which  could  not  well  have  been 
formed  under  the  eyes  of  the  spectators. 


Scmie  DresseSy  &c. — 1.  The  actors  of  Greece  never  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  ^\ithout  masks.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
Drama,  they  disguised  their  faces  with  wine-lees,  or  a  spe- 
cies of  pigment  called  Bar/aaxcToi/,  also  with  false-hair,  &c. 
Masks,  however,  were  soon  invented,  according  to  Suidas, 
by  Choerilus — ^to  Horace,  by  iEschylus — ^Aristotle  confesses 
his  ignorance  of  the  inventor :  the  mask  was  first  termed 
irp6<jfM)wov,  and  subsequently  ir/>oo'a>7rEiov ;  they  were  of 
various  kinds,  to  express  every  age,  sex,  country,  complex- 
ion, &c.  That  used  in  tragedy  was  a  kind  of  helmet,  cover- 
ing the  whole  head)  represanting  not  only  the  face,  but  the 
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beard,  hair,  and  eyes,  and  in  the  women^s  masks,  all  the  or- 
naments of  the  cap ;  being  made  of  different  materials, 
according  to  the  several  improvements  it  received  from  time 
to  time.  The  first  masks  were  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
plant,  to  which  the  Greeks  on  that  account  gave  the  name 
of  wpotTilnriov.  Virgil  mentions  them  as  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  ^^  oraque  corticibus  sumunt  horrenda  cavatis,*^  and 
Pollux  tells  us  they  were  made  of  leather,  lined  with  cloth ; 
the  most  perfect  were  of  wood,  executed  with  the  greatest 
care,  by  sculptors  of  the  first  rank,  who  received  their  di- 
rections from  the  Poet ;  the  tragic  masks  had  large  expanded 
mouths,  and  were  generally  copied  from  the  busts  or  statues 
of  the  persons  represented,  thus  conveying  an  exact  re- 
semblance of  them,  which  gave  an  air  of  probability  to  the 
whole.  The  mask  which  represented  ghosts  was  called 
fiopfjioXvKHov^  and  that  for  Furies,  yofyySvuov.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  masks  are  the  following : — (1)  they 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  few  actors  of  playing  several 
parts  without  being  discovered ;  (2)  the  large  opening  of 
the  mouth  was  so  contrived  as  to  make  the  voice  more  loud 
and  distinct,  a  necessary  matter  in  their  very  large  theatres; 
(3)  in  those  large  theatres  they  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  features,  as  the  cothurnus  and  the  icoXTraijua,  to 
enlarge  the  height  and  size  of  the  actors — (4)  at  such  a 
distance  the  natui*al  expression  of  the  eyes  and  counte- 
nance must,  at  all  events,  have  been  lost.  The  face,  how- 
ever, is  the  best  index  of  the  mind,  and  thus  the  Greeks 
sacrificed  propriety,  truth  and  reason,  to  magnificence  and 
vanity.  It  is  said  by  Plutarch  and  other  historians,  that 
Athens  spent  more  in  dramatic  representations  than  in  all 
her  wars. 
2*  As  the  Ancients  thought  that  their  Heroes  and  Demi* 
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gods  far  surpasfled  the  size  of  common  mortals,  tliey  nused 
them  by  the  cothurnus ;  it  was  the  ancient  Gretic  hunting 
boot ;  for  tragic  use  it  was  soled  with  cork  to  the  thickness 
of  three  inches ;  it  was  laced  up  in  front  as  high  as  the  calf, 
which  kept  the  whole  tight  and  firm  in  spite  of  the  enor« 
mous  sole ;  it  was  not  worn  by  all  tra^c  characters,  nor  on 
all  occasions ;  thus  Agamemnon  is  introduced  by  iBschylus 
not  in  buskins,  but  in  sandals ;  the  cothurnus  was  similar 
to  the  high  cork  shoe,  bound  with  tin  or  silver,  worn  by  the 
Spanish  women,  called  a  chioppine,  which,  it  appears  from 
Shakspeare,  was  used  on  our  own  stage — "  Your  Ladyship 
is  nearer  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude 
of  a  chioppine.^  (Hamlet,  Act  II.  Scene  7.) 

3.  The  sandal  raised  by  a  cork  sole  was  called  lf/ti/3aroc» 
The  ladies  and  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of  tho 
latter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole ;  these  buskins  were  of 
various  colours ;  white  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors,  purple 
for  Bacchus ;  slaves  wore  the  low  shoe,  called  the  sock,  which 
was  also  the  shoe  worn  by  the  comic  actor. 

4.  The  K(SAir(ii/ia,  or  stuffing,  swelled  out  the  person  to 
heroic  dimensions — ^it  added  expansion  to  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  and  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 

5.  The  dresses  were  very  various.  There  was  the  xirtov 
voitipfig  for  Gods,  heroes  and  old  men ;  that  for  hunters, 
travellers,  and  young  nobles  and  warriors,  when  unarmed, 
was  shorter,  and  sat  close  to  the  neck.  The  girdle  for 
heroes  was  that  called  tho  Persian.  It  was  very  broad, 
made  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  fringed  at  the  lower  edge. 
Goddesses  and  ladies  wore  one  broad  and  plain,  of  purple 
and  gold.  The  trdpfia  or  er^/oroC)  was  a  long  purple  robe  for 
Queens  and  Princesses,  with  a  train  which  swept  the 
ground.    The  xiari^  was  a  short  train  with  short  sleeves 
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drawn  OTet  the  x^v  w^Stip^g.  SH^veii  Wore  the  Ifionov,  a 
kind  of  short  (shirty  or  the  £S<k>/iiC)  a  ^hirt  with  only  a  sleeve 
for  the  right  arm ;  the  left  was  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Herds- 
men and  shepherds  wore  the  SifOlfHt^  a  goatskin  tunic  with- 
out sleeves.  Hunters  had  the  IfjLanov  and  a  short  horse- 
man^s  cloak  of  a  daric  colour.  The  palla  or  mantle  for 
heroes  was  ample  enough  to  cover  the  whole  person ;  so 
large  also  was  the  ladies  ^^irXov^  of  fine  doth  embroidered; 
matrons  wore  tills  peplum  fastened  veil-like  on  tiie  head; 
virgins,  clasped  on  the  shoulder.  The  peplum  of  a  Queen 
was  like  that  asmgned  to  Juno,  decked  with  golden  stars, 
and  fastened  behind  the  diadem ;  warriors  wore  every  variety 
of  armour,  witii  plumed  helmets*  The  dress  of  the  Gods 
was  particularly  splendid  $  Bacchus,  for  instance^  was  re- 
pl^e8ented  in  a  saffindn-cdoured  inner  vest^  rich  with  purple 
figures  and  golden  stars,  and  falling  in  many  folds  to  the 
^und ;  over  this  inner  robe  was  thrown  the  Palla  of  pur- 
ple also^  and  such  was  the  colour  of  his  buskins*  There 
were  also  broad  embroidered  girdles  made  use  of  (|ia(rxaXi<i^ 
ti|/f>f^)— sitting  high  on  the  breast'-^the  head-dress  was 
trailed  S^icoc*  As  in  the  Dionysian  ceremonies,  so  also  in 
Tragedy,  there  was  but  little  distinction  between  the  male 
and  female  apparel.  In  speaking  of  heroes,  tiie  Tragedians 
Tery  often  call  their  dress  ir^irXoc,  a  garb  never  worn  at  that 
period  by  males  in  common  life.  In  the  ancient  Mosaics, 
one  is  constatitly  in  danger  of  confounding  Heroes  with 
Heroines,  unless  where  the  old  equestrian  chlamydes  are 
tiurown  over  the  long,  bright-cbloured  tunics,  or  weapons 
added,  or  masks  characterised  by  some  marked  difference. 
The  Oomid  dresses  were,  of  course,  chiefly  those  of  ordi- 
nary life,  except  during  an  occasionfd  buriesque  upon  the 
Tragic  equipment* 
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6.  From  the  splendor  of  the  dresses,  &o.  &o«  fumiahed 
by  the  xopur/oij  the  words  x^pnyifo  and  x^pnyt^  were  used 
to  denote  splendor  of  equipment  and  liberality  of  expen^ 
dituve,  and  this  extended  application  of  the  words  passed 
to  the  inspired  writers ;  thus  in  )  Pet,  iv«  11,  we  meet  with 
a  fine  application  of  the  verb  to  the  Divine  source  of  spi<* 
ritual  strength,  supplying  those  with  it  who  set  themselves 
apart  for  the  office  of  the  ministry-^fl  tiq  ScaKovcI,  wq  IS 
hxifoey  i|c  xppny^  &  9t6q.  The  compounds  hnxopvrt^  &i^d 
hrixoprrfla^  occur  also  with  special  emphasis  in  particular 
cases,  and  in  none  more  so  than  when  they  are  used  to  ex^ 
press  the  all-powerful  operation  of  Divine  grace,  as  in  8 
dor.  ix.  10,  where  St.  Paul  borrows  an  image  from  Isaiah, 
the  fertilizing  influence  of  moisture  on  the  earth,  whereby 
it  is  enabled  to  supply  nourishment  in  abundance  (cirixc^v- 
Y^Tv)  to  the  husbandman :  or  again,  advancement  in  spiri- 
tual graces,  as  in  the  well-known  exhortation  of  St.  Peter, 
2  Ep.  i.  6,  Ijnx^prfyriaart  Iv  rf  irfdrci,  &c.,  where  the  ineail* 
ing  is  of  greater  force  than  the  one  conveyed  in  our  version; 
or  finally,  the  preserving  and  uniting  power  exerted  by 
Christ  on  behalf  of  his  visible  Ghurch,  as  in  Col.  ii.  19. 
With  these  texts,  we  may  compare  Phil.  i.  19,  wherein 
iwix^pirfta  is  used  in  a  sense  of  like  emphasis  to  that  men- 
tioned above.  No  appellation  also  was  more  common  among 
the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers  than  x^P^C  was  for  the  body 
of  true  believers  united  under  one  Head ;  examples  of  this 
occur  frequently  in  Chrysostom  ;  thus  in  his  sixth  Homily 
on  the  Acts  we  meet  with  6  fcopti^aioc  rov  paKapiov  x^pov—^ 
and  KOpytj^atOQ  twv  ci7ro<rr({Xa;i;,  roi;  x^P^^  ^^^  paOiyrwv^  &C. 
These  designations  lead  us  to  contemplate  the  Christian 
community  in  all  ages  as  essentially  one,  and  deriving  its 
union  from  the  Divine  Choragus,  who  dispenses  his  gifts 
freely  and  liberally. 
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7.  To  return  to  the  mask,  which  bore  so  prommcnt  a 
part  in  the  dress  of  the  actor ;  it  was  also  often  made  of 
bronze  or  copper,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give  groat  power 
to  the  voice ;  this  was  eifectod  by  connecting  it  with  a  tire 
or  periwig  (ttiji/Zicii,  ^evaicTi,  hence  ^cvaK^^cfv,  to  deceive) 
which  covered  the  head,  and  left  only  one  passage  for  the 
voice,  which  was  generally  circular,  (the  os  rotundum^)  so 
that  the  voice  might  be  said  to  sound  through  it — Whence 
the  Latin  name  for  a  mask-persona  a  personando.  The 
greatest  possible  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  nmnufacture 
of  masks,  and  there  was  a  different  kind  for  ahnost  every 
character.  Julius  Pollux  divides  the  tragic  masks  alone 
into  twenty-six  classes ;  the  Comic  masks  were  much  more 
numerous.  He  specifies  only  four  or  five  kinds  of  Satyrio 
masks.  Most  of  the  male  wigs  were  collected  into  a  fore- 
top,  (oyicoc)  which  was  an  angular  projection  above  the 
forehead,  shaped  like  a  A,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  ic/oai/3i;Xoc  of  the  old  Athenians.  The  female  masks, 
however,  were  often  surmounted  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
object  of  this  projection  was  to  give  the  actor  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  theatre,  for  which  the  cothur- 
nus was  also  intended.  A  male  and  a  female  mask  may  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  the  former  has  a  foretop  nearly 
as  high  as  all  the  rest  of  the  mask.  The  masks  were  coloured, 
and  the  art  of  enameling  or  painting  bronze  was  much 
esteemed  in  the  time  of  iEschylus. 
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Death  of  PhaUris. 

546 

58^. 

Hipponax,  an  EphcsKin,  a  writer  of 
lambict,  flourished  in  the  times  of 
Croesus  and  Solon. 

bii 

59.1. 

Theognis. 

59) 

61.2. 

Thetpis  first  e&hibiU. 

Anacrcon,  Ibycus,  Pythagoras. 

5S5 

68.4. 

JEschjlus  bom. 

Cambysea  conquers  Egypt. 

5S3 

64.2. 

Choerilus  first  exhibits. 

530 

65.1, 

Melanippidcs,  a  dlthyrambic  writer, 
fiourished. 

519 

65.2. 

Dirth  of  Cratlnus,  the  Comic  Poet 

Pindar  bom  the  year  after. 

511 

67.2. 

Pbrynicbus  first  exhibits. 

Expulsion  of  the  Piiistrntiilo*,  J\.  C, 
blO—o(  the  Tarquins,  B.C.  509. 

506 

68.1. 

Institution  of  the  x^P^C  Ai^pfiv. 
Lasus  of  Uermione,  tne  ditli jrambist 

HcracKtus  and  Parmcnides,  the  philo- 
sophers, and  UecatiBus.thc  historian. 

500 

70.1. 

Epicharmus  perfecU  Comedy,  long  be- 
fore  Chionidcs,  in  Uicroli  rugn, 
lived  97  years. 

Birth  of  Anaxagora;. 

499 

70.2. 

.Sichylus,  aged  25,  first  exhibits. 

Ionian  war  commences,  and  Sardis  burnt 

495 

71.2. 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 

Miletus  taken,  B.C.  494. 

490 

72JI. 

JBichylus  at  Marathon,  at.  85. 

Miltiades. 

487 

7S.2. 

Cbionidet  flrtt  exhibits. 

Dinolochus,  a  Syracusan  or  Agrig^- 
tine  Mylea,  a  Comic  Poet,  exhibiU 
at  Athens. 
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B.C. 


4S4 


480 


477 

75.4. 

47« 

76.1. 

472 

77.1. 

468 

78.1. 

458 

80.3. 

466 

81.1. 

455 

81. a. 

454 


440 

437 
436 

435 

434 
431 

480 

429 
428 
427 

426 


The  Drams. 


74. 1 .    JBtehyltu  gaini  bU  first  prise. 


75.1. 


81.3. 


451 

82.1. 

450 

82.2. 

448 

83.1. 

447 

83.2. 

441 

84.4. 

85.1. 

85.4. 
86.1. 

86.2. 

86.3. 
87.2. 

87.3. 

87.4. 
88.1. 
88.2. 

88.3. 


Birth  of  Euripides. 


The  NSffot  of  Epichirmui  represented. 

Phrrnichus  victor  with  his  Phoenlssa, 
Themistoclcd  Choragui. 

£schyli  Phincus,   Perse,    Olanciif, 
Prometheus. 

First  Victory  of  Sophocles,  prdbabljr 
with  his  TpiiTToXe/iOi;  (raTvpiKo^— 
JEschylus  goes  to  Sicily. 

.Sachyli  'Optarua,  again  retires  to  Sldly 

JSschylus  dies— set.  69. 

Euripides  exhibiU  his  ncXcddc^— «t.  25, 
and  gains  the  third  prise. 

Aristarchus  of  Tcgea,  the  Tragic  Poet, 
and  Cratinus  the  Comic  poet  flourished 

Ion  of  Chios  begins  to  exhibit. 

Cratct,  the  Comic  Poet,  exhibits. 


Cratini  'Apx<^oxo<< 

Achnus  Bretriensis,  the  tragedian. 

Euripides  gains  the  first  prise. 

A  decree  to  prohibit  comedy. 

The  prohibition  of  comedy  is  repealed. 

Cratinus  conquers.— Three  victories  of 
his  are  recorded  after  the  repeal  of 
the  decree,  vis.«  B.C.  425,  AH  8c  423. 

Phrynichus,  the  comic  i)oet,  exhibits. 

Lysippus,  the  comic  poet,  conquers. 

Buripldis  Mifdcta,  ^iXoKmrflCi  Aiktvc, 
Oepiarat. 

Hermlppus,  the  comic  poet,  ridiculed 
Pericles. 

EupoUs  exhibits— Born  B.C.  446. 

Euripides  'IiriroXvToj;. 

Aristophanis  AiuraXtXe. 

i 

Ariitophanis  Bo/^vXwvioi* 


Contemporary  Persons  and  Events. 


Birth  of  Herodotus,  also  of  Acbcus, 
a  tragic  writer, 

Thennopylse,  Salamis— Leonidas.  Aris. 
tides,  ThemistocloB— Pherccydcs,  the 
historian— Oelon  of  Syracuse. 

Hiero  succeeds  Odon,  B.C.  478. 

Simonides,  St.  80,  'gains  the   prise 
*A*6p&v  Xop^. 

Birth  of  Thucydides,  B.C.  471. 


Soerates  bom ;  Mycens  destroyed  by 
the  Argives;  death  of  Simoiiidea. 
B.C.  467. 

Anaxagoras— Birth  of  Lyslas. 

Herodotus  at  Olympia. 

End  of  the  Metscnian  and  Egyptian 
wars— >£ropoducles  and  Zeno— rcrides 


Bacchylidcs,  the  lync  poet  flourithct— 
Archelaus  the  philosopher. 

Death  of  Cimon,  B.C.  449. 

Battle  of  Coroncea. 

Herodotus  and  Lysias  go  with  the 
colonists  to  Thurium,  B.C.  413. 

The  Samian  war,  in  which  Sophocles  is 
cullcagac  with  Pericles. 

Itocratcs  born,  B.C.  436. 


Sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Corey  rauins. 

Andocidcs,  Mcton,  Aspa&ia,  Cailias. 

Attempt  of  the  Thebans  on  Plataca— 
Hijipocratcs.  Aristomenes,  the  comic 
poet. 

Plague  at  Athens. 

Siege  of  Plattea— Birth  of  Plato. 

Anaxagoras  dies— Plato  the  comic  poet 

Surrender  of  Platsa— Gorgias  of  Leon, 
tium. 

Tanagra. 
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rnfum 

B.C. 


425 
424 
4S8 

423 

421 

420 

419 

4ie 

415 

414 
414 

413 

413 
411 

409 
408 

406 

406 
405 

404 
401 


93.4. 
89.1. 
89.2. 

89.3. 

89.4. 
90.1. 

90.3. 
91.1. 

91.2. 

91.3. 
91.3. 

91.4. 

98.1. 
93.2. 

92.4. 
93.1. 

93.3. 

93.4 
93.4. 

94.1. 
94.3. 


95.2. 


Tb«  Drama. 


Ariitophanet  first  with  the  *Axapvcr|(, 
Cratinufiecond  with  the  Xc«/iaC(&/Myoi» 
Eupolis  third  with  the  Houfinviat. 

Arittophanei  first  with  the  'lirircTct 
Cratinus  second  with  the  Idrvpoi ; 
Aristomencs  third  with  the  'OAo^wp/ioi. 

Cratinus  first  with  the  Ilin-iVit.  Aroeip- 
sias  second  with  the  Kowofn  Aristo- 
phanes third  with  theirp*Toi  Ne^«\ai. 

Aristophania  X^ntttg  &    al  devrepat 

Eupolidia  MapixJc  ct  KoXante, 

EuijolidU  AirroXvKos  et  'AcrTpdrevTOi, 
I'hcrecratis'AYptoi. 

Aristophanis  Eipijvti, 

AgathoD  gains  the  tragic  prize. 

Xcnocles  first ;  Euripides  second,  with 
his  Tpwepf  'AXefdirdpoj;,  lluAu/xt/di|£. 
and  ZiVv^i;. 

Aristophanis  *A/i0t<ipaof  {tig  A^vata.) 

Ameipcias  first ;  Ariatophanct  second 
with  the  *Opv(tfcc  ;  Phryiiichus  third 
(«<];  atrtv). 

Hcgcraoni«  TitavrofAaxta—tint  who 
introduced  parody  on  the  stage. 

Euripidis  *Avdpo/A^da. 

Aristophanis  AvtriarpaTti  and  Octr- 
^o^opttiCovoat, 

Sophocles  first  with  the  ^iXoKriirne* 

Euripidis  'Opiffritc— Aristophanis  IIAov- 

TU(. 

Euripides  dies,  set.  75— Expense  of  the 
dramatic  exhibitions  divided  between 
two  Choragi. 

Sophocles  dies,  set  90— before  the  Le« 
niean  festival. 

Aristophanis  B/irpaxoi,  first;  Phrynichl 
Movaat,  sccond ;  riatonis  KAco^Av, 
third. 

Sannyrlon  flourished. 

Sophocles  H>ihiwovsiwi  KoXmv^t  exhi- 
bited by  his  grandson  Sophocles,  son 
of  Aristnn,  who  first  exhibited  in  his 
own  name,  B.C.  3i)6,  gained  twelve 
victories. 

Attydamas,  a  tragic  writer,  exhibits. 


Nff?B*P""W*HB» 


Contemporary  Fcnona  and  Bventi. 


Cleon  at  Sphacteria.— Sixth  yMi  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war. 


Xenophon  at    Dellum— Ampfaipolla 
taken  from  Thucydides  by  Brasidas. 


The  year*!  truce  with  Lacedannon— 
Alcibiadea  begins  to  act  in  public  af- 
fairs. 

Brasidas  and  CIcon  killed  at  Amphi- 
pdAs.— Cratinus  diet. 

Truce  for  fifty  years  with  Lacodiemon. 

Treaty  with  the  Argivei. 

Thirteenth  year  of  the  war. 
Capture  of  Blelos. 

ArchippuR,  the  comic  poet,  gains  hit 
single  prixe—l^liedjtioo  to  )»icUy. 


Destruction  of  the   Athenian   army 
bcfurc  Syracuse. 

Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Erythrie  revolt 

The  400  at  Athens. 


Birth  of  Antiphanes,  a  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Arginu«s— Dionysius  becomes  matter 
of  Syracuse— rhilistus,  the  SiciU»n 
historian. 

CEgospotamoa— Conon. 


Tbe  Thirty  at  Athena. 


Xenophon  with  Cyrus— Ctcsias,  the  his- 
torian—I'lato—Telestct  gains  a  dU 
thyrarobic  prise. 


Phlloxenus.  Timotbeus  and  Ttleates, 
ditbyrambic  poets,  flouilsbed. 
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B.C. 


892 


SS7 

373 

868 

867 

856 

868 
8iO 
249 


818 
841 
287 

838 

335 

8:8 
383 


9o«4« 

97.1. 
98.1. 


98.9. 

98.8. 

101.1. 

lOll. 

103.1. 
108.8. 

106.1. 

115.1. 

If5.\ 
10%4. 


The  Drama. 


106.1. 
109A 
110.4. 

111.1. 
111.?. 

111.4. 

111.1. 


Xenarchui.  the  Mimographus  in  the 
Court  of  Dionysiiu,  during  the  Bhe. 
gian  war. 

Ariitophania  *£icicXqa'ici{>i^a(. 

Aristophanis  nKoZroc  fi'—nom  only 
one  prize  for  comcdT— expense  of 
tragedy  also  retrenched.  Two  tragic 
xoptrtifu  between  B.  C.  394  and  388, 
cost  6000  drachuMB— in  B.C.  410,  one 
cost  3000. 

Antiphanes  begins  to  exhibit,  k\,  80. 

TheopompuB,  last  poet  of  the  old  comedy. 

Eubulus,  Araros,  son  of  Aristophanes, 
aiul  Anaxandridcs,  comic  poeU,  wri- 
ters of  middle  comedy. 

Astydamas,  the  vounger,  gains  the  first 
prixe  in  tragedy. 

Apharcus,  the  tragedian,  c&hibits. 

Dionysius  galiu  the  tragic  prize  with  the 
AvTpa  "bKTopoi:. 

Alexis,  the  comic  poet. 


Theodectes  of  Fhaselis,  the  tragic  poet. 
Demosthenes  x^?n^^S* 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes  it  ap. 
pears  there  are  still  ihrce  anniuil  fes- 
tivals of  Bacchus,  at  which  Dramatic 
pieces  were  presented — ra  kv  Ilcipaici, 
rd  A^r*^ia.— TO  iv  &artt — at  this  time 
the  expense  of  tragic  exhibitions  less 
than  that  of  the  x"*?'^^  Uvbp&v* 

Heraclides,  the  romlc  1 03t. 

Birth  of  Menander— lived  61  yeart. 


Lycurgur,  the  orator,  restored  the  cre- 
dit of  comic  exhibitions  at  the  Le< 
ncan  festival,  and  enacted  honors  for 
the  three  great  tragic  poets. 

Amphis,  the  comic  ix)ct,  still  exhibits, 
viz.  the  Koi/pi'c. 

Philippidcs,  the  comedian,  one  of  the 
six  selected  as  standards  of  the  new 
comedy. 

Theodectes  was  dead  when  Alexander 
visited  Fhaselis,  where  he  honored 
his  memory. 

Stephanus,  the  comic  poet. 


Contemporary  Persons  and  Bvcnts. 


AgcsUaus^Plato  Um  comic  poet. 


Peace  of  Antalddas. 


Alexander  bom— Dionysius  expelled^ 
Timothcus,  the  musician,  dies. 


Demonthcncs  acainst    Midias— Philip 
and  the  Olyntnian  war. 

Timoleon    at    Syracuse— Isocratc^^ 
Aristotle. 


Philip  assassinated. 


Si^oof  Tyre. 
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830 
327 

824 

831 

890 
816 
807 
804 


291 


1118. 

113.8. 
f 

114.1. 

114.4. 

115.1. 
116.1. 
118.1. 
119.1. 


123.2. 


380  1122.4. 
283 


280 
380 
800 


124.2. 

125.1. 
187.3. 
145.1. 


Tbc  Drama. 


Philemon  cxhibitf,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menandi'r— lived  97  yeari. 

'Ayjfyf  ifiSua  (raTvpuc^v*  exhibited  in 
Alexander's  camp,  on  the  banks  of 
the  H  ydaipei,  after  the  revolt  of  Har. 
palm. 


TImoclei  still  exhibits— ridicules  the 
leading  on 
Uorpaiua. 


leading  orators  for  taking  bribes  tnm 
all 


Menandri '0p7f}— with  which  ho  was 
successful,  set  21. 

Diphilus  ef  Onope. 

AlcxidU*Uiroc. 

Demetrius,  the  comic  poet. 

Archedippus,'  Philippides,  Anaxiprnis, 
comic  poets,  flourished— Philiupiclcs 
ridiculed  the  honors  paid  to  Deme- 
trius Poliorcctes,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Stratocles  the  demagogue. 


Death  of  Meiunder. 

to 
comedy 


Posidippiu  begins  to  exhibit,  the  last 
writer  of  new  comedy.  Rhinthon 
flourished. 


Sonater  of  Paphos  still  continues  to  ex- 
hibit comedy,  flourished  more  than 
forty  years. 

8otadet.| 

Macho  the  comedian. 
ApoUodorua  the  Carystian. 


Contemporary  persons  and  Events. 


Darius  slain. 


Alexander  dies— Demosthenes  dies, 
B.C.  322. 


Epicurus— Agathocks. 


Arccsiiaus. 


War  with  Pyirhus. 


Plauius  dies. 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS    ODSEBVATIONS. 

1.  The  (Edipus  Bex  and  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles  have 
been  most  admired  by  modem  critics,  the  former  for  the  ar- 
tificial complication  of  the  plot,  the  latter  for  the  masterly 
delineation  of  character ;  but  each  of  his  tragedies  is  re- 
splendent with  its  own  peculiar  exoeUence.  In  the  Anti- 
gone, we  have  heroism  exhibited  in  the  most  purely  femi- 
nine character ;  in  the  Ajax,  the  manly  sense  of  honor  in 
all  its  strength ;  in  the  Trachinian  women,  the  female  levity 
of  Dejanira  is  beautifully  atoned  for  by  her  death,  and  the 
sufferings  of  Hercules  are  worthily  depicted ;  the  Eleotm 
is  distinguished  by  energy  and  pathos ;  and  the  CBdipus  at 
Golonos  by  a  touching  mildness  and  peacefulness.  Schlegel 
prefers  the  laat,  because  it  is  most  expressive  of  the  personal 
character  of  Sophocles. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  characters  of  .^Elschylus 
and  Sophocles  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  Eumenides,  and  the 
€Bdipus  at  Golonos,  as  these  two  pieces  were  composed  with 
similar  intentions ;  in  both,  the  object  is  to  set  forth  the 
gloiy  of  Athens,  as  the  holy  habitation  of  Justice  and 
Humanity ;  in  the  patriotic  and  free-spirited  iBschylus,  this 
is  effected  by  a  judicial  procedure ;  in  the  pious  Sophocles, 
by  a  religious  one,  even  the  death>devotion  of  CBdipus ; 
the  Furies  are  very  prominent  in  the  ^Eumenides,  in  the 
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(Ediplifl  ihey  are  kept  in  the  back-groutid,  and  only  men^ 
tioned  by  euphemistic  defiignations. 

3.  The  Antigone  and  Ajax  of  Sophocles  refer  to  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  dead  and  the  importance  of  burial ;  in 
the  fcnmeri  the  whole  action  turns  upon  this ;  in  the  latter, 
this  alone  gives  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  piece. 
,  4k  The  Traohinian  women  is  the  most  imperfect  of  the 
plays  of  Sophocles. 

6k  Schools  of  Dramatic  Art  were  formed  at  Athens,  the 
pupils  in  which  used  to  assist  their  masters  in  composing 
tiietr  plays ;  thus  Euripides  was  assisted  by  Oephisophon. 

6.  Sophocles  mourned  for  the  death  of  Euripides,  and 
on  the  exhibition  of  one  of  his  plays,  shortly  after  that 
events  did  not  allow  his  actors  the  usual  ornament  of  the 
wreath. 

7.  Euripides  abolidied  the  essence  of  Tragedy;  that 
essence  oonsisted  in  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  of  Destiny, 
in  the  ideality  of  representation,  and  the  significance  of  the 
chorus.  In  Euripides,  Destiny  is  seldom  the  invisible  spirit 
of  the  Poetry,  in  his  hands  it  d^enerates  into  chance. 
The  mutual  subordination  of  ideal  elevation,  character,  and 
passion,  ^irfiich  we  find  observed  by  Sophocles,  and  also  in 
the  sculpture  of  the  Qreeks,  he  has  exactly  reversed ;  to 
lum  passion  is  the  most  important,  then  he  thinks  of  cha- 
racter, then  occasionally  he  seeks  to  add  grandeur  and  dig- 
nity, though  he  frequenUy  makes  his  characters  needlessly 
vile,  for  instance.  Us  Menelaus  in  the  Orestes ;  and  thus 
Sophocles  said  that  ^*  he  himself  formed  men  as  they  ought 
to  be,  Euripides  a«  they  are.^  The  Chorus,  in  his  treatment 
of  it,  becomes  for  tiie  most  part)  an  extra-essential  orna- 
ment ;  its  odes  are  often  quite  episodic,  without  reference 

to  tho  Mtioii)  With  moN  glitter  than  miUhnity^   He  tte- 
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quentlj  made  uso  of  the  Parabaos,  or  address  of  the  chorus 
to  the  audience,  a  privilege  enjoyed  only  by  the  old  Come- 
dians, and  in  so  doing,  so  much  forgot  himself,  that  in  the 
Danaidcs,  he  made  the  chorus,  consisting  of  women,  use 
grammatical  inflexions  which  belong  only  to  the  male  sex. 

8.  In  the  accompanying  music  he  adopted  all  the  inno- 
vations of  Timotheus,  and  chose  tunes  which  were  most 
suitable  to  the  softness  of  his  poetry ;  in  the  same  manner 
he  proceeded  in  his  treatment  of  the  metres ;  his  versifica- 
tion is  luxuriant,  and  flows  over  into  anomaly ;  and  the 
same  dissolute  and  unmanly  character  reveals  itself  in  the 
rhythms  of  his  choral  odes. 

9.  His  object  is  always  to  be  touching,  and  for  this  he 
not  only  violates  propriety,  but  sacrifices  the  connexion  of 
his  piece ;  with  much  parade  of  moral  apothegms,  the  scope 

.  of  his  pieces,  and  the  impression  which  they  produce  are 
sometimes  very  immoral ;  thus  his  praise  of  riches  in  the 
mouth  of  Bellerophon,  ^'  if  Aphrodite  be  glittering  as  gold, 
she  well  deserves  the  love  of  mortals^ — ^this,  as  also  the 
blasphemous  language  he  makes  Ixion  use,  he  justified  by 
saying  they  were  both  punished  at  the  end  of  the  piece ;  his 
verse,  ri  y\(i<ra  ondfiox^  -n  Si  0p^v  avdfifyrog,  expresses  the 
^'  reservatio  mentalis^^  of  the  casuists ;  and  another  verse  of 
his,  "  for  sovereignty''s  sake  it  is  worth  while  to  do  wrong," 
was  frequently  in  the  month  of  Gsesar.  Whilst  he  was  the 
first  to  give  importance  to  female  characters,  by  making  the 
wild  passion  of  a  Medea,  and  a  Phsedra,  the  main  subject 
of  a  Drama,  he  is  notorious  for  his  hatred  of  females.  As 
he  varied  with  much  caprice  from  the  commonly  received 
mythology,  there  was  a  necessity  for  explaining  this  varia- 
tion in  bis  Prologues,  which  makes  the  opening  of  his  plays 
very  monotonous ;  thQ  alternation  pf  single  verse  and  verse 
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he  carries  to  an  immoderate  length ;  and  by  the  introduc-' 
tion  of  long  speechcB,  ho  sought  to  make  bis  poetry  enters 
taining  to  the  Athenians,  by  its  resemblance  to  their  fa* 
vorite  occupation  of  pleading  or  hearing  causes;  hence 
Quinctilian  recommends  him  to  the  young  orator.  In  the 
familiar  tone  of  some  of  his  speeches,  and  in  his  approx- 
imation to  the  ludicrous,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  the  voracity  of  Hercules,  he  is  a  forerunner  of  the  new 
comedy,  the  principal  writers  of  which,  Menander  and  Phi- 
lemon, admired  him  much,  whilst  Aristophanes  on  the  other 
hand  as  much  despised  him ;  he  is,  however,  excellent  when 
the  subject  leads  mainly  to  pathos,  and  when  the  pathos  it* 
self  calls  for  moral  beauty ;  whilst  inferior  to  Sophocles  and 
and  .Slschylus,  he  is  superior  to  those  who  followed  him* 
The  relative  merits  of  the  three  Poets  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring their  three  plays  which  are  extant  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  avenging  murder  of  Glytsemnestra  by  Orestes,  viz. 
the  Choephoroi  of  iBschylus,  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  Electra  of  Euripides ;  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  is 
decidedly  the  best  of  the  three ;  that  of  Euripides  is  the 
worst  even  of  his  own  extant  plays. 

10.  The  Hippolytus  is  the  best  of  Euripides^  plays ;  the 
Bacchse  holds  the  second  place ;  the  Alcestis  is  the  most 
moral.  In  the  Hecuba  and  Hercules  furens  there  are  two 
wholly  distinct  actions  carried  on  throughout  each  play ; 
in  nine  out  of  his  eighteen  tragedies  a  God  must  descend  to 
untie  the  knot ;  such  pictures  of  universal  woe,  of  the  fall 
of  flourishing  families  and  states  from  the  greatest  majesty 
into  the  deepest  distress,  as  those  presented  in  the  Troades, 
has  probably  obtained  for  Euripides  from  Aristotle,  the 
name  of  the  most  tragic  of  poets.  In  his  works  we  have 
three  instanoeB  of  ^women  soorifioed,  who  becomo  affecting 
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from  their  self-devotion,  Iphigenia,  Polyxena,  and  MaoaHa ; 
the  voluntary  death  of  Alceatifl  and  Evadne  belong,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  same  class.  The  most  amusing  of  all  tra- 
gedies, and  more  like  a  comedy,  is  his  Helena ;  it  is  founded 
on  the  idea  that  Helen  was  left  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  fought  for  a  phantom ;  the  Rhesus  is  disputed 
to  be  his,  but  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  Euripides,  from 
the  accurate  description  given  in  it  of  the  starry  heavens ; 
the  chief  value  of  his  Cyclops  is  its  rarity,  it  being  the  only 
Satyrio  Drama  extant. 

11.  Agathon  was  the  first  who  forsook  mythology,  as  the 
material  of  the  Drama,  and  wrote  Tragedies  with  purely 
fictitious  names  (one  of  which  was  called  the  Flower)  ;  which 
formed  a  transition  to  the  newer  Comedy. 

12.  The  Tragedies  of  the  Alexandrine  literati  (if  we  may 
judge  from  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron,  the  only  one  ex- 
tant) were  very  wretched. 

13.  The  old  Comedy  is  the  thorough  antithesis  to  Tra^ 
gedy — the  parody  of  Tragedy,  not  merely  of  single  pas- 
sages, but  of  the  whole  form  of  Tragic  Poetry,  even  of  the 
music,  dance,  and  scenery.  Tragedy  is  the  highest  earnest* 
ness  of  Poetry,  and  so  directs  the  mental  powers  to  one 
end ;  Comedy  is  altogether  sportive,  and  so  consists  in  the 
seeming  absence  of  purpose ;  in  Tragedy,  the  monarchal 
constitution  is  in  force ;  Comedy,  on  the  contrary,  is  demo- 
cratic poetry ;  in  Tragedy,  the  animal  nature  of  man  is 
Subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  in  Comedy,  the  spiritual  to 
the  animal ;  Tragedy  loves  harmonious  unity ;  Comedy  lives 
in  chaotic  confusion.  Whilst  the  modem  Comedy  never 
rises  abovd  private  and  family  life,  the  old  Comedy  was  po- 
litical throughout,  and  therefore  the  Chorus,  as  representing 
the  public,  was  essential  to  it;  the  Chorus  also  serves  to 
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complete  the  parody  on  the  tragic  form,  and  contributes  to 
the  expression  of  festal  mirth.  The  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  comic  chorus  is  the  parabasis,  or  address 
from  the  chorus  to  the  spectators  in  the  name  of  the  Poet, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  Play ; 
the  parabasis  is  at  variance  with  the  essence  of  dramatic 
representation,  for,  according  to  this,  the  Poet  ought  to 
disappear  behind  his  characters,  and  these  oi^ght  also  to 
speak  and  aqt  as  though  there  were  no  spectators ;  its  in* 
vention  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  Comedians  had  not  the  abundant  materials  of  the  Tra- 
gedians for  filling  up  the  intervals  during  which  the  stage 
was  empty,  by  odes  full  of  sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
object  of  Tragic  and  Comic  Poetry  may  be  thus  expressed: 
Tragedy,  by  painful  emotions,  elevates  us  to  the  most  dig- 
nified views  of  human  nature ;  Comedy  calls  forth  the  most 
unrestrained  mirth  from  a  degrading  contemplation  of  hu- 
man nature.  Tragedy,  being  quite  exhausted,  died  a  natural 
death ;  Comedy  a  violent  one,  being  robbed  by  a  sovereign 
decree  of  its  unbounded  freedom;  it  flourished  as  long,  and 
no  longer  than  Athenian  freedom. 

14.  The  old  Comedy  being  the  intoxication  of  Poetry, 
the  Bacchanalia  of  mirth,  we  may  see  why  the  Dramatic 
art  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  language  of  Aristo- 
phanes is  pure  Attic ;  he  observes  the  laws  of  metre  no  less 
strictly  than  the  Tragedians ;  he  at  first  exhibited  his 
Comedies  in  another  person's  name,  and  first  appeared  in 
his  own  character  in  his  ^' Knights,^'  in  which  he  attacked 
Cleon ;  with  the  exception  of  this  attack  on  Cleon,  and  of 
those  on  Euripides,  his  other  plays  are  not  directed  against 
individuals ;  his  ^^  Birds^  is  the  most  purposeless  of  all  his 
plays,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most  delightful ;  be  declares 
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his  ^^  OloTidB^  to  be  hk  most  elaborate  composition,  and  yet 
it  was  twice  ansucoessfhl ;  he  changes  the  scene  in  his 
^'  Peace*^  and  in  his  '^  Frogs,^"*  even  whilst  the  actors  are  on 
the  stage ;  the  ^^  Wasps^^  is  the  weakest  of  his  plays  ;  of 
his  plays,  the  ^'  Knights'"  is  most  in  the  style  of  Gratinus,. 
the  '^  Birds^"  in  that  of  Eupolis. 

15.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Middle  Comedy  is  made  by 
some  to  consist  in  the  abstinence  from  personal  satire,  and 
from  the  introduction  of  real  persons ;  though  in  many  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  the  personages  are  fictitious,  and 
there  is  no  personal  satire  ;  by  others,  in  the  omission  of  the 
Ghorus ;  perhaps,  however,  an  accidental  circumstance  led 
to  the  omission  of  the  Ghorus ;  it  was  a  great  expense  to 
furnish  the  Ghorus,  when  then  Gomedy  ceased  to  be  poli^ 
tical,  and  was  confined  to  private  life,  and  thus  lost  its  festal 
dignity,  and  was  degraded  into  a  mere  amusement,  the 
Poet  no  longer  found  any  rich  patrons  who  would  furnish 
the  Ghorus.  Platonius  makes  the  Middle  Gomedy  to  be  a 
parody  of  all  serious  poetry,  whether  epic  or  tragic,  and 
gives  as  instances  the  CEolosicon  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
Ulysses  of  Gratinus ;  but  parody  was  much  used  by  the 
authors  of  the  old  Gomedy.  The  truth  is,  there  may  have 
been  many  intermediate  degrees  between  the  Old  and  New 
Gomedy,  but  a  transition  from  one  species  to  another  does 
not  itself  constitute  a  species. 

16.  Euripides  lowered  the  tone  of  Tragic  Poetry  IW>m 
its  ideal  elevation,  and  came  nearer  to  common  reality, 
both  in  the  characters  and  the  dialogue ;  he  also  aimed  at 
conveying  useful  instruction  on  the  proper  conduct  of  civil 
and  domestic  life ;  he  was  the  forerunner  of  the  New  Gomedy; 
apothegms  of  Euripides  are  even  ascribed  to  Menander  and 
f4ee  per$a.  The  New  Gomedy  borrows  a  touch  of  earnestness 
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from  Tragedy ;  it  is  a  mixtttre  of  sport  and  earnest ;  the 
place  of  Destiny  in  Tragedy  is,  in  the  New  Comedy,  oc- 
cupied by  Ghance ;  its  morality  is  the  morality  of  prudence; 
the  old  Comedy  is  fantastic,  purposeless,  and  resolves  itself 
into  nothing ;  the  new  Comedy  has  in  common  with  Tra- 
gedy a  formal  complication,  and  unravelling  of  the  plot ; 
like  Tragedy,  it  connects  the  incidents  as  cause  and  effect, 
except  that  it  takes  the  law  of  this  connexion,  as  it  exists 
in  experience,  whereas  in  Tragedy,  it  is  referred  to  an  idea ; 
Tragedy  moves  in  an  ideal  world  ;  the  old  Comedy  in  a  fan- 
tastic ;  the  new  Comedy  is  a  true  picture  of  existing  man- 
ners, a  strict  copy  of  reality. 

17.  Versification  would  not  seem  to  be  essential  to  Co- 
medy ;  that  the  Greeks  wrote  Comedy  always  in  verse  would 
seem  the  result  of  accident,  sciz.  from  the  great  extent  of 
their  stage,  in  which,  verse,  from  its  more  emphatic  delivery, 
was  more  audible ;  but  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which  were 
pictures  of  real  life,  in  dialogues,  were  written  in  prose,  and 
even  in  the  versified  Comedy,  the  language  must,  in  its 
choice  and  combination  of  words,  be,  not  at  all,  or  very  lit- 
tle, removed  from  that  of  common  conversation. 

18.  The  new  Comedy,  being  a  composite  species  formed 
out  of  tragic  and  comic,  poetic  and  prosaic  elements,  may 
include  a  variety  of  subordinate  species,  according  as  one 
or  the  other  element  preponderates  in  them  ;  if  the  Poet 
plays  in  sportive  humour  with  his  own  inventions,  the  result 
is  a  farce ;  if  he  confines  himself  to  the  ludicrous  in  situa- 
tions and  characters,  avoiding  all  serious  matter,  we  have  a 
pure  comedy ;  in  proportion  as  the  earnest  tone  prevails.  It 
assumes  the  character  of  the  instructive  or  affecting  comedy; 
and  from  this  but  a  step  remains  to  the  tragedy  of  common 
life ;  thus,  there  are  many  touching  passages  in  Terence, 
particularly  the  first  scene  of  the  Heautontimorumenos. 
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19.  A  distinction  is  made  between  plays  of  character 
and  plays  of  intrigue;  a  good  comedy  must  always  be  both, 
otherwise  it  will  either  want  intrinsic  value  or  interest ; 
sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other  may  preponderate. 
In  the  characters  of  Comedy,  there  prevails  either  the 
Comic  of  observation,  or  the  knowingly  and  confessedly 
Comic ;  the  former  prevails  in  the  finer  Comedy,  the  latter 
in  low  Comedy  or  farce ;  there  is  also  a  third,  viz.  the  Comio 
of  caprice. 

20.  The  morality  of  Tragedy  is^  the  morality  of  motives, 
the  only  genuine  morality ;  that  of  Comedy  is  the  morality 
of  prudence  or  utility. 

21.  Although  the  new  Comedy  flourished  only  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  Alexander's  first  successors,  the  stock  of  plays  cer- 
tainly extended  to  a  thousand ;  of  these,  only  a  few  frag* 
ments  remain  in  the  original  language;  and  in  the  Latin, 
twenty  translations  of  Greek  originals  by  Plautus,  and  six 
by  Terence.  The  fragments  are  distinguished  in  versifica- 
tion and  language  by  extreme  purity,  polish,  and  accuracy ; 
the  Latin  Comedians,  on  the  contrary,  are  careless  in  their 
metre ;  and  their  language,  at  least  that  of  Plautus,  wants 
cultivation  and  polish. 

22.  The  Epicurean  Philosophy  was  best  suited  to  Comedy, 
the  Stoic  Philosophy  to  Tragedy ;  thus  Menander  greatly 
admired  Epicurus. 

23.  As  the  Greek  stage  lay  under  the  open  sky,  and 
showed  little  or  nothing  of  the  interior  of  the  houses, 
(except  through  the  aid  of  the  encyclema,)  it  necessarily 
had  the  street  for  its  scene.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  this 
arrangement  was  the  restriction  of  the  female  characters  of 
the  drama ;  the  exclusion  of  the  unmarried  and  virtuous 
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women  was  inevitable,  by  reason  of  the  retired  life  led  by 
the  female  sex  in  Greece. 

24.  The  Gocalus  of  Aristophanes,  his  last  play,  was  in 
every  respect  similar,  and  a  prelude,  as  it  were,  to  the  plays 
of  Menander. 

25.  Whilst  the  new  Comedy  was  a  closer  resemblance  of 
real  nature  than  the  old,  the  masks  of  the  new  Comedy  de- 
viated more  widely  from  nature  than  those  of  the  old ;  loss 
of  liberty  was  the  occasion  of  this.  Partial  masks,  cover- 
ing a  part  only  of  the  face,  and  which  must  have  had  a  very 
ludicrous  effect,  were  used  in  Comedy. 

26.  The  ancient  Tragedy  and  the  older  Comedy  are  now 
unattainable — cannot  be  imitated ;  the  new  Comedy  may 
be  surpassed. 

27.  A  pestilence  and  not  taste  occasioned  the  introduc- 
tion of  theatrical  entertainments  into  Bome ;  the  Histriones, 
who  were  merely  dancers,  they  borrowed  from  Etruria ; 
their  oldest  spoken  Dramas,  the  Atellane*  Fables,  they 
borrowed  from  the  Oscans,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Italy; 
these  Dramas  were  also  called  Saturse,  or  medleys ;  Livius 
Andronicus,  a  Greek  by  birth,  more  than  five  hundred 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  introduced  Tragedy  and 
the  newer  Comedy ;  the  old,  from  its  nature,  being  inca- 
pable of  being  transplanted.  The  Romans  showed  more 
genius  for  Comedy  than  for  Tragedy. 

28.  Noble  Roman  youths  exhibited  performances  similar 
to  the  Atellane  Fables,  hence  the  regular  actors  in  those 
Dramas  were  exempted  from  the  disgrace  attached  to  other 
actors,  and  also  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  military  service. 

29.  The  Romans  had  also  their  Mimes;  the  Greek  Mimes 
were  dialogues  written  in  prose,  and  not  intended  for  the 

*  From  Atella,  a  town  of  the  Osci. 
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stage ;  those  of  the  Bomans  were  composed  in  verse,  were 
exhibited,  and  often  delivered  extempore ;  the  most  famouB 
in  this  department  were  Laberius,*  a  knight,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  JuUus  Caesar  to  act  publicly  in  his  own  Mimes,  and 
Syrus,  the  freedman  of  Laberius ;  Horace  disparages  the 
Mimes  of  Laberius. 

30.  The  regular  Comedy  of  the  Romans  was  mostly 
paUiata^  that  is,  was  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  costume,  and 
represented  Grecian  manners ;  such  were  the  Comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence :  they  had  also  a  Cotncedia  togata^  so 
called  from  the  Roman  garb^  which  was  used  in  it;  Afranius 
is  mentioned  as  the  most  famous  author  in  this  way;  nothing 
of  these  Comedies  remains,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  original  Comedies,  or  only  Grecian  Comedies,  remo- 
delled to  Roman  manners ;  the  latter  is  more  probable. 

31 .  The  management  of  the  borrowed  Greek  Tragedy 
was  much  disarranged  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  Chorus 
had  no  place  in  the  orchestra,  but  on  the  stage  :  Livius 
Andronicus  also,  in  the  Monodies,  or  those  lyric  parts 
which  were  to  be  sung  by  a  single  person,  and  not  by  the 
Chorus,  separated  the  song  from  the  Mimetic  dance,  so  that 
the  latter  alone  was  left  to  the  actor,  the  song  being  per- 
formed by  a  boy  stationed  beside  the  flute-player ;  hence 
arose  their  pantomimes,  the  art  of  which  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  the  times  of  Augustus ;  in  this  art,  Pylades, 
Bathyllus,  and  Boscius  were  famous;  Roscius  frequently 
played  without  a  mask,  which  the  Greeks  never  did. 

♦  Laberius,  in  a  prologue,  which  is  still  extant,  complains  touchingly 
of  the  disgrace  thus  inflicted  on  him.  Though  Caesar  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money,  and  invested  him  anew  with  the  equestrian  rank,  which 
hb  lost  by  appearing  as  an  actor,  yet  he  avenged  himself  for  the  pro- 
logue, by  awarding  the  jprize  against  Laberius  to  Syrus,  his  former 
slave. 
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82.  In  the  Tragio  literature  of  the  Romans,  two  epochs 
may  be  distinguished;  the  older  epoch  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
Nsevius,  and  Ennius,  also  of  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  both 
which  kust  flourished  awhile  later  than  Plautus  and  Terence ; 
and  the  polished  epoch  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  former 
produced  none  but  translators  of  Greek  works ;  the  latter, 
original  authors  of  Tragedy,  one  of  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Asinius  PoUio. 

33.  Only  one  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  Romans  for 
Tragedy  has  come  down  to  ns,  viz.  the  ten  Tragedies  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  Seneca,  though  most  probably  not 
composed  by  him ;  they  are  very  wretched  productions,  and 
never  take  a  higher  flight  from  the  anapsests,  than  to  a  sap- 
phic  or  choriambic  verse,  the  monotonous  reiteration  of 
which  is  very  disagreeable. 

34.  The  modem  division  into  acts,  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Greek  Tragedians,  was  occasioned  by  the  omission  of 
the  chorus  in  the  newer  Comedy. 

So.  The  presence  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy,  officiating  as 
no  part  of  the  Dramatis  Personae,  but  merely  as  spectators, 
involved  this  inconsistency,  that  when  a  deed  of  violence 
was  to  be  acted,  the  chorus,  instead  of  interfering  to  prevent 
the  atrocity  to  which  the  perpetrator  had  made  them  privy, 
could  only,  by  the  rules  of  the  theatre,  exhaust  their  sorrow 
and  surprise  in  lyric  verses ;  Bentloy  ridicides  this  in  his 
farce  called  the  Wis/tes. 

36.  It  was  during  the  representation  of  a  play  composed 
by  Hegemon,  that  the  Athenians  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  their  army  at  Syracuse  ;  spreading  their  mantles 
before  their  faces,  they  commanded  the  representation  to 
proceed,  and,  thus  veiled,  attended  till  it  was  concluded. 

37.  The  Grecian  Drama  never  lost  its  original  devotional 
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character ;  when  the  audience  were  assembled,  they  under- 
went a  religious  lustration,  and  the  Archons  paid  their 
public  adoration  to  Bacchus ;  the  subjects  of  their  Dramas 
were  frequently  religious;  nor  can  we,  should  we  disconnect 
it  from  religion,  account  for  the  emotions  and  terror  excited 
by  the  apparition  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eumenides  of  -ffis- 
chylus ;  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  tragical  conse- 
quences, the  magistrates  passed  a  decree  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  the  chorus.  The  Drama  being  religious,  the  actor 
wore  a  mask  and  dress  exactly  representing  the  God  or 
Hero  he  personified ;  this  gave  the  appearance  of  reality  to 
their  performances.  Modems  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused, 
to  see  and  hear  and  admire  the  actor  himself,  rather  than 
the  character  he  sustains. 

38.  Aristophanes  is  called  the  Father  of  Comedy.  He 
resembles  Rabelais  in  personal  invective,  indecent  jests,  and 
fanciful  fictions ;  his  Comedy  of  the  Birds  may  have  sug- 
gested to  Swift  the  idea  of  Gulliver^s  Travels. 

39.  By  order  of  the  oligarchy  which  ruled  Athens,  after 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Anaxandrides,  a  comic  writer,  was 
capitally  punished,  for  parodying  a  line  of  Euripides,  so  as  to 
infer  a  slight  of  the  government;  he  was  starved  to  death. 
The  use  of  the  chorus  was  also  prohibited  to  Comic  Authors, 
as  their  stanzas  chiefly  contained  the  offensive  satire. 

40.  We  can  better  enjoy  the  Tragedies  than  the  Come- 
dies of  the  ancients ;  the  circumstances  which  excite  sub- 
lime or  terrific  sensations  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ;  the  force  of  Comic  wit  and  humour  much  depends  on 
time,  circumstance,  and  manners. 

41.  St.  Paul  is  said  to  have  borrowed  a  moral  sentiment 
from  Menander,  viz. — "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.^ 
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42.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  theatre,  and  the 
proximity  of  the  audience  in  the  orchestra  to  the  actors, 
occasioned  the  disuse  of  the  mask  on  the  Roman  stage : 
that  the  Roman  theatres  were  small,  appears  from  the  fact 
of  two  theatres  being  placed  back  to  back,  and  then  wheeled 
round,  with  their  audiences,  so  ajs  to  form  an  amphitheatre, 
in  which  the  games  of  the  circus  succeeded  the  play ;  actors 
were  held  in  honor  by  the  Greeks,  in  contempt  by  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  this  may  have  arisen  from  their  confounding  plays 
with  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  were  performed  by  gla- 
diators and  slaves ;  also  from  their  contempt  for  Grecian 
literature  and  for  foreigners  of  every  description,  as  appears 
from  the  fact,  that  the  Roman  youth,  who  performed  the 
Fabulse  Atellanse — ^the  farces  of  Italian*  origin,  were  not 
rendered  infamous  by  doing  so.  Some  few  actors  rose  to 
eminence  at  Rome,  as  Roscius,  and  Paris  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Domitian. 

43.  The  Trochaic  tetrameter  was  originally  the  metre  of 
the  Greek  Drama,  as  best  suited  to  the  saltatorial  genius  of 
the  Poem  at  that  time ;  but  when  the  dialogue  was  formed, 
the  Iambic  was  used,  being  most  colloquial ;  as  is  clear  from 
our  common  conversation  falling  frequently  into  Iambic 
verse :  A.P,  79 ;  as,  however,  the  Trochaic  measure  was  still 
occasionally  admitted  even  in  serious  tragedy,  particularly 
in  Euripides,  we  might  suppose  it  would  be  still  more  fre- 
quently used  in  the  Satyric  drama,  an  improved  form  of  the 
old  Trochaic  Tragedy,  with  its  chorus  of  dancing  Satyrs ; 
it  is  therefore  remarkable,  that  in  the  Cyclops,  the  only 
Satyric  drama  extant,  written  also  by  Euripides,  not  a  sin- 
gle trochaic  tetrameter  is  to  be  found.     The  plays  in  which 

*  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Etruscan  term  for  actor,  histrio,  has  sur- 
vived in  living  languages  even  to  the  most  recent  times. 
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the  greatest  number  of  Trochaic  lines  are  to  be  found,  are 
the  Persse  of  ^schylus,  and  the  Iphigenia  in  Aidide  of 
Euripides. 

44.  The  union  of  superhuman  beauty  with  human  truth, 
and  of  interior  freedom  with  exterior  necessity,  forms  thQ 
essence  of  Greek  Tragedy. 

45.  Not  only  the  Drama,  but  all  Poetry,  and  all  the  fine 
Arts,  as  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture,  &c.  &c.  are  tho 
results  of  idol  worship,  of  that  principle,  which  degraded 
men  into  the  worshippers  of  the  works  of  their  own  hands* 
This  principle  is  generally  called  the  love  of  imitation ;  it 
might  rather  be  stated  as  that  desire  to  express  the  abstract 
in  the  concrete,  that  wish  to  render  the  conceivable  per* 
ceivable,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  an  uneducated  mind. 
The  first  abstract  idea  which  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
was  the  idea  of  Gtod;  unable  to  entertain  the  abstract  notioii' 
of  divinity,  they  called  in  the  aid  of  art  to  bring  under  thq 
controul  of  their  senses  the  object  of  their  thoughts ;  the 
divinity  thus  anthropomorphized  would  need  a  dwelling 
place,  hence  the  early  improvements  in  architecture ;  his 
worshippers  would  then  attempt  some  outward  expression 
of  veneration,  hence  poetry  arose ;  the  same  feeling  would 
suggest  an  imitation  of  the  imagined  sufierings  or  gladness 
of  their  Deity,  and  to  this  we  owe  the  mimic  dances  of  an^ 
cient  Hellas,  and  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Drama.  And 
hence  it  is  that  the  fine  arts  attained  to  the  highest  excel* 
lence  in  those  countries  in  which  idolatry  and  polytheism 
have  most  prevailed,  and  were  generally  neglected  by  those 
ancient  nations,  whose  religion  was  monotheism ;  so  much 
so,  that  when  Solomon  wished  to  build  a  temple,  he  was 
obliged  to  caU  in  the  aid  of  his  idolatrous  neighbours, 
(1  Kings  vii.  13,)  and  probably  there  was  some  connexion 
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between  SoIomon^s  patronage  of  the  arts  and  his  Bubse^ 
qnent  idolatry.  The  Hindu  Drama  was  also  derived  from, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Hin« 

dostan. 

46.  In  every  Attic  Tragedy  there  are  two  distinct  parts, 

viz. — a  set  of  choral  songs,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  metre;  and  dialogues 
written  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  country,  and  con- 
fined to  staid  and  uniform  measures ;  these  parts  had  dif- 
ferent origins  and  sprung  up  in  different  countries. 

47.  In  the  earUest  times  of  Greece,  it  was  customary 
among  the  Doric  states,  viz.  the  Cretans,  Spartans,  &c.  for 
the  whole  population  of  a  city  to  offer  thanksgivings  to  the 
Gods  by  singing  hymns  and  dancing  in  the  public  places ; 
(hence  perhaps  the  derivation  of  xopog^  viz.  from  xwpog). 
The  maintenance  of  miUtary  discipline  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  Dorian  legislators,  hence  these  hymns  and 
dances  were  of  a  martial  nature;  the  Gt)d  they  worshipped 
was  a  God  of  war,  of  music,  and  of  civil  government ;  a 
Dorian  pohtical  Deity ;  his  name  'AiroXAwv,  (i.^.)  'AirAXwy, 
the  defender  ;  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  the  original  accom- 
paniment of  choral  poetry;  and  whose  oracle  at  Delphi 
(the  injunctions  of  which  were  called  Oifxiartg,  or  ordinances,) 
was  the  regulator  of  all  the  Dorian  law  systems. 

48.  This  intimate  connexion  of  religion  and  war  among 
the  Dorians  is  shown  by  a  corresponding  identity  between 
their  chorus  and  their  army ;  they  were  drawn  up  in  the 
same  order,  and  the  different  parts  in  each  were  distin- 
guished by  the  same  names.  Good  dancers  and  good  fight- 
ers were  synonymous  terms ;  those  whose  station  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  battle-array,  or  of  the  chorus,  were  in  either 
case  called  i/zcXcTC)  from  not  being  so  weU  dressed  as  thos^ 
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in  the  front-row ;  and  the  evolutionci  of  the  one  body  were 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  figures  of  the  other.  It 
was  owing  to  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  musical 
harmony,  that  the  Dorians  termed  the  constitution  of  a 
state — ^an  order  or  regulative  principle,  (koct/xoc)- 

49.  Music  and  dancing  being  thus  first  cultivated  by  the 
Dorian  states,  it  follows  that  the  introduction  of  choral 
poetry  into  Greece  is  due  to  them  ;  this  is  also  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Doric  dialect  is  preserved  in  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  other  Grecian  tribes ;  now  the  lyric  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  was  not  an  offspring  of  the  epos,  but  of  the 
choral  songs,  and  if  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  -Uolians  and 
lonians  was  always  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Corinna'^s 
Boeotian  choruses)  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  choral 
poetry,  of  which  it  was  a  modification,  must  have  been 
Dorian  also.  With  regard  to  Athens,  it  is  evident  that 
choruses  were  not  instituted  there,  until  the  Athenians  had 
recognized  the  Dorian  oracle  at  Delphi,  for  some  old  Del- 
phian oracles  are  extant,  particularly  enjoining  these  Doric 
rites,  which  could  hardly  have  been  necessary,  had  they 
existed  at  Athens  from  the  first. 

50.  All  dancing  in  ancient  times  was  either  gymnastic  or 
mimetic  ;  it  was  gymnastic  when  intended  merely  as  an  ex- 
ercise, or  as  a  preparation  for  certain  exercises  (and  this 
was  originally  the  nature  of  the  Doric  choruses)  ;  it  was 
mimetic  when  it  was  designed  to  express  some  mental  feel- 
ing, or  to  represent  by  corresponding  gestures  the  words  of 
the  accompanying  choral  song:  to  the  former  species  of 
mimic  dances  may  be  referred  the  Nomes  and  the  Pseans,* 

*  The  Pflsan  became  Bacchic  in  the  end,  and  was  sometimes  mixed 
up  with  the  Dithyramb. 
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to  the  latter,  the  Hyporoheme.  The  Pyrrhic  and  Gymno- 
peedian  dances  belong  to  the  second  class  of  gymnastic 
dances:  for  in  them  an  outward  object  only  is  imitated,  and 
that  too  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  objects  of  imitation; 
the  Pyrrhic  dance  was  peculiarly  Lacedaemonian,  as  was 
also  the  Gymnopsedia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Spartans 
in  honor  of  Apollo.  The  Pyrrich  dance,  also  originally 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  like  the  other  ge- 
nuine Dorian  music,  and  also  played  to  with  the  lyre,  was 
in  later  times,  Uke  the  Gastoreum*  and  other  embateria, 
played  to  the  flute,  and  is  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
rites  of  Jupiter  in  Grete,  and  with  those  of  the  Dioscuri  in 
Laconia ;  this  is  easily  accounted  for :  the  Dorians  always 
adopted,  in  some  measure,  the  religion  of  the  countries 
which  they  conquered ;  they  found  in  Crete  a  native  Jupi- 
ter, whom  they  received  into  their  creed,  in  Sparta  national 
Achsean  Deities,  Gastor  and  Pollux,  whom  they  made  the 
sons  of  Jupiter,  and  considered  as  the  leaders  of  their 
armies.  Now  this  wsus  the  function  of  their  national  God, 
Apollo ;  and  when  they  transferred  his  office  to  the  Gt>ds  of 
the  country,  it  was  natural  enough  that  they  should  transfer 
along  with  it  the  corresponding  songs  and  dances.  The 
lyre  was  the  original  accompaniment  in  the  Gretan  and 
Spartan  marches,  and  the  flute  was  substituted  only  because 
its  notes  were  shriller  and  more  piercing ;  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  flute  for  the  lyre  in  the  Pyrrhic  dances  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
them  and  the  military  evolutions  of  the  Dorians.  The 
Oymnopsedian  and  the  Pyrrhic  were  then  Dorian  gynmastic 
dances,  but,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  mimetic,  they 

*  The  C«itoreum  was  only  the  accompaniment  of  the  Pynhic 
dance. 
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yet  had  some  elements  so  nearly  approaching  to  mimicry, 
that  in  the  end  they  became  Dionysian,  and  therefore, 
mimic  dances,  and  in  this  case  they  were  connected,  in 
form,  with  the  Hjrporcheme,  which  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  dance  expressing  by  gestures  the  words  of  the  accom- 
panying poem,  and  therefore  strictly  a  mimetic  dance.  The 
Hyporcheme  was  of  great  antiquity ;  it  is  alluded  to  by 
Homer  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  where 
a  Cretan  dance  is  described,  in  which  young  men  and  maid- 
ens are  moving  and  singing  in  chorus,  holding  one  another 
by  the  wrists,  while  two  dancers  lead  off  the  song  and  move 
actively  in  the  midst.  The  word  used  to  express  the  func- 
tion of  these  actors  (i^apxovTBQ)^  and  the  name  given  to 
them  (icvjSieTTijr^/ot),  shew  that  they  were  hyporchematic 
dancers.  This  branch  of  choral  poetry  being  Cretan,  was 
also  connected  originally  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  though 
subsequently  introduced  into  the  worship  of  Bacchus  by 
Pratinas,  and  into  that  of  Minerva  by  Bacchylides.  These 
three  sorts  of  choral  dances  had  each  its  representative  m 
the  dramatic  poetry  of  a  later  age,  as  has  been  before 
stated ;  the  pyrrhic  corresponding  to  thesatyric,  or  trlKivvtc^ 
both  being  rapid ;  the  gymnopeedic  to  the  tragic  or  l/iyuAeia, 
both  being  solemn ;  and  the  hyporchematic  to  the  comic  or 
ic^pSaS,  both  being  merry. 

This  similarity,  combined  with  the  evidence  given  above 
of  the  employment  of  these  three  dances  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus,  shews  that  in  them  we  are  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  the  lyric  element  of  the  Attic  drama ;  it  may  next  be 
inquired  how  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  introduced  into 
the  Dorian  states,  and  how  choruses  instituted  in  honor  of 
Apollo  came  to  be  used  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites 
consecrated  to  another  Deity. 
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61.  The  Dorians,  an  essentially  warlike  people,  were  not 
likely  to  invent  an  elementary  worship,  which  is  the  usual 
idolatry  of  tillers  of  the  soil ;  it  therefore,  at  first  sight, 
appears  strange,  that  Apollo,  their  national  deity,  should  be 
so  often  represented  as  the  god  of  the  Sun,  and,  therefore, 
the  chief  of  a  system  of  elementary  worship.  The  fact, 
however,  may  easily  be  explained.  The  Dorians,  as  before 
stated,  were  used  to  incorporate  with  their  own  the  religion 
of  a  conquered  country ;  examples  of  this  have  been  given; 
another  is  the  Hyacinthia,  an  ancient  festival  connected 
with  the  elementary  worship  of  the  iBgidse,  of  which  Apollo 
yroB  made  the  object ;  now  the  Dorians  worshipped  along 
with  Apollo,  a  female  form  of  that  god,  called  by  the  same 
name  (but  with  a  different  termination)  and  invested  with 
the  same  attributes ;  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  division 
of  the  nation  being  originally  two-fold,  for  they  were  not 
always  rpixaiKiCy  hut  at  first  consisted  only  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  family  of  iEgimius,  the  Dymanes,  and  the 
Pamphylians;  and  the  Heracleids  were  not  till  afterwards 
incorporated  among  them.  In  the  elementary  worship  of 
the  Pelacfgians  and  Acheeans,  there  were  also  two  divinities 
similarly  related ;  these  were  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  wor- 
shipped under  the  names  of  '^HAioc  and  ScX^pi;,  (related 
names,  like  SAi|  and  Sylva,)  and  by  the  Pelasgian  old-inha- 
bitants of  Italy,  as  well  under  names  connected  with  the 
Greek,  viz.  Sol  and  Se  (luna),  as  under  the  names  Janus  or 
Bianus,  and  Diana.  (*Eicaroc  and  '£fcari|  were  also  their 
names.)  In  Greece,  however,  the  original  names  of  these 
divinities  early  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  rather  applied  to 
the  natural  objects  themselves,  than  to  the  deities  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  typify,  and  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
adopted  «•  »  new  name  for  the  Sun  god,  and  Deo  or  Demeter 
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for  the  goddess  of  the  Moon.  That  the  orig^  of  these 
deities  was  ungrecian  cannot  be  doubted ;  their  worship 
was  probably  derived  from  Thrace,  or  from  Tyre,  or  most 
probably  from  Egypt.  Connected  in  many  of  their  attri- 
butes with  the  old  elementary  worship  of  the  Pelasgians, 
they  were  at  length  blended  and  confused  with  the  gods  of 
the  country.  Dionysus  was  the  wine-god ;  Deo,  the  fertile 
earth  from  which  the  vine  sprung  up ;  how  natural  then, 
was  the  transition  from  the  god  of  the  vine  to  the  sun  to 
whose  influence  its  growth  was  owing ;  but  if  ho  ascended 
from  earth  to  heaven,  it  was  necessary  that  his  sister  deity 
should  go  with  him,  and  so  Demeter  was  translated  to  the 
Moon,  and  ruled  amid  the  lights  of  night.  Indeed,  Bacchus 
himself  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  night-god,  and  in 
Sophocles  he  is  invoked  as  the  choragus  of  the  fire-breathing 
stars ;  thus  Bacchus  and  Demeter  were  the  representatives 
of  those  two  heavenly  bodies,  by  which  the  husbandmen 
measured  the  returning  seasons,  and  as  such  are  invoked 
by  Virgil  at  the  commencement  of  the  Georgics ;  they  also 
represented  the  earth  and  its  productions  ;  and  were,  in  the 
third  place,  the  presiding  deities  of  the  under- world.  This 
also  may  be  easily  explained.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to 
consider  the  cause  of  any  thing,  as  also  in  some  measure  the 
cause  of  its  contrary ;  thus  Apollo  was  the  cause  and  the 
preventer  of  sudden  death ;  Mars  caused  and  cured  the 
madness  of  Ajax ;  Bacchus,  the  bright  and  merry  God,  is 
also  the  superintendent  of  the  orphic  or  black  rites ;  the 
God  of  life  and  light,  he  is  also  the  God  of  death,  and  the 
ruling  power  in  the  nether  regions. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  mimicry  should  enter  largely 
into  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  mirror  which  was 
given  to  him  by  Vulcan,  was  probably  an  emblem  of  the 
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mimetic  character  of  his  worship.  A  religion  which  looks 
upon  the  Sun  and  Moon  as  visible  representatives  of  invi- 
sible deities  is  essentially  imitative  in  all  its  rites.  If  the 
Sun, and  the  ever-revolving  lights  were  fit  emblemsof  a  deity, 
the  circling  dance  round  the  blazing  altar  was  an  obvious 
copy  of  the  original  symbols,  and  an  equally  apt  represen- 
tation. The  Sun-god  when  he  roamed  the  earth,  was  pro- 
perly attended  by  the  Sileni,  the  deities  presiding  over  run- 
ning streams ;  the  goddess  of  the  Moon  by  the  Naiades, 
the  corresponding  female  divinities ;  and  sometimes  the  two 
bands  united  to  form  one  merry  train.  To  these  Sileni 
were  added  the  Satyrs,  a  mixture  of  man  and  goat,  different 
from,  though  sometimea  confounded  with,  the  Sileni ;  for 
while  the  Sileni  were  real  divinities,  the  Satyrs  were  only 
the  deified  representations  of  the  original  worshippers,  who 
assumed  as  their  dress  the  skin  of  the  goat,  which  they  had 
sacrificed  as  a  welcome  offering  to  their  Wine-god.  Such 
was  the  religion  of  Bacchus  when  it  found  its  way  into 
Ghreece,  and  doubtless  it  was  soon  incorporated  with  that  of 
the  Sun-god,  and  the  mixed  religion  became  prevalent  both 
within  and  without  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Dorians,  then, 
having  a  pair  of  deities  corresponding  in  many  respects 
\\ith  these  objects  of  elementary  worship,  which  they  found 
established  in  most  of  the  coimtries  they  subdued,  naturally 
adapted  their  own  religion  to  the  similar  one  already  sub- 
sisting. The  dances  of  Bacchus  in  their  original  character 
resembled  those  of  Apollo,  for  they  were  also  military  :  and 
perhaps  the  occasional  gymnastic  nature  of  the  former  may 
be  considered  as  a  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  this  reli- 
.  gion  by  the  warlike  Dorians,  in  addition  to  the  approxima- 
tion to  mimicry  in  the  Apollonian  dances  already  ad- 
verted to. 

M 
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52.  The  earliest  species  of  ehoral  poetry  ccuneoted  iHth 
{he  worship  of  Bacchus  was  the  Dithyramb ;  a  derivation 
of  SiOvpafiPog  has  been  given,  viz.  from  8fc>  and  Oipa ;  the 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  has  been  objected :  the  answer 
to  the  objection,  viz.  that  this  deviation  from  the  quantity 
of  8ic  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  trochaic  verse,  is  not 
sufficient,  unless  it  can  be  shewn,  not  only  that  the  metre 
of  the  dithyramb  itself  was  trochaic,  (which  is  far  from 
certaiil,)  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  the 
name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  itself.  Blomfield  thinks 
there  is  an  etymological  connexion  between  the  words 
Tafcj3oc,  0p/ayiij3oc,  and  Sc0i/f>aju/3oc,  (which  is  probably  the 
case,)  and  that  they  are  corruptions  of  Egyptian  words 
(which  is  not  so  certain).  It  may  be  derived  from  Ac,  a  con- 
traction of  Arf,  and  OOptrog^  the  thyrsus,  or  ivy-encircled 
wand ;  OOpvog  is  another  form  of  Optatrog^  a  collection  of 
leaves,  from  flpta,  fig-leaves;  from  the  form  Optatrog,  9plafi^og 
may  be  derived.  The*  original  subject  of  the  dithjrramb 
was  the  birth  of  Bacchus ;  if  then  it  can  be  shewn  that  the 
thyrsus  and  the  thrium  were  emblems  of  his  birth,  this  de- 
rivation will  be  rendered  probable.  An  old  legend  says  that 
the  palace  of  Thebes  being  burnt  by  lightning,  the  infant 
Bacchus  was  preserved  by  being  enveloped  in  the  ivy  which 
grew  around  the  columns  (iccovac),  hence  Bacchus  was  called 
l{fpiKi6viog  by  the  Thebans.  The  Thyrsus  then  was  proba- 
bly a  rude  representation  of  Bacchus  Pericionius  ;  the 
cone  was  the  head,  the  spear  the  ivy-enveloped  body  of 
the  infant  God.  Another  interpretation  of  the  thyrsus  was, 
that  its  cone  represented  the  heart  of  Bacchus  fixed  upon 

*  According  to  Plato,  the  Dame  of  the  soDg  expressed  as  much, 
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a  spear  point ;  this  may  explain  the  first  syDable  of  the 
word  SiOipafiPoQy  for,  rfiv  rov  a/Lcj3Xai/iaroc  Kapilav  {vp/kc 
IlaXXac  T^  Aff.  Eustath.  p.  84.  With  regard  to  the  thrium 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  thyrsi  in  Zoega  have  no  ivy 
romid  the  spear  shaft,  but  the  heads  are  actual  thria,  t .  e. 
something  wrapt  up  in  leaves ;  it  is  said  that  the  leaves  of 
the  thrium  were  properly  three  ;  the  caduceus  of  Hermes  or 
Bacchus  was  also  called  rpiirirrikoQ.  The  Dithyramb  is  also 
called  Ki9a6^opo^  by  Simonides  of  Ceos.  Some  derive 
OptafiPoQ  from  Opiai^  prophetic  maids,  others  from  Optai,  the 
pebbles  used  in  divination. 

53.  The  music  of  the  Dithyramb  was  Phrygiail,  there- 
fore stirring  and  rapid,  and  the  flute  its  original  accompani* 
ment. 

54.  Whilst  the  Dithyramb  was  adopted  by  the  Dorians 
as  a  connecting  link  between  the  old  religion  and  their  own, 
a  more  primitive  form  of  the  worship  still  subsisted,  via. 
the  Phallic  processions,  the  rural  celebration  of  the  vintage ; 
while  the  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  arose  from  this.  Tragedy 
sprang  up  from  the  more  solemn  festivities  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb. 

55.  The  lyrical  Drama  coincided  with  the  Dithyramb  ili 
confining  its  narrations  to  the  history  of  Bacchus ;  though 
after  a  time  the  lays  of  other  Heroes  were  introduced  in 
his  stead ;  thus  Adrastus  was  the  subject  of  lyrical  trage- 
dies at  Sicyon  in  very  early  times,  and  that  town  laid  claim, 
and,  according  to  Themistius,  not  without  some  justice,  to 
the  invention  of  dramatic  poetry :  Epigenes  the  Sicyonian 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  -sixteen  dramatic 
poets,  ending  with  Thespis.  It  wa«  also,  like  the  Dithyramb, 
danced  by  the  Cyclic  chorus ;  it  substituted,  however,  the 
lyre  for  the  flute,  and  staid  measures  and  regular  action  for 
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the  wild  and  impassioned  movements  of  the  older  fonn  of 
1  Wchic  poetry.  The*  lyrical  Drama  had  no  actors ;  it  was 
mei'ely  a  lyrical  chorus ;  in  what  then  did  the  dramatic 
element  consist  ?  The  Dithyi^ambic  chorus  itself  was  always 
mimetic,  even  from  the  first,  and  this  mimic  element  did  not 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  Satyrs  into  it  by  Arion, 
which  was  only  a  change  of  the  persons,  not  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Dithyrambic  Chorus ;  what  feature  then  so 
much  distinguished  the  Dithyrambic  from  all  other  mimic 
choruses,  that  a  modification  of  it  could  be  called  a  lyrical 
Drama  f  Aristotle  answers  the  question ;  he  tells  us  that 
Tragedy  was  derived  airo  rtHtv  l^ap'xpvrwv  rov  SiOvpafxPov ; 
from  the  exarchi  or  coryphsei  of  the  Dithyramb,  who  re- 
cited the  ode  in  the  first  person,  whilst  the  chorus  danced 
arotmd  the  blazing  altar  to  the  tune  of  his  song ;  the  body 
of  the  dithyramb  was  not  written  in  any  regular  measure, 
but-,  like  aU  other  odes,  in  lines  of  difiTerent  length,  and 
therefore  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  dialogue  of  the  Attic 
Tragedy ;  the  exarchus,  however,  recited  in  trochaic  metre, 
one  of  the  ordinary  measures  of  the  dialogue,  and  it  is  in 
this  sense  that  Aristotle  refers  to  the  exarchi  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb the  origination  of  Tragedy. 

57.  There  are  several  significations  of  the  Exarchus;  he 
was  either  the  best  dancer^  who  led  off  the  dance,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Homer  quoted  before ;  or  the  best  musician^  who, 
before  the  song  began,  played  a  voluntary  or  prelude,  which 
was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  leading-dance  of  the 
exarchus  in  the  choral  dance ;  or  he  was  the  chief  mourner, 

*  It  was  always,  at  least  that  of  Stesicborus,  written  in  antbtro- 
pbics :  his  name,  which  was  originally  Tisias,  would  seem  to  point 
to  9L  standing  chorus. 
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who  struck  himself  the  first  blow,  and  the  others  followed,  or 
if  the  lamentations  were  in  the  form  of  a  Threnus^  he  re- 
cited the  words  of  the  song  of  moiu-ning,  which  the  others 
accompanied  with  appropriate  lamentations ;  or  the  Cory^ 
phcBtus  of  the  Dithyrambic  chorus. 

58.  The  Inscriptions  found  at  Orchomenus  have  been 
mentioned  before  :  in  the  games  mentioned  in  them,  we  find, 
first  of  all,  trumpeters  and  a  herald,  who  began  the  games 
contending  with  one  another ;  these  are  followed  by  the 
Epic  poet,  together  with  the  Bhapsodist  who  recited  his 
poem ;  then  we  have  the  flute-player  and  harper  with  the 
persons  who  sang  to  these  instruments  respectively ;  then 
Tragedians  and  Comedians ;  then  Tragedians  and  Come- 
dians with  actors ;  from  this  it  is  plain,  that  when  Trage- 
dians and  Comedians  merely  are  mentioned,  we  are  not  to 
understand  a  play,  but  only  a  song ;  as  soon  as  an  actor  is 
mentioned,  we  are  to  understand  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
a  dramatic  entertainment:  for  a  long  time  Tragedians  and 
Comedians  alone  appeared  in  the  Charitesia  at  Orchomenus, 
that  is,  a  lyrical  Tragedy  and  Comedy  existed  there  long 
before  the  dramatical,  and  it  is  only  in  later  times  we  find 
there  the  dramatical  Tragedy  and  Comedy  and  Satyrio 
drama,  which  originated  from  and  belonged  to  the  people 
of  Attica  alone. 

59.  In  addition  to  the  choruses,  which,  together  with  the 
accompanying  lyrical  poetry,  originated  from  the  Dorians, 
another  species  of  entertainment,  peculiar  to  the  Ionian 
race,  (for  it  first  sprung  up  in  the  Ionian  colonies,)  existed 
in  Greece  from  the  very  earliest  times.  This  was  the  reci- 
tation of  poems  by  wandering  minstrels,  called  /oai//(^Soi,  a 
name  probably  derived  from  the  staff*  (/t5a/38oc)  or  branch 
(e/9voc)  of  laurel  or  myrtle,  which  was  the  symbol  of  their 
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offioe,  and  i^Sii  a  Bong ;  from  tpvoc  they  were  oaUed  apw^U 
quasi  ipvt^ol ;  (though  other  derivations  of  pwpt^e  and 
o/ovc^Soc  are  given ;)  this  staff  was  called  oiaoKoc,  the  8esaoiis» 
Sia  ro  gScfi/  rov  Se^a/uci/ov.  Seated  in  some  conspieuous 
situation,  and  holding  this  staff  in  the  right  hand,  the  rbap* 
podes  chanted  in  slow  recitatwo^  and  either  with  or  without 
a  musical*  accompaniment,  larger  or  smaUer  portions  of  the 
national  epic  poetry,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  Ionian  states ; 
their  recitations,  however,  were  not  long  confined  to  the 
Epos ;  it  was  soon  succeeded,  but  not  diq)laced,  by  the 
gnomic  and  didactic  poetry  of  Hesiod ;  these  poems  were 
recited  in  the  same  way  as  the  Epos,  and  Hesiod  himself 
was  a  rhapsode.  The  gnomic  poetry  being  by  its  nature  a 
near  approach  to  the  common  language  of  every-day  life, 
the  musical  accompaniment  of  the  Epos  was  laid  aside  as 
inappropriate  for  this ;  at  the  same  time,  the  old  hexameter 
metre  was  dropped,  and  the  iambic  verse  (which  certainly 
existed  in  very  early  times,  and  was  better  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  moral  maxims, )  was  formed  from  it  by  the  de- 
duction of  one  time.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  Homer  used 
this  metre  in  his  Margites,  but  probably,  as  it  is  stated  by 
Hephsestion,  he  mixed  it  up  with  dactylic  verses,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Epodes  of  Horace.  Archilochus,  who  is  gene- 
rally esteemed  the  inventor,  is  first  heard  of  in  the  yea* 
708,  B.C.,  and  Simonides  of  Amorgus,  who  was,  according 
to  others,  the  first  iambic  poet,  is  placed  by  Suidas  490 
years  after  the  Trojan  eera.  (693,  B.C.)  These  iambic  verses 

*  The  rhapsode,  as  such,  could  hardly  have  accompanied  himself, 
as  one  of  his  hands  would  be  occupied  by  his  rod  ;  hence,  Stesandnis, 
who  sang  the  Homeric  battles  to  the  cithara  at  Delphi,  could  hardly  be 
called  a  rhapsode.  Terpaader  was  the  first  who  set  the  Homeric  Poems 
to  regular  tones. 
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were,  like  their  predeoeesors,  written  for  recitation ;  for 
though  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  most  probably  com- 
mitted to  writing,  yet  the  means  of  multiplying  manuscripts 
in  his  time  must  have  been  exceedingly  scanty,  and  if  his 
(^^rtunities  of  becoming  known  had  been  limited  to  the 
number  of  his  readers,  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  his 
great  reputation  as  a  poet ;  his  poems,  therefore,  and  those 
of  Simcmides  were  promulgated  by  recitation ;  and  as  they 
could  not  be  sufficiently  diversified  in  time  and  rhythm  tq 
form  a  musical  entertainment,  it  is  probable  that  the  reci- 
tation of  their  pieces,  even  if  they  were  monologues,  must 
have  been  a  near  approach  to  theatric  declamation*  This 
view  of  the  case  is  not  without  some  evidence ;  Clearchus 
tells  us,  that ''  Simonides  the  Zacynthian  recited  (ippaipwdu) 
some  of  the  poems  of  Archilochus,  sitting  on  an  arm-chair 
in  the  theatres  f '  and  Lysanias  tells  us,  that  '^  Mnasioo, 
the  rhapsode,  in  the  public  exhibitions  acted  some  of  the 
iambics  of  Simonides''" ;  (viroKplvtirOai^  this  word  is  very  often 
used  of  the  rhapsode ;  it  is  also  applied  to  the  recitation  of 
the  Ionic  prose  of  Herodotus,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  still  mcnre  modem  form  of  the  Epos).  Solon,  too,  who 
lived  many  years  after  these  two  poets,  and  was  also  a 
gnomic  poet  and  a  writer  of  iambics,  on  one  occasion  com- 
mitted to  memory  some  of  his  own  elegiacs,  and  recited 
them  from  the  herald's  bema.  It  is  also  very  probable 
that  the  gnomes  of  Theognis  were  recited.  The  calling  of 
the  rhapsodes  became  a  trade,  and  a  very  profitable  one ; 
consequently  their  numbers  increased,  till  on  great  occasions 
many  of  them  were  present,  and  recited  different  parts  al- 
ternately, and  with  great  emulation ;  in  the  case  of  an  epic 
poem,  like  the  Iliad,  this  was  at  once  a  near  approach  to 
the  theatrical  dialogue,  for  if  one  recited  the  speech  of 
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Achilles  in  the  first  book,  and  another  that  of  Agamemnon, 
they  doubtless  did  their  parts  with  all  the  action  of  stage- 
players.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  old  iambic  poems  are 
often  addressed  in  the  second  person  singular ;  these  frag- 
ments then,  were  probably  taken  from  speeches  forming 
parts  of  moral  dialogues,  like  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  from 
which  Plato*  borrowed  the  form  of  his  dialogues ;  for  on 
the  supposition  they  were  recited,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  fact.  At  all  events  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  these  old  iambic  poems  were  the  models  which  the 
Athenian  tragedians  proposed  to  themselves  for  their  dia- 
logues ;  (this  is  expressly  stated  by  Plutarch,  whose  words 
convey  the  idea  of  a  rhythmical  recitation  by  the  exarchus, 
followed  by  a  musical  performance  by  the  chorus ;)  they 
were  written  in  the  same  metre,  the  same  moral  tone  per- 
vaded both,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  dramatists  have 
borrowed  not  only  the  ideas,  but  the  very  words  of  their 
predecessors. 

The  rhapsode  was  not  only  the  forerunner  of  the  actor, 
but  he  was  himself  an  actor  (viroKpiTf}g)y&nd  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  names  of  the  actors,  TrpairayaiviaT^c*  &o. 
were  derived  from  the  names  of  the  rhapsodes  who  recited 
in  succession.  If,  therefore,  the  difference  between  the 
lyric  Tragedy  of  the  Dorians  and  the  regular  Tragedy  of 
the  Athenians  consisted  in  this,  that  the  one  had  actors 
(inroKpiTaX)  and  the  other  had  none,  we  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  complete  and  perfect  Attic  drama  in  the 
union  of  the  rhapsodes  with  the  chorus :  returning  to  the 
discussion  on  the  word  i^apxHv  in  section  56,  we  may  re- 
member that  the  leader  of  the  Dithyramb  used  the  trochaic 

*  PlatQ  is  said  to  hate  had  Sophron  under  his  pillow  when  he  died. 
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tetrameter,  which  is  a  lengthened  form  of  the  iambic  tri- 
meter ;  if  this  was  the  metre  always  used  by  the  exarchus 
of  the  Dithyramb,  and  we  collect  from  Aristotle  that  it 
was,  for  certainly  the  Dithyramb  itself  was  not  written  m 
any  regular  metre — ^the  exarchus  was  to  all  mtents  and 
purposes,  either  an  aoedus  or  a  rhapsode,  and  therefore  an 
actor,  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  even  though  he  car- 
ried on  no  dialogue.  We  may  now  perceive  the  full  truth 
of  Aristotle^s  statement,  that  Tragedy  arose  from  the 
exarchi  of  the  Dithyramb.  The  Dithjrramb  was  a  mixture 
of  recitation  and  chorus  song ;  and  therefore  readily  sug- 
gested an  union  of  the  epic  and  gnomic  elements,  which  had 
been  for  centuries  approximating  to  a  dialogue-form,  with 
the  old  Dionysian  goat-song,  which  had  already  assumed 
the  form  of  a  Ijrric  tragedy.  The  two  parts  were  ripe  for  a 
more  intimate  connexion ;  each  of  them  had  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  an  unborn  drama,  and  they  only  needed  blend- 
ing in  order  to  be  complete.  This  union  was  efTected  by 
Thespis  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 

This  account  varies  a  little  from  that  given  in  Chapter  2, 
where  it  was  stated  that  the  Dithyramb  was  the  source  of 
the  chorus,  and  the  Satyric  chorus  the  source  of  the  dia- 
logue ;  here  the  Dithyramb  in  its  two-fold  character  of  re- 
citation and  song,  is  stated  to  be  the  source  of  both ;  they 
may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Dithyramb  in  the  improved  form  which  it  received  from 
Arion  was  performed  by  a  chorus  of  satyrs. 

60.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  was  probably  the  religion  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Attica,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  lonians,  were  reduced,  like  the  native  La- 
conians,  to  the  inferior  situation  of  inptoiKoiy  and  cultivated 
the  soil  for  their  conquerors.    In  the  quadripartite,  or,  ac- 
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cording  to  6ome,  tripartite  divicdon  of  the  people  of  Aii)ioa» 
they  formed  the  tribe  of  the  iEgicores  or  goat-herds,  who 
worshipped  Dionysus  with  the  sacrifice  of  goats,  llieir 
religion,  at  first  despised,  was  afterwards  adopted  by,  and 
they  themselves  raised  to  an  equality  with,  the  other  ^bes. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  freedom  of  slaves  at  the  Dioaysian 
festivals,  by  the  refer^ioe  of  the  origin  of  their  religion  to 
the  town  Eleuthersa,  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  king 
Archon'^s  wife  to  Bacchus.  It  was  natural,  ther^ore,  that 
the  ^gicores  should  ascribe  their  freedom  from  political 
disabilities  to  their  tutelary  God,  whom  they  therefore  called 
'£X£v0£/ooc ;  and  in  later  times,  when  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  Grod  Bacchus  was 
still  looked  upon  as  the  patron  of  democracy.  When  tbo 
Athenians  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the  Delphian  ora- 
cle, the  Dorian  choral  worship  wss  introduced  into  Attica, 
and  was  applied  to  the  old  Dionysian  religion  of  the  coun* 
try  with  the  sanction  of  the  oracle ;  thus  the  Dithyramb 
found  its  way  into  Attica,  and  most  probably,  the  Dorian 
lyric  Drama,  perhaps  with  obtain  modifications,  accompa- 
nied its  parent.  The  recitations  by  rhapsodes  were  a  pe- 
culiarly Ionian  entertainment,  and,  therefore,  were  common 
in  Attica  from  the  very  earliest  times ;  at  Brauron,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Iliad  was  chanted  by  rhapsodes ;  now  the  Brau* 
ronia  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus,  and  at  this  festival,  we  are 
told  by  Clearchus,  the  rhapsodes  came  forward  in  succes- 
sion and  recited  in  honor  of  Bacchus ;  thus  by  a  combina- 
tion of  these  particulars  a  connexion  is  at  oatse  established 
between  the  worship  of  Bacchus  and  the  riiapsodic  reci- 
tations. 

61.  At  the  time  the  Thespian  tragedy  arose,  the  ^peoplB 
of  Attica  were  divided  into  three  parties ;  the  IXcSialoc,  or 
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tlia  landed  arirtoinracy  of  the  intmor,  who  were  for  aa 
oligarchy ;  the  IlapaXoc,  or  inhabitants  of  the  eoast,  who 
were  headed  by  Megacles,  and  were  for  a  mixture  of  oli- 
garchy and  democracy ;  and  the  AUucpioi  or  'YmpaKpioi^  the 
highlanders,  who  were  for  a  democracy,  and  were  led  by  Pi- 
fiiBtratus,  son  of  Hippocrates ;  he  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Oodrids,  bom  at  Philaidse,  near  Brauron,  and  therefore  by 
birth  a  Diacrian ;  also  related  to  Solon,  who  had  taken  from 
the  Eupatrids  some  of  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  had 
established  a  timocracy  in  place  of  the  previously  existing 
aristocracy.  Pisistratus,  having  possessed  himself  of  sove- 
reign power,  was  expelled  by  the  other  factions,  but  was 
soon  recalled  by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  manner  of  his  return  is  of  great  importance 
in  reference  to  the  present  subject :  a  beautiful  woman, 
named  Phya,  was  dressed  as  Minerva,  and  placed  in  a  cha- 
riot ;  heralds  went  before  her,  who  told  the  people  to  re- 
ceive with  good-will  Pisistratus,  whom  Athena  herself  was 
bringing  back  from  exile  to  her  own  Acropolis.  The  par- 
ties to  this  proceeding  were ;  first,  Megacles,  an  Alcmseonid, 
and  therefore  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus; 
moreover,  he  was  the  father  of  the  Alcmseon,  whose  son 
Megacles  married  Agarista,  daughter  of  Gleisthenes  of 
Sicyon,  and  had  by  her  Gleisthenes,  the  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, who  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  maternal  grand- 
father in  some  of  the  reforms  which  he  introduced  into  the 
Athenian  constitution,  particularly,  in  his  aboUtion  of  the 
Homeric  rhapsodes,  and  his  restitution  .  of  the  Tragic 
choruses  to  Bacchus.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Megacles  the 
elder  was  not  indifferent  to  the  policy  of  the  father  of  his 
grandson'^s  wife  in  this  respect  t  The  other  party  was  Pi- 
cdfftratus,  bom  near  Brauron,  where  rhapsodic  redtations 
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were  oonneoted  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  the  strong 
hold  of  his  party  was  the  Tetrapolis,  which  contained  the 
town  of  Oenoe,  which  was  mainly  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Attica ;  his  party  in- 
cluded the  ^gicores  (who  have  been  considered  by  some  as 
identical  with  the  Diacrians),  and  these  were  the  original 
worshippers  of  Bacchus ;  finally,  there  was  a  mask  of  Bac- 
chus at  Athens,  which  was  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Pisis- 
tratus ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  establishment  of  the  rites  of  the  iBgicores  as  a  part 
of  the  state  religion.  As  Phya,  being  a  garland  seller, 
must  have  been  well  known,  she  could  not  have  passed 
herself  oif  on  the  Athenians  as  a  goddess ;  it  is  therefore 
evident,  that  the  ceremony  attending  the  return  of  Pisis- 

tratus  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation, of  the  same  kind  with  that  part  of  the  Eumenides 
of  ^schylus,  in  which  Athena  is  introduced  in  a  chariot, 
recommending  to  the  Athenians  the  maintenance  of  the 
Ai^opagus. 

Thespis,  the  contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  generally  es- 
teemed the  inventor  of  Greek  Tragedy,  was  born  at  Icarius, 
a  Diacrian  deme,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  C.  His  birth-place  derived  its  name  from  the  father  of 
Erigone,  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the  religion  of  Bac- 
chus, and  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
has  been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken  festivals  of  the 
place :  indeed  the  name  itself  may  probably  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exhibitions  which  were  common  there.  (The 
improvements  of  Thespis  have  been  mentioned  in  Chapter 
2.)  It  appears,  then,  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Pisis- 
tratus and  Solon;  he  was  a  Diacrian,  and  consequently  a 
partizan  of  the  former ;  but  the  latter  was  violently  op- 
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posed  to  him :  he  was  an  Icarian,  and  therefore  by  his  birth 
a  worshipper  of  Bacchus ;  he  was  an  vwoKpirfi^^  and  from  the 
subjects  of  his  recitations  (as  appears  from  the  titles  of  his 
Dramas)  a  rhapsode ;  herewe  again  have  the  union  of  Diony- 
sian  rites  with  rhapsodicalrecitationswhichwehave  discovered 
in  the  Brauronian  festival.  Whilst  he  carried  on  a  dialogue 
(by  means  of  its  coryphseus)  with  the  chorus,  which  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  thymele,  that  be  might  be  equally  elevated, 
he  was  placed  upon  a  table  (IXccSc))  which  was  thus  the  pre- 
decessor of  the  stage.  The  waggon  of  Thespis,  of  which 
Horace  writes,  probably  arose  from  some  confusion  between 
this  standing-place  for  the  actor  and  the  waggon  of  Susa- 
rion.  Themistius  tells  us  that  he  invented  a  prologue  and 
a  rhe9%9.  The  former  must  have  been  the  procemium  which 
he  spoke  as  exarchus  of  the  Dithyramb ;  the  latter  the  dia- 
logue between  himself  and  the  chorus ;  lastly,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  did  not  confine  his  representations 
to  his  native  dome,  but  exhibited  at  Athens.  From  a  com- 
parison of  these  particulars  respecting  Thespis  with  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  return  of  Pisistratus,  it  appears, 
that  a  near  approximation  to  the  perfect  form  of  the  Greek 
Drama  took  place  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus ;  all  those  con- 
cerned in  bringing  it  about  were  Diacrians,  or  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Bacchus ;  the  innovations  were  either 
the  results  or  the  concomitants  of  an  assumption  of  poli- 
tical power  by  a  caste  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  whose 
tutelary  God  was  Bacchus ;  and  were  in  substance  nothing 
but  an  union  of  the  old  choral  worship  of  Bacchus,  with 
an  offshoot  of  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  old  epo- 
poeists. 

62.  The  formation  of  the  Epos  was  the  peculiar  property 
of  the  lonians,  of  Lyric  poetry  that  of  the  Dorians ;  so  long 
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M  tragedy  or  the  tragio  ehoruses  existed  in  the  PelopoD- 
neoe,  they  were  of  a  lyrical  nature ;  in  this  form,  mih  the 
Doric  dialect  and  a  Ijnical  accompaniment,  they  were  trans- 
planted into  Attica ;  and  here,  Thespis,  an  Athenian,  and 
so  standing  in  the  middle  between  the  proper  lonians  and 
the  Dorians,  first  joined  to  them  the  Ionic  element  of  nar- 
ration, which,  if  not  quite  Ionic,  had  and  maintained  a  re- 
lationship with  the  Ionic,  even  in  the  language.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  all  the  old  iambic  poets  wrote  strictly  in  the 
Ionic  dialect. 

68.  Pisistratus  naturally  encouraged  the  religion  of  his 
own  people,  the  Diacrians ;  nor  was  it  strange  that  Solon, 
who  thought  he  had  given  the  lower  orders  power  enough, 
should  oppose  the  adoption  of  their  worship  as  a  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  state ;  for  in  those  days  the  religion 
and  the  privileges  of  a  caste  rose  and  fell  together.  It  may, 
however,  seem  strange,  that  Pisistratus,  who,  inmost  eases, 
adopted  the 'policy  of  the  Sicyonian  Gleisthenes,  should 
encourage  the  rhapsodes,  whom  Gleisthenes  sedulously  put 
down  on  account  of  the  predilection  of  the  aristocracy  for 
the  Epos.  We  must  then  remember  that  Pisistratus  was 
a  Godrid,  and  therefore  a  Neleid,  even  bearing  the  name  of 
the  son  of  Nestor,  his  ancestor ;  he  was  also  bom  in  the 
deme  Phila'idse,  which  derived  its  name  from  Philseus,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Ajax,  and  thus  he  reckoned  Ajax  also 
among  his  ancestors ;  he  must  then  have  valued  the  poems 
which  described  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  his  ancestors ; 
by  introducing  also  into  the  Homeric  Poems  some  enco- 
miums on  the  Athenians,  he  added  to  his  popularity ;  it 
was  his  wish  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  conciliate  his  kins- 
man Solon,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  rhapsodes^  and  was 
himself  one  of  those  writers  of  gnomio  poetry,  who  w^re 
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ihe  ifiMHMBors  of  the  EpopoeistB,  and  from  whose  writings 
the  Attio  Tragedians  modelled  their  dialogue.  May  not 
these  motives  have  induced  him  to  unite  the  old  Epic  ele- 
ment with  tiie  rites  of  the  Dionysian  religion !  May  not 
such  a  combination  have  been  suggested  by  his  early  recol*> 
lections  of  the  Brauronia !  Did  the  genius  of  the  Icarian 
plan  the  innovation  and  carry  it  into  effect  i  or,  is  the  name 
Thespis  a  mere  figment  derived  from  the  common  epithet  of 
the  Homeric  minstrel !  But  whatever  cause  may  be  assigned 
for  the  unicm  of  the  rhapsody  with  the  cyclic  chorus,  it 
certainly  took  place  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  It  was  not, 
however,  exactly  the  Homeric  rhapsody  that  was  combined 
with  the  dithyramb ;  (that  was  recited  by  itself  at  the  Pana- 
thensa ;)  the  Homeric  metre  was  not  so  well  suited  for 
dialogue  as  the  Iambic ;  recitations  of  gnomic  verses  in  this 
metre  were  already  common ;  the  Thespian  riiapsode  then 
Spoke  in  Iambics,  and  though  Aristotle  says  that  Tragedy 
was  originally  extemporaneous,  (ovroaxcSfacmic^,)  the  Tra- 
gedies of  Thespis  were  certainly  not  so,  if,  as  Donatus 
says,  they  were  committed  to  writing.  Bentley's  attempt  to 
prove  the  spuriousness  of  the  lines  quoted  from  Thespis  by 
Plutarch  and  Julius  Pollux,  is  very  like  begging  the  ques- 
tion. He  assumes^  without  proof,  that  the  plays  of  Thespis 
were  satjrrical  and  ludicrous,  and  then  because  some  lines 
quoted  by  Plutarch  have  a  serious  tone,  he  concludes  they 
could  not  have  been  written  by  him ;  similarly,  because  the 
play  from  which  Pollux  quotes  was  clearly,  from  its  title,  a 
tragedy,  he  at  once  denies  its  genuineness ;  the  two  other 
quotations,  especially  that  from  Plutarch,  have  internal 
evidence  in  their  favour;  the  latter  is  pervaded  by  the  same 
spirit  which  we  see  in  the  gnomic  Iambics  of  Simonides  the 
dider,  whom  Thespis  probably  imitated ;  the  foigeries  of 
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HeracUdes  Ponticus  are  themselves  no  slight  proof  of  the 
originally  serious  character  of  the  Thespian  Drama ;  nor 
can  any  argument  against  the  tragic  character  of  Thespis 
be  derived  from  the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  Wasps  of  Aris- 
tophanes ;  for  dpxufrOai  is  used  to  signify  acting  in  general ; 
thus  Tclestcs,  ^schylus^  actor,  is  said  to  have  expressed  by 
dancing  the  character  of  Eteocles,  in  the  Sept.  contra  Theb. 
With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Phrynichus 
was  the  first  who  introduced  women  on  the  stage,  it  is  no 
reason  for  concluding  that  Thespis  never  wrote  a  Tragedy 
called  Alcestis,  for  he  might  have  handled  the  subject^ 
so  as  not  to  introduce  Alcestis  herself  The  fact  is,  that 
the  choral  plays,  from  which  the  Thespian  drama  was  formed, 
were  satyrical,  for  the  Dithyramb,  as  improved  by  Arion, 
was  performed  by  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  and  most  probably 
Thespis  was  a  Satyric  Poet  before  he  became  a  Tragedian 
in  the  more  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Of  course,  there 
could  be  no  theatrical  contests  in  the  days  of  Thespis ;  but 
the  dithyrambic  contests  were  important  enough  to  induce 
Pisistratus  to  build  a  temple,  in  which  the  victorious  choragi 
might  offer  up  their  tripods,  a  practice  which  the  victors 
with  the  tragic  chorus  subsequently  adopted. 

64.  It  is  generally  stated  that  there  were  only  three 
kinds  of  Greek  plays,  viz. :  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  the  Sa- 
tyrical Drama ;  the  Satyrical  Drama  was,  however,  pro- 
perly a  subdivision  of  Tragedy,  of  which,  as  well  as  of 
Comedy,  there  were  also  other  subdivisions,  which  shall  be 
stated. 

65.  The  word  Tragedy — rpayrjiSia,  is  derived  from  rpayoq 
and  w8^ ;  some  reasons  for  this  derivation  have  been  given 
before ;  another  may  be  added ;  rpayoe  is  a  synonyme  for 
aarvpog.  Hesych.  the  goat-eared  attendant  of  Dionysus,  is 
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called  by  the  name  of  the  animal  which  he  resembled,  just 
as  the  shepherd  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  animal, 
which  he  tended,  and  whose  skin  formed  his  clothing ;  thus 
the  word  Tityrus  signifies,  according  to  Servius,  the  leading 
ram  of  the  flock,  according  to  others,  a  goat,  and  some 
have  supposed  it  to  be  another  form  of  Satyrus.  Tpayt^dla^ 
then,  in  this  sense,  is  not  the  song,  of  which  a  goat  was  the 
prize,  but  a  song  accompanied  by  a  dance  performed  by  per- 
sons in  the  guise  of  Satyrs,  consequently  a  satyric  dance ; 
and  it  has  been  already  shown  how  Tragedy  arose  from  such 
performances.  At  first  then.  Tragedy  and  the  Satyrio 
Drama  were  one  and  the  same.  When,  however,  the  Tra- 
gedy of  Thespis  was  established,  and  Comedy  not  yet  in- 
troduced, the  conunon  people  missed  the  merriment  of  the 
country  satyrs,  and  complained  that  the  plays  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Bacchus ;  the  prevalence  of  tliis  feeling  at  length 
induced  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  to  restore  the  Tragic  Chorus 
to  the  Satyrs,  and  to  write  Dramas,  which  were  the  same 
in  form  and  materials  with  the  Tragedy,  but  the  choruses 
of  which  were  composed  of  Satyrs,  and  the  dances  pyrrhio 
instead  of  gymnopsedic  :  thus  the  Satyric  Drama  was  only 
a  subdivision  of  Tragedy,  written  always  by  Tragedians, 
and  seldom  adted  but  along  with  Tragedies ;  it  has  been 
plausibly  conjectured  that  the  Satyrical  Drama  was  origi- 
nally acted  before  the  Tragedy. 

.  66.  The  Greek  Comedy  was  originally  a  country  festival, 
the  celebration  of  the  vintage,  when  the  rustics  went  from 
village  to  village,  some  in  carts,  >vho  uttered  the  abusive 
speeches,  with  which  the  Tragedy  of  Thespis  has  been,  per- 
haps unjustly,  saddled,  others  on  foot,  who  bore  aloft  the 
Phallic  emblem;  and  invoked  in  songs  Phales  the  comrade 
of  Bacchus :  hence,  Aristotle  derivcMl  fcoi/iqiSia  from  icoi^i;,  a 
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and  ^S4.  It  may,  however,  and  perhaps  more  oor« 
reoilj,  be  derived  from  Kwfio^  and  c^S^.  Ktufio^  signifies  a 
revel  continued  after  supper ;  hence  a  band  of  those  revel- 
lers, who,  after  supper,  rambled  through  the  streets  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  or  lyre,  and  with  torches  in  their  hands; 
in  a  secondary  sense,  it  signifies  a  song  sung  either  by  a 
convivial  party,  or  at  the  Bacchic  feasts,  or  by  a  procession 
in  honor  of  a  victor  at  the  public  games ;  and  by  a  still 
fiEurther  transition,  it  is  used  for  a  song  in  general ;  and  a  pe- 
culiar flute  tune,  together  with  its  corresponding  dance,  was 
known  by  this  name.  It  is  not  in  its  secondaiy  sense  of 
^'  song^  that  Ktofit^Sla  is  derived  from  KoiftoCf  but  in  the  se- 
cond sense,  viz.  that  '^  of  a  band  of  revellers  C^  thus  the 
Bacchic  reveller  was  caUed  a  KwiM^S6gi  sciz.  a  comusHsinger, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Tpayt^^g^  Ikapt^^g^  &c.  in 
which  the  first  part  of  the  compound  refers  to  the  per« 
fonner,  the  second  to  the  song ;  and  as  rpayi^ta  signifies  a 
song  of  satyrs,  so  Kti^fit^Sta  means  a  song  of  the  comus. 
This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  epithet  ^i/yfcoi/uocy 
which  Dicffiopolis  applies  to  Phales  as  the  companion  of 
Bacchus.  Acham.  263. 

67.  The  Phallic  processions,  &om  which  the  old  Comedy 
arose,  were  in  early  times  allowed  in  all  cities ;  probably, 
however,  they  soon  became  more  common  in  the  country, 
which  was  their  natural  abode ;  and  if  Scheidner  is  right  in 
his  conjecture  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  Phallic  proces- 
sions, the  one  public,  the  other  private,  most  probably  the 
latter  never  found  their  way  into  the  great  towns.  Pasqui- 
nades of  the  coarsest  kind  formed  the  principal  part  of 
these  rural  exhibitions,  and  this  probably  was  the  reason 
why  Comedy  was  established  at  Athens  in  ihe  time  of 
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Pericles ;  for  the  demagogues*  could  think  of  no  better  way 
of  safely  attacking  their  political  oppoQents  than  by  in* 
troducing  into  the  city  the  favourite  country  sports  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  perform- 
ance of  Comedies,  like  that  of  Tragedies,  become  a  public 
concern.  The  Comic  Chorus  was  originally  unprovided  with 
masks,  but  rubbed  their  faces  over  with  wine-lees  as  a  sub- 
stitute, hence  a  Comedian  is  also  called  Tpvy(^S6c :  masks 
were  not  always  used  even  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
who  acted  the  part  of  Cleon  without  one ;  in  later  times, 
however,  it  was  considered  disreputable  to  go  in  any  comus 
without  a  mask. 

68.  The  Tragedy  and  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  are  ^quite 
distinct,  and  had  an  entirely  different  origin.  Plato  con- 
siders Comedy  to  be  the  generic  name  for  all  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions which  tend  to  excite  laughter,  while  Tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  life,  that  is,  of  the  actions  of  gods 
and  heroes.  Aristotle'^s  definition  (which  shall  be  given  in 
his  Poetics)  is  more  perfect:  he  makes  the  distinction, 
which  Plato  leaves  to  be  inferred,  between  the  objects  of 
tragic  and  comic  imitation,  and  adds  to  it  the  constituent 
characteristic  of  Tragedy,  namely,  that  it  effects  by  means 
of  pity  and  terror  the  purgation  of  such  passions.  There 
is  one  particular  which  he  has  not  stated,  which  however  is 
due  rather  to  the  origin  of  Greek  Tragedy  than  to  its  es- 
sence, viz.  the  necessity  for  a  previous  acquaintance  on  the 
part  of  the  audience  with  the  plot  of  the  Tragedy ;  this  it 
is  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles 
from  those  of  Shakspeare.    Kurd's  definition  of  Tragedy 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  Comedy  thus  introduced  by  the  demagogues,, 
was  afterwards  turned  against  tbemseWes  ;  as,  for  inatance,  by  Afis* 
tophanes  against  Cleon. 
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is  a  mere  copy  of  Ar]6totIe''s ;  Schiller  thus  defines  it: 
^'  That  art  which  proposes  to  itself,  as  its  especial  object, 
the  pleasure  resulting  from  compassion/* 

69.  If  all  the  prominent  characters  in  the  true  Tragedy 
were  gods  or  heroes,  it  follows  that  the  Ufpaai  of  iBschylus, 
and  the  McXtJtou  aXwmc  and  ^olvurirai  of  Plir)nichus  were 
not  Tn^edies  in  the  truest  sense,  and  must  be  referred  to 
the  class^  of  Histories,  which  exist  in  all  countries  where  the 
Drama  is  much  cultivated,  a^  a  subordinate  species  of  Tra- 
gedy :  the  other  Tragedies  may  be  called  myths  or  fables, 
and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  true  stories  as  the  Epois 
bears  to  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

70.  In  the  course  of  time  Tragi-comedy  sprung  up  .under 
the  fostering  care  of  Emipides,  which  was  probably  the 
forerunner  of  the  i\apoTpaj(ffSiai  of  Bhinthon,  Sopatrus, 
Sciras  and  Blsesus.  One  old  specimen  of  this  kind  of  play 
remains  in  the  "AXicTjcrrtc  of  Euripides,  which  was  performed 
as  the  Satyrical  Drama  of  a  Tragic  Trilogy,  438,  B.  C.  and 
pi*obably  the  Orestes  was  another  of  the  same  soil.  It  re- 
sembled the  regular  Tragedy  in  its  outward  form,  but  con- 
tained some  comic  characters,  and  always  had  a  happy  ter- 
mination. 

71 .  A  Play  called  E?Xwt£c  ^J  in\  Taivapt^^  the  chorus  of 
which  consisted  of  Helots  dressed  in  goatskins,  has  been 
called  by  Herodian  a  satyrical  Drama ;  however  from  its 
being  ascribed  by  Athenseus  to  the  Comedian  Eupolis,  and 
from  the  pui*ely  comic  and  criticising  tone  of  one  of  the 
fragments,  it  was  more  probably  a  regular  comedy  with  a 
poUtical  reference,  not  unlike  the  AaKtSalfjiovt^  of  the  same 
author. 

'    72.  The  Comedy  of  the  Greeks  is   divided  into  tliree 
species,  or  rather  three  successive  variations  in  form,  viz. 
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The  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New.     The  Old  waa  the  re- 
sult of  a  successful  attempt  to  give  to  the  waggon-jests  of 
the  country  comus  a  particular  and  a  political  bias ;  its  es- 
sence was  personal  satire,  not  merely  the  satire  of  descrip- 
tion, the  abuse  of  words ;  but  the  satire  of  representation ; 
upon  this  stock  Aristophanes  grafted  his  own  Pantagruelism, 
which  has  in  every  age  since  the  days  of  its  reproducer 
Babelais   found  a  representative — Cen^antes,  Swift,  Vol- 
taire, Sterne,  Quevedo,  Jean  Paul,  &c.  &c.     It  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  the  Middle  Comedy ;  thus  Aristophanes  perhaps 
was  both  ;  but  as  to  the  Comedies  themselves^  we  may  con- 
clude on  the  authority  of  Platonius,    that    the    Middle 
Comedy  was  a  form  of  the  old,  and  differed  from  it  in  three 
particulars :  it  had  no  chonis,  and  therefore  no  parabasis — 
this  arose  from  the  inability  of  the  impoverished  state  to 
furnish  the  comic  poets  with  choragi:*  living  characters 
were  not  introduced  on  the  stage — this  was  owing  to  the 
want  of  energy  produced  by  the  temporary  subversion  of 
the  democracy :  as  a  consequence  of  both  these  circum- 
stances, the  objects  of  its  ridicule  were  literary  rather  than 
political.     The  Old  Comedy  is  the  Comedy  of  Caricature ; 
the  Middle,  that  of  Criticism ;   the   former  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Lampoon,  the  latter  to  the  Review.     The 
New  Comedy  commenced  in  the  time   of  Alexander;  we 
may  see  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  who  translated  the  Greek 
writers  of  this  class,  satisfactory  specimens  of  the  nature  of 

♦  The  law,  tow /a^  w8a*«^i  xw,uyjirjf  Tivar,  passed  about  40-1,  B.C.  dur- 
ing the  government  of  the  Thirty,  simply  forbade  the  introduction  of 
any  individual  on  the  stage  by  name  an  one  of  the  dramatis  persomB ; 
it  might  be  evaded  by  identifying  the  person  by  the  maslc,  dress,  &c.  &c. 
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this  branch  of  Comedy ;  it  corresponded,  M  nearly  as  po8- 
fdble,  to  our  own  Comic  Drama,  especially  to  that  of  Far- 
qnhar  and  Congreve,  which  Charles  Lamb  calls  the  Comedy 
of  Manners^  and  Hmd  the  Comedy  of  Character.  It  pro* 
bably  arose  from  an  union  of  the  style  and  tone  of  the 
Euripidean  Dialogue,  with  the  subjects  and  eharactera  of 
the  later  form  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 

The  subjoined  general  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  proper  Greek  Drama  may  assist  the  student* 
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73. 


TABLE  OF  DRAMATIC  CLASSIFICATION. 


DORIAN  ELEMENT. 


IONIAN  ELEMENT. 


CborusM  in  hoiior  of  Apollo. 


Ljrical  Poetry  in  connexion  wiUi  these  Clioruiei. 


Trantrer  of  these  to  Bacchus. 


The  Oitbjramb,  with  a  Flute  Aocompanhnent 


A  Satyrical  Chorus  introduced  b/  Arion. 


L 


Tbe  Dithyramb  becomes  Lyrical. 

\ 


\ 
Tbe  Exarchi  rcdte  Iambics. 


Rhapsodical  Recitation  of  Homer's  Poems. 


Unaccompanied  Recitation  of  Iambics. 


The  Ccirus  Scrg  at  the  Vintage. 


Union  of  theSatyrlcal  Ditlijrramb,  with  Rhapsodica**        Union  of  the  Iambic  Lampoon  with  tbe  Comas,  and 
ReciUtions,  i.  e.  of  the  Itiifiog  with  the  BpianfioQ,  establiahmcnt  of  a  regular  Comic  Chorus. 


Dialogue  between  the  Rhapsode  and  the  Chorus.  The  Old  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Caricature. 


Anoth«T  Actor  «f 
The  iEschy 


ded  bv  JEschylus : 
can  Trilogy. 


A  third  by  Sophocles : 
The  perfect  Athenian  Tragedy. 


The  Middle  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Criticism. 


Tbe  New  Comedy,  or  Comedy  of  Manners 


Fir$t  Varietu,    Sreond  I'arirtif, 
The  Tragedy      The  Satyrical 
proper.  Dram  w 


Third  Variety,  Fonrth  Variety, 
The  History.       The  Traijl. 
ComcUy. 
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74.  The  iinprovoments  which  are  due  to  iEschylus  are 
so  many  proofs  of  his  anti-democratical  spirit.     This  aris- 
tocratical  spirit,  and  departure  from  his  original  reverence 
for  the  reh'gion  of  Bacchus,  which  was  so  beloved  by  the 
common  people,  was  occasioned  by  his  military  connexion 
with  the  Dorians,  and  the  love  which  he  then  acquired  for 
the  Dorian  character  and  institutions.     In  all  his  innova- 
tions there  appears  a  wish  to  diminish  the  choral  or  Bac- 
chic element  of  the  Tragedy,  and  to  aggi'andize  the  other 
part,  by  connecting  it  with  the  old  Homeric  Epos,  the 
darling  of  the  Aristocracy ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  that  ho 
borrowed  so  little  from  the  Attic  traditions,  or  from  the 
Heracleia  or  Theseis,  of  which  Sophocles  and  Euripides  so 
freely  availed  themselves ;  (though  in  style  and  representa- 
tion, Sophocles  was  still  more  Homeric  than  iEschylus;) 
his  breaking  up  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  fifty  men,  which 
the  state  gave  him  as  the  basis  of  his  Tragedy,  into  sub- 
ordinate choruses,  one  or  more  of  which  he  employed  in  each 
play  of  his  trilogy,  is  another  proof  of  his  willingness  to 
abandon  all  reference  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus.    His  im- 
provement of  the  costume  was  a  part  of  the  same  plan, 
by  departing  from  the  dresses  worn  in  the  Bacchic  proces- 
sions ;  and  perhaps  the  invention  of  the  Trilogy  was  a  part 
of  his  attempt  to  make  the  Xoyoc,  or  theatrical  declamation 
(spoken  from  the  Xoyuov)  the  principal  part  in  his  Tragedy, 
This  may  be  shewn  thus  :  the  invention  of  a  wpoXoyog  and  a 
pri^ig^  attributed  to  Thespis,  points  to  two  entrances  only 
of  the  Thespian  actor ;  the  TpiXoyla^  in  its  old  sense,  may 
have  been  originally  a  irpoXoyog^  and  two  Xo7ot  or  pfitruc 
instead  of  one ;  consequently,  an  increase  of  business  for 
the  vwoKpirfig,    Now,  when  JSschylus  had  added  a  second 
actor,  each  of  these  X6yoi  became  a  SidAoyoc  or  Spafxa^  and 
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if  he  had  the  intentionB  attributed  to  him,  he  wotdd  na- 
turaUy  expand  each  of  these  8(0X0701  into  a  complete  play, 
and  break  up  the  chorus  into  three  parts,  assigning  one  to 
each  dialogue,  and  subordinating  the  whole  chorus  to  the 
action  of  the  piece.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  analogy, 
that  as  the  npoXoyoc  of  Thespis  was  subordinate  to  the 
piiflriCi  so  the  first  play  in  a  trilogy  of  .^Bschylus  was  sub-* 
ordinate  to,  and  had  a  prophetic  reference  to  the  second, 
the  third  was  little  more  than  a  finale,  whilst  aU  the  stirring 
interest  was  concentrated  in  the  second :  this  principle  ii 
the  key  to  his  trilogies. 

75.  The  leading  distinction  between  the  .^Bschylean  Tra* 
gedy,  and  the  Homeric  Epos,  is,  that  the  latter  oontainB  an 
nninterrupted  series  of  events,  whereas  the  former  exhibita 
the  events  in  detached  groups. 

76.  As  the  trilogies  were  acted  early  in  the  year,  it  u 
probable  that  the  night  began  to  close  in  before  the  last 
piece  and  the  satyrical  drama  were  over ;  this  may  account 
for  Prometheus,  the  fire-kindler,  (which  was  probably  a 
torch-race,)  being  the  satyrical  drama  of  the  Perseis ;  for 
the  torch-procession  at  the  end  of  the  Eumenides ;  and  for 
the  conflagration  at  the  end  of  the  Troades. 

77.  iBschylus  sometimes  nearly  quotes  the  words  of  Solon, 
whose  Tnq.Timfl  were  engraven  on  his  memory.  His  Poems 
abound  with  military,  political,  and  nautical  terms,  betoken* 
ing  his  mode  of  life ;  he  often  alludes  to  Zeus  Soter,  the 
Qod  of  Mariners ;  and  though  he  had  not  much  relish  for 
the  Dionysian  rites,  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Dorian 
idolatry,  on  which  Pythagoras  founded  his  more  spiritual 
and  philosophical  system  of  religion* 

78.  When  Oimon  and  his  colleagues  awarded  the  prize 
from  iBschylus  to  Sophocles,  the  decision  did  not  imply  any 
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diflregaid  of  the  JEBdxyleam  Tragedy  on  the  part  of  the 
Athemans;  the  contest  was  not  between  two  individual 
works  of  art,  but  between  two  species  or  ages  of  art.  The 
Triptolemus  was  probably  one  of  Sophocles^  plays  on  that 
occasion;  for  Pliny  says,  (H.N.  18.7.)  Sophoclis  Tripto- 
lemus ante  mortem  Alexandri  annis  fere,  145.  But  Alex- 
ander died  323,  B.C.  and  323+145=468,  the  year  in  which 
the  contest  took  place ;  the  subject  of  this  play,  an  old 
national  legend,  would  be  in  favour  of  Sophocles,  whilst  the 
anti-popular  poKtics  of  .^^K^hylus  would  weigh  against 
him. 

79.  According  to  one  account,  an  image  of  a  Siren  was 
placed  over  the  tomb  of  Sophocles,  according  to  another,  a 
bronze  swallow.  Ister  informs  us,  that  the  Athenians  de- 
creed him  an  annual  sacrifice.  He  wrote,  besides  Trage- 
dies, an  Elegy,  Paeans,  and  a  Prose  work  on  the  Chorus, 
against  Thespis  and  Ghoerilus :  only  seven  of  his  tragedies 
are  extant,  but  an  ingenious  attempt  has  lately  been  made 
by  Gruppe  to  shew  that  the  Rhesus,  which  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Euripides,  was  the  first  of  the  plays  of  So- 
phocles. 

80.  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  tells  us  that  one  hundred 
and  thirty  plays  were  ascribed  to  Sophocles,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  were  geniiine,  seventeen  being  spu- 
rious ;  as  we  have  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  names 
of  dramas  attributed  to  Sophocles,  of  which  ninety-eight 
are  quoted  more  than  once  as  his,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  statement  of  Aristophanes  is  correct.  From  the  names 
it  would  appear  that  about  twenty-seven  were  satyrical 
dramas,  this  would  ^ve  twenty-seven  tetralogies,  or  one 
hundred  and  eight  plays,  and  there  would  remain  five  single 
plays  to  satisfy  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  he  contended 
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ivith  drama  against  drama.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  cud^ 
torn  of  contending  with  single  plays,  which  Sophocles  thus 
occasionally  adopted,  arose  from  his  having  given  to  each 
of  the  plays  in  his  trilogies  an  individual  and  independent 
completeness,  which  the  connected  piays  of  an  iEschylean 
trilogy  did  not  possess.  The  Tragedy  of  Sophocles  was  not 
generically  different  from  that  of  iEschylus ;  it  bore  the 
same  relation  to  it  that  a  single  statue  bears  to  a  connected 
group  :  for  when  he  added  a  thiixl  actor  to  the  two  of  iEs- 
chylus,  he  gave  so  great  a  preponderance  to  the  dialogue, 
that  the  chorus,  or  the  base  on  which  the  three  plays  stood, 
was  unable  any  longer  to  support  them  ;  in  giving  ieach  of 
them  a  separate  pedestal,  he  rendered  them  independent, 
and  destroyed  the  necessary  connexion  which  before  sub- 
sisted between  them ;  so  that  it  became  from  thenceforth  a 
matter  of  choice  with  the  poet,  whether  he  represented 
with  trilogies  or  with  separate  plays. 

81 .  Though  the  private  character  of  Sophocles  is  stained 
with  many  blemishes ;  his  Tragedies  are  full  of  the  strong- 
est recommendations  of  religion  and  morahty ;  to  charac- 
terize the  man  and  his  works  in  one  word,  calmness,  is  the 
prominent  feature  in  his  life  and  writings :  in  his  politics  an 
easy  indifference  to  men  and  measures ;  (thus  in  his  earlier 
days  he  supported  Pericles  and  the  popular  party,  in  his 
later,  Peisander  and  the  aristocratical ;)  in  his  private  hfe, 
contentment  and  good  nature ;  in  his  Tragedies,  a  total 
absence  of  wild  enthusiasm ;  are  the  manifestations  of  this 
calnmess  and  rest  of  mind. 

82.  The  infidelity  of  his  two  wives  may  have  occasioned 
the  misogynism,  for  which  Euripides  was  notorious ;  this 
also  may  have  partly  occasioned  his  exile  to  Macedonia ; 
besides  this,  he  was  very  intimat'C  with  Socrates  and  Alci- 
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biades,  the  former  of  whom  assisted  him  in  his  Tragedies, 
and  when  Alcibiades  won  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia, 
Euripides  wrote  a  song  in  honour  of  his  victory.  Now 
even  at  the  time  of  Euripides'  exile,  Socrates  was  becom- 
ing unpopular,  and  Alcibiades  was  a  condemned  exile,  per- 
haps, then,  Euripides  wisely  withdrew  from  a  country  where 
his  philosophical  as  well  as  his  political  sentiments  exposed 
him  to  continual  danger.  Sophocles  received  many  invita- 
tions from  foreign  courts,  but  loved  Athens  too  well  to  ac- 
cept them. 

83.  The  talent  of  Euripides  for  rhetorical  display  has, 
in  all  ages,  rendered  him  a  greater  favorite  than  either 
iEschylus  or  Sophocles ;  it  is  this  which  made  the  invention 
of  tragi-comedy  by  him  so  natural  and  so  easy ;  which  re- 
commended him  to  Menander  as  the  model  for  the  dialo- 
gue of  his  new  Comedy,  and  to  Quintilian  as  an  author  to 
be  studied  by  young  orators  and  advocates ;  and  to  the 
learned  of  the  middle  ages,  who  mistook  scholastic  subleties 
for  eloquence,  and  minute  distinctions  for  science.  How 
he  became  so  unlike  his  two  great  predecessors  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  connexion  between  the  actors  of  -ffischylus 
and  Sophocles,  and  the  Homeric  rhapsodes  has  been  stated; 
the  rhapsodes  were  succeeded  by  a  class  of  men  called 
sophists ;  since  then  Euripides  was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  so- 
phistry, was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sophists,  and  to  all  intents  a  sophist  himself,  it  was  na- 
tural that  he  should  turn  the  rhapsodical  element  of  the 
Greek  Drama  into  a  sophistical  one.  But  was  not  Euripides 
assisted  in  Dramas  by  Socrates,  and  does  not  Plato  repre- 
sent Socrates  as  the  great  enemy  of  the  Sophists  ?  This 
is  true,  and  yet  Socrates  was  himself  a  sophist,  though  the 
best  of  them,  and  no  disagreements  are  so  implacable  aa 
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tho06  between  persoius  who  follow  the  same  trade  with  dif* 
ferent  objeots  in  view. 

84.  In  his  political  opinions  Euripides  was  attached  to 
Alcibiades  and  the  war-party,  and  was  opposed  to  Aris* 
tophanes,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  Athens.  He  was 
united  with  Alcibiades  and  the  sophist  Gorgias,  in  ui^ging 
the  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily;  for  he  wrote  the  trilogy 
to  which  the  Troades  belonged  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year 
415,  B.C.  in  which  that  expedition  started,  clearly  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  Athenians  to  the  war,  by  reminding 
them  of  the  success  of  a  similar  expedition ;  and  most  pro- 
bably Aristophanes  wrote  the  '*  Birds'"  in  the  following  year, 
to  ridicule  the  whole  plan  and  its  authors. 

85.  Were  it  not  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  many  of 
his  choruses,  and  for  the  proof  which  he  occasionally  exhi- 
bits of  really  tragic  power,  Euripides  might  be  considered 
only  a  second-rate  poet ;  fifteen  of  his  Tragedies,  or  sixteen, 
if  the  Ehesus  be  his,  two  Tragi-comedies,  viz.  the  Orestes 
and  the  Alcestis,  and  a  Satyrical  drama,  the  Cyclops,  have 
come  down  to  us. 

86.  From  the  first  exhibition  of  Epicharmus  to  the  last 
of  Posidippus,  the  first  and  last  of  the  Greek  Comedians, 
is  a  period  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  between 
those  two  poets  one  hundred  and  four  authors  are  enu- 
merated,  who  are  all  said  to  have  written  Comedy.  The 
claims  of  some  of  these,  however,  to  the  rank  of  Come- 
dians are  very  doubtful,  and  two  of  them,  Sophron  and  his 
son  Xenarchus,  were  mimographers,  and  as  such,  were  not 
only  not  Comedians,  but  hardly  Dramatists  at  all. 

87.  Epicharmus,  the  son  of  Helothales,  whom  Theocri- 
tus calls  the  inventor  of  Comedy,  and  who,  according  to 
Plato,  bore  the  same  relation  to  Comedy  that  Homer  did 
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to  Tragedy,  wad  a  native  of  Cos,  and  went  to  Sicily  with 
Oadmus,  the  son  of  Scjrthes.  Besides  being  a  Comic  Poet, 
and  a  Pythagorean,  he  was  also  a  physician,  which  has  been 
oonsidered  an  additional  proof  of  his  Coan  origin;  his 
Comedies  were  partly  parodies  of  mythological  subjects, 
and  as  such,  not  very  different  from  the  dialogue  of  the 
satyrical  Drama ;  partly  political,  and  so  may  have  furnished 
a  model  for  the  dialogue  of  the  Athenian  Comedy :  he  must 
have  made  some  advance  towards  the  Comedy  of  Character^ 
if  the  Mensechmi  of  Plautus  was  founded  on  one  of  his 
plays.  It  seems  probable  that  he  had  choruses  in  his  Co- 
medies from  the  title  of  one  of  them,  the  KwfiaaraL  Aris- 
totle  charges  him  with  using  false  antitheses. 

88.  Cratinus,  the  son  of  Callimedes,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
B.C.  519  ;  he  was  a  very  bold  satirist,  and  so  popular,  that 
his  choruses  were  sung  at  every  banquet  by  the  comtM  of 
revellers ;  in  imitation  of  Sophocles  he  increased  the  num- 
ber of  comic  actors  to  three. 

89.  Phrynichus,  the  Comic  Poet,  was  attacked  by  Her- 
mippus,  another  Comedian,  for  being  a  plagpiarist,  and  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Bar/oaxoi  for  his  custom 
ot  introducing  grumbhng  slaves  on  the  stage. 

90.  Different  countries  are  assigned  to  Aristophanes  as 
his  birth-place,  viz.,  Bhodes,  Egypt,  Naucratis,  ^gina; 
this  confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  action  brought 
against  him  by  Cleon,  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  his 
civic  rights.  The  very  charge  proves  the  contrary,  for 
Cleon  attempts  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Philip- 
pus,  his  reputed  father,  but  the  iUegitimate  offispring  of  his 
mother,  and  some  person  who  was  not  an  Athenian  citizen. 
His  nominal  parents  are  thus  tacitly  admitted  to  have  been 

citizens^  and  as  Cleon  failed  to  prove  his  chaige?  he  must 
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have  been  one  also ;  his  efforts  for  the  good  of  Athens,  his 
ridicule  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  old  Athenian 
^parptaiy  his  purely  Attic  language,  all  prove  him  to  be  an 
Athenian ;  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  he  was  a 
Bhodian,  he  was  often  confounded  with  Antiphanes,  who 
was  one ;  the  notion  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  may  have 
arisen  from  his  many  allusions  to  that  people  and  their 
customs ;  when  Heliodorus  states  that  he  was  from  Nau* 
oratis,  he  may  be  alluding  to  some  conmiercial  residence  of 
his  ancestors  in  that  city ;  his  ^ginetan  origin  has  been 
presumed  from  a  passage  in  the  "  Achamians,"'  which,  how- 
ever, refers  to  Callistratus,  who  was  the  nominal  author  of 
the  play,  and  not  to  Aristophanes.  A  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  date  of  his  birth  before  given  placed  it  B.C.  456 ; 
his  first  Comedy,  the  ''  Banqueters,"  in  which  he  exposed 
the  injurious  effects  of  sophistry  on  education,  was  exhi- 
bited in  427,  B.C.,  and  if,  as  the  SchoUast  on  the  Banse  says, 
he  was  then  but  a  youth,  or  about  seventeen,  he  must  have 
been  bom  about  444,  B.  C.  The  "  Babylonians'"  and 
"  Acharnians,*'  were  exhibited  426,  B.C.,  both  under  the 
name  of  Callistratus ;  the  former  was  an  attack  on  the  de- 
magogues, for  which  Cleon  brought  an  action  against  Cal- 
listratus ;  the  latter  is  the  earliest  of  his  Comedies  which 
has  come  down  to  us  entire.  When  the  "  Clouds,''  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  plays,  was  first  exhibited,  423,  B.C.  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  and  Ameipsias,  his  competitors,  gained 
the  first  and  second  prizes.  In  the  "  Wasps,",  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  name  of  Philonides,  at  the  Lenaea,  422, 
B.C.  he  ridicules  the  love  of  litigation,  so  prevalent  at 
Athens.  The  subject  of  the  "  Peace,"  as  well  as  of  the 
"  Acharnians,"  is  the  evils  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
"  Birds^'  came  out  at  the  great  Dionysia,  under  the  name 
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Oallifitratus ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  compositions 
in  any  language,  and  was  designed,  as  also  the  '^  Amphia- 
raus,^  exhibited  in  the  same  year,  to  ridicule  the  Euripidean 
trilogy,  which  came  out  the  year  before.  The  "  Lysistrata,** 
which  appeared  in  the  name  of  Gallistratus,  is  a  recom- 
mendation of  peace.  The  '^  Thesinophoriazusse^  is  an  attack 
on  Euripides.  The  object  of  the  "  Ecclesiazusfie,''  and  of 
the  ^'Plutus,^  is  to  divert  the  Athenians  from  the  prevalent 
adoption  of  Dorian  manners.  The  two  last  Oomedies  which 
he  wrote  were  called  the  ^olosicon  and  Gocalus ;  they  were 
brought  out  by  Araros,  one  of  his  sons,  and  both  belonged 
to  the  second  variety  of  Comedy,  viz.  that  of  Criticism. 
The  former  was  a  parody  and  criticism  of  the  ^olus  of 
Euripides ;  the  name  is  a  compound  of  the  name  of  Euri« 
pides^  tragic  hero,  and  Sicon,  a  celebrated  cook ;  and  for  this 
reason,  the  whole  Comedy  was  full  of  cooking  terms :  the 
latter  was  a  criticism  of  a  tragedy  whose  hero  was  Cocalus, 
the  fabulous  king  of  Sicily,  who  slew  Minos;  it  was  so  near 
an  approach  to  the  third  variety  of  Comedy,  that  Philemon 
was  able  to  bring  it  again  on  the  stage  with  very  few  altera- 
tions. The  names  of  forty-four  Comedies  ascribed  to  Aris- 
tophanes are  recorded. 

91.  Menander  imitated  Euripides ;  his  Comedies  differed 
from  the  tragi-comedios  of  that  poet  only  in  the  absence  of 
mythical  subjects  and  a  chorus.  He  was  a  good  rhetori- 
cian, and  Quintilian,  who  recommends  him  as  a  model  for 
orators,  attributes  to  him  some  orations  published  under  the 
name  of  Charisius :  the  mode  of  his  death  is  alluded  to  by 
Ovid, 

**  Comicus  ut  mediis  periit  dum  nabat  in  undis,**. 

a  statue  was  erected  to  bis  memory  in  the  Theatre  at 
Athens, 

0 
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92.  Ab  Plautus  borrowed  his  Oasina  from  the  KXtipoifiivoi 
of  Diphilus,  00  Terence  tells  us  that  he  introduced  into  the 
Adelphi  a  literal  translation  of  part  of  his  ^vvairoOvriiyKov^ 
rcc*  Diphilus  wrote  prologues  to  his  Dramas,  which  were 
like  the  prologues  of  the  Latin  Comedians,  though  they 
were  originally  borrowed  (like  all  the  new  Comedy)  from 
the  Tragedies  of  Euripides. 

93.  The  Greek  Comedy  properly  ended  with  Posidippus, 
but  there  are  some  writers  of  a  later  date  called  Come- 
dians: Bhinthon  of  Tarentum  is  called  a  Comedian  by 
Suidas,  but  his  plays  seem  to  have  been  rsiiiheT  pMy-acogrch 
phieSy  or  tragi-comedies ;  Sopater  of  Paphos  was  a  writer 
of  the  same  kind;  and  Sotades  of  Crete,  who  lived  about 
280,  B.C.  and  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Macho  wrote 
Comedies  at  Alexandria  about  230,  B.C.,  he  was  the  in- 
structor of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  ApoUodorus  of 
Carystus  was  a  contemporary  of  Macho ;  he  is  often  con- 
founded with  ApoUodorus  of  Gela,  from  whom  Terence 
borrowed  his  Hecyra  and  Phormio. 

94.  It  has  been  stated  in  Chapter  3,  that  there  were  but 
three  Dionysian  festivals ;  some  authors  separate  the  Ativaia 
from  the  AvBern-npia^  and  thus  make  four,  held  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  months  of  the  Attic  year,  viz. — 
The  Ta  Kar*  aypohg^  the  festival  of  the  vintage,  held  in  Po- 
seideon,  the  sixth  month.  The  tq  AijvaTa,  held  in  Grameleon, 
the  seventh  month,  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month 
Lenseon,  and  to  part  of  January  and  February;  it  was  also 
a  vintage  festival,  but  diflTered  from  the  former,  which  was 
held  in  the  country,  in  being  confined  to  the  Lenseon,  a 
place  in  Athens,  where  the  first  wine-press  (Xijvoc)  was 
erected.     The  ra  AvOtcrrfipia^  or  ra  iv  Atfivaig^  held  on  the 

eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of  Anthesterion ;  ihrn 
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was  not  a  vintage  festival ;  the  new  wine  was  drawn  from 
the  cask  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  and  tasted  on  the 
second ;  on  the  third  day  much  banqueting  went  on ;  on 
the  Ghoes,  or  second  day,  each  citizen  had  a  separate  cup,  a 
custom  which  arose,  according  to  the  tradition,  from  the 
presence  of  Orestes  at  the  feast,  before  he  had  been  duly 
purified ;  it  has  been  thought,  however,  to  refer  to  a  differ- 
ence of  castes  among  the  worshippers  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Dionysian  rites  in  the  city ;  the  Anthes^ 
teria  are  called  by  Thucydides,  the  more  ancient  festival  of 
Bacchus.  The  ra  Iv  avrei  held  between  the  eighth  and 
eighteenth  of  Elaphebolion.  At  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  theatrical  exhibitions  took  place : 
the  exhibitions  at  the  country  Dionysia  were  generally  of 
old  pieces ;  there  is  no  instance  of  a  play  being  acted  on 
those  occasions  for  the  first  time ;  at  the  Lensea  and  great 
Dionysia,  both  Tragedies  and  Comedies  were  performed ; 
at  the  latter,  the  Tragedies,  at  least,  were  always  new 
pieces ;  it  is  probable  that  repetitions  were  allowed  at  the 
Lensea,  as  well  as  at  the  country  Dionysia.  The  month 
Elaphebolion  may  have  been  selected  for  the  representa- 
tion of  new  Tragedies,  because  Athens  was  then  full  of 
the  dependent  allies,  who  came  at  that  time  to  pay  the  tri- 
butes, whereas  the  Athenians  alone  were  present  at  the 
Lensea;  hence  iEschines  reproaches  Demosthenes  with  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  applause  of  his  fellow-citizens,  since 
he  must  have  the  crown  decreed  him  proclaimed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  when  all  Greece  was  present.  It  does  not  clearly 
appear  that  there  were  any  theatrical  exhibitions  at  the 
Anthesteria ;  it  is  probable  that  the  Tragedians  read  to  a 
select  audience  at  the  Anthesteria,  the  Tragedies  which  ^ 
they  had  composed  for  the  festival  in  the  following  month, 
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or,  perhaps,  the  contests  took  place  then,  and  the  inter- 
vening month  was  employed  in  perfecting  the  actors  and 
chorus  in  their  parts. 

95,  Choruses  were  originally  composed  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation ;  in  process  of  time,  the  duties  of  this  branch  of 
worship  devolved  upon  a  few,  and  ultimately  upon  one, 
called  the  Ghoragus,  who  bore  the  whole  expense ;  he  was 
considered  as  the  religious  representative  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, and  was  said  to  do  the  stater's  work  for  it  (Xeirov/yya  v*), 
hence  his  person  and  the  ornaments  which  he  procured  for 
the  occasion  were  sacred.  The  Ghoragia,  the  Gymnasiarchy, 
the  Feasting  of  the  Tribes,  and  the  Architheoria,  belonged 
to  the  class  of  regidarly  recurring  state  burthens  (lyici/icXcoi 
XeiTovpylai)^  to  which  all  persons  whose  property  exceeded 
three  talents  were  liable.     It  was  the  business  of  iJie  cho- 
ragus  to  provide  the  chorus  for  all  plays,  whether  tragic  or 
comic,  and  also  for  the  lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys, 
Pyrrichists,  Cyclian  dancers,  and  others ;  being  selected  by 
the  managers  of  his  tribe  (imfxtXriTai  ^vX^c)  for  the  cho- 
ragy  which  had  come  round  to  it,  his  first  duty,  after  col- 
lecting his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (xo/>o- 
ScSaotcaXoc),  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs,  dances,  &c. 
The  choragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers;  they 
were  allowed  to  press  children  for  the  chorus,  if  their  pa- 
rents refused  to  give  them ;  they  lodged  and  maintained  the 
chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  supplied  the  singers 
with  such  aliments  as  strengthened  their  voice.     The  actors 
were  the  representatives  not  of  the  people  but  of  the  poet, 
hence  the  choragus  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  if  ho  had 
paid  for  them,  the  dramatic  choruses  would  have  been  more 

♦  Hcuce  the  word  •*  Liturgy," 
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expensive  than  the  chorus  of  men,  &o.  &;o.  whereas  they 
were  less  so ;  besides,  the  actors  were  not  allotted  to  the 
ohoragi,  but  to  the  poets,  and  were,  therefore,  paid  either 
by  these  or  by  the  state.  The  choragus  attended  to  the 
chorus,  and  the  poet  to  the  actors ;  on  the  day  of  trial  they 
united  their  efforts,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  prize  by  a 
combination  of  the  best-taught  actors  and  best  dressed  and 
trained  chorus;  hence  the  beauty  of  the  poem  in  itself  did 
not  always  insure  success.  The  successful  choragus  received 
a  tripod  ;  this  he  was  at  the  expense  of  consecrating,  and 
sometimes  built  the  monument  on  which  it  was  placed ; 
thus  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  still  at  Athens,  was 
surmounted  by  a  tripod ;  from  the  inscriptions  on  these 
monuments,  the  didascalisB  were  probably  compiled ;  the 
choragus  in  Comedy  consecrated  the  equipments  of  his 
chorus ;  the  successful  poet  was  crowned  witli  ivy,  as  also 
his  choragus  aod  performers,  and,  as  we  see  from  Plato'^s 
"  Banquet,^^  he  commemorated  his  victory  with  a  feast. 

96.  If  we  would  not  confound  the  manner  of  representa- 
tion of  the  Ancient  with  that  of  the  Modern  Drama,  we 
must  recollect  the  military  origin  of  the  chorus,  its  employ- 
ment in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  the  successive  adoption  of 
the  lyre  and  the  flute  as  accompaniments,  the  nature  of  the 
cyclic  chorus,  and  the  invention  of  Stesichorus.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  actor  was  originally  a  rhapsode  who 
succeeded  the  exarchus  of  the  dithyramb,  that  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  poet  who  was  the  original 
exarchus,  and  as  such,  a  narrator,  that  he  acted  in 
a  huge  theatre  at  a  great  distance  from  the  specta- 
tors, and  that  he  often  had  to  sustain  more  than  one  part 
in  the  same  piece.  The  first  remark,  with  regard  to  the 
chorus,  will  explain  the  order  and  manner  in  which  the 
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chorus  made  their  entry :  the  chorus  was  supposed  to  be  a 
lochus  of  soldiers  in  battle-array ;  in  the  dithyrambio  or 
cyclic  chorus  of  fifty,  this  military  arrangement  was  not 
practicable ;  but  when  the  original  choral  elements  had  be- 
come more  deeply  inrooted  in  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  three  principal  Apollonian  dances  were  transferred  to 
the  worship  of  that  Grod,  the  dramatic  choruses  became, 
like  them,  quadrangidar,  and  were  arranged  in  military 
rank  and  file.  The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the 
whole  trilogy  appears  to  have  been  fifty ;  the  comic  chorus 
consisted  of  twenty-four ;  the  chorus  of  the  tetralogy  was 
broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  fifteen,  one  of  twelve, 
and  a  satyric  chorus  of  eight ;  (this  arrangement  differs 
somewhat  from  that  given  before  from  Miiller ;)  when  the 
chorus  of  fifteen  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  was  said 
to  be  divided  Kara  Zvya ;  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  said  to  be  Kara  fnolxov^ ;  the  same  mi- 
litary origin  explains  why  the  Anapaestic  metre  was  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  adopted  for  the  opening  choral  song ; 
for  this  metre  was  also  used  in  the  Greek  marching  songs. 
The  muster  of  the  chorus  round  the  Thymele  shows  that 
the  chorus  was  Bacchic  as  well  as  miUtary ;  the  mixture  of 
l3Tic  and  flute  music  points  to  the  same  union  of  two  wor- 
ships ;  and  in  the  strophic  and  anti-strophic  form  of  most 
of  the  choral  odes,  we  discern  the  traces  of  the  l3Tic  tra- 
gedies of  Stesichorus.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  actor ; 
when  wo  remember  that  he  was  but  the  successor  of  the 
exarchus,  who  in  the  improvements  of  Thespis  spoke  a 
TT/txiXoyoc  before  the  chorus  came  on  the  stage,  and  held  a 
pntriQ^  or  dialogue,  with  them  after  they  had  sung  their 
choral  song,  we  shall  see  why  there  was  always  a  soliloquy 
or  a  dialogue,  in  the  first  pieces  of  the  more  perfect  tra- 
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gedioB,  before  the  chorus  came  on.  His  connexion  with  the 
rhapsode  is  also  a  reason  for  the  narrative  character  of  the 
speeches  and  dialogues,  and  for  the  general  absence  of  the 
abrupt  and  vehement  conversations  which  are  so  common 
in  modern  plays.  Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished 
the  Grecian  from  the  modem  manner  of  acting,  was  the 
probable  neglect  of  every  thing  Uke  ly-play^  and  making 
points^  which  are  so  effective  on  the  stage.  The  distance  at 
which  the  spectators  were  placed  would  prevent  them  from 
seeing  those  httle  movements,  and  hearing  those  low  tones 
which  have  made  the  fortune  of  many  a  modem  actor. 
The  mask  too  precluded  all  attempts  at  varied  expression, 
and  probably  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer 
than  was  looked  for  from  his  predecessor  the  rhapsode-^ 
namely,  good  recitation. 

97.  The  three  principal  kinds  of  poetry  in  general  are 
the  epiCj  lyricj  and  dramatic.  All  the  other  subordinate 
species  are  either  deducible  from  one  of  these,  or  may  be 
explained  as  a  mixture  of  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
epic  and  lyric  poetry,  no  such  divergence  into  two  con- 
trasted species  has  taken  place,  as  that  in  the  Drama,  of 
Tragedy  and  Comedy.  It  is  true,  the  ludicrous  epopee  (as 
it  is  called)  has  been  erected  by  some  into  a  proper  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  in  fact  an  accidental  variety,  a  mere  parody  of 
the  epos,  and  consists  in  applying  to  insignificant  circum- 
stances that  solemn  staidness  of  development,  which  pro- 
vails  in  the  proper  epopee,  and  which  seems  to  be  appro- 
priate only  to  grand  subjects.  In  lyric  poetry  there  are 
gradations,  as  the  song,  the  ode,  the  elegy,  but  no  proper 
contrast. 

The  spirit  of  the  epic  poem,  as  it  appears  in  its  father 
Homer,  is  dear,  transparent  collectedness  of  mind.    The 
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Epos  is  a  quiet  representation  of  a  march  of  events.  The 
Poet  narrates  either  serious  or  cheerful  incidents,  but  he 
narrates  them  with  equanimity  of  spirit,  and  withholds 
them,  as  already  past,  at  a  certain  remoteness  from  the 
view. 

The  lyric  poem  is  the  musical  expression  of  mental  emo« 
tions  by  means  of  speech.  The  essence  of  the  musical  tone 
or  affection  of  mind  is  when  we  seek  to  retain  an  excite- 
ment, be  it  in  itself  joyful  or  sorrowful,  with  complacency, 
nay,  to  perpetuate  it  in  the  soul. 

The  dramatic  poet,  in  common  with  the  epic,  deals  with 
exterior  incidents,  but  then  he  exhibits  them  as  actual  and 
present.  In  so  doing,  he  lays  claim  to  our  sympathy,  in 
common  with  the  lyric  poet,  but  he  is  not  so  easily  satisfied 
as  the  latter,  and  insists  upon  affecting  us  with  joy  or  sorrow 
in  a  far  more  immediate  degree  and  manner.  Standing  in 
close  proximity  to  real  life,  and  seeking  to  transform  his 
figments  into  its  reaUties,  the  equanimity  of  the  epic  poet 
would  in  him  be  indifference ;  he  must  decidedly  avouch  him- 
self a  partisan  of  one  or  other  of  the  leading  views  of  hu- 
man life,  and  must  constrain  his  hearers  also  to  come  over 
to  his  party. 

98.  Tragic  and  Comic  are  related  to  each  other  as  earnest 
and  sport;  earnest  belongs  more  to  our  moral,  sport  to  oiur 
animal  nature ;  earnest,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  the 
direction  of  the  mental  powers  to  an  object  or  purpose ;  as 
earnest,  carried  to  the  highest  degree,  is  the  essence  of 
Tragedy,  so  sport  is  of  Comedy.  The  elder  Comedy  of  the 
Greeks  was  altogether  sportive,  and  thereby  formed  the 
most  complete  contrast  to  their  Tragedy. 

99.  The  best  means  of  winning  one'^s  way  into  the  spirit  of 
the  Greeks,  without  acquaintance  with  their  language,  is 
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the  study  of  the  antiques^  which,  if  not  in  the  originals,  at 
least  in  the  casts,  now  so  common,  are  in  some  degree  ac- 
cessible to  all.  All  intelligent  artists,  nay,  all  men  of  feel- 
ing, bow  with  entranced  veneration  to  the  master-works  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Two  of  the  best  keys  to  open  to  us  into 
this  sanctuary  of  the  beautiful,  are  "  Winkelmann's  History 
of  Art,*"  and  "  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  the  younger.''^ 

100.  The  three  famous  Unities,  which  have  given  rise  to 
a  whole  Iliad  of  battles  among  the  Critics,  are  Unity  of 
Action,  of  Time,  and  of  Place.  The  French  Critics  par. 
ticularly  lay  great  stress  upon  these  Unities.  The  validity 
of  the  first  is  admitted  by  all ;  its  meaning  is  not  so  easily 
ascertained.  Aristotle  has  been  enlisted,  without  ceremony, 
to  lend  his  name  to  these  three  Unities,  and  yet  it  is  only 
of  the  Unity  of  Action  that  he  speaks  at  any  length,  while 
he  merely  throws  out  a  vague  hint  about  the  Unity  of  Time, 
and  says  not  a  word  about  the  Unity  of  Place.  It  has  been 
remarked  before  that  the  Greek  Dramatists  did  not  scru- 
pidously  observe  those  of  Time  and  Place.  Aristotle  han- 
dles Unity  of  Action  in  a  very  imperfect  way:  ho  says  that 
Tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  a  perfect  and  entire  action 
having  a  certain  magnitude  or  extension ;  tliat  the  greater 
the  extent,  provided  it  be  perspicuous,  the  more  beautiful  it 
is ;  that  a  whole  or  entire  action  is  that  which  lias  a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end,  and  that  thus  the  exhibited 
events  must  be  connected  as  cause  and  eiTect.  It  may  bo 
remarked,  that  these  expressions  are  favourable  to  Shaks- 
peare  and  other  romantic  dramatists  who  have  taken  into  a 
single  picture  a  more  comprehensive  sphere  of  life,  charac- 
ters, and  events,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  simple  Greek 
Tragedy,  and  have  also  observed  unity  and  perspicuity. 
Aristotle  understands  by  action  merely  something  that  is 
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gobg  on ;  now,  action,  properly  considered,  is  a  prooedore 
dependent  on  the  will  of  man ;  its  Unity  consifits  in  the 
tendency  towards  a  single  end ;  to  its  completeness  belongs 
all  that  intervenes  between  the  first  resolve  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  deed ;  but  there  may  be  a  plurality  of  subordi- 
nate actions  in  the  Drama ;  Gorneille  felt  this  difficulty, 
when  he  said,  ^^  I  assume  that  unity  of  Action  in  Comedy 
consists  in  unity  of  intrigue,  and  in  Tragedy,  in  unity  of 
danger ;  but  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  there  may  not  be 
several  dangers,  and  several  intrigues,^'  &c,  &c. 

The  distinction  here  assumed  between  tragic  and  comio 
unity  is  quite  unessential,  for  the  manner  of  putting  the  play 
together  is  not  influenced  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
incidents  in  tragedy  are  serious,  and  in  comedy  not  so ; 
Unity  of  Action  may  be  better  defined :  "  a  continuity  of 
feeling  or  interest — a  pervading  emotion,  an  object,  and  a 
design,  which,  on  its  development,  leaves  on  the  mmd  a  sense 
of  completeness/^ 

On  the  Unity  of  Time  Aristotle  merely  sajrs,  "  Tragedy 
endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  restrict  itself  to  a  single 
revolution  of  the  sun ;'''  here,  however,  he  does  not  lay  down 
a  precept,  but  only  mentions  a  peculiarity  in  the  Greek  ex- 
amples, which  he  had  before  him.  Examples  have  been 
given  of  violation  of  this  unity  of  time,  or  identity  of  the 
imaginary  with  the  material  time;  and  that  it  was  frequently 
observed,  arose  from  the  presence  of  the  chorus  ;  where  the 
chorus  leaves  the  stage,  the  regular  progress  of  time  is  in« 
temipted,  thus,  in  the  Eumenides  of  iBschylus,  the  whole 
space  of  time  which  Orestes  needed  for  going  from  Delphi 
to  Athens  is  omitted ;  and  between  the  three  plays  of  a 
trilogy,  which  were  intended  to  compose  a  whole,  consider- 
able gaps  of  time  often  occur ;  the  modems,  in  the  division 
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of  their  plays  into  acts,  have  found  a  convenient  means  of 
extending  the  compass  of  the  imaginary  time  without  incon- 
gruity. 

Aristotle  says  nothing  on  the  Unity  of  Place ;  the  an- 
cients did  not  observe  it  invariably,  only  in  general ;  thus  in 
the  Eumenides  and  Ajax  it  is  violated ;  its  observance  arose 
from  the  presence  of  the  chorus,  who  must  first  be  got  rid 
of  before  there  could  be  any  change  of  place,  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  moving  their  scenery.  The  objection  to  the 
violation  of  the  Unities  of  time  and  place  is,  that  it  would 
wrest  the  illusion  of  reality  from  us ;  calculated  verisimilari- 
ties,  however,  do  not  contribute  one  iota  towards  that  il- 
lusion ;  that  demand  of  illusion  in  the  literal  sense,  pushed 
to  the  extreme,  would  make  all  poetical  form  an  impossi- 
bility, for  we  know  that  the  persons  represented  did  not 
speak  our  language,  that  passionate  grief  does  not  express 
itself  in  verse,  and  so  forth.  Theatrical  illusion  is  a  state 
of  waking  dreaminess,  to  which  we  voluntarily  surrender 
ourselves  ;  to  produce  it,  poet  and  actor  must  powerfully 
captivate  the  mind,  and  then  the  imagination  passes  h'ghtly 
over  the  times  and  spaces  which  are  presupposed  and  inti- 
mated, but  which  are  omitted  as  being  marked  by  nothing 
note -worthy,  to  fix  itself  solely  on  the  decisive  moments 
and  prominent  places.  Voltaire  derives  the  Unity  of  Place 
and  Time  from  the  Unity  of  Action ;  thus,  he  says,  "  there 
must  be  Unity  of  Place,  for  a  single  action  cannot  be  in 
progress  in  several  places  at  once ;''''  he  forgot  that  there 
may  be  a  number  of  subordinate  actions,  and  what  should 
hinder  these  from  proceeding  in  several  places?  "The 
Unity  of  Time,^'  continues  Voltaire,  "is  naturally  con- 
nected with  the  two  first.  If  the  Poet  represents  a  con- 
spinu^y,  and  extends  the  action  to  fourteen  days,  he  must 
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^ve  me  an  account  of  all  that  passes  in  these  fourteen 
days."  Certainly,  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  matter  in  hand : 
but  all  the  rest  he  passes  by  in  silence,  and  it  never  enters 
into  any  one^s  head  to  wish  to  have  such  an  account. 

Next  to  the  structure  of  the  anoient  theatres,  which  na- 
turally led  to  the  apparent  continuity  of  time  and  fixity 
of  place,  the  general  observance  of  these  unities  was  fa- 
vored by  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  the  Greek 
Dramatists  had  to  work.  These  materials  were  mythology, 
which  in  itself  was  fiction,  and  the  treatment  of  which,  in 
the  hands  of  preceding  poets,  had  collected  into  continuous 
and  perspicuous  masses,  what,  in  reality,  was  broken  and 
scattered  about  in  various  ways.  Moreover,  the  heroic  age, 
which  they  depicted,  was  at  once  very  simple  in  its  manners 
and  marvellous  in  its  incidents,  and  thus  everything  of  its 
own  accord  went  straight  to  the  mark  of  a  tragic  decision. 

But  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  Dramatists,  lies  in  the 
plastic  spirit  of  the  antique,  and  the  picturesque  spirit  of 
romantic  poetry.  Sculpture  directs  our  attention  exclu- 
sively to  the  group  which  it  sets  before  us,  and  indicates  as 
slightly  as  possible  the  external  circumstances ;  Painting, 
on  the  contrary,  delights  to  exhibit  not  only  the  principal 
figures,  but  the  detail  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  all 
the  secondary  circumstances ;  hence  in  the  Dramatic  art  of 
the  ancients,  the  external  circumstances  of  place  and  time 
are  in  some  measure  annihilated,  while  in  the  romantic 
drama  their  alternations  serve  to  adorn  its  more  varied 
pictures. 


CHAPTER  V. 


ARISTOTLB^S  TRBATISB   ON   POETRY, 


(Twininff^s   Translation.) 

Mt  design  is  to  treat  of  Poetry  in  general,  and  of  its 
several  species — ^to  inquire,  what  is  the  proper  efect  of  each 
— what  construction  of  a  falle^  or  plan^  is  essential  to  a 
good  poem— -of  whaty  and  how  many^  parts,  each  species 
consists ;  with  whatever  else  belongs  to  the  same  subject ; 
which  I  shall  consider  in  the  order  that  most  naturally  pre- 
sents itself. 

Epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  dithyrambics,  as  also,  for 
the  most  part,  the  music  of  the  flute,  and  of  the  lyre — all 
these  are,  in  the  most  general  view  of  them.  Imitations 
(ovaai  fitfiriai^  to  avvoXov) ;  differing,  however,  from  each 
other  in  three  respects,  according  to  the  different  means^  the 
different  objects^  or  the  different  manner^  of  their  imitation. 

For  as  men,  some  through  art,  and  some  tlirough  habit, 
imitate  various  objects,  by  means  of  colour  and  figure^  and 
others  again,  by  'toice ;  so  with  respect  to  the  arts  above- 
mentioned,  rhythm^  words^  and  melody  (/iuO/xoc,  Xoyoc,  a/o/io- 
v/a),  are  the  different  means  by  which,  either  single,  or  va- 
riously combined,  they  all  produce  their  imitation. 

For  example  :  in  the  imitations  of  the  flute,  and  the  lyre, 
and  of  any  other  instruments  capable  of  producing  a  simi- 
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lar  effect — aei  the  syrinx^  or  pipe — melody  and  rhythm  only 
are  employed.  In  those  of  dance,  rhythm  alone,  without 
melody ;  for  there  are  dancers  who,  by  rhythm  applied  to 
gesture,  express  manners,  passions,  and  actions. 

The  Epopoeia  imitates  by  words  alone^  or  by  ^r5^ ;  and 
that  verse  may  be  either  composed  of  various  metres,  or 
confined,  according  to  the  practice  hitherto  established,  to 
a  single  species.  For  we  should  otherwise  have  no  general 
name,  which  would  comprehend  the  Mimes  of  Sophron  and 
Xenarchus,  and  the  Socratic  dialogues ;  or  poems  in  iambic, 
elegiac,  or  other  metres,  in  which  the  epic  species  of  imita- 
tion may  be  conveyed.  Custom,  indeed,  connecting  the 
poetry  or  making  with  the  mMre^  has  denominated  some 
elegiac poets^  i.  e.  makers  of  elegiac  verse ;  others,  epic  poets^ 
i.  e.  makers  of  hexameter  verse ;  thus  distinguishing  poets, 
not  according  to  the  nature  of  their  imitation^  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  their  metre  only.  For  even  they  who  com-* 
pose  treatises  of  medicine,  or  natural  philosophy,  in  verse^ 
are  denominated  Pa^«:  yet  Homer  and  Empedocles  have 
nothing  in  common,  except  their  metre ;  the  former,  there- 
fore, justly  merits  the  name  of  Poet ;  while  the  other  should 
rather  be  called  a  Physiologist  than  a  Poet, 

So,  also,  though  any  one  should  chuse  to  convey  his  imi- 
tation in  every  kind  of  metre,  promiscuously,  as  Chseremon 
has  done  in  his  Centaur^  which  is  a  medley  of  all  sorts  of 
verse,  it  would  not  immediately  follow,  that,  on  that  account 
merely,  he  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  Poet. — But  of  this 
enough. 

There  are,  again,  other  species  of  poetry,  which  make  use 
of  a^^the  msans  of  imitation,  rhythm^  melody^  and  verse. 
Such  are  the  dithyramUe^  that  of  nomes^  tragedy^  and 
comedy :  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  in  some  of  these, 
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they  are  employed  all  together,  in  others,  eeparaidy.  And 
such  are  the  di£ferences  of  these  arts,  with  respect  to  the 
meam  by  which  they  imitate. 

II. — ^But,  as  the  objects  of  imitation  are  the  actions  of 
men  (iircl  S2  fufioivrai  oi  jxtfioifxivoi  irparrovTa^),  and  these 
men  must  of  necessity  be  either  good  or  bad  (for  on  this 
does  character  principally  depend ;  the  manners  being  in  all 
men  most  strongly  marked  by  virtue  and  vice),  it  follows, 
that  we  can  only  represent  men,  either  as  better  than  they 
actually  are,  or  toorsej  or  exactly  as  they  are :  just  as,  in 
painting  J  the  pictures  of  Folygnotus  were  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  nature ;  those  of  Pauson,  below  it ;  those  of 
DionysiuSj  faithful  likenesses. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  each  of  the  imitations  above-men- 
tioned will  admit  of  these  differences,  and  become  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  imitation,  as  it  imitates  objects  that  differ  in  this 
respect.  This  may  be  the  case  with  dancing ;  with  the 
music  of  the  flute,  and  of  the  lyre ;  and  also,  with  the 
poetry  which  employs  toords,  or  verse^  only,  without  melody 
or  rhythm :  thus.  Homer  has  drawn  men  superior  to  what 
they  are ;  Cleophon^  as  they  are ;  Hegemon  the  Thasian,  the 
inventor  of  parodies,  and  Nicochares^  the  author  of  the 
DeKadj  worse  than  they  are. 

So,  again,  with  respect  to  dithyrambics  and  nomes:  in 
these,  too,  the  imitation  may  be  as  different  as  that  of  the 
Persians  by  Timotheus,  and  the  Cyclops  by  Philoxenus. 

Tragedy  also,  and  Comedy ^  are  distinguished  in  the  satne 
manner ;  the  aim  of  Gomedy  being  to  exhibit  men  worse 
than  we  find  them,  that  of  Tragedy,  better. 

III. — There  remains  the  third  difference — ^that  of  the 
ma/nner  in  which  each  of  these  objects  may  be  imitated. 
For  the  poet,  imitating  the  same  object^  and  by  the  same 
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fneanSy  may  do  it  either  in  narration — and  that,  again,  eii 
personating  other  characters,  as  Homer  does,  or,  in  his  own 
person  throughout,  without  change . — or,  he  may  imitate  by 
representing  all  his  characters  as  real,  and  employed  in  tlie 
very  action  itself. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  differences  by  which  all  imita- 
tion is  distinguished ;  those  of  the  ^neauSj  the  object,  and  the 
manner  {iv  olc  r€,  teal  a,  kqX  w^)  :  so  that  SopkoclesiBy  in  one 
respect,  an  imitator  of  the  same  kind  with  JTbm^r,  as  elevated 
characters  are  the  objects  of  both ;  in  another  respect,  of 
the  same  kind  with  Aristophanes,  as  both  imitate  in  the  toay 
of  action ;  whence,  according  to  some,  the  application  of  the 
term  draina  [i.  e.  action^  to  such  poems.     Upon  this  it  is, 
that  the  Dorians  ground  their  claim  to  the  invention  both 
of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.     For  Comedy  is  claimed  by  the 
Megarians ;  both  by  those  of  Greece,  who  contend  that  it 
took  its  rise  in  their  popular  government ;  and  by  those  of 
Sicily,  among  whom  the  poet  Epicharmus  flourished  long 
before  Chionides  and  Magnes ;  and  Tragedy,  also,  is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  Dorians  of  Peloponnesus. — In  support  of 
these  claims  they  argue  from  the  words  themselves.    They 
allege,  that  the  Doric  word  for  a  milage  is  Kco/ttv},  the  Attic, 
A^/uoc ;  and  that  Coinedians  were  so  called,  not  from  jcbi/ia* 
Zuv — to  revel — but  from  their  strolling  about  the  K^iiai,  or 
villages,  before  they  were  tolerated  in  the  city.     They  say, 
farther,  that  to  do,  or  act,  they  express  by  the  word  ipav ; 
the  Athenians  by  irparmv. 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  differences  of  imitation  (jitfui^iQ) 
how  many,  and  what  they  are. 

IV. — Poetry,  in  general,  seems  to  have  derived  its  oripn 
from  two  causes,  each  of  them  natural. 

1.  To  Imitate  is  instmctive  in  man  from  his  infancy.    By 
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tliifl  he  18  distinguished  from  other  animals,  that  he  is,  of 
an,  the  most  imitative,  and  through  this  instinct  receives 
his  earliest  education.  All  men,  likewise,  naturally  receive 
pkasore  from  imitation.  This  is  evident  from  what  we  ex* 
perience  in  viewing  the  works  of  imitative  art ;  for  in  them 
we  ocmtemplate  with  pleasure,  and  with  the  more  pleasure, 
the  more  exactly  they  are  imitated,  such  objects  as,  if  real, 
we  could  not  see  without  pain — ^as  the  figures  of  the  mean* 
est  and  most  disgusting  animals,  dead  bodies,  and  the  like. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  to  le^m  is  a  natural  pleasure, 
not  confined  to  philosophers,  but  common  to  all  men ;  with 
this  difference  only,  that  the  multitude  partake  of  it  in  a 
more  transient  and  compendious  manner.  Hence  the  plea- 
sure they  receive  from  a  picture  :  in  viewing  it  they  leam^ 
they  in/er^  they  discover^  what  every  object  is :  that  thisy 
for  instance,  is  such  a  particular  man,  &c.  For  if  we  sup« 
pose  the  object  represented  to  be  something  which  the  spec* 
tator  had  never  seen,  in  that  case  his  pleasure  will  not  arise 
from  the  imiiatum^  but  from  the  workmanship,  the  colours, 
or  some  such  cause. 

Imitation,  then,  being  thus  natural  to  us;  and,  2dly, 
Mdodjf  and  Bkythm  being  also  natural,  (for  as  to  metre^  it 
is  plainly  a  ipecies  of  rhythm,)  those  persons,  in  whom,  ori* 
ginally,  these  propensities  were  the  strongest,  were  naturally 
led  to  rude  and  extemporaneous  attempts,  which,  gradually 
improved,  gave  birth  to  Poetry. 

But  this  Poetry,  following  the  different  characters  of  its 
authors,  naturally  divided  itself  into  two  different  kinds. 
They,  who  were  of  a  grave  and  lofty  spirit,  chose  for  their 
imitation  the  actions  and  adventures  of  elevated  characters; 
whQe  Poets  of  a  ligliier  turn,  represented  those  of    the 
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vicions  and  contemptible.    And  these  compoBed,  <»jgiiially; 
Satires ;  as  the  former  did  Hynrns  and  En^iomia. 

Of  the  lighter  kind,  we  have  no  poem  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Homer,  though  many  such,  in  all  probability,  there 
were ;  but  from  his  time,  we  have :  as,  his  MargiU$^  and 
others  of  the  same  species  in  which  the  Iambic  was  intro- 
duced  as  the  most  proper  measure ;  and  hence,  indeed,  the 
name  of  Iambic^  because  it  was  the  measure  in  which  they 
lised  to  satirize  each  other  (ca/ij3f2^(cv). 

And  thus  these  old  poets  were  divided  into  two  classes— 
those  who  used  the  heroic^  and  those  who  used  the  iambid 
Terse. 

And  as,  in  the  serious  kind.  Homer  alone  may  be  said  to 
deserve  the  name  of  poet^  not  only  on  account  of  his  other 
excellencies,  but  also  of  the  dramatic  spirit  of  his  imita- 
tions ;  so  was  he  likewise  the  first  who  suggested  the  idea 
of  Comedy^  by  substituting  ridicule  for  invective^  and  giving 
that  ridicule  a  dramatic  cast :  for  his  Margites  bears  the 
same  analogy  to  Comedy,  as  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  to  Tra- 
gedy. But  when  Tragedy  and  Comedy  had  once  made 
their  appearance,  succeeding  Poets,  according  to  the  turn 
of  their  genius,  attached  themselves  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  these  new  species.  The  lighter  sort,  instead  of  lamMcj 
became  Comic  poets ;  the  graver^  TragiCy  instead  of  Heroic: 
and  that  on  account  of  the  superior  dignity  and  higher  es- 
timation of  these  latter  ^brww  (pxtipLaTa)  of  Poetry. 

Whether  Tragedy  has  now,  with  respect  to  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  received  the  utmost  improvement  of  which  it  is 
capable,  considered  both  in  itself,  and  relatively  to  the 
theatre,  is  a  question  that  belongs  not  to  this  place. 

Both  Tragedy,  then,  and  Comedy,  having  originated  in  a 
rude  and  unpremeditated  manner — ^the  first  from  the  leaders 
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in  the  DitKyramlic  hymns,  the  other  from  those  PhaUic 
songs,  which,  in  many  cities,  remain  still  in  use, — each  ad- 
vanced gradually  towards  perfection,  by  such  successive  im- 
provements as  were  most  obvious. 

Tragedy,  after  various  changes,  (ttoXXoc  ftfrajBoXac  ftcra* 
/3aXov(ra  17  rpa'^i^lia)  reposed  at  length  in  the  completion  of 
its  proper  form.  jEschylm  first  added  a  second  actor :  he 
also  abridged  the  chorus,  and  made  the  dialogue  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  tragedy.  Sophocles  increased  the  number  of 
actors  to  three,  and  added  the  decoration  of  painted  see* 
nery.  It  was  also  late  before  Tragedy  threw  aside  ^he  shorfc 
and  simple  fahle^  and  ludicrous  language  of  its  satyric  ori- 
gin, and  attained  its  proper  magnitude  and  dignity.  The 
Iambic  measure  was  then  first  adopted :  for,  originally,  the 
JVochaie  tetrameter  was  made  use  of,  as  better  suited  to  tho 
satyric  and  saltatorial  genius  of  the  poem  at  that  time 
(Sia  TO  frarvpiKriv  koL  6p\ri(mKWTipav  elvai  ri^v  irofiiacv) ;  but 
when  the  dialogue  was  formed,  nature  itself  pointed  out  the 
proper  metre.  For  the  iamhic  is,  of  all  metres,  the  most 
colloquial  (jioKiara  yap  Xficrcicov  lorrc)  ;  as  appears  evidently 
from  this  fact,  that  our  common  conversation  frequently  falla 
into  ianMe  verse ;  seldom  into  hexameter^  and  only  when  we 
depart  from  the  usual  melody  of  speech.  Episodes  were  also 
multiplied,  and  every  other  part  of  the  drama  successively 
improved  and  polished. 

But  of  this  enough :  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  would 
perhaps  be  a  task  of  some  length. 

v. — Comedy,  as  was  said  before,  is  an  imitation  of  bad 
characters  :  bad,  not  with  respect  to  every  sort  of  vice,  but 
to  the  ridiculous  only,  as  being  a  species  of  turpitude  or  de- 
formity ;  since  it  may  be  defined  to  be — a>  fault  or  deformity 
of  such  sort  as  is  neither  painful  nor  destructive  (rh  yap 
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jiXoiov  ioTiv  afiapnifia  ri — koI  oh  (^OapTiKov).  A  ridiculoua 
face,  for  example,  is  something  ugly  and  distorted,  but  not 
00  as  to  cause  pain. 

The  successive  improvements  of  Tragedy,  and  the  re- 
spective authors  of  them,  have  not  escaped  our  knowledge; 
but  those  of  Comedy,  from  the  little  attention  that  was  paid 
to  it  in  its  origin,  remain  in  obscurity.  For  it  was  not  till 
late,  that  Comedy  was  authorised  by  the  magistrate,  and 
carried  on  at  the  public  expense :  it  was,  at  first,  a  private 
and  voluntary  exhibition.  From  the  time,  indeed,  when  it 
began  to  acquire  some  degree  of  form,  its  poets  have  been 
recorded ;  but  who  first  introduced  masks,  or  prologues,  or 
augmented  the  number  of  actors — ^these,  and  other  parti- 
culars of  the  same  kind,  are  unknown. 

JSjpicharmm  and  Phormis  were  the  first  who  invented 
oomic  fables.  This  improvement,  therefore,  is  of  Sicilian 
origin.  But,  of  Athenian  poets,  Crates  was  the  first  who 
abandoned  the  Iambic  form  of  comedy,  and  made  use  of 
invent^  and  general  stories,  or  fables. 

Epic  poetry  ag^rees  so  far  with  Tragic^  as  it  is  an  imitation 
of  preat  characters  and  actions^  by  means  of  iffords ;  but  in 
this  it  diifei*s,  that  it  makes  use  of  only  one  kind  of  metre 
throughout,  and  that  it  is  narrative.  It  also  differs  in 
length :  for  Tragedy  endeavours,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
fine its  action  with  the  limits  of  a  single  revolution  of  the 
sun,  or  nearly  so ;  but  the  time  of  J^tV  action  is  indefinite. 
This,  however,  at  first  was  equally  the  case  with  Tragedy 
itself. 

Of  their  constituent  parts^  some  are  common  to  both, 
some  peculiar  to  Tragedy.  He,  therefore,  who  is  a  judge  of 
the  beauties  and  defects  of  Tragedy,  is,  of  course,  equally 
a  judge  with  respect  to  those  of  Epic  poetry :  for  all  the 
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parts  of  the  Epic  poem  are  to  be  found  in  Tragedy :  not  all 
those  of  Tragedy  in  the  Epic  poem. 

VI. — ^Of  the  species  of  poetry  which  imitates  in  hexatM' 
ter$y  and  of  Comedfyj  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Let  us  now 
consider  Tragedy;  collecting,  first,  from  what  has  been  al- 
ready said,  its  true  and  essential  definition.  Tragedy,  then, 
is  an  imitation  of  an  cu^tion  that  is  important^  entirey  and  of 
a  proper  fnagnittuh — ^by  language  embellished  and  rendered 
pleasurabhj  but  by  different  meanSy  in  different  parts — ^in 
the  tray,  not  of  narratiany  but  of  action — effecting,  through 
pity  and  terroTy  the  correction  and  rejinemmt  of  such  pas- 
sions. CEotiv  o8v  Tpayf^Sla  fitfiiivic  wpa^ttog  oTOvSoiac  icaX 
TiXitaCy  fJLiytOoQ  ixodatig'  riSvtTfiivt^  X^Jf^^  X^P^C  iKaarov  TtLv 
fcSoiv  iv  roic  fioptoiCy  SpJjvruvy  Koi  ov  Si  avayyikta^y  di*  i\lo\^ 
ical  ^j3ov  mpatvovaa  rrjv  tCjv  roioifTwv  waOiifi&rtDV  KaOap^ 
aiv.) 

By  pleasurable  languagey  I  mean  a  language  that  has  the 
embellishments  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  metre ;  and  I  add, 
by  different  means  in  different  partSy  because  in  some  part« 
metre  alone  is  employed,  in  others,  melody. 

Now  as  Tragedy  imitates  by  actingy  the  deeorationy  in  the 
first  place,  must  necessarily  be  one  of  its  parts :  then  the 
melopceia  (or  mtmc),  and  the  diction;  for  these  last  include 
the  means  of  tragic  imitation.  By  diction  I  mean  the  me- 
trical composition.  The  meaning  of  mehpceia  is  obvious  to 
every  one. 

Again :  Tragedy  being  an  imitation  of  an  action,  and 
the  persons  employed  in  that  action  being  necessarily  cha- 
racterized by  their  manners  and  their  sentimentSy  since  it  id 
from  these  that  actions  themselves  derive  their  character,  it 
follows,  that  there  miist  also  be  manners  and  sentimeniSy 
as  the  two  causes  of  actions,  and,  consequently,  of  the 
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liappmeasor  unhappiness  of  all  men.  The  imitation  of 
ihs  ctcHon  is  the  fahle:  for  by  fahk  I  now  mean  the 
fonfe2^r£r  i^  inciderUSj  or  the  plot.  By  ma/nnerSy  I  mean, 
whatever  marks  the  characters  of  the  persons.  By  senti- 
fnentSf  whatever  they  say^  whether  proving  any  thing,  or  de- 
livering a  general  sentiment,  &c. 

Hence,  all  Tragedy,  must  necessarily  contain  Ha  parts, 
which,  together,  constitute  its  peculiar  character  or  quality; 
fable,  manners,  diction,  sentiments,  decoration,  and  music, 

irof la.)  Of  these  parts,  two  relate  to  the  meanSy  one  to  the 
mannery  and  three  to  the  object  of  imitation.  And  these 
9>re  ^31.  These  specijlo  parts  have  been  employed  by  most 
poets,  ^d  are  to  be  found  in  (almost)  every  tragedy. 

But  of  all  these  parts  the  most  important  is  the  combina- 
tion of  inddentSy  or  the  fable:  because  Tragedy  is  an  imi« 
ttition,  not  of  meny  but  of  actionSy — of  life,  of  happiness, 
and  unhappiaess :  for  happiness  consists  in  action,  and  the 
Qupreme  good  itself,  the  very  end  of  life,  is  action  of  a  cer- 
tain kind, — not  quality.  Now  the  manners  of  men  consti- 
tute only  their  quality  or  characters ;  but  it  is  by  their  a^^ 
tions  that  they  are  happy y  or  the  contrary.  Tragedy,  there- 
fore, does  not  imitate  action, /or  the  sake  of  imitating  man- 
ners, but  in  the  imitation  of  action,  that  of  manners  is  of 
course  involved.  So  that  the  action  and  iho  fable  are  the 
0nd  of  Tragedy ;  and  in  every  thing  the  end  is  of  principal 
importance. 

Again — Tragedy  cannot  subsist  without  action;  without 
manners  it  may  :  the  tragedies  of  most  modem  poets  have 
this  defect;  a  defect  common,  indeed,  among  poets  in 
general*  As  among  painters  also,  this  is  the  case  with 
Zeuxis,  compared  with  Polygnotus :  the  latter  excels  in  the 
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Qi^preaQon  of  the  manners ;  there  is  no  9iich  expression  \a 
the  pictures  of  Zeuxis. 

Farther ;  suppose  any  one  to  string  together  a  number 
of  speeches,  in  which  the  manners  are  strongly  marked,  thp 
language  and  the  sentiments  well  turned;  this  will  not  b^ 
sufficient  to  produce  the  proper  effect  of  Tragedy :  that  end 
will  much  rather  be  answered  by  a  piece,  defective  in  each 
of  those  particulars,  but  furnished  with  a  proper  fable  and 
Qontexture  of  incidents.  Just  as  in  painting,  the  most 
brilliant  coloiurs  spread  at  random,  and  without  design,  wi^ 
l^ve  far  lesci  pleasure  than  the  simplest  outline  of  a/igure. 

Add  to  this,  that  those  parts  of  Trs^gedy,  by  means  of 
which  it  becomes  most  interesting  and  affecting^  are  parts  of 
iiie  fable;  I  mean  revolutions  and  discoveries. 

As  a  farther  proof,  adventurers  in  tragic  writing  are 
sooner  able  to  arrive  at  excellence  in  the  language,  and  the 
Planners,  than  in  the  constructipn  of  a  p)ot ;  as  appears 
from  almost  all  our  earlier  poets.  The  fabley  then,  is  the 
principal  part,  the  soul^  as  it  were,  of  Tragedy ;  and  the 
manners  are  next  in  rank ;  Tragedy  being  an  imitation  of 
tikjfk  action^  and  throngh  thai^  principally,  of  the  agents* 

In  the  third  place  stand  the  sentiments.  To  this  part  it 
belongs  to  say  such  things  as  are  true  SixA  proper ;  which,  Iq 
the  dialogue,  depends  on  the  political  and  rA^moa?  arts; 
for  the  ancients  made  their  characters  speak  in  the  style  of 
political  and  popular  eloquence;  but  now  the  rhetorical 
planner  prevails. 
\  The  manners  are  whatever  manifests  the  disposition  of  the 
fpeO'ker.  There  are  speeches,  therefore,  which  are  without 
manners,  or  character;  as  not  containing  any  thing  by 
which  the  propensities  or  aversions  of  the  person  who  delivers 
^m  can  be  known.    The  sentiments  comprehend  whatever 
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is  Mid;  whether  proving  txij  thing,  affinnB.tirelj',  or  neffn- 
tiveJj,  or  expressing  some  gtneral  r^hetion,  &o. 

Fowth,  in  order,  is  the  diciitm — the  teprvuion  of  the 
Mtttimmtt  by  wordt ;  the  power  and  effect  of  i^iioh  u  tiie 
mme,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

Of  1^8  Temuning  two  parta,  the  mtUM  stands  next ;  of 
all  the  [deasurable  aocompaniments  and  embdHshmenta  of 
Tragedy,  the  moet  delightful. 

The  tiMoraiiff*  has  also  a  great  effect,  bnt,  of  all  the 
pnta,  is  mort  foreign  to  the  art.  For  the  power  of  Tim- 
gedy  ia  felt  without  r^resentation,  and  acton ;  and  th« 
beauty  c^  the  decorationa  dependa  more  on  the  art  of  the 
mecAuinio,  than  on  that  of  the  poet. 

VII. — These  things  being  thus  adjiut«d,  let  us  go  on  to 
examine  in  what  manner  the  Faih  lAould  be  oonstnioted, 
since  this  is  the  first,  and  most  important  part  of  Tragedy. 

Now  we  have  defined  Tragedy  to  be  an  inut«tion  <^  an 
fiction  that  is  eompltte,  and  entire ;  and  that  has  also  a  oer- 
taui  ma^itude  ;  for  a  thing  may  be  entire,  and  a  wAole,  and 
yet  not  be  of  any  magnitude. 

'  1 .  By  entire,  I  mean  that  which  has  a  ^nnnift^,  a  middb, 
and  an  end.  A  begimunff  is  that  which  does  not,  necessarily, 
jBuppose  any  thing  before  it,  but  which  requires  something  to 
follow  it.  An  end,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  thnt  which  supposes 
something  to  precede  it,  either  oeoessarily  or  probably  ;  but 
which  nothing  is  required  to  follow.  A  m  khlh  \s  that  whiok^ 
both  supposes  something  to  precede,  iiml  ro^uires 
thing  to  follow.  The  poet,  therefore,  wlio  uoitld 
his  fable  properly,  is  not  at  liberty  to  bi'irju.  or  end- 
he  pleases,  but  must  conform  to  these  dtfinitionf 

2,  Agiun:  whatever  is  beantiful,  whether  i 
or  any  other  thing  oomposed  of  difibren' 
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oisif  have  those  parts  arranged  in  a  certain  manner,  but 
must  also  be  of  a  certain  maffnitude ;  for  beauty  consists  in 
nMfniiude  and  order.  Hence  it  is  that  no  Tery  minute  ani- 
mal can  be  beautiful ;  the  eye  comprehends  the  whole  too 
instantaneously  to  distinguish  and  compare  the  parts  ;—> 
neither,  on  the  contrary,  can  one  of  a  prodigious  size  be 
beautiful ;  because,  as  all  ita  parts  cannot  be  seen  at  once, 
the  wholey  the  unity  of  object,  is  lost  to  the  spectator;  as 
it  would  be,  for  example,  if  he  were  surveying  an  animal  of 
many  miles  in  length.  As,  therefore,  in  animab  and  other 
objects,  a  certain  magnitude  is  requisite,  but  that  magni- 
tude must  be  such  as  to  present  a  whole  eaeify  comprehended 
by  the  eye;  so,  in  the  fable,  a  certain  lenyth  is  requisite,  but 
that  length  must  be  such  as  to  present  a  whole  eaeily  com- 
frehended  by  the  memory. 

With  respect  to  the  measure  of  this  length — ^if  referred 
to  actual  representation  in  the  dramatic  contests,  it  is  a 
matter  foreign  to  the  art  itself:  for  if  a  hundred  tragedies 
were  to  be  exhibited  in  concurrence,  the  length  of  each  per- 
formance must  be  regulated  by  the  hour-glass ;  a  practice 
of  whidi,  it  is  said,  there  have  formerly  been  instances. 
But  if  we  detennine  this  measure  by  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  the  more  extensive  the  fable,  consistently  with  the 
dear  and  easy  comprehension  of  the  whole,  the  more  beau- 
tiful will  it  be,  with  req^ect  to  magnitude. — In  general,  we 
may  say,  that  an  action  is  sufficiently  extended,  when  it  is 
long  Plough  to  admit  of  a  change  of  fortune  from  happy 
to  unhi^y,  or  the  reverse,  brought  about  by  a  succession, 
necessary  or  probable,  of  well-connected  incidents. 

VIII. — A  fable  is  not  one^  as  some  conceive,  merely  be- 
cause the  hero  of  it  is  one.  For  numberless  events  happen 
to  one  man,  many  of  which  are  such  as  cannot  be  connected 
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into  one  ewni ;  and  so,  Ukewicie,  there  are  many  actions  of 
one  man  which  cannot  be  connected  into  any  (me  ndion. 
Hence  appears  the  mistake  of  all  those  poets  who  havQ 
composed  Herculeids^  Theseids^  and  other  poems  of  that 
kind.  They  conclude,  that  because  Hercules  was  one,  so 
also  must  be  the  fable  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  !3ut 
Homer,  among  his  many  other  excellencies,  seems  also  to 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  this  iiiistake,  either  from  art 
or  genius.  For  when  he  composed  his  Odyssey ^  he  did  pot 
introduce  all  the  events  of  his  heroes  life,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  wound  he  received  upon  Parnassus — ^his  feigned  mad- 
ness when  the  Grecian  army  was  assembling,  &c.- — events, 
not  connected,  either  by  necessary  or  probable  conseqtAence^ 
with  each  other ;  but  be  comprehended  those  only  which 
have  relation  to  one  action;  for  such  we  call  that  of  th^ 
Odyssey. — ^And  in  the  same  manner  he  composed  his  IKad. 

As,  therefore,  in  other  mimetic  arts,  one  imitation  is  an 
imitatiop  of  one  thing^  so  here,  the  fable,  being  an  imitation 
of  an  action,  should  be  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  one 
and  entire;  the  parts  of  it  being  so  connected,  that  if  any 
one  of  them  be  either  transposed,  or  taken  away,  tiie  VDiole 
will  be  destroyed  or  changed :  for  whatever  may  be  either 
retained,  or  omitted,  without  making  any  sensible  differ- 
ence, is  not  properly  ^part. 

IX. — ^It  appears,  fiurther,  fix>m  what  has  been  said,  that' 
it  is  not  the  poet's  province  to  relate  such  things  9S  have  ac^ 
tually  happened,  but  such  as  might  have  happened — such  as 
exepossibh^  according  either  to  probable  or  necessary  con* 
sequence.  For  it  is  not  by  writing  ip  'oerse  or  prose^  that 
the  historian  and  the  poet  are  distinguished :  the  work  of 
Jfferodotus  might  be  versified ;  but  it  wouM  still  be  a  species 
of  history,  no  less  vitb  metrei  tlian  without.    They  are  dis* 
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tinguiahed  by  tbis,  that  the  one  relates  what  has  been,  the 
other  what  might  be.  On  this  account,  poetry  is  a  more 
philosophical,  and  a  more  excellent  thing  than  history ;  for 
poetry  is  chiefly  conyersant  about  general  truth ;  history 
about  particular.  In  what  manner,  for  example,  any  per- 
son of  a  certain  character  would  speak,  or  act,  probably,  or 
necessarily — ^this  is  general;  and  this  is  the  object  of  poetry, 
even  while  it  makes  use  of  particular  names.  But  what 
Alcibiades  did,  or  what  happened  to  him — this  is  particular 
truth. 

With  respect  to  Comedy,  this  is  now  become  obvious ;  for 
here,  the  poet,  when  he  has  formed  his  plot  of  probable  in- 
cidents, gives  to  his  characters  whatever  names  he  pleases ; 
and  is  not,  like  the  iambic  poets,  particular,  and  personal. 

Tragedy,  indeed,  retains  the  use  of  real  names ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that,  what  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  we  must 
think  possible :  now  what  has  never  actually  happened,  we 
are  not  apt  to  regard  as  possible ;  but  what  has  been  is  un- 
questionably so,  or  it  could  not  have  been  at  all.  There 
are,  however,  some  tragedies,  in  which  one  or  two  of  the 
names  are  historical,  and  the  rest  feigned :  there  are  even 
some,  in  which  none  of  the  names  are  historical ;  such  is 
Agatho''s  tragedy  called  the  The  Flower^  for  in  that  all  is 
invention,  both  incidents  and  names ;  and  yet  it  pleases.  It 
is  by  no  means,  therefore,  essential,  that  a  poet  should  con- 
fine himself  to  the  known  and  established  subjects  of  tra- 
gedy. Such  a  restraint  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous ;  since 
even  those  subjects  that  are  known,  are  known,  compara- 
tively, but  to  few,  and  yet  are  interesting  to  all. 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest,  that  a  poet  should  be  apoet, 
or  mater  of  fables^  rather  than  of  verses ;  since  it  is  imitation 
that  constitutes  the  poet,  and  of  this  imitation  actions  are 
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the  object :  nor  is  he  the  less  a  poet,  though  the  inoidenta 
of  his  fable  should  chance  to  be  such  as  have  actually  hap- 
pened ;  for  nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  true  events  may 
possess  ih&t  probiihility^  the  invention  of  which  entitles  him 
to  the  name  of  poet. 

Of  simple  fables  or  actions  the  episodic  are  the  worst.  I 
call  that  an  episodic  fcihle  (lircco'o&c&Sii  ffi)9ov),  the  episodes 
of  which  follow  each  other  without  any  probable  or  neces^ 
sary  connexion ;  a  fault  into  which  bad  poets  are  betrayed 
by  their  want  of  skill,  and  good  poets  by  the  players :  for 
in  order  to  accommodate  their  pieces  to  the  purposes  of 
rival  performers  in  the  dramatic  contests,  they  spin  out  the 
action  beyond  their  powers,  and  are  thus  frequently  forced 
to  break  the  connexion  and  continuity  of  its  parts. 

But  Tragedy  is  an  imitation,  not  only  of  a  complete  action, 
but  also  of  an  action  exciting /n^y  and  terror.  Now  that  pur- 
pose isbestanswered  by  such  events  as  are  not  ovlyunesfpected^ 
but  unexpected  consequences  of  each  other:  for,  by  this  means 
they  will  have  more  of  the  wonderfuly  than  if  they  appeared 
to  be  the  effects  of  chance ;  since  we  find,  that  amcmg  events 
merely  casual,  those  are  the  most  wonderful  and  striking 
which  seem  to  imply  design :  as  when,  for  instance,  the 
statue  of  Mitys  at  Argos  killed  the  very  man  who  had 
murdered  Mitys^  by  falling  down  upon  him  as  he  was  sur- 
veying it ;  events  of  this  kind  not  having  the  appearance  of 
ciccident.  It  follows,  then,  that  such  fables  as  are  formed 
on  these  principles  miist  be  the  best. 

X. — Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  complicated 
(El(rl  8l  rSfV  fivBiov  ol  fjtlv  airAoi,  of  81  imrXtyfiivoi) ;  for  so 
also  are  the  actions  themselves  of  which  they  are  imitations. 
An  action  (having  the  continuity  and  unity  prescribed)  I 
call  simphj  when  its  catastrophe  is  produced  icithut  either 
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fvfotoum  or  disewery ;  complicated^  when  noith  one,  or  both. 
And  theee  should  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  fable  itself, 
00  as  to  be  the  natural  consequences,  necessary  or  probable, 
of  what  has  preceded  in  the  action.  For  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  incidents  that  follow /h>m,  and  incidents 
that  follow  only  aftety  each  other. 

XL — ^A  revoluHon  {TnptwlTua)^  is  a  change  into  the  reverse 
of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
and  that»  produced,  as  we  have  said,  by  probable  or  neces- 
iary  consequence. 

Thus,  in  the  (Edipm  Tyrannus^  the  messenger,  meaning 
to  make  OBdipus  happy,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  dread 
he  was  under  with  respect  to  his  mother,  by  making  known 
to  him  his  real  birth,  produces  an  effect  directly  contrary  to 
his  intention.  Thus,  also,  in  the  tragedy  of  Lynceus — Lyn- 
ceus  is  led  to  suffer  death,  Danaus  follows  to  inflict  it ;  but 
the  event  resulting  from  the  course  of  the  incidents  is,  that 
Danaus  is  killed,  and  Lynceus  saved. 

AdUcowry  {avQrfvwpi(n^)y9^y  indeed,  the  word  implies, 
is  a  change  from  urJcnown  to  tnown^  happening  between  these 
characters  whose  happiness,  or  unhappiness,  forms  the  ca- 
ta/Btrophe  of  the  drama,  and  terminating  in  friendship  or 
eimiity. 

The  best  sort  of  discovery  is  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  revolution^  as  in  the  (Edipus. 

There  are  also  other  discoveries ;  for  inanimate  things  of 
any  kind  may  be  recognized  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we 
may  discover  whether  such  a  particular  thing  was,  or  was 
not,  done  by  such  a  person  :  but  the  discovery  most  appro- 
priated to  the  fcible  and  the  taction  is  that  above  defined  ; 
because  such  discoveries  and  revolutions  must  excite  either 
pify  or  terror ;  and  Tragedy  we  have  defined  to  be  an  imi- 
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tation  of  pitiable  and  terrible  actions :  and  because,  also,  by 
them  the  event,  happy  or  unhappy^  is  produced. 

Now  discoveries,  being  relative  things,  are  sometimes  of 
one  of  the  persons  only,  the  o^A^r  being  already  known ;  and 
sometimes  they  are  reciprocal :  thus,  Iphigenia  is  discovered 
to  Orestes  by  the  letter  which  she  charges  him  to  deliver,  and 
Orestes  is  obliged,  by  other  means,  to  make  himself  known 
to  her.  These  then  are  two  parts  of  the  fable — revolution 
and  discovery.  There  is  yet  a  third,  which  we  denominate 
disasters  {voBoq)*  The  two  former  have  been  explained. 
Disasters  comprehend  all  painful  or  destructive  actions ;  the 
exhibition  of  death,  bodily  anguish,  wounds,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind. 

XII. — The  parts  of  Tragedy  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute its  quality^  have  been  already  enumerated.  \\j&  parts 
of  quantity — the  distinct  parts  into  which  it  is  divided — are 
these :  prologue^  episode^  exode^  and  chorus ;  which  last  is 
also  divided  into  the  parade^  and  the  stasimon.  These  are 
common  to  all  tragedies.  The  commoi  are  found  in  some 
only. 

The  prologue  is  all  that  part  of  a  Tragedy  which  precedes 
the  parode  of  the  chorus. 

The  episode^  all  that  part  which  is  included  between  entire 
choral  odes.  The  exode^  that  part  which  has  no  choral  ode 
after  it. 

Of  the  choral  part,  the  parode  is  the  first  speech  of  the 
whole  chorus :  the  stasimon  includes  all  those  choral  odes  that 
are  without  anapwsts  and  trochees. 

The  commos  is  a  general  lamentation  of  the  chorus  and 
the  actors  together  (Kd/i/ioc  S2,  Opijvoc  Koivhc  \opov  Ka\  avo 
(rici}VY)c)-  Such  are  the  separate  parts  into  which  Tragedy 
is  divided.    Its  parts  of  quality  were  before  explained. 
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XIIL— The  order  of  the  BubjiBot  leads  us  to  consider,  in 
the  next  place,  what  the  poet  should  aim  at,  and  what  avoid, 
in  the  construction  of  his  fable ;  and  by  what  means  the 
purpose  of  Tragedy  may  be  best  effected. 

Now  since  it  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  plot  should  be  of  the  complicated^  not  of  the  simple 
kind,  and  that  it  should  imitate  such  actions  as  excite  terror 
and^Vy  (this  being  the  peculiar  property  of  the  tragic 
imitation),  it  follows  evidently,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
change  from  prosperity  to  adversity  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  happening  to  a  virtuous  character ;  for  this  raises 
disgust,  rather  than  terror  or  compassion.  Neither  should 
the  contrary  change  from  adversity  to  prosperity  be  exhi« 
bited  in  a  vicious  character :  this,  of  all  plans,  is  the  most 
opposite  to  the  genius  of  Tragedy,  having  no  one  property 
that  it  ought  to  have ;  for  it  is  neither  gratifying  in  a  moral 
view,  nor  affecting,  nor  terrible.  Nor,  again,  should  the  fall 
of  a  very  bad  man  from  prosperous  to  adverse  fortune  be 
represented :  because,  though  such  a  subject  may  be  pleasing 
from  its  moral  tendency,  it  will  produce  neither  pity  nor  ter- 
ror. For  our  pity  is  excited  by  misfortunes  undeservedly 
suffered,  and  our  terror  by  some  resemblance  between  the 
sufferer  and  ourselves.  Neither  of  these  effects  will,  there- 
fore, be  produced  by  such  an  event. 

There  remains  then  for  our  choice  the  character  between 
these  extremes ;  that  of  a  person  neither  eminently  virtuous 
or  just,  nor  yet  involved  in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice,  or 
villany,  but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty :  and  this  per- 
son  should,  also,  be  some  one  of  high  fame  and  flourishing 
prosperity.  For  example,  (Edipus,  Thyestes,  or  other  illus- 
trious men  of  such  families. 

Hence  it  i^pears,  that,  to  be  well  constructed,  a  fable. 
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into  one  event ;  and  so,  likewise,  there  are  many  actions  of 
one  man  which  cannot  be  connected  into  any  (me  action^ 
Hence  appears  the  mistake  of  all  those  poets  who  havQ 
composed  Herculeids^  Theseids^  and  other  poems  of  that 
kind.  They  conclude,  that  because  HercuUe  was  one,  so 
also  must  be  the  fable  of  which  he  is  the  subject.  But 
Homer,  among  his  many  other  excellencies,  seems  also  to 
have  been  perfectly  aware  of  this  laistake,  either  from  art 
or  genius.  For  when  he  composed  his  Odyssey ^  he  did  pot 
introduce  all  the  events  of  his  heroes  life,  such,  for  instance), 
as  the  wound  he  received  upon  Parnassus — his  feigned  mad- 
ness when  the  Grecian  army  was  assembling,  &c.- — events, 
not  connected,  either  by  necessary  or  probable  conseqiAence^ 
with  each  other;  but  be  comprehended  those  only  which 
have  relation  to  one  action;  for  such  we  call  that  of  the 
Odyssey, — ^And  in  the  same  manner  he  composed  his  Iliad. 

As,  therefore,  in  other  mimetic  arts,  one  inutation  is  an 
imitation  of  one  thing^  so  here,  the  fable,  being  an  imitation 
of  an  action,  should  be  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  o^ 
and  entire;  the  parts  of  it  being  so  connected,  that  if  any 
one  of  them  be  either  transposed,  or  taken  away^  tiie  ViMe 
will  be  destroyed  or  changed :  for  whatever  may  be  eUher 
retained,  or  omitted,  without  making  any  sensible  differ- 
ence, is  not  properly  a,  part. 

IX. — It  appears,  farther,  fix>m  what  has  been  said,  that' 
it  is  not  the  poet^s  province  to  relate  such  things  9S  have  ac^ 
tually  happened,  but  such  as  mighi  have  happened — such  as 
are  jpossibhy  according  either  to  probable  or  nec^essary  con^ 
sequence.  For  it  is  not  by  writing  in  verse  of  prosey  that 
the  hist'Orian  and  the  poet  are  distinguished ;  the  work  of 
Serodoius  might  be  versified ;  but  it  would  still  be  a  species 

of  history,  no  less  vitb  metrei  tjian  without.    They  are  di£h 
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tinguiahed  by  tbis,  that  the  one  relates  what  has  been,  the 
other  what  might  be.  On  this  account,  poetry  is  a  more 
philosophical,  and  a  more  excellent  thing  than  history ;  for 
poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  about  general  truth ;  history 
hhoni  particular.  In  what  manner,  for  example,  any  per- 
son of  a  certwi  character  would  speak,  or  act,  probably,  or 
necessarily — ^this  is  general;  and  this  is  the  object  of  poetry, 
even  while  it  makes  use  of  particular  names.  But  what 
Alcibiades  did,  or  what  happened  to  him — this  is  particular 
truth. 

With  respect  to  Comedy,  this  is  now  become  obvious ;  for 
here,  the  poet,  when  he  has  formed  his  plot  of  probable  in- 
cidents, gives  to  his  characters  whatever  names  he  pleases ; 
and  is  not,  like  the  iambic  poets,  particular,  and  personal. 

Tragedy,  indeed,  retains  the  use  of  real  names ;  and  the 
reason  is,  that,  what  we  are  disposed  to  believe,  we  must 
think  possible :  now  what  has  never  actually  happened,  we 
are  not  apt  to  regard  as  possible ;  but  what  h(zs  been  is  un- 
questionably so,  or  it  could  not  have  been  at  all.  There 
are,  however,  some  tragedies,  in  which  one  or  two  of  the 
names  are  historical,  and  the  rest  feigned :  there  are  even 
some,  in  which  none  of  the  names  are  historical ;  such  is 
Agatho^s  tragedy  called  the  The  Flower^  for  in  that  all  is 
invention,  both  incidents  and  names ;  and  yet  it  pleases.  It 
is  by  no  means,  therefore,  essential,  that  a  poet  should  con- 
fine himself  to  the  known  and  established  subjects  of  tra- 
gedy. Such  a  restraint  would,  indeed,  be  ridiculous ;  since 
even  those  subjects  that  are  known,  are  known,  compara- 
tively, but  to  few,  and  yet  are  interesting  to  all. 

From  all  this  it  is  manifest,  that  a  poet  should  be  Skpoet^ 
or  mater  of  fdbUs^  rather  than  of  verses ;  since  it  is  imitation 
that  constitutes  the  poet,  and  of  this  imitation  actions  are 
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the  object :  nor  is  he  the  lees  a  poet,  though  the  incndentB 
of  his  fable  should  chance  to  be  such  as  have  actually  hap- 
pened ;  for  nothing  hinders,  but  that  some  true  events  may 
possess  t\mt  jprobahility^  the  invention  of  which  entitles  him 
to  the  name  of  poet. 

Of  simple  fables  or  actions  the  episodic  are  the  worst.  I 
call  that  an  episodic  /able  (IwuaroSiwSti  /uvdov),  the  episodes 
of  which  follow  each  other  without  any  probable  or  neces- 
sary  connexion ;  a  fault  into  which  bad  poets  are  betrayed 
by  their  want  of  skill,  and  good  poets  by  the  players :  for 
in  order  to  accommodate  their  pieces  to  the  purposes  of 
rival  performers  in  the  dramatic  contests,  they  spin  out  the 
action  beyond  their  powers,  and  are  thus  frequently  foroed 
to  break  the  connexion  and  continuity  of  its  parts. 

But  Tragedy  is  an  imitation,  not  only  of  a  complete  action, 
but  also  of  an  action  exciting/?iVy  and  terror.  Now  that  pur« 
pose  isbestanswered  by  such  events  as  are  not  ofAyfrneapected^ 
but  unexpected  consequences  of  e<tck  other:  for,  by  this  means 
they  will  have  more  of  the  wonder/uly  than  if  they  appeared 
to  be  the  effects  of  chance ;  since  we  find,  that  among  events 
merely  casual,  those  are  the  most  wonderful  and  striking 
which  seem  to  imply  design :  as  when,  for  instance,  the 
statue  of  Mitys  at  Argos  killed  the  very  man  who  had 
murdered  Mitys^  by  falling  down  upon  him  as  he  was  sur- 
veying it ;  events  of  this  kind  not  having  the  appearance  of 
accident.  It  follows,  then,  that  such  fables  as  are  formed 
on  these  principles  must  be  the  best. 

X. — Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  complicated 
(Elcrl  81  T&v  fivOiav  ol  filv  airAoT,  ol  8i  lawXiyfiivoi) ;  for  so 
also  are  the  actions  themselves  of  which  they  are  imitations. 
An  action  (having  the  continuity  and  unity  prescribed)  I 
call  simple,  when  its  catastrophe  is  produced  ioithout  either 
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rspoMun^  or  diacavery ;  complicated^  when  mih  one,  or  both. 
And  tbeoe  should  arise  from  the  structure  of  the  fable  itself, 
00  as  to  be  the  natural  consequences,  necessary  or  probable, 
of  what  has  preceded  in  the  action.  For  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  incidents  that  follow /rom,  and  incidents 
that  follow  only  after ^  each  other. 

XI. — ^A  revolution  (irf/oxirlrcca),  is  a  change  into  the  reverse 
of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
and  that^  produced,  as  we  have  said,  by  probable  or  ndces- 
sary  consequence. 

Thus,  in  the  (Edipm  Ty$^annu8^  the  messenger,  meaning 
to  make  CEdipus  happy,  and  to  relieve  him  from  the  dread 
he  was  under  with  respect  to  his  mother,  by  making  known 
to  him  his  real  birth,  produces  an  effect  directly  contrary  to 
his  intention.  Thus,  also,  in  the  tragedy  of  Lyncem — Lyn- 
ceus  is  led  to  sufifer  death,  Danaus  follows  to  inflict  it ;  but 
the  event  resulting  from  the  course  of  the  incidents  is>  that 
Danaus  is  killed,  and  Lynceus  saved. 

A  discowry  (avayvwpiariQ)^  as,  indeed,  the  word  implies, 
is  a  change /r&m  unknown  to  hnown^  happening  between  those 
characters  whose  happiness,  or  unhappiness,  forms  the  ca- 
ta^trophe  of  the  drama,  and  terminating  in  friendship  or 
eimiity. 

The  best  sort  of  discovery  is  that  which  is  accompanied 
by  a  revolution^  as  in  the  (Edipus. 

There  are  also  other  discoveries ;  for  inanimate  things  of 
any  kind  may  be  recognized  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we 
may  discover  whether  such  a  particular  thing  was,  or  was 
not,  done  by  such  a  person  :  but  the  discovery  most  appro- 
priated to  the  /able  and  the  action  is  that  above  defined  ; 
because  such  discoveries  and  revolutions  must  excite  either 
pity  or  terror ;  and  Tragedy  we  have  defined  to  be  an  imi- 
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iation  of  pitiable  and  terrible  actions :  and  because,  also,  by 
them  the  event,  happy  or  unhappy^  is  produced. 

Now  discoveries,  being  relative  things,  are  sometimes  of 
one  of  the  persons  only,  the  o^A^  being  abeady  known  \  and 
sometimes  they  are  reciprocal :  thus,  Iphigenia  is  discovered 
to  Orestes  by  the  letter  which  she  charges  him  to  deliver,  and 
Orestes  is  obliged,  by  other  means,  to  make  himself  known 
to  her.  These  then  are  ttoo  parts  of  the  iMo— revolution 
and  discovery.  There  is  yet  a  third,  which  we  denominate 
disasters  (TraOoc).  The  two  former  have  been  explained. 
Disasters  comprehend  all  pai/nful  or  destructive  actions ;  the 
exhibition  of  death,  bodily  anguish,  wounds,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind. 

XII. — The  parts  of  Tragedy  which  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute its  quality^  have  been  already  enumerated.  l\j&  parts 
of  quantity — the  distinct  parts  into  which  it  is  divided — are 
these :  prologm^  episode^  exode^  and  chorus ;  which  last  is 
also  divided  into  the  parode^  and  the  stasimon.  These  are 
common  to  all  tragedies.  The  commoi  are  found  in  some 
only. 

The  prologue  is  all  that  part  of  a  Tragedy  which  precedes 
the  parode  of  the  chorus. 

The  episode^  all  that  part  which  is  included  between  entire 
choral  odes.  The  exode^  that  part  which  has  no  choral  ode 
after  it. 

Of  the  choral  part,  the  parode  is  the  first  speech  of  the 
wlbole  chorus :  the  stasimon  includes  all  those  choral  odes  that 
are  without  anapwsts  and  trochees. 

The  commas  is  a  general  lamentation  of  the  chorus  and 
the  actors  together  (Kdfifiog  Si,  OprivoQ  KOivhc  x^P^^  "^^^  ''^^ 
(Ticijv^c)-  Such  are  the  separate  parts  into  which  Tragedj^ 
is  divided.    Its  parts  of  quality  were  before  explained. 
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XIII.— The  order  of  the  subjeot  leads  us  to  consider,  in 
the  next  place,  what  the  poet  should  aim  at,  and  what  avoids 
in  the  construction  of  his  fable ;  and  by  what  means  the 
purpose  of  Tragedy  may  be  best  effected. 

Now  since  it  is  requisite  to  the  perfection  of  a  tragedy, 
that  its  plot  should  be  of  the  complieatedy  not  of  the  simple 
kind,  and  that  it  should  imitate  such  actions  as  excite  terror 
ejidpity  (this  being  the  peculiar  property  of  the  tragic 
imitation),  it  follows  evidently,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
change  from  prosperity  to  adversity  should  not  be  repre- 
sented as  happening  to  a  virtuous  character ;  for  this  raises 
disgust,  rather  than  terror  or  compassion.  Neither  should 
the  contrary  change  from  adversity  to  prosperity  be  exhi- 
bited in  a  vidous  character :  this,  of  all  plans,  is  the  most 
opposite  to  the  genius  of  Tragedy,  having  no  one  property 
that  it  ought  to  have ;  for  it  is  neither  gratifying  in  a  moral 
view,  nor  affecting^  nor  terrible.  Nor,  again,  should  the  fall 
of  a  f>ery  bad  man  from  prosperous  to  adverse  fortune  be 
represented :  because,  though  such  a  subject  may  be  pleasing 
from  its  moral  tendency,  it  will  produce  neither  pity  nor  ter- 
ror. For  our  pity  is  excited  by  misfortunes  undeservedly 
suffered,  and  our  terror  by  some  resemilance  between  the 
sufferer  and  ourselves.  Neither  of  these  effects  will,  there- 
fore, be  produced  by  such  an  event. 

There  remains  then  for  our  choice  the  character  bettoeen 
these  extremes ;  that  of  a  person  neither  eminently  virtuous 
or  just,  nor  yet  involved  in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice,  or 
villany,  but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty :  and  this  per- 
son should,  also,  be  some  one  of  high  fame  and  flourishing 
prosperity.  For  example,  OEdipuSy  TAyesteSy  or  other  illus- 
trious men  of  such  families. 

Hence  it  appears,  that,  to  be  well  constructed,  a  fable, 
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oontrary  to  the  opinion  of  some,  should  be  dnple^  rather 
than  dauNe ;  that  the  change  of  fortune  should  not  be  from 
adverse  to  prosperous,  but  the  reverse ;  and  that  it  should 
be  the  consequence,  not  of  vice,  but  of  some  great  frailty, 
in  a  character  such  as  has  been  described,  or  better  rather 
than  worse. 

These  principles  are  confirmed  by  experience ;  for  poets 
formerly  admitted  almost  any  story  into  the  number  of  tra- 
gic  subjects ;  but  now,  the  subjects  of  the  best  tragedies  are 
confined  to  a  few  families — to  Alcmwony  (Edipus^  Orestes^ 
Meleager^  Thyestee^  Telephus^  and  others,  the  sufierers,  or 
the  authors,  of  some  terrible  calamity. 

The  most  perfect  tragedy,  then,  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  is  of  this  construction.  Whence  appears 
the  mistake  of  those  critics  who  censure  Euripides  for  this 
practice  in  his  tragedies,  many  of  which  terminate  unhap- 
pily ;  for  this,  as  we  have  shewn,  is  right.  And,  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  it,  we  find  that  upon  the  stage,  and  in 
the  dramatic  contests,  such  tragedies,  if  they  succeed,  have 
always  the  most  tragic  effect :  and  Euripides,  though  in  other 
respects  faulty  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects,  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  most  tragic  of  all  poets. 

I  place  in  the  second  rank  that  kind  of  fable  to  which 
some  assign  the^r^^ ;  that  which  is  of  a  dovhU  construction, 
like  the  Odyssey^  and  also  ends  in  two  opposite  events,  to 
the  good^  and  to  the  had^  characters.  That  this  passes  for 
the  best,  is  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  spectators,  to 
whose  wishes  the  poets  accommodate  their  productions. 
This  kind  of  pleasure,  however,  is  not  the  proper  pleasure  of 
Tragedy,  but  belongs  rather  to  Comedy ;  for  there,  if  even 
the  bitterest  enemies,  like  Orestes^  and  jEgUthue^  are  intro- 
duced, they  quit  the  scene  at  last  in  perfect  firiendship,  and 
no  blood  is  shed  on  either  side. 
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XI V.-— Terror  and  pity  may  be  raised  by  the  deeoratim-^ 
the  tnere  tpeciacU ;  but  they  may  also  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  a(;fion  itself;  which  is  far  preferable,  and 
shews  a  superior  poet.  For  the  fable  should  be  so  con- 
structed, that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  sight,  its  inci- 
dents may  excite  horror  and  commiseration  in  those  who 
hear  them  only :  an  effect  which  every  one,  who  hears  the 
fable  of  the  CEdipus^  must  experience.  '  But  to  produce  this 
effect  by  means  of  the  decoration,  discovers  want  of  art  in 
the  poet ;  who  must  also  be  supplied  by  the  public  with  an 
expensive  apparatus. 

As  to  those  poets  who  make  use  of  the  decoration  in  or- 
der to  produce,  not  the  terrible^  but  the  marvellous  only, 
their  purpose  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  tragedy ; 
for  we  are  not  to  seek  for  every  sort  of  pleasure  from  tra- 
gedy, but  for  that  only  which  ia  proper  to  the  species. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  tragic  poet  to  give 
that  pleasure,  which  arises  from  pity  and  terror,  through 
imitation^  it  is  evident,  that  he  ought  to  produce  that  effect 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  action  itself, 

Lotus,  then,  see  of  what  iind  those  incidents  are,  which 
appear  most  terrible  or  piteous. 

Now,  such  actions  must,  of  necessity,  happen  between 
persons  who  are  either  friends,  or  enemies,  or  indifferent  to 
each  other.  If  an  enemy  kills,  or  purposes  to  kill,  an  enemy, 
in  neither  case  is  any  commiseration  raised  in  us,  beyond 
what  necessarily  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  action  itself. 

The  case  is  the  same,  when  the  persons  are  neither  friends 
nor  enemies.  But  when  such  disasters  happen  between 
friends — ^when,  for  instance,  the  brother  kills,  or  is  going  to 
kill,  his  brother,  the  son  his  father,  the  mother  her  son,  or 
the  reverse,-i*these,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  are  the 
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proper  liKJdentfl  for  the  poet's  choice.  The  receiTed  tra^c 
Babjects,  therefore^  he  is  not  at  liberty  essentially  to  alter ; 
OlffUenvMslra  must  die  by  the  hand  of  Orestes^  and  Eriphyle 
by  that  of  Alenkwrn :  bnt  it  is  his  province  to  invent  other 
subjects,  and  to  make  a  skilful  use  of  those  which  he  finds 
already  established.  What  I  mean  by  a  skilful  use,  I  pro* 
oeed  to  explain. 

The  atrocious  action  may  be  perpetrated  knowingly  and 
intentionally,  as  was  usual  with  the  earlier  poets ;  and  as 
Euripides,  also,  has  represented  Medea  destroying  her  chil* 
dren. 

It  may,  likewise,  be  perpetrated  by  those  who  are  ignorant, 
at  the  time,  of  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  injured 
person^  which  they  afterwards  discover ;  like  (EdipuSy  in 
Sophocles.  There,  indeed,  the  action  itself  does  not  make 
a  part  of  the  drama :  the  Alcmwon  of  Astydamas^  and 
Tehgonm  in  the  Ulysses  Woundedy  furnish  instances  mihin 
the  tragedy.  There  is  yet  a  third  way,  where  a  person 
upon  the  point  of  perpetrating,  through  ignorance,  some 
dreadful  deed,  is  prevented  by  a  sudden  discovery.  . 

Beside  these,  there  is  no  other  proper  way.  For  the 
action  must  of  necessity  be  either  done  or  notdonSy  and  that, 
eifhertoiiMnotoledyey  or  toithout:  but  of  all  these  ways, 
that  of  being  ready  to  execute,  knowingly,  and  yet  not  ex- 
ecuting, is  the  worst ;  for  this  is,  at  the  same  time,  shocking, 
and  yet  not  tragic,  because  it  exhibits  no  disastrous  event. 
It  is,  therefore,  never,  or  very  rarely,  made  use  of.  The  at- 
tempt of  Hwrnon  to  kill  Creon^  in  the  Antigone,  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Next  to  this,  is  the  actual  execution  of  the  purpose. 

To  execute,  through  ignorance,  and  afterwards  to  dis- 
cov^,  is  better :  for  thus  the  shocking  atrooiousness  is 

avoided^  and  at  the  same  time^  the  discovery  is  striking. 
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'  But  the  best  of  all  these  ways  is  the  last.  Thus,  in  the 
Tragedy  of  OreiphofUei^  Meropey  in  the  very  act  of  putting 
lier  son  to  death,  discovers  him,  and  is  prevented.  In  the 
Iphiffeniaj  the  sister,  in  the  same  manner,  discovers  her 
brother ;  and  in  the  ffeUe^  the  son  discovers  his  mother,  at 
the  instant  when  he  was  going  to  betray  her. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  the  subjects  of  Tragedy,  as 
before  remarked,  are  confined  to  a  small  number  of  families. 
For  it  was  not  to  art^  but  to  fartuney  that  poets  applied 
themselves  to  find  incidents  of  this  nature.  Hence  the  ne* 
eessity  of  having  recourse  to  those  families  in  which  such 
calamities  have  happened.  Of  the  plot,  or  foble,  and  its 
requisites,  enough  has  now  been  said. 

XV. — With  respect  to  the  Manners^  four  things  are  to 
be  attended  to  by  the  poet. 

First  J  and  principally,  they  should  be  ffood  (x/)»?<n-a).  Now 
fiMnnerSy  or  character,  belong,  as  we  have  said  before,  to  any 
speech  or  action  that  manifests  a  certain  diqxmtion ;  and 
they  are  bad,  or  good,  as  the  disposition  manifested  is  bad, 
or  good.  This  goodness  of  manners  may  be  found  in  per- 
sons of  every  description ;  the  manners  of  a  woman,  or  of  a 
slave,  may  be  good ;  though,  in  general,  women  are,  per- 
haps, rather  bad  than  good,  and  slaves  altogether  bad. 

The  second  requisite,  is  propriety ,  (ja  apjxoTTovTa).  There 
is  a  manly  character  of  bravery  and  fierceness,  which  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  given  to  a  woman. 

The  third  requisite  is  resemblance  (to  Bjxoiov)  :  for  this  is 
a  diiferent  thing  from  their  being  good  aud  proper ,  as  above 
described. 

The  fourthj  is  uniformity  (t6  6juaX($v) ;  for  even  though 
the  model  of  the  poet's  imitation  be  some  person  of  ununi- 
form  manners,  still  that  person  must  be  represented  as  uni- 
formly ununiform.     (6juaXa;c  avwfiaXov  Su  that.) 
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We  have  an  example  of  manners  unnecessarily  ladj  in 
the  charaoter  of  Msnslaus  in  the  tragedy  of  Orestes ;  of 
improper  souSl  wnheeoming  manners,  in  the  lamentation  of 
Ulysses  in  Seylla^  and  in  the  speech  of  Melanippe :  of  ten* 
uniform  manners,  in  the  Iphigenia  at  Aulis ;  for  there,  the 
Tphigenxa^  who  supplicates  for  life,  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  Iphigenia  of  the  conclusion. 

In  the  manners,  as  in  the  fable,  the  poet  should  always 
aim,  either  at  what  is  necessary^  or  what  hRprohahU;  so  that 
such  a  character  shall  appear  to  speak  or  act  necessarily,  or 
probably,  in  such  a  manner,  and  this  event  to  be  the  neces* 
sary  or  probable  consequence  of  that. — Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  the  development  also  of  a  fable  should  arise  out  of  the 
fable  itself,  and  not  depend  upon  machinery^  as  in  the  Medea, 
or  in  the  incidents  relative  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  Iliad.  The  proper  application  of  machinery  is  to  such 
circumstances  as  are  extraneous  to  the  Drama ;  such,  as 
either  happened  he/ore  the  time  of  the  action,  and  could  not, 
by  human  means,  be  known ;  or,  are  to  happen  a/ter^  and 
require  to  be  foretold :  for  to  the  gods  we  attribute  the 
knowledge  of  all  things.  But  nothing  improlnMe  should  be 
admitted  in  the  incidents  of  the  fable ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  it  should,  at  least,  be  confined  to  such  as  are  with-- 
out  the  tragedy  itself;  as  in  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles. 

Since  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  what  is  best^  we  should 
follow  the  example  of  skilful  portrait-painters ;  who,  while 
they  express  the  peculiar  lineaments,  and  produce  a  likeness, 
at  the  same  time  improve  upon  the  original.  And  thus,  too, 
the  poet,  when  he  imitates  the  manners  of  passionate  men 
(or  of  indolentj  or  any  other  of  a  similar  kind),  should  draw 
an  example  approaching  rather  to  a  good,  than  to  a  hard 
and  ferocious  character :  as  Achilles  is  drawn,  by  Agatho, 
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and  by  Homer.  These  things  the  poet  should  keep  in  view ; 
and,  besides  these,  whatever  relates  to  those  senses  which 
have  a  necessaiy  connection  with  poetry :  for  here,  also,  ho 
may  often  err.  But  of  this  enough  has  been  said  in  the 
treatises  already  published. 

XVI. — What  is  meant  by  a  Discovery^  has  already  been 
explained.    Its  kinds  are  the  following. 

Firsty  the  most  inartificial  of  all,  and  to  which,  from 
poverty  of  invention,  the  generality  of  poets  have  recourse 
— ^is  the  discovery  by  visible  signSy  (fi  iia  (rrifultov).  Of  these 
signs,  some  are  natural ;  as  the  lance  with  which  the  family 
of  the  earthbom  Thehans  were  marked :  others  are  adventi- 
tious ;  {iirticnira')  and  of  these,  some  are  corporal,  as  scars; 
some  external,  as  necklaces,  bracelets,  &c.  or  the  little  boat 
by  which  the  discovery  is  made  in  the  tragedy  of  Tyro. 
Even  these,  however,  may  be  employed  with  more  or  less 
skill.  The  discovery  of  Ulysses,  for  example,  to  his  nurse, 
by  means  of  his  scar,  is  very  different  from  his  discovery, 
by  the  same  means,  to  the  herdsmen.  For  all  those  dis- 
coveries, in  which  the  sign  is  produced  by  way  of  proof,  are 
inartificial.  Those  which,  like  that  in  the  Washing  of 
Ulysses  happen  suddenly  and  casfoaUy,  are  better. 

Secondly^ — Discoveries  invented,  at  pleasure,  by  the  poet, 
and  on  that  account,  still  inartificial.  For  example ;  in  the 
Iphigenia,  Orestes,  after  having  discovered  his  sister,  discovers 
himself  to  her.  She,  indeed,  is  discovered  by  the  letter ; 
but  Orestes,  by  [verbal  proofs :]  and  these  are  such  as  the 
poet  chooses  to  make  him  produce,  not  such  as  arise  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  fable.  This  kind  of  discovery, 
Uierefore,  borders  upon  the  fault  of  that  first  mentioned :  for 
some  of  the  things  from  which  those  proofs  are  drawn  are  even 
such  as  might  have  been  actually  produced  as  visible  signs. 
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Another  instance,  is  the  disoovery  by  the  sound  of  th^ 
shuttle  in  the  Tereus  of  Sophocles. 

Thirdly. — The  discovery  occasioned  by  metMry  ;  (ji  Sccl 
fjLvvfJLriQ')  as,  when  some  recollection  is  excited  by  the  view  of 
a  particular  object.  Thus,  in  the  Cyprians  of  IHctBogenes,  a 
discovery  is  produced  by  tears  shed  at  the  sight  of  a  pic- 
ture :  and  thus,  in  the  Tah  of  Alcinaus^  Ulysses,  listening 
to  the  bard,  recollects,  weeps,  and  is  discovered. 

Fourthly. — The  discovery  occasioned  by  reckoning  or  in- 
ference ;  (ri  Ik  avXXoyKrjxov*)  such  €U3  that  in  the  Oho^phoroe: 
"  The  person,  who  is  arrived,  resembles  me — ^no  one  re- 
sembles me  but  Orestes — it  must  be  he  !^  And  that  of 
Polyides  the  sophist,  in  his  Iphigenia ;  for  the  conclusion  of 
Orestes  was  natural — "  It  had  been  his  sister's  lot  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  it  was  now  his  <mn  r  That,  also,  in  the 
Thydeus  of  Theodectes — "  He  came  to  find  his  son,  and  he 
himself  must  perish  V"  And  thus  the  daughters  of  Phineus^ 
in  the  tragedy  denominated  from  them,  viewing  the  place  to 
which  they  were  led,  infer  their  fate — "  there  they  were  to 
die,  for  there  they  were  exposed  !'^  There  is  also  a  com- 
pound sort  of  discovery,  arising  from  false  inference  in  the 
audience,  as  in  Ulysses  the  False  Messenger :  he  asserts,  that 
he  shall  know  the  bow,  which  he  had  not  seen ;  the  audience 
falsely  infer,  that  a  discovery  by  that  means  will  follow. 

But,  of  all  discoveries,  the  best  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  action  itself  and  in  which  a  striking  effect  is  produced 
hy probable  incidents. "Such  is  that  in  the  (Edipm  of  So- 
phocles, and  that  in  the  Iphigenia;  for  nothing  is  more  na- 
tural than  her  desire  of  conveying  the  letter.  Such  dis- 
coveries are  the  best,  because  they  alone  are  effected  with- 
out the  help  of  invented  proofs,  or  bracelets,  &c.  Next  to 
these,  are  the  discoveries  hy  inference. 


XVII. — The  poet,  both  when  he  plans,  and  when  he 
writes,  his  tragedy,  should  put  himself,  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  place  of  a  spectator ;  for,  by  this  means  seeing  every 
thing  distinctly,  as  if  present  at  the  action,  he  will  discern 
what  is  proper,  and  no  inconsistencies  will  escape  him.  The 
foult  objected  to  Carcinus  is  a  proof  of  this.  Amphiaraus 
had  left  the  temple :  this  the  poet,  for  want  of  conceiving 
the  action  to  pass  before  his  eyes,  overlooked ;  but  in  the 
representation,  the  audience  were  disgusted,  and  the  piece 
condemned. 

In  composing,  the  poet  should  even,  as  much  as  possibloi 
be  an  c^or :  for,  by  natural  efympathy,  they  are  most  per- 
suasive and  affecting,  who  are  under  the  influence  of  actual 
passion.  We  share  the  agitation  of  those  who  appear  to 
be  truly  agitated — ^the  anger  of  those  who  appear  to  be 
truly  angry. 

Hence  it  is  that  poetry  demands  either  great  natural 
quickness  of  parts,  or  an  enthusiasm  allied  to  madness.  By 
the  first  of  these,  we  mould  ourselves  with  facility  to  the 
imitation  of  every  form ;  by  the  other,  transported  out  of 
ourselves,  we  become  what  we  imagine. 

When  the  poet  invents  a  subject,  he  should  first  draw  a 
general  sketch  of  it,  and  afterwards  give  it  the  detail  of  its 
episodes,  and  extend  it.  The  general  argument,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Iphigenia  should  be  considered  in  this  way — > 
^'  A  virgin,  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  is  imperceptibly 
conveyed  away  from  the  altar,  and  transported  to  another 
country,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  all  strangers 
to  Diana.  Of  these  rites  she  is  appointed  priestess.  It 
happens,  some  time  after,  that  her  brother  arrives  there.^ 
But  ic^Ay  ?— because  an  oracle  had  commanded  him,  for 
some  reason  exterior  to  the  general  plan.  JPVr  what  pur^ 
poee  f    This  also  is  exterior  to  the  plan.    '^  He  arrives,  10 
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seized,  and,  at  the  instant  that  he  is  going  to  be  sacrificed, 
the  discovery  is  made.*" — And  this  may  be  either  in  the  way 
of  Euripides^  or  like  that  of  Polyides^  by  the  natural  reflec- 
tion of  Orestes^  that  ^^  it  was  his  fate  also,  as  it  had  been 
his  sisterX  to  be  sacrificed  :*"  by  which  exclamation  he  is 
saved. 

After  this,  the  poet,  when  he  has  given  names  to  his  cha- 
racters, should  proceed  to  the  episodes  of  his  action ;  and 
he  must  take  care  that  these  belong  properly  to  the  subject ; 
like  that  of  the  madness  of  Orestes^  which  occasions  his 
being  taken,  and  his  escape  by  means  of  the  ablution.  In 
dramatic  poetry  the  episodes  are  short ;  but  in  the  epic, 
they  are  the  means  of  drawing  out  the  poem  to  its  proper 
length.  The  general  story  of  the  Odyssey,  for  example, 
lies  in  a  small  compass :  ^^  A  certain  man  is  supposed  to  be 
absent  from  his  own  country  for  many  years — ^he  is  perse- 
cuted by  Neptune^  deprived  of  all  his  companions,  and  left 
alone.  At  home  his  affairs  are  in  disorder — ^the  suitors  of 
his  wife  dissipating  his  wealth,  and  plotting  the  destruction 
of  his  son.  Tossed  by  many  tempests,  he  at  length  arrives, 
and,  making  himself  known  to  some  of  his  family,  attacks 
his  enemies,  destroys  them,  and  remains  himself  in  safety .''^ 
This  is  the  essential ;  the  rest  is  episode. 

XVIII. — Every  tragedy  consists  of  two  parts — ^the 
complication^  (Siatg^)  and  the  develop^Tienty  (Xicric).  The 
complication  is  often  formed  by  incidents  supposed  prior  to 
the  action,  and  by  a  part,  also,  of  those  that  are  toithin  the 
action ;  the  rest  form  the  development.  I  call  complication, 
all  that  is  between  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  and  the  last 
part,  where  the  change  of  fortune  commences : — development, 
all  between  the  beginning  of  that  change,  and  the  conclu* 
sion.      Thus,  in  the  Lynceus  of  Theodectes,  the  events  an- 
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teoedent  to  the  action,  and  the  seizure  of  the  child,  con- 
stitate  the  eotnpUcatian :  the  d&odopmeni  is  from  the  accusa- 
tion  of  murder  to  the  end. 

There  are  four  hinds  of  Tragedy,  deducible  from  so  many 
part8^  which  have  been  mentioned.  One  kind  is  the  com- 
pUeated^  (vnrXiyfilvn')  where  all  depends  on  revoluHan  and 
dueovery:  another  is  the  dkastraw^  (vaBifriicfi')  such  as 
those  on  the  subject  of  Ajaa  or  Ixian :  another,  the  maral^ 
{ffiiKfi)  as  the  Phthiotides  and  the  PeUm :  and,  fourthly, 
the  iimphy  (oTov*)  such  as  the  Phwrcides^  the  PrometheuSy 
and  all  those  tragedies,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
infernal  regions. 

It  should  be  the  poet^s  aim  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
these  manners ;  of  as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  possible,^ 
and  those  the  best :  especially,  considering  the  captious  cri- 
ticism to  which,  in  these  days,  he  is  exposed.  For  the  pub- 
lic, having  now  seen  different  poets  excel  in  each  of  these 
different  kinds,  expect  every  single  poet  to  unite  in  himself, 
and  to  surpass,  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  them  all. 

One  tragedy  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  same  with 
another,  or  different,  not  according  as  the  subjects,  but 
rather  according  as  the  complication  and  development  are 
the  same  or  different.  Many  poets,  when  they  have  com- 
plicated  well,  devehpe  badly.  They  should  endeavour  to 
deserve  equal  applause  in  both. 

We  must  also  be  attentive  to  what  has  been  often  men- 
tioned, and  not  construct  a  tragedy  upon  an  epic  plan.  By 
an  epic  plan,  I  mean  a  fable  composed  of  many  fahles;  as 
if  any  one,  for  instance,  should  take  the  entire  fable  of  the 
Iliad  for  the  subject  of  a  tragedy.  In  the  epic  poem,  the 
length  of  the  whole  admits  of  a  proper  magnitude  in  the 
parts ;  but  in  the  Drama,  the  effect  of  such  a  plan  is  far 
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different  firom  what  is  expected.  As  a  proof  of  this,  those 
poets,  who  have  formed  the  toAok  of  ihe  destruction  of 
Troy  into  a  tragedy,  instead  of  confining  themselves  (as 
JSkiryndeSy  bnt  not  uEBehffhs^  has  done,  in  the  story  of 
Ntobe^)  to  ti,  party  have  either  been  condemned  in  the  repre^ 
sentation,  or  have  contended  without  success.  Even  Agatho 
has  failed  on  this  account,  and  on  this  only ;  for  in  revohh 
tionsy  and  in  actions,  also,  of  the  simple  kind,  these  poets 
succeed  wonderfully  in  what  they  aim  at ;  and  that  is,  the 
union  of  troffio  effect  with  moral  tendency :  as  when,  for  ex* 
ample,  a  character  of  great  wisdom,  but  without  integrityi 
is  deceived,  like  Sisyphus ;  or  a  brave,  but  unjust  man,  con« 
quered.  Such  events,  as  Aga/tho  says,  are  probable,  ^'  as  it 
is  probable,  in  general,  that  many  things  should  happen 
contrary  to  probabiUty.^ 

The  chorus  should  be  considered  as  one  of  the  persons  in 
the  Drama ;  should  be  apart  of  the  ioAoIe^  and  a  sharer  in 
the  action :  not  as  in  Euripides^  but  as  in  ScpAocles.  As 
for  other  poets — ^their  choral  songs  have  no  more  connexion 
with  their  subject  than  with  that  of  any  other  tragedy :  and 
hence,  they  are  now  become  detached  pieces,  inserted  at 
pleasure :  a  practice  introduced  by  Agatho.  Yet  where  is 
the  difference  between  this  arbitrary  insertion  of  an  ode^ 
and  the  transposition  of  a  speech^  or  even  of  a  whole  episode^ 
from  one  tragedy  to  another  \ 

XIX. — Of  the  other  parts  of  Tragedy  enough  has  now 
been  said.  We  are  next  to  consider  the  diction  and  the 
sentiments. 

For  what  concerns  the  sentiments  we  refer  to  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  books  on  Bhetorie  ;  for  to  that  subject 
they  more  properly  belong.  The  sentiments  include  whatefoer 
is  the  object  of  ipeeoh ;  as,  for  instance,  to  prove,  to  confute^ 
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to  move  the  paA8ioii«— pity,  terror,  anger,  and  the  like ;  to 
amplify,  or  to  diminish.  But  it  is  evident,  that,  with  re* 
spect  to  the  things  themselves  also,  when  the  poet  would 
make  them  appear  pitiable,  or  terrible,  or  great,  or  proba- 
ble, he  must  draw  from  the  same  sources  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence only,  that  in  the  drama  these  things  must  appear  to 
be  such,  without  being  shewn  to  be  such ;  whereas,  in  oro- 
tary  they  must  be  made  to  appear  so  by  tbe  speaker,  and  in 
consequence  of  what  he  says :  otherwise,  what  need  of  an 
orator,  if  they  already  appear  so,  in  themselves^  and  not 
through  his  eloquence ! 

With  respect  to  diction^  one  part  of  its  theory  is  that 
which  treats  of  the  figures  of  speech ;  such  as  commandAng^ 
entreating^  relaiing^  menacing^  interrogating^  answering^  and 
the  like.  But  this  belongs,  properly,  to  the  art  of  acting^ 
and  to  the  professed  masters  of  that  kind.  The  poeCs 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  these  things  cannot  any  way 
materially  affect  the  credit  of  his  art.  For  who  will  sup- 
pose there  is  any  justice  in  the  cavil  of  Protagoras — ^that  iii 
the  words,  **  the  wrath,  O  goddess,  sing,"'  the  poet*,  where 
he  intended  a  prayer ^  had  expressed  a  command :  for  he  in- 
sists, that  to  say,  do  this^  or  do  it  not^  is  to  command.  This 
subject,  therefore,  we  pass  over,  as  belonging  to  an  art  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  poetry. 

XX. — To  all  diction  belong  the  following  parts :  the  letter^ 
the  syllable^  the  conjunctiony  the  noun^  the  verh^  the  article, 
the  case,  the  discourse  or  speech. 

1.  A  Utter  is  an  indivisible  sound,  yet  not  all  such  sounds 
are  letters,  but  those  only  that  are  capable  of  forming  an 
intelligible  sound.  For  there  are  indivisible  sounds  of  brute 
creatures ;  but  no  such  sounds  are  called  letters.  Letters 
are  of  three  kinds— vouvj^  semivowels^  and  mutes.     The 
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vofod  IS  that  which  has  a  distinot  sound  K^i^Xotrfartioulation; 
as  A  or  O.  The  9emivowel^  that  which  has  a  distinct  sound 
mih  articulation,  as  S  and  B.  The  mute^  that  which,  with 
articulation,  has  yet  no  sound  by  itself;  but  joined  with  one 
of  those  letters  that  have  some  sound,  becomes  audible,  as 
O  and  D.  These  all  differ  from  each  other  as  they  are  pro- 
duced by  some  different  configurations,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  mouth ;  as  they  are  aspirated  or  smooth,  long 
or  short ;  as  their  tone  is  acuU^  graf>e^  or  intermediate :  the 
detail  of  all  which  is  the  business  of  the  metrical  treatises. 

2.  A  syllable  is  a  sound  without  signification,  composed 
of  a  mute  and  a  vowel ;  for  GB,  without  A,  is  not  a  syl- 
lable ;  with  A,  as  GBA,  it  is.  But  these  differences,  also, 
are  the  subject  of  the  metrical  art. 

3.  A  conjunction  is  a  sound  without  signification,  •  •  • 
•  •  •  •  of  such  a  nature,  as,  out  of  several  sounds,  each 
of  them  significant,  to  form  one  significant  sound. 

4.  An  article  is  a  sound  without  signification,  which  marks 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  a  sentence,  or  disiingmshes^  as 
when  we  say,  ^A^  word  0iiA",  the  wordirc/oi,&c.  ••••♦• 

5.  A  noun  is  a  sound  composed  of  other  sounds ;  signifi- 
cant, without  expression  of  time^  and  of  which  no  part  is 
by  itself  significant:  for  even  in  double  words  the  parts  are 
not  taken  in  the  sense  that  separately  belongs  to  them.  Thus, 
in  the  word  Theodorus^  dorus  is  not  significant. 

6.  A  verb  is  a  sound  composed  of  other  sounds ;  signifi- 
cant, with  expression  of  time,  and  of  which,  as  of  the  noun, 
no  part  is  by  itself  significant.  Thus,  in  the  words  man^ 
toMte^  indication  of  time  is  not  included ;  in  the  words,  he 
walkSy  we  walked^  &c.  it  is  included ;  the  one  expressing  the 
present  time,  the  other  the|>a^. 

7.  Cases  belong  to  nouns  and  verbs.    Some  cases  express 
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relatian ;  as  0/,  iOj  and  the  like:  others  ntmh&r^  as  fNon^  or 
men^  &o.  Others  relate  to  o^ton  or  pnmuncicUion ;  as 
those  of  inUrrogatum^  of  command^  &c.  for  l/3a8<M ;  [did 
he  go  f]  and  /SaSi^t,  [^J  are  verbal  cotes  of  that  kmd. 

8.  Diecaureeiy  or  speech^  is  a  sound  significant,  composed 
of  other  sounds,  some  of  which  are  significant  2y  themselves: 
for  a/2  discourse  is  not  composed  of  verbs  and  nouns :  the 
definition  of  man,  for  instance.  Discourse  or  speech  may 
subsist  without  a  verb :  same  significant  part,  however,  it 
must  contain ;  significant,  as  the  word  Clean  is,  in  *'  Clean 
waUs.'" 

A  discaurse  or  speech  is  on^  in  two  senses ;  either  as  it 
signifies  one  thing,  or  several  things  made  one  by  canjunctian. 
Thus  the  lUad  is  ond  by  canjunctian:  the  definition  of  man, 
by  signifying  one  thing. 

XXI. — Of  words  some  are  single,  by  which  I  mean,  com- 
posed of  parts  not  significant,  and  some  tlauile  ;  of  which 
last  some  have  one  part  significant,  and  the  other  not  sig- 
nificant ;  and  some,  both  parts  significant.  A  word  may 
also  be  triple,  quadruple,  &c.  like  many  of  those  used  by  the 
Megaliatof,  as  Hermocajcoxanthus.  Every  word  is  either 
camman,  or  foreign,  or  metaphorical,  or  amamemtal,  or  tV 
vented,  or  extended,  or  contracted,  or  altered. 

By  common  words  I  mean  such  as  are  in  general  and  es- 
tablished  use.  By  foreign,  such  as  belong  to  a  different  Ian* 
guage :  so  that  the  same  word  may  evidently  be  both  com-- 
man  Bjid  foreign,  though  not  to  the  same  people.  The  word 
myvvov,  to  the  Cyprians  is  common,  to  us  foreign. 

A  metaphorical  word  is  a  word  transferred  from  its 
proper  sense ;  either  fi^m  genus  to  species,  or  from  species 
to  genus,  or  from  one  species  to  anethery  or  in  the  way  of 
arnhgy. 
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1.  From^MiM  to  9m«i  .*  as, 

Seeore  in  yonder  port  mj  remd  Hamdt. 
For  fo  itf  o^  ofM^  in  one  ipeein  ai  sUmding  or  being  Jit^. 

2.  From  jp^oM  to  jmitf .-  an, 

A  /AonfoMf  generoof  deeds  we  owe...... 

For  a  iiausand  is  a  certain  d^nite  mamjf^  which  is  here  used 
for  many  in  geMral. 

3.  From  oiM  iptf^iM  to  ofio^^ ;  as, 

XoAxy  awo  ^xt^  api;<rac« 
And, 

Ta|i'  arupii  x^aiXjct^* 

For  here  the  poet  uses  rofuiv^  tocuiojfj  instead  of  upvfrat, 
to  draw  fbfihj  and  apvaai  instead  of  rafuiv ;  each  being  a 
species  of  takifUf  aicatf. 

4.  In  the  way  of  cmahgy — ^when,  of  four  terms,  the 
second  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  firsts  as  the  fourth  to 
the  third ;  in  which  case  the  fowrth  may  be  substituted  for 
the  second^  and  the  second  for  the  fowrih.  And  sometimes 
the  proper  term  is  also  introduced,  besides  its  relative  tenn. 

Thus  a  cup  bears  the  same  relation  to  BacchuSj  as  a 
^ield  to  Mars.  A  shield,  therefore,  may  be  called  the  cup 
of  Mars^  and  a  cup  the  shield  of  Bacchus.  Again — evening 
being  to  day,  what  old  age  is  to  life,  the  evening  may  be 
called  the  old  age  of  the  day^  and  old  age,  the  evening  of  Ufe; 
or  as  Empedocles  has  expressed  it,  **  Life's  setting  sun.^  It 
sometimes  happens,  that  there  is  no  proper  analogous  term, 
answering  to  the  term  borrowed ;  which  yet  may  be  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  there  were.  For  instance— to  sow 
is  the  term  appropriated  to  the  action  of  dispersing  seed 
upon  the  earth ;  but  the  dispersion  of  rays  from  the  sun  is 
expressed  by  no  appropriated  term ;  it  is,  however,  with  re* 
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upeot  to  ilie  inMi*«  UpJU,  what  i(noinff  is  with  respect  to  ned. 
Hence  the  poet^s  expression  of  the  sun-— 

Sowing  abroad, 

H&B  hearen-created  flame. 

There  is,  also,  another  way  of  tising  this  kind  of  metaphor, 
by  adding  to  the  borrowed  word  a  negation  of  some  of  those 
qualities  which  belong  to  it  in  itB  proper  sense :  as  if,  instead 
of  calling  a  shield  the  cup  of  MarSj  we  should  call  it  the 
icineless  cup. 

An  imented  word  is  a  word  never  before  used  by  any  one, 
but  coined  by  the  poet  himself,  for  such  it  appears  there  are; 
as  ipwrat  for  icr/oara,  Aom$^  or  apriTr}p^  for  Upivd  Q,  priest. 

A  word  is  extended  when  for  the  proper  vowel  a  longer 
is  substituted,  or  a  syllable  is  inserted.  A  word  is  contracted 
when  some  part  of  it  is  retrenched.  Thus  TroXfjoc  for  iroXeoc, 
and  IliyXfjiaScai  for  IltiXccaSoi;,  are  extended  words:  con- 
tracted, such  as  fc/)£,  and  Soi,  and  b\ff :  e.  g. 

......  pna  yivtrai  api^or^piav  i\f/. 

An  altered  word  is  a  word  of  which  part  remains  in  its 
usual  state,  and  part  is  of  the  poet^s  making :  as  in 

Ac^cre/oov  Kara  /xaZov. 

Se^crc/ooc  is  for  Se^coc* 
Farther — nouns  are  divided  into  masculine^  feminine^  and 
neuter.  The  masculine  are  those  which  end  in  v,  /o,  9,  or  in 
some  letter  compounded  of  a  and  a  mute ;  these  are  two,  \p 
and  $.  The  feminine^  are  those  which  end  in  the  vowels 
always  hng^  as  17,  or  cj ;  or  in  a  of  the  doubtful  vowels :  so 
that  the  masculine  and  the  feminine  terminations  are  equal 
in  number;  for  as  to  i/r  and  S,  they  are  the  same  with  ter- 
minations in  or.  No  noun  ends  in  a  mute  or  short  vowel. 
There  are  but  three  ending  in  1 ;  ficXe,  ko/x/k,  ircTre/oc :  five 
ending  in  u ;  iroiv,  voirv,  yow,  So/ov,  aarv. 
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The  neut&r  terminate  in  these  two  lart  mentioned  vowebi 
and  in  v  and  a. 

XXIL — The  excellence  of  diction  consists  in  being  p&r* 

spieuous  without  being  mean.    The  most  perspicuous  is  that 

which  is  composed  of  comnum  words,  but  at  the  same  time 

it  is  mean.    Such  is  the  poetry  of  CleophoHj  and  that  of 

Sthenelus.    That  language,  on  the  contrary,  is  elevated,  and 

remote  from  the  vulgar  idiom,  which  employs  unwttoU  words: 

by  unusual  I  mean  foreign^  metaphorical^  exiended^^-eHlj  in. 

short,  that  are  not  common  words.    Yet,  should  a  poet 

compose  his  diction  entirely  of  such  words,  the  result  would 

be  either  an  enigma,  or  a  barbarous  jai^n :  an  enigma  if 

composed  of  metaphors^  a  barbarous  jai^n  if  composed  of 

foreign  words.    For  the  essence  of  an  enigma  consists  in 

putting  together  things  apparently  inconsistent  and  impossible, 

and  at  the  same  time  saying  nothing  but  what  is  true.    Now 

this  cannot  be  effected  by  the  mere  arrangement  of  the 

words ;  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  them  it  may,  as  in  this 

enigmflf^- 

A  man  I  once  beheld,  [and  wondering  Tiew'd J 
Whoy  on  another,  brais  with  fire  had  gUw'd* 

With  respect  to  barbarism,  it  arises  from  the  use  of 
foreign  words.  A  judicious  intermixture  is  therefore  re- 
quisite. 

Thus  the  foreign  word,  ]the  metaphorical,  the  ornamental, 
and  the  other  species  beforo  mentioned,  will  raise  the  lan- 
guage above  the  vulgar  idiom,  and  common  words  will  ^ve 
it  perspicuity.  But  nothing  contributes  more  considerably 
to  produce  clearness,  without  vulgarity,  of  diction,  than 
extensions,  contractions,  and  alterations,  of  words:  for  here 
the  variation  from  the  proper  form,  being  unusual,  will  give 
eleviUion  to  the  expression ;  and  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
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retained  of  umal  speech  will  give  it  clearness.  It  is  without 
reason,  therefore,  that  some  critics  have  censured  these 
modes  of  speech,  and  ridiculed  the  poet  for  the  use  of 
them;  as  old  EueKd  did,  objecting,  that  ^Versification 
would  be  an  easy  business,  if  it  were  permitted  to  lengthen 
words  at  pleasure  C^  and  then  ^ving  a  burlesque  example 

of  that  sort  of  diction :  as, 

•      «••«««« 

Undoubtedly,  when  these  licences  appear  to  be  thus  ptir- 
pasefy  used,  the  thing  becomes  ridiculous.  In  the  employ- 
ment of  a^^the  species  of  untMual  words,  moderation  is  ne- 
cessary :  for  metaphors,  foreign  words,  or  any  of  the  others, 
improperly  used,  and  with  a  design  to  be  ridiculous,  would 
produce  the  same  effect.  But  how  great  a  diflference  is  made 
by  a  proper  and  temperate  use  of  such  words,  may  be  seen 
in  heroic  verse.  Let  any  one  only  substitute  common  words 
in  the  place  of  the  metaphorical,  the  foreign,  and  others  of 
the  same  kind,  and  he  will  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say.  For  example :  the  same  iambic  verse  occurs 
in  JEschyhs  and  in  Euripides ;  but  by  means  of  a  single  al- 
teration— ^the  substitution  of  a  foreign  for  a  comm^on  and 
usual  word,  one  of  these  verses  appears  beautiful,  the  other 
ordinary.    For  jEschylus^  in  his  Philoctetes^  says 

^aycSaeva,  17  /uou  aapKOC  laOiu  ttoSoc — 
The  cankVous  wound  that  eats  my  flesh. 

But  Euripides,  instead  of  hOiu  [eats]  uses  Ooivarai. 
The  same  difference  will  appear,  if  in  this  verse, 
Nuv  Sc  fi  iwv  6\iyog  r€  icac  ovnSavoc  koi  qkikvc^ 

'  The  examples  are  omitted,  on  account  of  the  great  corruption  of 
the  text. 

R 
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l¥e  mibstiluf  6  <?Mi>mon  words,  and  say — 

Nvv  Se  IX  Iciiv  fitic/ooc  Tt  km  afrOtvucog  icai  occSifC* 
So,  a^ain,  should  we  for  the  Mowing— 

Ai^/oov  aciKcXcov  KaraOug,  6\iyriv  re  r/ooTTC^ai/*-* 
flubstitute  this — 

£ii^pov  fioxOnpov  KoraOtiQ^  fiiKpav  re  TpawiZav^ 
Or  change  'Hiovf c  /Soooimv — ^The  eliflfe  rebeUaw — ^to  *Hcoufc 
icpat^ovaiv — The  cliffs  resound. 

Ariphrades^  also,  endeavoured  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the 
4;ragio  poets,  for  making  use  of  such  expressions  as  no  one 
would  think  of  using  in  common  speech :  as,  Soi/iariifv  aVo» 
instead  of  dvo  Su)fiaTU)v :  and  creOev,  and  iyto  Sc  viv^  and 
'Ax<XXc(^c  ifept^  instead  of  inpi  'Ax<XXeciic9  &c.  Now  it  is 
precisely  owing  to  their  being  not  in  common  use,  that  such 
expressions  have  the  effect  of  giving  elevation  to  the  diction. 
But  this  he  did  not  know. 

To  employ  with  propriety  any  of  these  modes  of  speech — 
the  double  words,  the  foreign,  &c«  is  a  great  excellence ;  but 
the  greatest  of  all  is  to  be  happy  in  the  use  of  inetctphor ; 
for  it  is  this  alone  which  cannot  be  acquired,  and  which, 
consisting  in  a  quick  discernment  of  resemblances^  is  a  cer- 
tain mark  of  genius. 
(  Of  the  different  kinds  of  words  the  double  are  best  suited 
to  dithyrambic  poetry,  the  foreign  to  heroic,  the  metaphorical 
to  iambic.  In  heroic  poetry,  indeed,  they  have  all  their 
place ;  but  to  iambic  verse,  which  is,  as  much  as  may  be,  an 
imitation  of  conmion  speech,  those  words  which  are  used  in 
conunon  speech  are  best  adapted ;  and  such  are  the  common, 
the  metaphorical,  and  the  ornamental. 

Concerning  Tragedy,  and  the  imitation  by  action,  enough 
has  now  been  said^ 
XXIII. — With  respect  to  that  species  of  poetiy  which 
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imitateei  by  narratimj  and  in  hesMmeter  verse,  it  ia  obvious 
that  the  fails  ought  to  be  dramatically  constructed,  like 
that  of  Tragedy :  and  that  it  should  have  for  its  subject 
on0  entire  and  perfect  action^  having  a  beginning^  a  middle^ 
and  an  end ;  so  that,  forming,  like  an  animal,  a  complete 
ioAoley  it  may  afford  its  proper  pleasure :  widely  differing,  in 
its  construction,  from  history,  which  necessarily  treats,  not 
of  one  (Jictiony  but  of  one  time^  and  of  cUl  the  events  that 
happened  to  one  person,  or  to  many,  during  that  time ; 
events,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  merely  csusual. 
For,  as  the  naval  action  at  Salamis,  and  the  battle  with  the 
Oarthaginians  in  Sicily,  were  events  of  the  same  timCy  un- 
connected by  any  relation  to  a  common  end  or  purpose ;  so 
also,  in  successive  events,  we  sometimes  see  one  thing  follow 
another,  without  being  connected  to  it  by  such  relation. 
And  this  is  the  practice  of  the  generality  of  poets.  Even 
in  this,  therefore,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  superior- 
ity of  Homer^s  genius  is  apparent,  that  he  did  not  attempt 
to  bring  the  fJoAole  war,  though  an  entire  action  with  beffin* 
ning  and  end^  into  his  poem.  It  would  have  been  too  vast 
an  object,  and  not  easily  comprehended  in  one  view :  or,  had 
he  forced  it  into  a  moderate  compass,  it  would  have  been 
perplexed  by  its  variety.  Instead  of  this,  selecting  on^part 
only  of  the  war,  he  has,  from  the  rest,  introduced  many 
episodes — such  as  the  catalogue  of  the  ships^  and  othensH-* 
by  which  he  has  diversified  his  poem.  Other  poets  take  for 
their  subject  the  actions  of  one  person  or  of  one  period  of 
timCy  or  an  action  which,  though  one^  is  composed  of  too 
many  parts.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Cypriacs^  and  of  the 
Little  Hiad.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
each  of  them  furnish  matter  for  one  tragedy,  or  two,  at 
most ;  but  frc»n  the  Oypriacs  many  may  be  taken,  and  from 
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the  Ltttls  Iliad  more  than  eight ;  as,  T^e  Ooniesi  for  the 
Armour,  PAilocteies,  Neoptotetnus,  Eurypylus,  The  Fa- 
grant.  The  Spartan  Women,  The  Fall  of  Troy,  The  Re- 
turn  of  the  Fleet,  Sinon,  and  The  Trojan  Women. 

Again — ^the  epic  poem  must  also  agree  with  the  frapic, 
as  to  its  kinds :  it  must  be  simple  or  eompUeated,  moral  or 
disastrotts,  1\jb  parts  also,  setting  aside  music  and  decora- 
tion, are  the  same ;  for  it  requires  rewluiions,  discoveries, 
and  disasters ;  and  it  must  be  furnished  with  proper  sentir 
merits  and  diction :  of  all  which  Homer  gave  both  the  first, 
and  the  most  perfect  example.  Thus,  of  his  two  poems,  the 
riiad  is  of  the  simple  and  disastrous  kind ;  the  Odyssey,  com- 
plicated (for  it  abounds  throughout  with  discoveries,)  and 
moral.  Add  to  this,  that  in  langwige  and  sentiments  he  has 
surpassed  all  poets. 

The  epic  poem  differs  from  tragedy,  in  the  length  of  its 
plan,  and  in  its  mstre. 

With  respect  to  length,  a  sufficient  measure  has  already 
been  assigned.  It  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  our  com" 
prehending  at  one  mew  tJtS  beginning  and  the  end :  and  this 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  epic  poem  were  reduced  from  its 
ancient  length,  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  of  such  a  number 
of  tragedies,  as  are  performed  successively  at  one  hearing. 
But  there  is  a  circumstance  in  the  nature  of  epic  poetry 
which  affords  it  peculiar  latitude  in  the  extension  of  its 
plan.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  tragedy  to  imitate  several 
different  actions  performed  at  the  same  time ;  it  can  imitate 
only  that  one  which  occupies  the  stage,  and  in  which  the  ac- 
tors are  employed.  But  the  epic  imitation,  being  narrative, 
admits  of  many  such  simultaneous  incidents,  properly  related 
to  the  subject,  which  swell  the  poem  to  a  considerable  size. 
And  this  gives  it  a  great  advantage,  both  in  point  of  mag'- 
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nijlemeey  and  also  as  it  enables  the  poet  to  relieve  his  hearer, 
and  diversify  his  work,  by  a  variety  of  dissimilar  episodes : 
for  it  is  to  the  satiety  naturally  arising  from  similarity  that 
tragedies  frequently  owe  their  ill  success. 

With  respect  to  metre^  the  heroic  is  established  by  expe- 
rience as  the  most  proper ;  so  that,  should  any  one  compose 
a  narrodive  poem  in  any  other,  or  in  a  variety  of  metres,  he 
would  be  thought  guilty  of  a  great  impropriety.  For  the 
heroic  is  the  gravest  and  most  majestic  of  all  measures ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  it  peculiarly  admits  the  use  oi  foreign 
and  mekifhorical  expressions ;  for  in  this  respect  also,  the 
narrative  imitation  is  abundant  and  various  beyond  the  rest. 
But  the  Iambic  and  Trochaic  have  more  motion ;  the  latter 
being  adapted  to  damce^  the  other  to  action  and  business. 
.To  mix  these  different  metres,  as  ChceremonhsjR^oxxQ^  would 
be  still  more  absurd.  No  one,  therefore,  has  ever  attempted 
to  compose  a  poem  of  an  extended  plan  in  any  other  than 
heroic  verse ;  nature  itself,  as  we  before  observed,  pointing 
out  the  proper  choice. 

Among  the  many  just  claims  of  Homer  to  our  praise, 
this  is  one — ^that  he  is  the  only  poet  who  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood what  part  in  his  poem  it  was  proper  for  him  to  take 
himself.  The  poet,  in  his  own  person,  should  speak  as 
little  as  possible ;  for  he  is  not  then  the  imitator.  But 
other  poets,  ambitious  to  figure  throughout  themselves,  imi* 
iate  but  little,  and  seldom.  Homer,  after  a  few  preparatory 
lines,  inunediately  introduces  a  man,  a  woman,  or  some  other 
character ;  for  all  have  their  character — no  where  are  the 
manners  neglected. 

The  surprising  is  necessary  in  Tragedy;  but  the  epi« 
poem  goes  farther,  and  admits  even  the  improbable  and  in- 
credible^  from  which  the  highest  degree  of  the  surprising  re- 
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milts,  because,  there,  the  action  is  not  seen.  The  cirousi- 
stances,  for  example,  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector  by  Achillea 
are  such,  as,  upon  the  stage,  would  appear  ridiculous ; — ^the 
Orecian  army  standing  still,  and  taking  no  part  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  Achilles  making  signs  to  them,  by  the  motion  of 
his  head,  not  to  interfere.  But  in  the  epic  poem  this  es- 
capes our  notice.  Now  the  toander/ul  always  pleases  ;  as  is 
evident  from  the  additions  which  men  always  make  in  re- 
lating any  thing,  in  order  to  gratify  the  hearers. 

It  is  from  Homer  principally  that  other  poets  have  learned 
the  art  of  feiffninff  well.  It  consists  in  a  sort  of  sophism. 
When  one  thing  is  observed  to  be  constantly  accompanied  or 
followed  by  another^  men  are  apt  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
latter  i>,  or  has  happened^  the  former  must  also  le^  or  must 
have  happened.  But  this  is  an  error.  *  •  *  •  For,  know- 
ing the  latter  to  be  true,  the  mind  is  betrayed  into  the  false 
inference,  that  the  first  is  true  also. 

The  poet  should  prefer  impossibilities  which  appear  pro- 
hahUt  to  such  things  as,  though  possible^  appear  improbable. 
Far  from  producing  a  plan  made  up  of  improbable  inci- 
dents, he  should,  if  possible,  admit  no  one  circumstance  of 
that  kind ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  should  be  exterior  to  the  action 
itself,  like  the  ignorance  of  (Edipus  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  Laim  died ;  not  within  the  drama,  like  the  nar- 
rative of  what  happened  at  the  Pythian  games,  in  the 
Electra ;  or,  in  The  Mysians^  the  man  who  travels  from 
Tegea  to  Mysia  without  speaking.  To  say,  that  without 
these  circumstances  the  fable  would  have  been  destroyed,  is 
a  ridiculous  excuse :  the  poet  should  take  care,  from  the 
first,  not  to  construct  his  fable  in  that  manner.  If,  however, 
any  thing  of  this  kind  has  been  admitted,  and  yet  is  made 
to  pass  under  some  colour  of  probability,  it  maybe  allowed. 
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thongh  even  in  iUelt  absurd.  Thus,  in  the  Odyssey,  the  im- 
probable account  of  the  manner  in  which  Ulysses  waa  landed 
upon  the  shore  of  Ithaca  is  such  as,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi* 
nary  poet,  would  evidently  have  been  intolerable :  but  here 
the  absurdity  is  concealed  under  the  various  beauties,  of 
other  kinds,  with  which  the  poet  has  embellished  it. 

The  diction  should  be  most  laboured  in  the  idle  parts  of 
the  poem-— those  in  which  neither  fnanners  nor  sentiments 
prevail ;  for  the  manners  and  the  sentiments  are  only  ob^ 
scured  by  too  splendid  a  diction. 

XXV  .-^ With  respect  to  criiical  objections,  and  the  an* 
steers  to  them,  the  number  and  nature  of  the  different  sources 
from  which  they  may  be  drawn  will  be  clearly  understood, 
if  we  consider  them  in  the  following  manner. 

!•  The  poet,  being  an  imitator,  like  the  painter  dr  any 
other  artist  of  that  kind,  must  necessarily,  whenc^hb  imi'« 
tates,  have  in  view  one  of  these  three  objects :  lie  must  re^ 
present  things,  such  as  they  tcere,  or  are;  or  such  as  they 
are  said  to  be,  and  believed  to  be ;  or  such  as  they  should  be* 

2.  Again — all  this  he  is  to  express  in  words,  either  com^ 
mon,  or  foreign  and  9?»^apAonca^-M>r  varied  by  some  of 
those  many  m>odifications  and  peculiarities  of  language  which 
are  the  privilege  of  poets. 

3.  To  this  we  must  add,  that  what  is  right  in  the  poetic  art, 
is  a  distinct  consideration  from  what  is  right  in  the  political, 
or  any  otiier  art.  The  faults  of  poetry  are  of  two  kinds, 
essential  and  accidental  If  the  poet  has  undertaken  to. 
imitate  without  talents  for  imitation,  his  poetry  will  be  es^* 
sentially  faulty.  But  if  he  is  right  in  applying  hunself  to 
poetic  imitation,  yet  in  imitating  is  occasionally  wrong-— asi 
if  a  horse,  for  example,  were  represented  moving  both  his 
ri^ht  legs  at  once ;  or,  if  he  has  committed  mistakes,  or 
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described  things  imposgiile^  with  respect  to  ether  ariSj  that 
of  physic,  for  instance,  or  any  other — all  sttch  faults,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  not  essential^  but  accidental  faults,  in 
the  poetry. 

To  the  foregoing  considerations,  then,  we  must  have  re- 
course, in  order  to  obviate  the  doubts  and  objections  of  the 
critics. 

For,  in  the^r^  place,  suppose  the  poet  to  have  repre- 
sented things  impossible  with  respect  to  some  other  art ;  this 
is  certainly  a  fault.  Yet  it  may  be  an  excusable  fault,  pro- 
vided the  end  of  the  poefs  art  be  more  effectually  obtained 
by  it ;  that  is,  according  to  what  has  already  been  said  of 
that  efidj  if  by  this  means,  that,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
poem  is  made  to  produce  a  more  striking  effect.  The  pur- 
suit of  Hector  is  an  instance.  If,  indeed,  this  end  might 
as  well,  or  nearly  as  well,  have  been  attained,  without  de- 
parting from  the  principles  of  the  particular  art  in  question, 
the  fault,  in  that  case,  could  not  be  justified,  since  faults  of 
everff  kind  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided. 

Still  we  are  to  consider,  farther,  whether  a  fault  be  in 
things  essential  to  the  poetic  art,  or  foreign  and  incidental 
to  it:  for  it  is  a  far  more  pardonable  fault  to  be  ignorant, 
for  instance,  that  a  hind  has  no  horns,  than  to  paint  one 
badly. 

Farther — If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet,  that  he  has  not 
represented  things  conformably  to  truths  he  may  answer, 
that  he  has  represented  them  as  they  should  be.  This  was 
the  answer  of  Sophocles — ^that  ^^  he  drew  mankind  such  as 
they  shoM  be ;  Euripides^  such  as  they  are,"*  And  this  is 
the  proper  answer. 

But  if  the  poet  has  represented  things  in  neither  of  these 
ways,  he  may  answer,  that  he  has  represented  them  as  they 
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are  said  and  belmed  to  be.  Of  this  kind  are  the  poetical 
descriptions  of  the^ods.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
they  aire  either  what  is  besty  or  what  is  trm ;  but,  as  JTewh 
phanes  says,  opinions  ^^  taken  up  at  random  ;^  these  are 
things,  however,  not  "  clearly  knatvnJ''* 

Again-*-- What  the  poet  has  exhibited  is,  perhaps,  not 
what  is  iettj  but  it  is  the  fact ;  as  in  the  passage  about  the 
arms  of  the  sleeping  soldiers  : 

....•••  Jixed  upright  in  the  earth 

Their  spean  stood  by .•••• 

For  such  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now  among 
the  Illyrians. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  what  is  saidj  or  done^  by  any 
character,  be  i€ell  or  ill^  we  are  not  to  consider  that  speech 
or  action  alime^  whether  in  itself  it  be  good  or  boul,  but  also 
by  whom  it  is  spoken  or  done,  to  whom,  at  what  time^  in 
what  manner^  or  for  what  0W€?~whether,  for  instance,  in 
order  to  obtain  some  greater  good,  or  to  avoid  some  greater 
evil. 

For  the  solution  of  some  objections,  we  must  have  re- 
course 1.  to  the  diction: — For  example : 

O  vpiiac  fiiv  irptjJTOv 

**  On  mules  and  dogs  th'  infection  first  began.— Pop^. 
This  may  be  defended  by  saying,  that  the  poet  has,  perhaps, 
used  the  word  ovprjaQ  in  its  foreign  acceptation  of  sentinels^ 
not  in  its  proper  sense,  of  tmdes. 

So  also  in  the  passage  where  it  is  said  of  Dolon — 

EcSoC  jUCV  ilfV  KOKOQ 

•••  Of  form  unhappy 

The  meaning  is,  not,  that  his  person  was  deformed^  but, 
that  hiB  face  was  ugly;  for  the  Cretans  use  the  word 
cvccScc— "^^  toell'formed'''^to  express  a  beautiful  face. 
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Again— 

Here,  the  meaimig  18  not,  ^^mix  it  tlrmig^  ai  for  intrai* 

peiate  drinkeiB;  but,  ^  mix  it  qmetlyr 
2.  The  foUowipg  pnnnBgfui  may  be  defended  bj  metapkwr-^ 
«  Now  pleaMg  sleep  had  feil'd  oidi  aoitel  eje  i 
"^  Stretch'd  in  the  teaU  the  Gredaa  leaden  lie ; 
"  Th'  immortals  shamba*d  on  their  thrones  aboTe." — Pope. 

Agwi — 

**  When  on  the  Trcjan  plain  his  antiooi  eye 
«  Watchful  htJU^d.\ 

And— 

AvXciiv  avpiyywvO^  i/iuSov  ••• 

For,  o/l,  is  put  metaphariealfyy  instead  of  many;  all  being 

a  9peci0$  of  nutny.    Here  also— 

*  The  Bear  alame, 

«  Sdll  shines  eialted  in  th' ethereal  plaia, 

**  Nor  bathes  his  flaning  forehead  in  the  BaiaT—Pc^pe* 

Aloney  is  metaphorical :  the  most  remarbMe  thing  in  any 
kind,  we  speak  of  as  the  oafy  one. 
We  may  have  reoonrse  also, 

5.  To  <iccent:  as  the  following  passage— 

AiSo/bicv  8c  ol  cvxoc  fl/KoAu... 
And  this— TO  ficv  ov  rannrvOerai  i^/3py— were  defsnded 
by  Hippioi  of  Thasos. 

4.  To  punctuation ;  as  in  the  passage  of  EmpedoeUs  : — 
Alxfja  Sf  Ovnr*  if  vovro  ra  irpcv  ^loOov  atfavor'  iiiHif, 

Zwpa  Tt  ra  irpcv  &iepi|ro 

things,  before  MMnorlaJ; 

Jforf a/ beeame,  aad  Msjc'il  6^^e,  mmta'dL 

6.  To  am^iHty;    as  in— irapiyx>K»y  &  »3U«v  w5— 
vrhere  the  word  wkmw  »  ambiguous* 
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6.  To  euitinMrj^  ipeecA :  thus,  wine  mixed  with  water,  or 
whatever  is  poured  (mi  to  drink  {»s  wine,  is  called  ocvoc-^ 
^eine :  henoe,  OiMnymede  is  said — Au  oivoxo^vuv — to  '^  pour 
the  mne  to  Jove  :'*^  though  wine  is  not  the  liquor  of  the 
Crods.    This,  however,  may  also  be  defended  by  metaphor. 

Thus,  again,  artificers  in  iron  are  called  xaXiceiC)  literally 
hnjusiers.  Of  this  kind  is  the  expression  of  the  poet-* 
KvtijMC  vcorcvierot;  Katrtrtnpoio, 

7.  When  a  word,  in  any  passage,  appears  to  express  a 
contradiction,  we  must  consider,  in  how  many  diffisrent  semes 
it  may  there  be  taken.    Here,  for  instance-*^ 

...  rgp  la\tro  \a\Kiov  ijXOQ — 
**  There  stuck  the  \ance**^Pope, 
the  meaning  is,  was  stopped  only,  or  repelled. 

Of  how  numy  different  senses  a  word  is  capable,  may  best 
be  discovered  by  considering  the  different  senses  that  are 
opposed  U>\i. 

We  may  also  say,  with  Olauco,  that  some  critics,  first 
take  things  for  granted  without  foundation,  and  then  argue 
from  these  previous  decisions  of  their  own ;  and,  having 
once  pronounced  their  judgment,  condemn,  as  an  inconsist^ 
once,  whatever  is  contrary  to  their  preconceived  opinion. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  cavil  of  the  critics  concerning  Icarius. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  they 
thence  infer  the  absurdity  of  supposing  Telemachus  not  to 
have  seen  him  when  he  went  to  Lacedsemon.  But,  perhaps, 
what  the  Cephalenians  say  may  be  the  truth.  They  assert, 
that  the  wife  of  Ulysses  was  of  their  country,  and  that  the 
name  of  her  father  was  not  Icarius,  but  Icadius.  The  ob- 
jection itself,  therefore,  is  probably  founded  on  a  mistake. 

The  impossible,  in  general,  is  to  be  justified  by  referring, 
either  to  tho  end  of  poetry  itself)  or  to  what  is  best,  or  to 
opinion. 
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For,  with  respect  to  poetry^  impoBsibilities,  rendered  pro^ 
bable^  Bxe  preferable  to  things  improbaUe^  though  pasMle. 

With  respect  also  to  what  is  beit^  the  imitations  of  poetry 
should  resemble  the  paintings  of  Zeuxis:  the  example 
should  be  more  perfect  than  nature. 

To  opinion^  or  what  is  commonly  said  to  he^  may  be  re- 
ferred even  such  things  as  are  improbahh  and  absurd ;  and 
it  may  also  be  said,  that  events  of  that  kind  are^  sometimes^ 
not  really  improbable ;  since,  '^  it  is  probable,  that  many 
things  should  happen  contrary  to  probability.^ 

When  things  are  said,  which  appear  to  be  cantradiciofy^ 
wo  must  examine  them  as  we  do  in  logical  confutation : 
whether  the  same  thing  be  spoken  of;  whether  in  the  same 
respect^  and  in  the  same  sense.        ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

ImprobaUlity^  and  vicious  manners^  when  excused  by  no 
necessity,  are  just  objects  of  critical  censure.  Such  is  the 
improbability  in  the  JSgeus  of  Euripides^  and  the  vicious 
character  of  Menelaus  in  his  Orestes. 

Thus,  the  sources  from  which  the  critics  draw  their  objec-^ 
turns  are  five  .*  they  object  to  things  as  impoetihle^  or  impro- 
hahle^  or  of  immoral  tendency ^  or  contradictory^  or  contrary 
to  technical  accuracy.  The  anstcers^  which  are  twelve  in 
number,  may  be  deduced  from  what  has  been  said. 

XXVI. — It  may  be  inquired,  farther,  which  of  the  two 
imitations,  the  epic,  or  the  tr<ifficy  deserves  the  prefer* 
ence. 

If  that,  which  is  the  least  vulgar  or  popular  of  the  two, 
be  the  best,  and  that  be  such,  which  is  calculated  for  the 
better  sort  of  spectators — ^the  imitation,  which  extends  to 
every  circumstance,  must,  evidently,  be  the  most  vulgar,  or 
popular ;  for  there,  the  imitators  have  recourse  to  every 
kind  of  motion  and  gesticulation,  as  if  the  audience,  without 
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the  aid  of  action,  were  incapable  of  understanding  them ; 
like  bad  flute-players,  who  whirl  themselves  round,  when 
they  would  imitate  the  motion  of  the  discus,  and  pull  the 
Goryphseus,  when  Scylla  is  the  subject.  Such  is  Tragedy. 
It  may  also  be  compared  to  what  the  modem  actors  are  in 
the  estimation  of  their  predecessors ;  for,  Myniseus  used  to 
call  CaUippides^  on  account  of  his  intemperate  action,  the 
€^:  and  Tyndarm  was  censured  on  the  same  account. 
What  these  performers  are  with  respect  to  their  predecessors, 
the  tragic  imitation,  when  entire,  is  to  the  epic.  The  latter, 
then,  it  is  urged,  addresses  itself  to  hearers  of  the  better 
sort,  to  whom  the  addition  of  gesture  is  superfluous ;  but 
Tragedy  is  for  the  people ;  and  being  therefore  the  most 
vulgar  kind  of  imitation,  is  evidently  the  inferior. 

But  now,  in  the  first  place,  this  censure  falls,  not  upon 
the  poefs  art,  but  upon  that  of  the  actor ;  for  the  gesticula- 
tion may  be  equally  laboured  in  the  recitation  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  was  by  Sosistratus;  and  in  singing,  as  by 
Mnasitheus  the  Opuntian, 

Again — All  gesticulation  is  not  to  be  condemned,  since 
even  all  dancing  is  not ;  but  such  only  as  is  unbecoming — 
such  as  was  objected  to  CaUippideSy  and  is  now  objected  to 
others,  whose  gestures  resemble  thoso  of  immodest  wo- 
men. 

Farther — Tragedy,  as  well  as  the  epic,  is  capable  of 
producing  its  effect,  even  without  action ;  we  can  judge  of 
it  perfectly  by  reading.  If,  then,  in  other  respects,  Tragedy 
be  superior,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  fault  here  objected  is  not 
essential  to  it. 

Tragedy  has  the  advantage  in  the  following  respects.  It 
-possesses  all  that  is  possessed  by  the  epic ;  it  might  even 
adopt  its  metre ;  and  to  this  it  makes  no  inconsiderable 
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addition,  in  the  music  and  the  decoration ;  by  the  latter  of 
which,  the  illusion  is  heightened,  and  the  pleasure,  arising 
from  the  action,  is  rendered  more  sensible  and  striking. 

It  has  the  advantage  of  greater  clearness  and  distinctness 
of  impression,  as  well  in  reading  ,  as  m  representation. 

It  has  also  that,  of  attaining  the  end  of  its  imitation  in 
a  shorter  compass :  for  the  effect  is  more  pleasurable,  when 
produced  by  a  short  and  close  series  of  impressions,  than 
when  weakened  by  diffiision  through  a  long  extent  of  time ; 
as  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles,  for  example,  would  be,  if  it 
were  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  the  lUad.  Farther :  there 
is  less  wnity  in  all  epic  imitation ;  as  appears  from  this— 
that  any  epic  poem  will  furnish  matter  for  severed  tragedies. 
For,  supposing  the  poet  to  choose  a  fable  strictly  cne^  the 
consequence  must  be,  either,  that  his  poem,  if  proportion- 
ably  contracted,  will  appear  curtailed  and  defective,  or, 
if  extended  to  the  usual  length,  will  become  weak,  and,  as 
it  were,  diluted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose  him  to 
employ  several  fables — ^that  is,  a  iable  composed  of  several 
actions — ^his  imitation  is  no  longer  strictly  one.  The  Iliads 
for  example,  and  the  Odyssey  contain  many  such  subordinate 
parts,  each  of  which  has  a  certain  magnitude,  and  unity, 
of  its  own  ;  yet  is  the  construction  of  those  poems  as  per- 
fect, and  as  nearly  approaching  to  the  imitation  of  a  ^inglo 
action,  as  possible. 

If,  then,  Tragedy  be  superior  to  the  Epic  in  all  these 
respects,  and  also  in  the  peculiar  end  at  which  it  aims  (for, 
each  species  ought  to  afford,  not  any  sort  of  pleasure  in- 
discriminately, but  such  only  as  has  been  pointed  out),  it 
evidently  follows,  that  Tragedy,  as  it  attains  more  effec- 
tually the  end  of  the  art  itself,  must  deserve  the  prefer* 
ence* 
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And  thuB  much  concerning  tragic  and  epic  poetry  in 
general^  and  their  several  species — ^the  num^r  and  the  differ- 
enees  of  their  parts — ^the  causes  of  their  beauties  and  their 
defects — ^the  censures  of  critics,  and  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  to  be  anstoered. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SECTION.  I. 

Greek    Prosody, 

1.  A  SHORT  or  doubtful  vowel  before  two  consonants  or  a 
double  letter,  in  the  same  or  different  words,  is  generally 
long.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  take  place  when  the  lat- 
ter consonant  is  a  liquid.  In  Epic  Poetry,  they  occur  only 
in  proper  names,  and  in  those  words,  which  could  not  be 
used  in  any  other  position.  In  Pastoral,  Elegiac,  and  Epi- 
grammatic verse,  the  syllable  is  more  frequently  short.  In 
Dramatic  poetry,  the  following  rules  may  be  observed: 
A  short  vowel  before  a  soft  or  eupirate  mute  followed  by 
a  liquid,  and  before  a  middle  mute  followed  by  p,  remains 
short.  In  Tragedy,  the  syllable,  if  not  final,  is  often  long, 
and  it  is,  even  then,  long  in  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Tyr.  iv  ovitpaaT 

A  short  vowel  before  a  middle  mute  followed  by  A,  /bi,  or  v, 
lengthens  the  syllable  in  all  Dramatic  Poetr}\  The  reason 
of  this  difference  between  Heroic  and  Dramatic  Poetry 
may  be  this.  In  the  grave,  majestic  cadence  of  Heroic 
verse.  Spondees  are  frequent;  but  the  Iambs  and  Tribrachs 
of  the  language  of  the  stage  require  short  syllables.  Hence 
the  doubtful  vowel  in  ^ 0av(i>,  00/vci>,  rlvfo^  &'c.  is  long  in 
Homer,  and  short  in  Iambic  Metre.    It  is  remarkable  that 
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the  short  syllable  prevails,  m  proportion  as  the  style  ap- 
proaches to  that  of  conversation.  When  the  syllable  is 
lengthened  before  two  consonants,  the  vowel  in  pronuncia- 
tion assumes  one  or  both  of  them,  as  riic-vov,  or,  riicv-ov ; 
when  the  syllable  remains  short,  the  vowel  concludes  it,  as 
Tf-fcvov.  So  in  Latin  the  first  syllable  in  Atlas,  &c.  is  some- 
times short,  because  it  is  pronounced  A-tlas.  When  the 
vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants,  Ihe  latter  of  which  is 
not  a  liquid,  or  by  two  liquids,  the  syllable  is  long  in  every 
species  of  poetry.  Hence,  if  we  find  Se  Sica/LiavS/ooy,  irapu 
araOfitf^  we  must  observe  that  KafiavSpov  was  the  ancient 
form,  and  that  some  MSS.  have  trap  araOiii}. 

2.  A  short  vowel  is  sometimes  made  long,  in  Heroic  verse, 
before  a  single  consonant,  particularly  before  a  liquid,  and 
before  p,  which  seem  to  have  the  property  of  doubling  them- 
selves in  pronunciation ;  this  principally  occurs  in  the  caesura, 
and  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  ictus.  A  short  syllable  is 
often  made  long  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  digam- 
mated  vowel,  as  oc  ot,  for  Foe.  A  short  vowel  is  said  some- 
times to  be  made  long  by  the  force  of  the  accent :  thus 
Homer  has  made  the  penultima  in  *i\lov  long.  In  other 
instances,  perhaps,  the  same  cause  has  shortened  a  long 
syllable,  as  loic  lyi>  ircpt,  where  the  last  syllable  in  Icnc  seems 
to  be  short  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  voice  on  the 
first,  although  that  elevation  does  not  naturally  lengthen 
the  syllable. 

3.  When  three  short  syllables  come  together,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  sake  of  the  measure  in  Heroic  verse,  that 
one*  should  be  made  long,  as  nplafilSriQ.  Thus  Gv  is  short 
in  ^vyanipy  and  long  in  ivyarlpeg ;  so  also  though  A  priva^ 

*  Generally  the  first,  and  that  too  in  the  metrical  arsis. 

s 
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live  is  generally  short,  it  is  lengthened  in  some  words  of 
more  than  three  syllables :  as,  aOavarog. 

4.  A  vowel  is  made  short  before  another,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, as  among  the  Latins,  if  the  vowel  is  donbtftd ;  as, 

8,  A  vowel  before  another  does  not  suffer  elimon^  as  in 
Latin,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  unless  an  apostrophe  is  substi- 
tuted. The  vowels  cut  off  by  apostrophe  are  a,  «,  i,  o,  and 
the  diphthongs  at  and  oi ;  but  irtpi  and  irpo  never,  and  da- 
tives of  the  third  declension,  and  fnoi  and  arot^  seldom,  lose 
their  final  vowel.  The  elision  of  diphthongs  takes  place  in 
verbs  only :  instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
fragments  of  the  new  Comedy. 

6.  A  long  vowel,  or  a  diphthong,  is  generally  shcn^ned 
at  the  end,  and  sometimes  at  the  beginning,  of  a  word, 
before  a  vowel ;  as  o?k(^  cy,  ttoicc,  so  also  in  Latin,  Peli5 
Ossam,  servant  te  amice,  Virg.  Si  me  amas,  Hor.  The 
long  vowel  or  diphthong  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
two  short  vowels.  If  the  latter  is  supposed  to  suffer  elision, 
the  former  will  of  course  remain  short ;  as,  o?ico'  Iv.  If  the 
final  vowel  or  diphthong  has  the  arsis,  it  remains  long.  The 
Ghreek  Dramatic*  writers  never  admit  in  Iambic  and  Tro- 
chaic metres  the  hiatus^  occasioned  by  a  vowel  or  diphthong 
at  the  end  of  one  word  being  shortened  before  the  com- 
mencing vowel  of  the  next ;  except  in  exclamations ;  as, 
&  oJfTOQ ;  Epic  writers  admit  the  hiatus  occasioned  by  a 
long  vowel  before  another  in  arsis  as  well  as  in  thesis,  also 
in  those  words  which  do  not  admit  of  elision,  as  rl  tariVy 
under  which  head  may  be  classed  genitives  ending  in  ao  and 
oco*    The  Roman  Poets,  to  whose  language  the  apostrophe 

*  The  ancient  Greek  Epic  Poets  appear  to  make  hiatuses  oflener 
than  they  really  do,  because  they  used  the  digamma. 
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lis  unknown^  apt)l^ve  of  the  hiatus  in  scarcely  any  besides 
long  syllables,  and  even  those  long  syllables  are  open  m  d«U5- 
tylic  numbers  only :  necessarily,  when  a  short  syllable  fol- 
lows, so  that  synizesis  cannot  take  place,  as,  *'  Lamentis 
gemituque  et  fsemineo  ululatu  f  ^  not  necessarily,  when  the 
following  syllable,  being  long,  allows  of  synizesis,  as,  ''  Ne* 
reidum  matri  et  Neptuno  -ffigeo,^''  or  where,  when  a  long 
syllable  follows,  the  open  syllable  is  made  short,  as,  ^'  InsulsB 
lonio  in  magno.'*^  A  hiatus  in  a  short  syllable  is  very  rare ; 
nor  is  it  excusable,  except  where  the  punctuation  occasions 
a  pause,  as  in  Virgil.    Mn.  1,  405.  Eel.  2,  53. 

7.  A  syllable  formed  by  contraction  or  crasis,  is  long ;  as, 
Sfug,  ifig.  Crasis,  used  principally  by  Attic  writers,  is 
made  by  those,  or  nearly  those  words  only,  which  coalesce 
in  the  sense  also,  as  one  notion  or  idea,  whence  the  most 
frequent  crasis  is  in  the  article  and  noun,  as,  'avT;/o,  roS/oyov, 
also  in  some  particles,  as,  rav^  for  rol  av.  It  is  more  un- 
usual in  a  pronoun  and  Verb,  as,  ^''x^  ^^  ^  ^X^*  It  is  to 
be  understood  in  general,  that  the  long  vowels  a,  ty,  (u,  easily 
dissolve  in  crasis  with  a  short  initial  one,  which  is  almost 
only  c;  as  does  the  diphthong  ov,  which  appears  to  be 
nothing  but  a  substitute  for  a  vowel  which  wanted  a  proper 
diaracter  among  the  Greeks.  Kai  makes  a  crasis  with  all 
vowels  and  diphthongs :  seldom,  however,  with  i,  and  Por* 
son  observes,  that  it  is  not  united  with  ac},  or  with  cS,  ex* 
c<9pt  in  compound  words. 

8.  Two  successive  vowels,  forming  two  syllables,  even  in 
different  words,  frequently  coalesce  in  poetry ;  thus  ^oc 
becomes  a  monosyllable,  xf>vcrl(|i  a  dissyllable,  ti  ovk  are  pro* 
nouncedasone  syllable;  this  union,which  is  called  Synizesis,  or 
Sjmecphonesis,  is  most  used  in  genitives  ending  incoic  and  iwv, 
as  wihi^g^  ir^ttav.  In  epic  poetry,  the  two  vowels  pronounced 
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together  are  even  made  short  before  another  vowel  following^) 
but  scarcely  any  where  except  in  the  second  syllable  of  a 
dactyl:  as,  dlvSpit^  Ifp^Zofuvoi.  The  correption  of  two 
short  vowels  conjoined  by  synecphonesis  is  very  uncommon; 
Pindar,  however,  appears  to  have  made  OcuC)  ^  a  monosyl- 
lable, short.  A  synecphonesis  of  the  letter  v  with  another 
vowel  following  it  is  rather  uncommon,  although  used  in 
datives,  as  vUvi.  Of  i  too  and  a  following  vowel  the  synec- 
phonesis is  rare :  as  Kapdlag.  so  in  Latin,  abietibus ;  the 
synecphonesis  in  the  i  of  the  dative  singular  of  the  third 
declension  is  remarkable :  as  that  letter  cannot  be  there 
elided,  it  is  pronounced  together  with  a  following  vowel :  as, 
aaripL  6iru)ptvi^  IvaXlyKiov.  That  synecphonesis  cannot  take 
place  in  datives  plural  is  apparent  from  their  assuming  the 
V  i^i^KvcntKov  before  a  vowel :  and  the  i  in  those  datives 
cannot  be  elided  in  the  Attic  dialect. 

9.  With  the  ancient  Epic  Poets  the  accent  had  great 
power  both  in  lengthening  syllables  on  which  it  was  placed, 
and  in  shortening  those  which  it  either  followed  or  pre- 
ceded ;  as,  Ac JAov,  cirei?),  aytlptSjfuvy  iiog  6  TavO\  (as  stated 
before.) 

10.  The  Csesura,  and  the  Arsis,  or  elevation  of  the  voice, 
otherwise  called  the  metrical  Ictus,  have  the  effect  of  length- 
ening short  syllables. 

11.  Punctuation,  since  it  requires  a  stop  and  pause  of 
the  voice,  occasions  sometimes  a  short  final  syllable  in  cer- 
tain kinds  of  verses,  as  dochmiac,  to  be  made  long.  This 
takes  place  chiefly  after  compellation  or  address,  exclama- 
tion, and  interrogation :  and  that  too  among  the  Roman 
dramatic  writers  even  in  Trochaic  numbers.  Punctuation 
also  serves  in  some  places  to  excuse  hiatus. 

12.  Words  compounded  and  derived  Mow  the  quantity 
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of  their  primitives;  as,  arlfiog  from  rlfifi.  '*Api,  Ipi,  /3f)£,Svc>^a, 
are  short  in  composition. 

Tlav  in  the  beginning  of  compound  words  is  short :  as, 
Travaxaidiv ;  Sc,  <n;c>  and  nvp  are  short  in  composition  :  as, 
ovjSdiirfjc ;  A  privative  is  generally  short. 

13.  The  Doric  a  for  tj  or  ov  is  long;  the  iEolic  a  is  short; 
as,  vvfjL^a  ^(\ri ;  A  is  long  before  fxa  in  verbals  derived  from 
the  first  person  of  the  perfect  passive :  as,  Spafia ;  nouns  in 
awv  lengthen  the  penultima ;  as,  Maxacuv  :  neuters  in  avov 
shorten  it ;  as,  Spiiravov  :  A  is  long  in  most  proper  names 
in  arijc  and  artg  :  as,  Ev^parnc ;  also  in  some  proper  names 
of  the  feminine  gender  in  die ;  as,  Naic ;  but  masculines 
have  the  penult,  short,  as,  TavaVc  ;  it  is  long  in  numerals  : 
as,  TpicLKomoQ :  short  in  patronymics  in  aSi^C)  os  IlijXijVaSnc ; 
also  in  adverbs  in  aKig  and  aice :  as,  TrJAXaiccc  -  also  in  dimi- 
nutives in  aSioy,  aicioy,  apiovj  ar<ov,  as,  Sopariov^  except 
those  from  long  primitives :  as,  OwpaKiov. 

14.  Patronymics  and  other  nouns  in  ivri  ara  generaUy 
long:  as,  NijpIyTi,  iurrlvn,  except  clXaircvi},  and  fem.  adj. 
from  masculines  in  ivoc,  as  icc/oSivi}.  Also  nouns  in  vrrig  and 
«ric,  aj3,  iroXlriyc>  ttoXIticj  except  some  verbals,  as,  Kptrrig.  I 
is  generally  short  in  diminutives  in  lov  and  eSeov,  as,  KovpXSiovj 
except  IjuarTSioy,  apyvplSiovj  &c.  The  latter  are  formed 
from  the  diminutives  Ijtcareoy ,  apyipiov^  and  are  by  Attic 
orasis  for  I/uarcfScov,  &c.  It  is  short  also  in  adjectives  in 
XvoQ :  as,  dvOptinrivoQ^  &c.  except  opOplvdg^  oirwpivoc^  which 
however  are  also  found  with  the  penult  short.  Also  in  de« 
rivatives  in  t<ng  and  iroc :  as,  KpXaiQy  a^OiroC)  &c.  in  cicoc 
and  i/Lioc :  as,  7r/>aicr?ic^c9  v6<nXfioQ^  &c.  also  in  patronymics 
in  XSriC'  as,  NcoropeSijCj  &;c.  diminutives  in  iScvC)  as,  AvictScvc; 
in  (Xoc ;  as,  vaimXog,  &c.  Oomparatives  in  itav  are  short 
in  Homer,  long  in  Attic  writers.    Nouns  in  loiv,  increasing 
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phort  in  tho  genitive,  lengthen  the  penult,  aa  ^Aftfliovy  fro. 
increasing  long,  shorten  it :  as,  AevicaXTbiy ;  the  penult,  is 
common  in  Kpovdov^  'Opcoiy, 

15.  The  penult,  of  verbals  in  vdrcc  is  short;  as,  Xinric; 
also  of  polysyllable  nouns  in  tivi},  and  of  some  in  vriic,  aa, 
yilBoavini^  j3paSvri|c :  also  of  diminutives  in  vXoc,  as,  /i/kkS- 
Xoc '  in  most  adj.  in  woe  and  vpo^ ;  as,  ir/(rvpoci  j3Xo(ru/odc> 
&c.  except  Icrx^poC)  &e. — Y  is  long  in  verbals  endii^  io 
v/io,  v/LioC)  vn]p,  vr(iif» ;  as,  Xu/ua :  generally  also  in  vroc* 
vrqc,  and  vric ;  as,  TrpcdrjSvrviCs  except  some  derived  from 
preterites,  as,  Xvroc>  Svtoq,  Ovtoq^  ^vroc>  &c.  and  their 
compounds. 

16.  PeniUtima  of  tenses  of  verbs.  Verbs  in  avw  havq 
the  penult,  of  the  present  short ;  except  Uavis)  and  jcixovfu. 
Verbs  in  ecu  generally  have  the  penult,  of  the  present  long. 
Verbs  in  lycu,  as  ^0cv(ii«  have  the  penult,  of  the  present  long 
in  Homer,  short  in  the  Attic  tragic  writers.  Verbs  iq 
vvcu,  v/oa>,  and  vx<k»9  generally  have  the  penult,  of  the  pre- 
sent long ;  as,  I0i;i;ai :  but  verbs  derived  from  the  futures  of 
these  are  short ;  as,  kv/>I(ii.  The  reduplication  of  verbs  in 
fu  is  short ;  as,  StSwfii.  Y  is  short  in  polysyllable  verbs  iu 
vfu ;  except  in  the  singular  of  the  present  active,  and  the 
third  person  plural ;  as,  Zf{)yvvfUp  K^vyvv^t ;  but  in  dis- 
syllables it  is  long  throughout ;  as,  8i;0i,  iSi/riiv.  Verba  of 
the  fourth  conjugation,  particularly  those  in  vio  and  pco, 
have  the  doubtful  vowel  before  the  liquid  generally  lopg  iq 
the  presents  and  imperfects,  and  in  the  first  aorists  aotiya 
and  middle,  and  short  in  the  futures  and  second  aoriata. 
The  quantity  of  all  tenses  generally  remains  the  same  aa  in 
the  tense,  from  which  they  are  formed ;  as,  Kplvw,  ck/oIvov, 
KfSiviy  KUpvca.  If  the  first  future  is  long  by  position  only, 
the  penultima  of  the  perfect  is  short,  ^  ypi^i»ii  Y^pa^a^ 
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The  perfect  middle  generally  follows  the  quantity  of  the 
0eoond  aorist)  as,  Irt/irov,  rlrvTra ;  but  some  retain  the  long 
yowel  of  the  present ;  as,  irlirpaya,  KiKpaya^  KUplya,  tIt" 
plya,  ippiyay  fii^plOa,  vi^piKaf  fjUfxvKa,  &c.  In  the  Attio 
reduplication  the  penultima  is  short,  as,  bpipv\a.  The 
doubtful  vowels  before  m  are  always  long,  as,  nrv^aQi^ 
TiBvacrif  SeiKvvrn,  In  the  first  aorist  participle,  a<ra  is  long, 
as,  7v\lfaaa.  In  the  first  future,  a,  i,  and  v,  followed  by  aoi, 
are  short,  as,  ycXacu,  YEXaorai,  vo/uiScii,  voiiicna ;  but  acrcu  is 
long  from  verBiB  in  aei>  preceded  by  a  vowel,  or  in  pata^  as, 
0ca(r<u,  SpaffQ) ;  i(rui  and  vaoi  are  long  from  verbs  in  u»  pure, 
as,  rfiUj  Tiaru) ;  but  short  in  avitru),  pXvtriOt  Kvaoi,  fuBvtrWi 
fiiawf  TnitriM),  ravifaa), 

17*  Penultima  of  noims  and  adjectives  increasing  in  the 
genitive.  A  is  short,  as,  awfiarog ;  except  in  nouns  in  ay, 
avoC)  as,  Tirav,  riravoQy  (except  raXavog  and  jixAavoc*) 
The  Doric  genitive,  as,  ArpuSao^  fiovaaiov ;  and  the  follow- 
ing  wordSj  Kipag,  icpac,  ^piap^  ^ap,  /3Xa^,  Opa^y  dwpa^, 

KvoiSa^,  and  all  in  a^  pure,  as,  om^.  Homer  makes  the 
penult,  of  KiparoQ  short,  the  Attic  writers  long.  So  also 
he  makes  the  a  in  koXoq  long ;  the  Attic  and  Doric  poets 
short.  I  is  short,  as,  £p<c,  £/oeSoc ;  except  in  words  of  two 
terminations,  as,  StX^lv,  ScX^^C)  ScX^ivoc*  Monosyllables, 
as,  d^Ci  ^'ivoQ ;  but  A)Cf  dp)j«9  <^^^»  ^'Cs  X(i//|  vli//,  are  short. 
Nouns  making  <0oc,  as,  opviQ^  opv'So^^  and  those  making 
(^OC)  if  their  penult,  is  long,  as,  icvi7jtcic>  icvi^/iiSoc;  also 
nouns  in  i$,  170c  or  ikoc,  as,  /uacn-t^,  ^ofv<S ;  and  sometimes 
nouns  in  la,  iij,  as,  alicia,  vircpoTrXl?},  &c.  Y  is  short,  as, 
vvpj  itvpoQ ;  except  in  words  of  two  terminations,  as,  <^6pKvv 
and  ^opicuC)  with  j3o/uj3vS,  yiii//,  Ki)pv%^  SoiSvS,  jcoicici/S,  and 
Yfiv^.    Thus,  a  doubtful  vowel,  in  the  la^t  syllable  of  the 
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nominatiye,  generally  retains  its  quantity  in  the  penult,  of 
the  other  cases ;  as,  ytya^y  ytyam ;  o^Iq^  lSoc>  Im^  &c. 
The  doubtful  voweb  before  <re  are  long  in  the  dative  plural, 
when  the  dative  singular  is  long  by  position,  as,  rinpiuri. 

18.  Quantity  of  the  last  syllable.  A,  I,  Y,  final  are  short ; 
as,  rhv^a,  rlOrifu^  Soic/qv  :  but  words  in  Sa,  pa^  9a,  and  a 
pure,  have  the  a  long,  with  the  following  exceptions,  {Xc0a, 
ayicvpa^  uKavOa,  KipKvpciy  yl^vpa^  okvpa,  <rKo\6jrtvSpa, 
aifkipa,  ravaypa ;  compounds  of  fierpw^  as,  yiiapJbrpia ;  pa 
preceded  by  a  dipthong,  as,  /uol/oa,  (except  avpa^  Xavpoj 
irXeipa,  travpa ;)  verbals  in  r/><a,  as,  \paXTpia ;  derivatives 
from  adjectives  in  17C9  fls,  aXifitia ;  Sea,  Trorvco,  !a,  iiita^ 
liptiay  ayyeklna^  KcuSeca,  vaireiciy  fiaaikua.  Duals  of  the 
first  declension  have  the  a  long,  as,  povtra ;  also  oxytons  of 
the  first  declension,  as,  x^P^  *  accusatives  in  a  from  nouns 
in  cue,  generally  in  the  Attic  dialect ;  vocatives  from  proper 
names  in  ag^  as,  IlaXXa  ;  the  Doric  a,  as,  nay  a  for  Triryif ; 
but  the  JGolic  a  is  short,  and  hence  the  Latin  nominative 
in  a  is  short ;  the  word  BvXaKa  has  the  a  long.  The  names 
of  the  letters  have  i  long,  as,  ^,  irT,  as  also  the  word  KpT ; 
contracted  words,  as,  priTi  for  pfirii ;  the  Attic  paragoge,  as, 
ravTiy  ovToaiy  except  the  dative  plural,  as,  o-otot.  The 
imperfect,  second  aorist,  and  imperative  of  verbs  in  v/ie, 
have  V  long,  as,  l^v,  opvv  ;  vocatives  from  vc,  as,  pv ;  the 
names  of  letters,  as,  /lcv,  with  yp{f ;  avriKph  is  generally 
lengthened  by  the  arsis. 

19.  AN,  IN,  YN  final  are  short,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions— Av  long:  words  circumflexed,  as  ttSv.  Ox}rtons 
masculine,  as  Tirav.  These  adverbs,  ayav^  ivav^  Xtav^ 
iripav.  The  accusative  of  the  first  declension,  whose  nomi* 
native  is  long,  as,  ^cX(av.  Iv  long :  words  of  two  termina* 
tions,  as,  ScX^ly  and  ScX^ic ;  w^v  and  vpXv^  when  circum^ 
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flexed  on  the  laet ;  rlv,  Doric  for  <rol ;  ic^vtv,  vpiv  is  some- 
timee  long  in  Homer ;  nouzis  in  cv,  ivocy  aS)  pvrfldv^  Yv 
long :  words  of  two  terminations,  as,  ip6pKvv^  and  (p6pKVQ ; 
accusatives  from  vq  long,  as,  diftphv;  the  imperfect  and 
second  laorist  of  verbs  in  v/ii^  as,  ISbUvvv  ;  together  with 
fivv  and  vvv ;  but  when  vvv  is  an  enclitic,  it  is  generaUy 
short,  as,  rot  vvv. 

20.  AP,  YP  final  are  short,  except  Kap,  y^^ap^  i>pi^Pi  "frvp. 

21.  AS,  IS,  Y2  final  are  short :  except  Ac  long;  nomi- 
natives of  participles,  as  ru^ac ;  all  casc^  of  the  first  de- 
clension, as  Tafiiagj  povaag^  (but  the  Doric  accusative  is 
short,  as  vvfc^ac ;)  plural  accusatives  in  ac,  from  the  long  a 
in  the  accusative  singular  of  nouns  in  cue,  as  ImriaQ ;  nouns 
in  acv  ai/roc,  as  Acac;  with  piXag  and  raXag.  Ig  long: 
words  of  two  terminations^  as,  ScX^ic  and  SeX^/i; ;  hyper- 
dissyllables,  with  two  short  syllables  before  the  last,  as, 
KoXafiig ;  nouns  in  £c  increasing  long,  as,  Kvripig ;  with  Kig^ 
Ki6g;  Spvig,  which  makes  opviog  and  opvWog^  has  the 
tenmnation  common.  Yg  long:  words  of  two  termina- 
tions, as,  ipopKvg  and  ^((picvy ;  monosyllables,  as,  pvg ;  with 
Kwfivg ;  oxytons  making  the  genitive  in  oc  pure,  as,  irXijOuc? 
but  these  are  sometimes  short ;  imperfects,  second  aorists, 
and  participles  of  verbs  in  v/tic,  as,  2^vc,  Z^vyvvg, 
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SECTION  II. 


Greek  Metres. 


1.  A  long  sylkble  consists  of  two  times ;  two  short  syl- 
lables are  oonsidered  equal  to  one  long. 

2.  Metre,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  means  an  arrange* 
ment  of  syllables  and  feet  in  verse,  according  to  certain 
rules ;  and  applies  not  only  to  an  entire  verse,  but  to  part 
of  a  verse,  or  any  number  of  verses.  But  a  metre,  in  a 
specific  sense,  means  either  a  foot,  or  the  union  of  two 
feet ;  it  is  applied  to  two  feet,  because  the  person  who  beat 
time  during  the  dramatic  recitations  raised  his  foot  but 
once  for  each  pair  of  feet  pronounced. 

Bhythm  respects  the  titne  only,  and  is  a  general  name 
expressing  the  proportion  that  subsists  between  the  parts 
of  time  employed  in  the  pronunciation  of  different  feet ; 
the  least  division  of  which  is  that  which  is  employed  in  the 
pronunciation  of  a  short  syllable.  This  is  Quinctilian'^s 
sense.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  and  is  synonymous  with  harmony.  Metre 
respects  both  the  time  and  order  of  the  syllables.  The 
Bhythm  of  a  Dactyl  and  Anapsest  is  the  same,  the  Metre 
different.  The .  distinction  is  similar  to  that  of  Combina- 
tions and  Permutations  in  Arithmetic. 

3.  A  foot  consists  of  two  or  more  syllables,  connected 
and  arranged  according  to  established  rules,  and  forming 
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part  of  a  yei«ie«  A  vame*  is  a  eertain  number  of  conneoted 
feet,  forming  a  line  of  poetry ;  it  is  derived  from  ''Vertere,'*' 
because  at  the  close  of  each  line,  the  reader  necessarily 
turns  to  the  beginning  of  another.  Scanning^  is  the  di- 
viding of  a  verse  into  the  feet  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
the  assigning  of  their  proper  quantity  to  the  constituent 
syllables  in  each  foot.  A  certain  number  of  connected 
syllables  is  called  a  foot,  because  by  the  aid  of  these  feet, 
the  voice  steps  along  through  the  verse  in  a  measured  pace. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  dancing,  which  by  Simonidos 
was  called  silent  poetry,  and  poetry  speaking  dance  ;  a 
poetical  foot  has  abo  been  compared  to  a  bar  in  music. 

4.  TahlsofFeet. 

}    Twotlme^    {^rv^J'^'l'^  ^^'f"  "^-"^^  w 

fFrom  lavTM,  to  abuM.    ArdiUocut  ^ . 
used  it  in  Mtire  .  .         ^  ~ 

From  Tp/x«<Vi  to  run— «lio  called 
Choree,  ttom  iU  use  In  the  chorua  "  ^ 
So  called  from  its  quantity       •        \/  \j  \j 

iBeeauae  oaed  ht  raSc  ^woviatc  •         -  - 

I  From  &iravai«iv,  being  ttmck  con-  ^  ^  _ 
I     trary  to  the  dactyl      -  -         "^  y^  ^ 

4^  From  a<&rrvXoc,  •  flnger  -         -  v  w 

Abo  called  ScoUua,  from  lU  um  in  ^  ^ 

Scoliaoreatcbei        .  -  ^ 

From  wpo«<\«i»a^o,the  word  of  com-  ^  »*  w  v/ 
,    mand    .  -         .         •         '^ 

BecauM  inTcnted  or  uaed  ^7  ^*  »  ^  _ 
Cretans  .  .  •  ^ 


Pyrrich 

lambui 

Trochee 

Tribrach 

Spondee 

Anapcett 

Dactyl. 

Ampbibradiyi 

Frocdeuimalicus       w 

Cietto  or  Ampblmacfr 

Baocbfuf 

Antlbacchius 

latPcoa 

3nd  Paeon 

SrdP0on 

4tbP«on 


Fourtimei, 


►  Five  timet, 


Cretans 
Used  in  DIthyrambIc  Hymns,  in  ho-       ^  ^ 

nor  of  Bacchus  •  - 

Or  Pallmbacchius,  the  converse  of  _  .  ^ 

theBaocbiuf  •         * 


So  called  from  their  use  in  the  Tm* 
onic  Hymns. 


-  V  V  v/ 
v  •  v  v 

\j  \j  \j  '^ 


^  The  Greek  term  for  verse  is  arlxou  a  rank,  or  row,  on  account  of 
the  arrantrement  of  the  words;  hence  V<^^X'^»  &  hemistich,  or  half  a 
▼erse,  and  )Wix«v,  a  distich,  Ac, 

f  From  **  ScanderCy'  to  climb. 
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MoloMtu 
Clioriambiif    - 
AnUiput        - 
look  •  M^Jore 
look  a  Minore 
DlUmbua 
Ditrocboeuf     . 

1ft  Epitrit  . 

Sod  Epitrit  . 

Srd  EpiUit  - 

4th  Epitrit  . 

Di^Mmdeuf 


VSixtimei,     < 


Fkom  tba  KoIomI,  who  UMd  it  •        -  »  « 

Compoaiided  of  •  choree  end  an       .... 
iambOM  -  -  -         -  V  w  - 

From  drawing  opposite  to  •  Cho.  ^ 

The  fkvorite  foot  of  the  loniant 

Ditto 
The  lamUc  Sysygy 
The  Trochaic  Sysygf   - 


\/  v  —  — 
V  -  v  - 


Seren  timet,  *« 


v/  •   -  . 

The  Epltrit«  are  to  called  because 

they  have  three  long  sjllables,  and  *-  v/  —    — ' 

TpiTpy  a  third  short  one,  ^ir<  in  _  «  ^  _ 
addition. 

-  -   -  \^ 


Eight  times,       Two  Spondees 


5.  Though  it  might  be  supposed,  that  all  feet  in  which 
the  number  of  times  is  equal,  are  isochronous,  and  thereforo 
capable  of  being  used  for  each  other,  yet  it  is  not  so ;  an 
Iambus,  for  instance,  cannot  be  substituted  for  a  Trochee. 
Those  feet  only  are  considered  isochronous,  in  which  the 
Mochronunn  is  Bimilarly  posited.     ThuB- 


W 


are 


isochronous; 


V- 


-  are 
\j  not* 


6.  Verses  are  termed  Monometer,  Dimeter,  Trimeter, 
&c.  as  they  consist  respectively  of  one,  two,  or  thre 
metres.  In  Anapsestic,  Iambic,  and  Trochaic  verse,  a 
metre  consists  of  two  feet ;  in  other  species  of  verse,  ono 
foot  constitutes  a  metre.  In  Anapaestic,  Iambic,  and 
Trochaic  verse  therefore,  a  Monometer  contains  two  feet, 
a  Dimeter  four  feet,  &c. ;  in  the  other  species,  a  Mono- 
meter  contains  only  one  foot,  a  Dimeter  two,  &c.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  when  the  predominant 
foot  (the  foot  from  which  the  metre  derives  its  name,) 
consists  of  four  times,  we  scan  either  with  or  without 
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Bipodke ;  (thus  Dactyliofl  are  scanned  without,  Anapeestics 
with  Dipodise;)  if  of  leas  than  four  times,  always  with 
Dipodise ;  if  of  more,  always  without  them.  Thus  Iambics 
and  Trochaics  always  with  Dipodise,  but  Ghoriambics, 
Antispastics,  &c.  always  without  them. 

7.  A  Metre,  in  its  signification  of  two  feet,  is  othennse 
called  Syzygy  ((rvZvyta)^  or  Dipodia.  By  some,  the  term 
Syzygy  is  applied  to  the  combination  of  two  simple  but 
miequal  feet,  as  a  Trochee  and  Iambus ;  the  term  Dipodia 
to  the  combination  of  two  simple  and  equal  feet,  as  two 
Iambi;  it  is  then  otherwise  called  Tautopodia :  most  usually, 
however,  the  combination  of  two  disyllabic  feet  is  called  a 
Dipodia,  and  that  of  two  trisyllabic,  or  of  a  disyllabic  and 
trisyllabic,  a  Syzygy. 

8.  The  metrical  Ictus,  occurring  twice  in  each  Dipodia, 
seems  to  have  struck  the  ear  in  pairs,  .being  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  one  place  than  in  the  other.  Accordingly, 
each  pair  was  once  marked  by  the  percussion  of  the  musi- 
cian's foot :  ^'  Pede  ter  percusso'*''  is  Horace's  phrase  when 
speaking  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter. 

9.  Verses  are  denominated  Acatalectic,  Gatalectic,  Bra* 
chycatalectic,  Hypercatalectic  or  Hypermeter,  and  Acepha" 
lous.* 

An  Acatalectic  verse,  derived  from  a  priv.  and  KarakfiyUVt 
to  cease  or  stop,  is  one  which  contains  its  exact  number  of 
feet  and  syllables. 

A  Gatalectic  verse,  derived  from  icaraXilryiiv,  to  cease,  is 
one  which  is  deficient  by  a  syllable,  or  in  some  cases  by 

*  Thus  the  complete  name  of  every  verse  necessarily  consists  of 
three  terms—the  first  referring'  to  the  species,  the  second  to  the  ntcfn- 
her  of  metres,  the  third  to  the  ^i^hesia  or  ending :  for  Instance,  an 
Iambic  Trimeter  Acatalectic. 
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two*  Thus  in  Dactylics^  a  Terse  ending  with  a  Tl*oehee 
would  be  termed  Oatalectio  on  a  disyllable,  and  if  it  Wanted 
two  syllables,  it  would  be  Oataleotid  on  one  syllable.  It  ill 
a  general  law  of  Oatalectics^  that  the  foot  before  the 
Gatalectic  syllable  should  be  pure^  i.  e.  be  the  foot  Ax>ili 
which  the  metre  is  named.  The  last  metre  of  a  Gatalectic 
Terse,  especially  in  Trochaics  and  Iambics,  is  called  Kora-* 
k\dg* 

A  Brachycatalectic  Terse,  from  fipaxic^  short,  and 
KaraX^ccv,  is  a  Terse  which  is  deficient  by  a  whole  foot* 

An  Hypercatalectic,  (from  iwlp  and  learaX^ecv),  or 
Hypermeter,  (from  inrip  and  iihpovi  a  measure,)  is  a  Terse 
which  is  redundant  either  by  a  syllable  or  an  entire  foot. 

An  Acephalous  verse,  (from  a  priv.  and  ic€^aXi),  a  head,) 
is  a  Terse  which  wants  a  syllable  or  more  at  the  banning. 

10.  A  part  of  a  verse  in  which  the  metres  are  complete^ 
or  which  consists  of  entire  syzygies,  is  called  leCXov ;  that 
in  which  they  are  incomplete,  or  which  does  not  consist  of 
entire  syzygies,  is  called  K6fi/Aai 

11.  A  composition  in  Terse^  which  consists  of  only  one 
kind  of  metre,  is  called  by  grammarian]^,  carmen  fit}v6ictj' 
\ov^  (from  fi6pog^  solus,  and  K&\oy^  metnbrum  ;)  if  it 
contain  two  kinds  of  metre,  it  is  termed  SUtjXov ;  if  thinee^ 
TpUfoXov ;  if  four,  Ttrp&KwXov*  So  again^  if  it  consist  of 
independent  Terses,  which  form  no  stanza,  it  is  called 
fiovoarpoiftov,  (fA6vogj  and  or/oo^i},  versus ; )  if  it  consist  of 
stanzas,  containing  each  two  Verses,  it  is  termed  Sl&rptiipov ; 
if  of  stanzas  of  three  Verses,  rplarpo^ov ;  if  of  stanzas  of 
four  verses,  Ttrpaarpo^ov. 

12.  Where  a  verse  of  a  given  species  consists  of  two  feet 
and  a  half,  it  is  called  a  penthemimerj  as  consisting  of  five 
half-feet;  if  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  a  hepthemimeri  as  consist* 
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ing  of  seren  half-feet ;  if  of  one  whole  metre  and  a  half^  it 
is  called  hemiholius^  as  being  the  half  of  a  whole  Trimeter. 

13.  Gsesura^  called  by  the  Greeks  rofifi^  signifies  either  a 
division  in  l^e  feet  of  a  verse,  whereby  a  foot  is  divided 
between  two  words,  or  a  division  in  a  line,  by  which  a  line 
is  divided  into  two  commas  or  colons.  Of  the  former, 
there  are  three  species,  viz.  the  syllaiicj*  in  which  the  first 
part  of  the  divided  foot  consists  of  the  last  syllable  of  a 
word ;  the  trochaic^  in  which  the  first  part  of  the  divided 
foot  consists  of  a  trochee,  either  part  of  a  word,  or  an 
entire  word ;  and  the  monosyllctbic^  in  which  the  first  sylla- 
ble of  the  divided  foot  is  a  monosyllable.  Of  the  latter 
there  are  four  species,  viz.  the  triemimeral^  occurring  at  the 
third  half  foot ;  ike  pevUhemimeral^  at  the  fifth ;  the  hepthe- 
mimeralj  at  the  seventh ;  and  the  ennemmeral^  at  the  ninth 
half  foot. 

14.  Synapheia  signifies  such  a  connexion  between  verses, 
that  the  last  syllable  cannot  be  considered  common,  i.  e. 
that  a  short  final  syllable  cannot  be  considered  as  long,  nor 
a  long  one  as  ebort.  This  connexion  likewise  does  not  allow 
an  hiatus  between  two  vowels,  one  of  the  vowels  being  at 
the  end  of  one  line,  and  the  other  at  the  commencement  of 
the  subsequent.  The  most  remarkable  instances  of  such  a 
connexion  are  AnapsBStics  and  Ionics  a  minore,  but  as  a 
general  rule  if  may  be  laid  down,  that  it  occurs  in  all 
Dimeters. 

15.  A  stronger  notation,  or  marking  of  some  one  time,  is 
called  the  Ictus.  According  to  Bentley  and  Hermann,  that 
time  in  which  the  Ictus  is,  is  called  the  arsis,  and  those 
times  which  are  without  the  ictus,  the  thesis,  also  the  debilis 

*  The  syllabic  cassura  is  also  called  masculine,  and  the  trochaic 
feminine* 


\ 
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jxmtio ;  because  in  those  syUables  at  whioh  the  musician 
strtici  the  ground  with  his  foot,  the  actor  elevated  his  voice. 
Foster,  and  some  others,  deducing  the  terms  from  the  fall 
and  rise  of  the  foot  or  hand,  call  that  thesis  which  Bentley 
calls  arsis,  and  that  arsis  which  he  calls  thesis.  Hare 
thinks  that  the  Ictus  is  the  measurement  by  the  motion  of 
the  finger  or  foot  of  the  whole  time,  which  is  occupied  in 
pronouncing  an  entire  foot,  and  that  the  arsis  and  thesis 
are  the  two  parts  of  the  Ictus.  Bentley's  opinion  is  to  be 
preferred.  According  to  Dawes,  in  Iambic  metres,  the 
Ictus  falls  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  Iambus,  Spondee,  and 
Anapsest,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  Tribrach  and  Dactyl— 
in  Trochaic  metres,  on  the  first  syllable  of  each  foot — in 
Anapsestic  metres,  on  the  last  of  the  Anapsest  and  Spondee, 
and  on  the  penultima  of  the  Dactyl,  and  the  Proceleus- 
maticus.  Dunbar  places  the  Ictus,  in  Iambic  verse,  on  the 
last  of  an  Iambus,  Spondee,  and  Anapsest,  on  the  first  of  a 
Dqctyl,  and  not  any  on  the  Tribrach.  In  Trochaic  verse, 
oa  the  first  of  a  Trochee,  Spondee,  and  Dactyl,  and  the 
hat  of  an  Anapaest.  In  Anapsestic  verse,  on  the  last  of  an 
Anapsest,  and  on  the  first  of  a  Spondee  and  Dactyl. 
Dunbar  thinks  that  Dawes  confounded  the  Ictus  and  the 
Accent,  two  things  totally  distinct.  He  says  the  Tribrach 
can  have  no  Ictus  or  lengthened  tone  on  any  one  of  its  sylla* 
bles,  nor  the  Dactyl  and  Anapsest  on  any  of  their  short 
syllables.  The  Anapsestic  verse  so  nearly  resembles  the 
Hexameter,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Anapsest  itself, 
it  requires  the  lengthened  tone  on  the  first,  both  of  a  Spon- 
dee and  Dactyl,  as  in  the  Hexameter. 

The  Anacrusis  is  that  part  of  the  series  which  is  neither 
arsis  nor  thesis,  but  is  independent  of  the  ictus,  preceding 
and  introducing  it.      This  term   is  borrowed  from  the 
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ancient  music,  it  is  derived  from  avaKpovw^  ^^  canendi  initium 
focere,''  and  expresses  very  well  the  idea  assigned  to  it  of  a 
prelude  time,  that  which  is  antecedent  to  the  regidarly 
ictuated  series,  as  the  introductory  chant  was  to  the  regular 
harmony.     It  has  the  nature  of  a  thesis. 

16.  Metre,  as  ''an  arrangement  of  feet  and  syllables 
according  to  certain  laws,*"  differs  (as  was  observed  in  sect. 
2.)  from  rhythm  in  this,  that  it  refers  to  both  time  and 
order,  whilst  rhythm  refers  merely  to  time.  There  are 
nine  principal  species  of  metre,  ^deriving  their  names  from 
the  predominant  foot  in  each,  viz.  Iambic,  Trochaic,  Ana- 
psestic,  Dactylic,  Choriambic,  Antispastic,  Ionic  a  majore, 
Ionic  a  minore,  Paeonic.  There  are  also  Cretics,  Bac« 
chiacs,  &c.  &c. 

17.  lamUc  Metre. 

The  most  noted  of  Iambic  verse  is  the  Trimeter  Acata- 
lectic,  which  the  Latins  call  Senarius.  Grammarians  men- 
tion four  forms  of  it :  Pure  lambiCy  in  which  all  the  feet 
are  Iambi ;  Tragic,  remarkable  for  the  alternate  spondees ; 
Comic,  full  of  trisyllabic  feet ;  Satiric,  between  the  Tragic 
and  the  Comic.  The  old  writers,  Archilochus,  Solon, 
Simonides,  &c.  wrote  in  pure  Iambic.  The  tragic  writers, 
from  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  labor  of  composing 
under  such  restrictions,  introduced  certain  licenses;  first, 
the    admission    of   a    spondee    into  the  uneven  places; 

^  The  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  other  names,  instead  of  the 
proper  name  of  the  species,  are  chiefly  three  :  1.  The  invention  or 
frequent  use  of  any  species  by  a  particular  poet,  in  which  case  it  is 
called  after  his  name,  as  Gljconic  ailer  Glycon,  Sotadic  after  Sotades ; 
2.  Its  being  used  in  some  particular  civil  or  religious  ceremony,  as  the 
Versos  Prosodiacus ;  3.  Its  having  been  appropriated  to  some  parti- 
cular subject  or  sentiment,  as  the  Versus  Parosmiacus. 

T 
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secondly,  the  substitution  of  a  tribrach  for  an  iambus  h^  tli9 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  feet ;  thirdly,  the  reso* 
lution  of  the  spondee  in  the  first  foot  into  a  dactyl  or 
anapsest,  in  the  third  into  a  dactyl  only,  but  in  the  fifth 
into  neitlier.     Thus  a  tragic  senarius  admits  an  iambu« 
into  any  place  except  the  sixth ;  a  spondee  into  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  ;  a  dactyl  into  the  first  and  third ;  and  m 
anapaest  into  the  first  alone,  except  in  the  case  of  proper 
qames,  when  an  anapaest  is  admissible  into  any  of  the  firsir 
fiy^  feet.    The  anapaest  in  the  first  foot,  in  the  npre  an- 
cient tragedy,  to  the  time  of  the  89th  Olympiad,  could  not 
consist  of  ^several  words,  nor  be  produced  by  the  augment 
in  verbs ;  afterwards  it  might ;  and  up  to  the  same  tima 
an  anapaest  was  admitted  in  those  proper  names  only, 
which  it  was  impossible  otherwise  to  adapt  to  the  verse ; 
after  that  Olympiad,  it  was  admitted  even  in  those  names, 
which  by  a  difierent  collocation,  or  a  diiferent  orthography, 
might  have  been  brought  into  the  verse,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a^  anapaest.    The  restriction  of  the  anapaest  to  the 
first  foot  applies  to  the  choric,  as  well  as  to  the  diverbial 
trimeters.     The  initial  anapaest  of  the  trimeter  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  its  effect  on  the  verse;   in  shorter  iambic 
verses  it  produces  a  livelier  movement.    The  initial  ana- 
paest should  be  comprehended  in  one  word,  except  where 
the  line  begins  either  with  an  article,  or  with  a  preposition, 
followed  immediately  by  its  case.      The  anapaest  of  the 
proper  name   should    also    be   comprised    in   one   word. 
Elmsley  considers  that  the  names  of  places  similarly  formed 

*  The  reason  of  this  is  given  by  Hermann :  it  would  aigue  much 
unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet  not  to  be  able  so  to  distribute 
these  words  as  to  avoid  the  anapaest.  He,  contrary  to  Porson's  eaBOD» 
holds  that  the  augment  was  omitted,  and  thus  an  iambof  formed. 
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l^aA  the  same  license  as  proper  names,  but  is  doubtful  with 
respect  to  patronymics.  He  has  also  observed  that  the 
plays  of  i^schylus  afford  only  one  instance  of  the  anapaest 
of  the  proper  name.  In  two  cases  he  introduced  a  proper 
name  by  substituting  a  choriambus  for  the  first  dipodi#| 
but  these  passages  have  been  corrected  by  Blomfieldt  The 
following  is  a 

Sc(de  of  the  Iambic  Trimeter  Aoataleetic. 
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18.  The  process  by  which  Person  infers  the  inadmissi^ 
bility  of  an  anapeest  beyond  the  first  foot  is  this :  If  true 
with  respect  to  the  third,  it  must  be  so  with  respect  to  the 
fifth ;  for  the  fifth  does  not  even  admit  of  a  daotyl,  to 
which  the  third  has  no  antipathy ;  therefore  a  fortiori^  if 
the  latter  refuses  admittance  to  an  anapsest,  the  former 
must  also.  But  the  instances  in  which  an  anapeest  is  found 
in  the  third  place  are  so  few  in  number,  and  either  require 
or  admit  of  emendation,  (as  Person  has  shewn  by  oolleoi- 
ing  and  criticising  them,)  that  no  doubt  can  r^nain  on  that 
point.  The  second  and  fourth  feet,  being  more  pure  in 
their  nature,  must  of  course  be  subject  to  the  same  re- 
strictions. 

19.  As  the  anapaest  of  the  proper  name  should  be  con- 
tained in  the  same  word,  so  also  the  two  short  syllables  of 
the  anapsest  were  generally  inclosed  between  two  long  uyU 
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lables  in  that  word,  and  they  were  slurred  over,  or  very 
rapidly  pronounced,  as  though  they  formed  but  one  syl- 
lable, thus,  ^Avnyovrig  was  pronounced  'Avr'yoi/ijc ;  the 
same  mode  of  pronunciation  was  used  in  the  anapaests  of 
common  words  in  *oomic  verse. 

20.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  non-admission  of  anapsests 
into  the  third  foot  is,  that  by  injuring  the  caesura,  it  would 
render  the  verse  Sva/iovaov ;  and  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
dactyl  from  the  fifth,  that  it  would  confound  the  termination 
of  the  iambic  with  that  of  a  lame  hexameter. 

21.  The  tragic  poets  do  not  often  admit  more  than  two 
trisyllabic  feet  into  the  same  verse,  never  more  than  three. 
The  second  syllable  of  a  tribrach  or  of  a  dactyl  ought  not 
to  be  either  a  monosyllable  which  is  incapable  of  beginning 
a  verse,  or  the  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

22.  From  the  rules  concerning  the  admitted  feet,  it  is 
evident  that  no  word  is  admissible  into  a  tragic  senarius 
which  has  two  short  syllables  between  two  long,  nor  can 
more  than  three  long  syllables  be  consecutive ;  the  diffi- 
culty is  avoided  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  either  by 
using  a  choriambus  instead  of  the  first  dipodia,  or  by 
making  the  first  long  syllable  terminate  one  foot,  and  then 
having  an  anapaest  as  the  next  foot. 

23.  Person  has  observed  that  the  second  and  third  feet 
are  seldom  comprehended  in  one  word,  and  that  the  third 
and  fourth  feet  seldom  consist  of  entire  words,  or  parts  of 
words,  and  are  never  comprehended  in  the  f  same  word. 

24.  The  last  syllable  in  each  verse  appears  to  be  indif- 

•  This  accouQto  for  their  admission  into  every  foot  but  the  last  io 
comic  verse. 

f  Otherwise  both  the  penthemimeral  and  hcpthemimeral  ctesurs 
would  be  excluded. 
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ferently  short  or  long ;  and  even  where  one  line  ends  with 
a  short  vowel,  a  vowel  is  often  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next.  Sometimes,  however,  one  verse  with  its  final 
vowel  eUded  passes  by  scansion  into  the  next ;  the  case  is 
thus  restricted  by  Person — "Vocalis  in  fine  versus  elidi 
non  potest,  nisi  syllaba  longa  prsecedat.^'* 

25.  An  iambic  verse  has  two  principal  caesuras;  *the 
penthemimeral,  and  the  hepthemimeral ;  the  former  di- 
viding the  third,  the  latter  the  fourth  foot.  Of  the  first 
csesura  there  are  four  kinds ; 

(1)  When  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  is  a  short 
syllable;  as, 

K/vSvvoc  i^X^  I  ^P^  vBaiiv  '£XXi)V£ic(jl.     Hec.  5. 

(2)  When  a  short  syllable  after  elision : 
TlaTrjp  W  ti  iror'  |  'iXfoi;  Td\ri  wicroi,     Hec.  11. 

(3)  When  it  is  a  long  syllable  : 

Atwiov  ip*  AtSiyc  I  Xf»fpiQ  (^Kifrrai  0cfaiv.     Hec.  2. 

(4)  When  it  is  a  long  syllable  after  elision : 

KaX  TBv^trai  rovS^  \  ovS'  aSioprtrog  <pi\u}v>     Hec.  42. 
Of  the  second  caesura  there  are  eight  kinds : 

(1)  When  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  word  of  two  or 
more  syllables  without  elision : 

^Hfccii  vBKpufv  KwO fiufva  I  Koc  tTKOTOv  TTvXac*     Hcc.  !• 

(2)  With  elision : 

rioXXaiv  \6y(jjv  ivpif/iaO*  |  wotb  fjifj  OaviXv.     Hec.  248. 

(3)  When  the  short  syllable  is  an  encUtic  : 

Kdvfi  yap  S)\%<riv  viv  \  cic  Tpolav  t  ayit.     Hec.  266. 

(4)  When  not  an  enclitic,  but  a  word  which  cannot 
begin  a  sentence : 

Tvfi^ov  Bi  PovXotfiriv  av  \  aKioifiivov.     Hec.  319. 

*  The  penthemimeral  occurs  about  four  ^times  as  often  as  the  hep- 
ihemimera]* 
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(5)  When  the  wotd  refers  to  what  has  preceded,  but 
might  begin  a  sentence: 

'Em\  natfip  otroc  <rhQ  \  8v  QpnviiQ  clbL  Soph.  Electr.  520. 

(6)  When,  in  the  same  case,  the  short  syllable  is  formed 
by  elision : 

'AXX'  ovt'  l/iol  KoXiv  T<J8'  I  ioTiv  oivt  (Fof.     PWl.  1288. 

(7)  When  there  is  a  pause  or  break  in  the  sense  after 
the  third  foot,  succeeded  by  a  monosyllable,  without  eli- 
sion: 

'AXX'  Sv  irdXic  (TTvyiij  ov  |  TifAritrHg  Ta^(^.  Sep.  Ooiit, 
Theb.  1040. 

(8)  Under  the  same  circumstances,  with  elision : 
*Orav  yap  fi  ^/oovi|c»  t69^  \  rfyfyiu  ah  vifv.    Soph.  Electr. 

1027. 

In  the  two  last  cases,  the  rhythm  is  less  pleasant ;  but, 
as  Hermann  remarks,  it  is  adapted  to  solemn  and  impas* 
sioned  language^ 

26.  The  QtMui-Ccesura  is  another  dirision  of  the  sena- 
rius,  which  takes  place  either  when  a  word  suffers  elision  at 
the  end  of  the  third  foot,  or  when  7',  8',  fx\  <r\  t\  are  sub- 
joined to  that  foot ;  as, 

KiVTUTi  fifj  <f>dSiaO*  I  iyu)  'rixov  Tlapiv.     Hec.  387. 

yvvm^  irapOivoic  r'  |  awSfiXtrrTOC  fxira,     Hee.  355. 

In  these  cases  there  is  either  a  suspension  of  the  sense, 
or  of  the  continuous  flow  of  the  Terse,  which  tends  to 
obviate  the  labour  of  recitation  that  would  otherwise  take 
place. 

27.  The  Ccemral  Pause  is  a  division  in  the  fifth  foot, 
which  is  thus  explained  by  Person :  *"  If  a  senarius  end 

*  Poison  gives  this  rule  incorrectly  ;  the  fifth  foot  could  not  be  a 
tribrachy  and  at  the  same  time  form  part  of  the  concluding  word  sup- 
posed to  be  a  cretic  \  the  word  tribrach  should  be  omitted. 
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id  ^  wotd  tfhicil  forms  a  cretic,  and  a  word  of  more  than 
6ne  l^llable  precede,  the  fifth  foot  must  be  an  iambus  or  a 
tribrach."  The  rule  holds  good  if  the  cretio  is  resolved  into 
a  trochee  and  a  long  syllable,  or  into  a  long  syllable  and  an 
iambus,  provided  the  long  syllable  be  an  article  or  preposi-* 
tion,  or  any  word*  which  relates  more  to  what  follows  than 
to  what  precedes.  This  canon  is  thus  expressed  by  Elmsley : 
*^  The  first  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  of  a  Senarius  must  be 
short,  if  it  ends  a  word  of  two  or  more  syllables,  unless 
the  second  syllable  of  the  same  foot  is  a  monosyllable, 
which  is  incapable  of  beginning  a  verse.*"  It  is  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Gaisford,  "  The  Tragic  writers  seldom  or  never 
neglected  the  pause ;  that  is,  they  seldom  or  never  divide  a 
spondee  in  the  fifth  place  between  two  hyper-monosyllabio 
words."     The  following  are  examples  of  this  rule  : 

Kpifirrovra  xtipa  Koi  irpSaumov  {fiiraXiv:  and  not  rofifc* 
iraXiv.  Hec.  343. 

K^Soc  8l  Tov/uov  Koi  (rdv  ovKir*  ItnX  Sfi :  Or.  1079. 

KoXwg  filv  tltraQj  Oiyarip^  aWa  rtf  kqAc^.  Hec.  382. 
But  this  canon  does  not  apply  when  the  second  syllable  o« 
the  fifth  foot,  (viz.  the  monosyllable  before  the  iambus,)  is 
connected  with  what  precedes,  as  being  a  word  which  can- 
not begin  a  verse,  (such  are  av,  av,  yap^  Si,  Srj,  /txli;,  jui)v, 
o?v,)  or  an  enclitic,  except  pronouns  when  emphatic ;  as, 

airiHtvfXBv,  iykovwfiiv*  fiyov  fiot  \  y(pov.  Hec.  505. 
but  this  verse,  koI  yrig  <pl\r}c  &x9oi<ri  KpvtpOd  kqi  Ta(l>(^,  is 
faulty,  because  koL  is  a  monosyllable  capable  of  beginning 
a  verse. 

It  is  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  all  the  examples,  where 
av  (which  most  frequently  occurs  in  this  position)  forms  the 

*  tJnder  thU  head  of  monosyllables,  are  embraced,  r/p  v^ti  when 
iaterrogatiyet  ^th  i»f ,  o^  an},  And  the  like. 
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second  syllable  of  the  spondee,  it  immediately  follows  its 
verb,  which  always  suffers  elision.    The  three  foUowing  are 
only  apparent  exceptions:  (1)  Where  the  compounds  of 
c7c,  as  ovSciC)  /xyiSecC)  ai^  written  as  one  word,  when  they 
should  be  written  as  two;  as,  a/u^arc/oov  airoXsi^O^v  yap  ovdiv 
Oartpovy  Phoen.  775,  where  oiSiv  should  be  ov8'  tv ;  that  they 
should  be  thus  written  is  evident,  from  the  particle  av  being 
often  interposed  between  them,  and  from  the  trisyllabic 
forms,  oii^i  tig  and  /Liy|Se  fTc,  having  come  into  use  towards 
the  close  of  the  Aristophanic  period.      (2)*  Where  the 
dative  cases  of  ab  and  iyio  are  wxitten  as  spondees ;  thus, 
vpXv^  rtpiv ;  whereas,  they  should  .be  written,  ripiVy  u/uiv,  or 
JHficv,  vpiv ;  as  Sophocles,  to  whose  plays  the  remark  applies, 
uses  these  pronouns  as  trochees ;  as,  i5  vovg  ivBoriv  ovtiq 
ifpiv  eyycvT^c*  Electr.  1328,  here  vpiv  would  be  inadmissi- 
ble.    (3)  Where  the  first  syllable  is  prevented  from  being 
short  by  the  initial  consonants  of  the  cretic ;  as,  vpug  /nli; 
ovv  iutpiVy  ovSi  xf/aiofjLiv^  Hec.  717;  but  here  there  is  not 
only  no  pause  in  the  sense,  but  the  concluding  words  form  a 
quinquesyllabic  termination,  ovSiiraavopkv,  and  the  spondee 
is  as  unobjectionable  as  if  Xvpavrfipiog^  or  any  other  such 
word,  concluded  the  line. 

Dissyllables,  in  which  the  vowel  of  the  second  s}'llable  of 
the  fifth  foot  is  elided,  are  considered  as  monosyUables,  as, 

oTToca  Ki<T<Tog  Spvdg^  Stto^c  Triad'  \  t^opai,  Hec.  398. 
fThis  canon  is  as  applicable  to  those  verses  in  which  the 
first  syUable  of  the  fifth  foot  is  a  monosyllable,  which  can- 
not begin  a  verse,  as  to  those  in  which  it  terminates  a  word 

*  Sophocles  alone  of  the  tragedians,  shortened  the  last  syllable  in 
^ju,7f  and  v/K<V, 

f  Hence  this  verse  is  wrongp--T/i'»r  Ao^ovf  1^ ov^i»*  n  ^a^  t5  /E««Ocry  •  for^ 
7^ reader.  (Ed. 0.115. 
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of  two  or  more  syllables.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  must  be  short, 
if  followed  by  the  slightest  pause  or  break  in  the  sense. 

Elmsley  remarks,  that  he  has  discovered  no  violation  of 
Porson'^s  canon  in  the  fragments  of  Simonides  and  the 
other  early  iambic  poets,  from  whom  the  tragedians  pro- 
bably derived  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  are  only  three  cases  in  which 
the  fifth  foot  may  be  a  spondee : 

(1)  When  both  syllables  are  contained  in  the  same  word. 

(2)  When  the  first  syllable  of  the  fifth  foot  is  a  mono- 
syUable  which  is  capable  of  beginning  a  verse,  and  which  is 
not  disjoined  from  the  following  syllable  by  any  pause  in 
the  sense. 

(3)  When  the  second  syllable  is  a  monosyllable,  which, 
by  being  incapable  of  beginning  a  sentence  or  a  verse,  is  in 
some  measure  united  to  the  preceding  syllable. 

Of  these  three  cases  there  are  several  varieties ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  varieties  of  the  first  case,  when  both  syllables 
are  contained  in  the  same  word : 

(1)  When  the  spondee  is  one  word. 

(2)  When  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  part  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth,  are  contained  in  the  same  word. 

(3)  Wlien  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  the  fifth  and  part  of 
the  sixth,  are  contained  in  the  same  word 

Of  the  second  case  there  are  also  three  varieties : 

(1)  When  the  cretic,  which  the  monosyllable  precedes, 
is  formed  by  one  word. 

(2)  When  the  cretic  is  formed  of  a  monosyllable  and 
an  iambus ;  and  of  this  there  are  two  cases,  viz.  when  the 
monosyllable  is  capable  of  beginning  a  verse,  and  when  it 
is  not. 
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(3)  When  the  ereti^)  id  formeid  of  A  itoehee  and  a  ajUabte* 
Of  the  third  caae  there  are  two  tarieties : 

(1)  When  the  first  syllable  is  the  final  of  an  hjrpermono* 
syllabic  word. 

(2)  When  the  first  syllable  is  a  monosyllabic  word ;  of 
this  there  are  two  eases,  viz.  when  that  syllable  is  capable 
of  beginning  a  verse,  and  when  it  is  not. 

Examples  of  all  these  rarieties  may  easily  be  found  in  the 
plays. 

Hermann  makes  three  exceptions  to  Porsotf  s  canon  on 
the  csBsural  pause,  viz.  when  the  subject  requires  a  more 
moliminous  and  difiicult  movement  in  the  numbei^,  as, 
"ArXac  &  x^*^^^^^^  vcurocc  ovpavov^  Eurip.  Ion.  i. ;  in  the 
case  of  a  proper  name,  as,  viofiwv^  8  r  iaOXh^  'AptSfiapiog, 
So/oScffcv :  Pers.  321 ;  and  when  the  hepthemimeral  csesura 
Occurs. 

28.  The  tragic  writers  never  admit  that  structure  of  the 
words  which  divides  the  Kne  into  three  entire  iambic  dipo- 
diae,  like  the  artificial  verse  preserved  by  Athenseuft,  and 
attributed  to  Castorion  of  Soli,  tiz.  &l  r6v  j3<JXo(c  |  f  i^oitr^;- 
iroic  I  ^vtrxitfiipov.  Such  ventos  are  destitute  of  all  variety. 
Castorion  is  said  to  have  composed  an  entire  poem  of  such 
verses. 

29.  Hermann  contends,  in  opposition  to  Person,  that  the 
second  and  third  feet,  and  also  the  third  and  fourth,  may  be 
comprised  in  one  word,  the  harshness  of  such  a  rhythm 
being  well  adapted  to  some  subjects.  On  some  occasions, 
he  thinks  that  harshness  is  taken  off  by  another  caesura ;  iii 
other  cases  there  is  no  caesura,  as  he  thinks  verses  entirely 
destitute  of  caesuras  ate  fireqttent,  namely  those,  the  several 
feet  of  which  are  contained  in  separate  words. 

30.  The  tragedians  might  omit  the  augment  iii  paesages 
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formed  upon  the  model  of  epic  poetry,  such  aa  narrations  of 
messengers^  which  are  termed  pi^atig  ayyiXiKal,  hence  some 
verses  have  been  rid  of  anapsests,  which  vitiated  them; 
they  also  occasionally  used  j^priv  for  ixp^v^  and  always 
ivwya,  Ka0iZ6firiv,  KaOtfiriv,,  and  KaOtviov ;  except  in  these 
cases,  the  Attic  writers  never  dropped  the  augment. 

31.  ♦Person  has  observed,  that  the  particles  n  and  yt 
cannot  be  admitted  in  a  senarius  as  the  second  syllable  of  a 
trisyllabic  foot;  the  same  particles  also  cannot  stand  as 
the  first  syllable  in  trochaic  verse. 

82.  In  the  later  tragedy,  the^use  of  the  tribrach  is  much 
more  frequent,  and  there  is  altogether  a  greater  negligence 
in  the  numbers ;  so  that  even  the  tribrach,  which  is  in 
place  of  a  trochee,  is  not,  according  to  ancient  usage,  com- 
prised in  one  word,  or  at  least  in  a  preposition  and  noun, 
aa  S(ci  fiaxnC)  but  is  allowed  to  be  formed  from  several 
words. 

33.  According  to  Hermann,  iambic  numbers  differ  from 
trochaic,  only  in  having  an  anacrusis ;  he  therefore  scans 
the  iambic  trimeter  as  if  it  were  trochaic,  viz.  by  cutting 
off  a  syllable  at  the  beginning,  and  then  forming  two 
trochiue  dipodise,  followed  by  a  cretic.  Dawes  scans  the 
part  as  far  as  the  penthemimeral  csesura  as  iambic,  and  the 
remainder  as  trochaic. 

34.  The  following  species  of  iambic  verse  are  to  be  found 
in  the  choruses  of  tragedy,  viz.  the  manometer^  whose  use  is 
very  rftre  among  aD  poets ;  it  occurs,  however,  in  systems 

*  Thifl  rale  may  be  thus  exteDded  : — In  tragic  iambics,  the  second 
syllable  of  a  tribrach  or  of  a  dactyl,  ought  not  to  be  either  a  monosylla- 
ble, which  is  incapable  of  beginning  a  verse,  as, «»,  fotp,  Si,  f/^U,  rt,  ns-, 
Ac.  or  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.    This  rule  is  not  strictly  obseryed  by 
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of  dimeters  oftener  than  elsewhere :  the  mmometsr  hyper- 
catalectic^  or  pentliemimer  ;  the  dimeter  hrachy-cataiectie 
(Euripidean)  ;  the  dimeter  catalectic^  or  hepthemimer  (Ami- 
creontic) ;  the  dimeter  acatalectic  (Archihehian  or  Aristo- 
phanian) ;  this  species  was  used  by  lyric  poets  and  come- 
dians, as  well  as  by  tragedians  ;  when  tragedians  use 
systems  of  this  kind,  they  are  accustomed  to  conclude  them 
with  a  verse  of  another  species ;  this  species  is  used  by 
Horace,  Epod.  iii.  12.  Tlie  dimeter  hypercatalectic  (Alcaic)y 
used  also  by  Horace,  Od.  i.  37,  15  ;  the  trimeter  hrachy- 
catalectic  (AlcmanicJ ;  the  trimster  catalectic  (Hipponac- 
teanjy  used  also  by  Horace,  Od.  ii.  18. 

35.  The  comic  trimeter  admits  anapsests  into  every 
place  but  the  sixth,  and  a  dactyl  into  the  fifth,  with  this 
restriction,  that  a  tribrach  or  dactyl  immediately  before  an 
anapaest  is  inadmissible ;  caesuras  are  neglected,  and  a  spon- 
dee admitted  into  the  fifth  place  without  restrictions,  or 
any  regard  to  the  law  of  the  cretic  termination,  and  even 
when  a  dactyl  occupies  the  fifth  place,  the  modes  of  con- 
cluding the  verse  wliich  actually  occur  are  those  most  di- 
rectly unlike  to  the  tragic  conclusion.  The  true  constitution 
of  the  comic  senarius  was  first  discerned  by  Dawes ;  the 
reason  he  assigns  against  the  concurrence  of  a  dactyl  and 
anapaest  is,  the  inten^al  of  four  syllables  from  ictus  to  ictus 
which  it  would  produce,  when  the  lawful  extent  of  that  in- 
terval can  only  be  three.  On  the  trochaic  scale  of  scansion, 
viz.  by  placing  a  cretic  before  the  trimeter,  the  redundance 
of  a  syllable  in  the  vulgar  text  is  instantly  discovered,  thus 
the  following  line  is  defective ;  airoc,  kqkI^wv  lyi.vito  fiti, 
ripa^  KTavd)v/y  Orest.  499.  The  trochaic  scale  instantly 
detects  the  redundant  syllable,  oKka  vvv  avjo^  KaKiutv^  (76- 
viTo  /Lii}rcjoa  Kravwv, ;  the  line  is  corre<?ted  thus  by  PorSQD, 
mvrh^  kukIwv  unrfp  iyivtro  Kraviiv* 
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36.  In  the  tragic  trimeter  the  ictus  occurs  on  the  second 
syllable  of  the  iambus  and  spondee,  on  the  middle  syllable 
of  the  tribrach  and  dactyl,  and  on  the  last  syllable  of  the 
anapaest.  As  the  structure  of  the  iambic  trimeter  is  deci- 
dedly trochaic,  the  correspondency  between  it  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter  may  be  advantageously 
employed  to  illustrate  the  common  properties  of  both ;  thus, 
to  any  trimeter,  (except  those  very  few  with  initial  ana- 
paests) let  the  cretic  beginning  SyiXaSi)  or  aWa  vvv  be  pre- 
fixed, and  every  nicety  of  ictuation,  more  clear  as  it  is  and 
more  easily  apprehended  in  trochaic  verse,  will  be  imme- 
diately identified  in  iambic ;  the  correspondency  of  the  iam- 
bic trimeter  with  that  portion  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter  is 
then  only  quite  perfect,  when  the  former  verse  has  the  pen- 
themimeral  caesura.  In  the  comic  trimeter,  as  in  the  tragic, 
the  *ictus  occurs  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  iambus,  spon- 
dee, and  anapaest,  and  on  the  middle  syllable  of  the  dactyl 
and  tribrach. 

37.  The  iambic  tetrameter  catalectic,  peculiar  to  co- 
medy, consists  of  eight  feet  all  but  a  syllable,  or  may  be 
considered  as  two  dimeters,  of  which  the  first  is  complete 
in  the  technical  measure  ;  the  second  is  one  syllable  short 
of  it.  This  tetrameter  line,  the  most  harmonious  of  iambic 
verses,  is  said  to  have  its  second  dimeter  catalectic  to  its 
first :  the  same  mode  of  speaking  prevails  as  to  trochaic 
and  anapaestic  tetrameters.  According  to  Person  it  differs 
in  two  respects  from  the  comic  senarius ;  1st.,  that  the 
fourth  foot  must  be  an  iambus  or  tribrach  ;  2nd,  that  the 

*  Dunbar  makes  the  ictus  fall  on  the  last  of  the  iambus,  spondee,  and 
anapaest,  on  the  first  of  the  dactyl,  and  not  at  all  on  the  tribrach.  He 
says,  that  the  middle  syllable  of  the  dactyl  and  tribrach,  being  shorr, 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  a  lengthened  tone. 
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sixth  foot  admits  an  anapaest :  but  the  foot  pr^i^eding  the 
catalectic  syllable  must  be  an  iambus,  except  ii|  th^  case  of 
a  proper  name,  when  an  anapaest  is  allowed ;  which  licefiso 
is  also  conceded  to  the  fourth  foot ;  Elmsley  contends  that 
Person  is  mistaken  in  restrictiDg  this  license  to  the  case  of 
proper  names,  and  argues  sucpessfully  for  the  adimACfioa 
(but  very  rarely)  of  an  anapaest  of  a  coipmon  word  in  tba 
fourth  foot.  In  the  resolved  or  trisyllabic  feet  one  restric- 
tion obtains ;  that  a  dactyl  or  tribrach  cannot  precede  an 
iambus,  a  rule  which  even  in  the  freer  construction  of  the 
trimeter  is  always  strictly  observed  from  its  essential  ^ece»- 
sity.  The  caesura  generally  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  foot. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  sca^sio^  of  the  iambic  tetra- 
meter catalectic. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

v/     — 

\J     - 

v/     - 

v/     - 

\j    - 

V- 

y-     ' 

<j 

\J\J\J 

v/w 

\yw\j 

\J\J\J 

\j\j\j 

\J\J\J 

-    - 

-     - 

-     - 

-v/vy 

-  v/v 

-vvy 

vyv- 

w- 

Elmsley 

w- 

recipit. 

v/v- 

Proprii 

v/vy- 

nominis. 

v/v- 

From  the  first  appearance  of  this  table,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  varieties  of  this  verse  would  be  exceedingly 
numerous ;  Elmsley,  however,  assigns  two  reasons  for  the 
actual  number  of  these  varieties  being  comparatively  small : 
1st,  all  the  trisyllabic  feet  which  are  admissible  into  comio 
iambics  are  employed  with  much  greater  moderation  in  the 
catalectic  tetrameters  than  in  the  common  trimeters  ;  2nd, 
the  comic  poets  admit  anapaests  more  wiilingly  ^^pd  fre- 
quently into  Ist,  3rd^  and  5th  pliVP^^s,  thfm  into  %mi^  4t)i) 


2^n4  6tb  pf  the  tetrameter.  The  structure  of  tUe  tetrameter 
e^taleotio  generally  9>greei9  with  the  scansion,  and  divides 
the  verse  into  two  dimeters;  in  the  Plutus  those  lines  which 
have  this  division  are  to  those  lines  which  divide  the  vwse 
in  the  middle  of  a  word  or  after  an  article,  &c.  nearly  as 
fqur  to  one ;  and  very  often  the  verse  is  even  so  construc- 
ted as  to  give  a  succession  of  iambic  dipodias  separately 
heard.  As  the  tetrameter  of  coipedy  admits  no  feet  but 
those  which  are  found,  and  with  more  frequency,  in  the 
trimeter,  the  ictuation  on  the  feet  in  each  verse  is  the  same* 
The  Latins  call  this  verse  s&ptenarius  and  amicus  quad- 
ratus^  and  would  have  it  to  be  asynartete. 

38.  Aristophanes  occasionally  introduces  a  very  elegant 
species  of  verse,  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  because 
it  differs  from  the  tetrameter  iambic,  only  in  having  a  cretio 
or  peeon  in  the  room  of  the  third  dipodia,  and  because  it 
is  frequently  corrupted  into  a  tetrameter  iambic  by  the  in- 
sertion pf  a  syllable  after  tho  first  hemistich.  In  technical 
language  it  is  an  asynartete,  composed  of  a  dimeter  iambic 
an4  an  ithypballic*  It  is  called  Eipiwl^Hov  TiaaaptoKaih- 
KuaiXkafiov  by  HephqestipPi  who  has  given  the  following 
specimen  of  it. 

Twenty-five  of  these  verses  poour  together  in  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes. 

89.  In  dimeter  iambics,  the  comic  poets,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  catalectic  dipodia,  appear  to  admit  anapeests 
into  every  place,  but  miHre  frequently  into  the  first  and 
third,  than  into  the  seopnd  and  fourth.  They  frequently 
employ  systems  of  dimeters,  terminated  by  a  catalectic 
verse,  and  connected  ia  one  unbro)£en  tenor  of  numbers,  so 
that  «ot  only  imy  w<H^  l>e  divid64  in  tliP  ends  of  the 
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verses,  but  even  the  hiatus  and  the  doubtful  syllable  are 
excluded,  and  the  last  arsis  may  be  resolved ;  these  qrstems 
are  also  found  in  Plautus. 

40.  The  comic  poets  did  not  divide  words  between  two 
verses,  except  jocularly;  the  Greeks  never  admitted  a 
i^ndee  into  an  even  place  of  an  iambic  verse  ;  i.  e.  into 
the  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  ;  the  Latins  often  into  the  2nd  and 
4th,  but  never  into  the  6th. 

« 

41.  The  lame  or  halting  trimeter,  called  by  the  Greeks 
aica^(i>i;,  as  also  Hipponactean,  from  Hipponax,  a  writer  of 
iambics,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  last  dipodia  consists  of 
an  antispastus.  The  tragedians  abstained  altogether  from 
this  metre,  nor  did  the  comedians  use  it,  unless  perhaps 
with  allusion  to  the  iambic  writers. 

42.  The  iambic  tetrameter  acatalectic,  caUed  Boiscius 
from  its  inventor  Boiscus,  is  not  used  by  the  Greek  trage- 
dians and  comedians.  It  is  used  by  Greek  iambic  writers, 
and  by  the  Latin  dramatists,  who  call  it  octonarius. 

43.  The  satirie  trimeter  preserves  for  the  most  part  the 
gravity  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  species  of  drama  in  which 
it  is  used  unites  mirth  with  gravity,  it  was  allowable  to 
employ  the  anapaest  sometimes,  not  only  in  the  first  foot, 
and  that  too  an  anapaest  consisting  of  several  words,  but 
in  the  middle  of  a  verse  also,  and  in  any  word.  The  Cy- 
clops affords  some  examples. 

44.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  different  species 
of  iambic  verse  used  in  the  choruses  of  tragedy. 

Agam.  187.  Monom.  acat.  jSporwi;  |  oAal. 

Hec.  913.  Monom.  hypercat.   or  penthem.   )(pvatwv  | 

€VOir  I  TptDV. 

Hec.  1066.  Dim.  brachycat.  rucvibv  \  ifiiov  \  ^vXa^. 
Hec.  936.  Dim.  catal.  or  hephthemim.  aXaa  \  ropiv  \  tiq 
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Or.  150.  Dim.  hypercat.  arpifiag  \  TflT*  Xo  |  70 v  airo  |  80c 
«f  o  I  Ti.    Hot.  Od.  1.  37.  15. 

Phoen.  348.  Trim,  brachycat.  ^vyiv  |  ra  iraii  \  o  vol  \ 
6v  a  I  ioviiv. 

Phcen.  1771.  Trim,  catal.  yjSipiv  a  \  x^P*^  I  '^^'^  ^^^  I  ^ 
ovg  I  StSov  I  (TO.     Hor.  Od.  2.  18. 

45.  Trochaic  Metre. 

The  species  of  Trochaic  Metre  which  is  most  used  in  the 
Greek  tragedies  is  the  Tetrameter  Catalectic,  the  original 
metre  of  the  dialogue.  It  consists  of  eight  feet  all  but  a 
syllable,  or  may  be  considered  as  made  up  of  two  dimeters, 
of  which  the  second  is  catalectic  to  the  first.  The  trochaic, 
unlike  the  iambic,  admits  equivalent  feet  into  the*  even 
places,  whilst  it  reserves  for  itself,  or  its  isochronous  foot, 
the  tribrach,  the  odd.  The  tribrach  is  admitted  into  any 
place;  the  spondee  and  anapaest  into  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth,  but  the  dactyl  is  excluded,  except  in  the  case  of 
proper  names,  and  even  then  cannot  enter  the  fourth  or 
seventh  places.  The  caesura  falls  after  the  second  dipodia, 
which  should  terminate  a  word,  and  that  word  should  not 
be  an  article  or  a  preposition  belonging  in  syntax  to  the 
second  dimeter,  as  there  should  be  a  distinct  pause  in  the 
sense.     The  following  is  a  scale  of  this  metre : 

13  3  4  6  6  7 
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Name. 

46.  The  dactyl  of  a  proper  name  is  admitted  chiefly 
where  its  two  short  syllables  are  inclosed  between  two  longs 
in  the  same  ifrord ;  very  rarely  where  the  word  begins  with 

u 
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them ;  under  other  ciroumatanoes,  never.  Elmdey  oonSnes 
the  dactyl  to  one  word,  and  corrects  the  only  three  lines 
in  which  it  appears  divided  between  two  words. 

47.  If  a  spondee  or  anapaest  occur  in  the  sixth  place,  it 
should  not  be  followed  by  a  tribrach  in  the  seventh ;  for  if 
this  were  allowed,  then  a  dactyl  should  be  admissible  into 
the  fifth  place  of  a  senarius  ;  this  will  appear  at  once  by 
removing  a  cretio  from  the  beginning. 

48.  *If  a  orotic,  or  a  first  or  fourth  peeon,  be  taken  away 
from  the  beginning  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  cataleotic, 
there  remains  a  trimeter  iambic  cataleotic  (otherwise 
called  a  trochaic  senarian),  which  has  two  peculiarities : — 
First,  that  an  anapsBst  is  inadmissible  even  in  the  first 
foot,  for  were  it  admitted,  a  dactyl  might  be  admitted  into 
the  second  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  cataleotic ;  and  secondly, 
that  it  has  always  the  penthemimeral  caesura ;  indeed  the 
break  there  is  as  decisive  as  if  the  verse  were  divided  into 
two  lines.  fSo  that  not  only  is  it  inadmissible  for  a  com- 
pound word  to  be  broken,  but  not  even  an  article  or  a  pre- 
position is  suffered  to  terminate  the  fourth  foot.  The  rule 
respecting  the  pause  is  also  scrupulously  observed. 

49.  If  the  first  dipodia  consist  of  an  entire  word  or 
words,  and  so  as  to  be  followed  by  a  slight  break  of  the 
sense,  and  so  that  the  second  foot  is  not  divided  between 
two  words,  the  second  foot  is  generally  a  trochee,  may  be 
a  tribrach,  but  cannot  be  a  spondee  or  anapeest ;  this 
nicety  of  structure  was  first  discovered  by  Person. 

50.  There  is  a  rule  with  regard  to  the  sixth  foot  of  this 

*  A  cretic,  when  the  verse  comniences  ^ith  two  trocheei,  or  with  a 
trochee  followed  by  a  spondee ;  a  first  pson,  when  the  first  dipode 
ends  with  a  tribrach  ;  a  fourth  paeon,  when  it  commences  with  one. 

t  This  ftrictnesf  is  not  obsened  In  the  iambic  senary. 
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ipeoies  of  metre,  similar  to  that  regarding  the  csemiral 
pause  in  the  trimeter  iambic.  If  then  a  verse  be  oon^ 
eluded  by  one  word  forming  the  cretic  termination,  or  by 
more  words  than  one  to  that  amount  united  in  meaning, 
so  that  after  the  sixth  foot,  that  portion  of  sense  and  sound 
is  separately  received,  then  the  sixth  cannot  be  a  spondee  or 
anapsest,  but  must  be  either  a  trochee  or  tribrach ;  a 
spondee,  however,  is  admissible,  if  its  second  long  syllable 
be  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  or  be  a  monosyllable  more 
connected  with  what  follows  than  with  what  precedes. 
The  varieties  of  this  are  similar  to  those  already  noticed 
on  the  csesural  pause.  The  cases  then  in  which  the  sixth 
foot  may  be  a  spondee,  are— first,  when  both  syllables  are 
contained  in  the  initial  or  medial  syllables  of  the  same 
word ;  if,  however,  the  two  syllables  of  the  sixth  foot  form 
one  word,  it  must  be  a  trochee,  unless  followed  by  a  mono- 
syllable incapable  of  beginning  a  sentence  or  verse ;  like- 
wise if  the  fifth  and  sixth  feet  form  one  word,  or  the  word 
concludes  with  the  sixth  foot,  the  sixth  foot  must  be  a 
trochee,  unless  under  similar  circumstances  of  the  consecu- 
tive syllable.  Secondly,  when  the  spondee  is  divided 
between  two  hypermonosyllabic  words.  Thirdly,  between 
a  monosyllable  and  an  hypermonosyllabic  word.  Fourthly, 
between  a  hypermonosyllabic  word  and  a  monosyllable ;  of 
this  case  there  are  two  varieties,  viz. — when  the  monosylla- 
ble is  capable  of  beginning  a  verse,  and  when  it  is  not ;  in 
this  latter  variety  the  spondee  is  inadmissible,  unless  that 
monosyllable  be  followed  by  an  enclitic,  or  any  word  in- 
capable of  beginning  a  sentence  or  verse.  Fifthly,  between 
two  monosyllables ;  of  this  also  there  are  two  varieties,  viz. 
— when  the  second  monosyllable  is  capable  of  beginning  a 
verse,  and  when  it  b  incapable :  in  this  latt^  case  the 
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spondee  cannot  be  admitted,  unless  that  monosyllable  be 
followed  by  another  incapable  of  beginning  a  sentence  or 
verse.  Though  it  appears  to  be  legitimate  to  have  the  sixth 
foot  a  spondee,  although  one  word,  before  an  enclitic,  or  a 
monosyllable  incapable  of  beginning  a  verse,  yet  there 
seems  to  be  no  instance  in  which  it  is  not  a  trochee. 

51.  It  is  to  this  origin  that  the  law,  concerning  the 
csesural  pause  in  the  iambic  trimeter,  should  be  ascribed. 
For  in  a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic,  there  are  three 
natural  divisions : — 


vy-v 


|-vy-^|-v-vy| 


Of  these,  the  second  gives  us  the  penthemimeral  caesura  in 
the  iambic,  the  last  the  csesural  pause  ;  and  thus  the  same 
law  which  applies  to  the  catalectic  part  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic,  must  also  apply  to  the  comma  in  the 
iambic,  resulting  from  the  penthemimeral  csesura.  There- 
fore, in  whatever  cases  the  sixth  foot  of  the  trochaic  cannot 
be  a  spondee,  in  the  same  the  fifth  foot  of  the  iambic 
cannot  be  a  spondee.  This  likewise  shows  us  the  reason  of 
Hermann's  observation  regarding  those  lines,  in  which  the 
hepthemimeral  csesura  occurs,  to  w^hich  the  Porsonian 
canon  should  not  be  applied.  Let  us  now  consider  the  first 
division: — Person's  canon,  viz.  that  if  tlie  first  dipodia 
consist  of  an  entire  word  or  words,  followed  by  a  slight 
break  of  the  sense,  the  second  foot  is  a  trochee,  and  may 
be  a  tribrach,  must  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
second  foot  is  not  divided  between  two  words,  viz.  when  it 
is  a  separate  word,  or  perliaps  when  formed  of  the  final 
s}'llables  of  a  word  ;  otherwise  violations  of  the  canon  may 
be  found.  Now  this  is  but  a  particular  application  of  a 
general  rule,  for  in  no  place  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  cata- 
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lectic  but  the  fourth,  can  a  separate  word  form  a  spondee ; 
nor  in  any  other  than  the  second  and  fourth,  can  the 
concluding  syllables  of  a  word  form  a  spondee.  A  spondee, 
therefore,  is  admissible  into  the  sixth  place,  only  when 
divided  between  two  words,  or  formed  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  a  word,  and  all  separate  dissyllabic  or  trisyllabic 
words,  unless  in  the  fourth  place,  are  respectively  trochees 
or  tribrachs.  Thus,  if  the  second  or  sixth  foot  be  a 
separate  word,  it  must  be  a  trochee  or  tribrach.  The 
spondee,  therefore,  of  the  second  foot^  appears  to  be  re- 
stricted almost  as  much  as  that  of  the  sixth.  In  the 
fourth  place,  the  spondee  is  um'estricted ;  the  instances  of 
dissyllabic  words  in  that  place  being  spondees,  are  very 
numerous. 

52.  Resolutions  of  long  syllables  are  more  frequent  in  the 
first  foot  of  each  dipodia,  than  in  the  second,  because 
remission  in  the  force  of  the  rhythm  is  more  agreeable  than 
intension.  The  later  tragedy,  which  took  its  rise  about  the 
89th  Olympiad,  was  not  only  more  negligent  about  rhythm 
in  general,  but  inmioderate  also  in  resolutions,  so  that  it 
even  admitted  dissyllabic  words  into  a  tribrach.  The  more 
ancient  did  not  indulge  themselves  in  this,  except  in  pre- 
positions, and  certain  other  words  closely  connected. 

53.  The  comic  tetrameter  trochaic,  like  the  tragic,  may 
be  considered  as  a  common  trimeter  iambic,  with  a  cretic 
or  pseon  prefixed,  but  this  trochaic  senarius  admits,  though 
rarely,  a  dactyl  in  the  fifth  place,  and  a  spondee  in  that 
place  subject  to  no  restrictions  ;  thus  the  comic  tetrameter 
agrees  in  scansion  with  the  tragic,  except  that  the  spondee 
in  the  sixth  sometimes  precedes  the  tribrach  in  the 
seventh,  and  the  rules  regarding  the  csesura  after  the 
second  dipodia,  and  the  divisions  which  sometimes  take 
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plaoe  after  the  first  dipodia,  or  before  the  final  oretio,  are 
disregarded.  The  comic  agrees  with  the  tragic  in  exduding 
dactyls,  except  in  the  case  of  proper  names.  In  three 
verses,  Aristophanes  has  twice  introduced  a  proper  name 
by  means  of  a  choriambus,  and  once  by  an  ionic  a  minore, 
in  the  place  of  the  regular  trochaic  dipodia.  The  Latins, 
who  term  this  verse  quadraiuB  and  septenariuSy  use  frequent 
resolutions,  and  admit  into  all  places,  except  in  the  last 
dipodia,  a  spondee,  an  anapaest,  and  even  a  dactyl. 

54.  The  trochaic  tetrameter  acatalectio  is  not  used  by 
the  Greek  dramatic  poets ;  it  is  used  by  the  Latin  dramatic 
writers,  who  call  it  octonarius. 

55.  The  lame  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic  is  peculiar 
to  Iambic  writers ;  it  is  so  called,  because  it  ends,  not  in  an 
iambus,  as  the  common  tetrameter  does,  but  in  a  trochee. 

56.  The  trochaic  pentameter  catalectic,  called  irtippLirpov^ 
because  it  exceeds  thirty  times,  which  metricians  contend 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  is  not  used  by  either  the  Greek 
or  Latin  dramatic  poets. 

57.  The  trimeter  hyperoatalectie  is  used  in  Greek  tra- 
gedy ;  it  is  also  called  Sapphic ;  ^XOov  |  ilc  ^6  \  fiovgy  1v'  | 
aiff  i  I  Ka^&  I  <roi  XI  |  yta.     Or.  1897. 

58.  The  trimeter  acatalectic.  Bentley  affirms  that  this 
metre  is  unknown  to  tragedy  and  comedy.  Gaisford  ad- 
duces two  instances  (as  he  thinks)  from  Sophocles,  but 
Hermann  says  they  belong  to  epitrites. 

59.  Trimeter  catalectic  (Sotadic)  ;  icar0o  |  vcl,  m  \  Kog  a" 
a  I  iroKTcI  I  vii  iro  |  aic-     Or.  1466. 

60.  Trimeter  brachycatalectic  (Sapphic) ;  oi  r c  |  kvov, 
ri  I  KPOM  TO  I  Xalvac  |  fiarpoQ.     Hec.  688. 

61.  Dimeter  hypercatalectic  (Bacchilidean) ;  oc  c  |  y^/ti' 
o  I  ro^S  I  roc  Ua  \  pig.     Or.  1408. 
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62.  Dimeter  aoataleotio  (Alcmanic)  ;  iroi  rpa  \  nifiai  |  ; 
iroc  no  \  pevOw.     Heo.  1082. 

63.  Dimeter  oatalectic,  hepthemimer  (Euripidean) ;  rcuv 
a  I  wopOii  I  Twv  vo  I  Xic-  Heo.  894.  So  in  Horace,  non 
e  I  bur  ne  )  que  aure  |  um. 

64.  Dimeter  braohycataleotio  (Ithyphallio  or  Hemiho- 
lius) ;  ^KTv  I  Xolc  c  I  yiffoi  |  .     Or.  1430. 

65.  Monometer  hypercatalectic,  or  penthemimer ;  tX 
iror'  av  |  aari  \  vuq.     Hec.  183. 

66.  Monometer  aoatalectic,  or  basis  trochaica ;  aari  \ 
vaicroc* 

Trochaic  monometers  are  usually  found  in  systems; 
which,  as  in  most  other  numbers,  so  in  the  trochaic  also,  it 
is  the  custom,  especially  of  comedians,  to  form  of  dimeters. 
These  systems  are  continued  in  one  unbroken  tenor,  con- 
cluded by  a  catalectic  verse,  or  by  one  of  a  different  species ; 
on  which  account  there  is  no  place  for  hiatus  at  the  end  of 
each  verse,  nor  is  it  held  necessary  to  conclude  a  verse  with 
an  entire  word,  but  the  whole  system  is  as  one  verse. 

67.  The  ictus  in  trochaic  verse,  both  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  trochee,  and  of  its 
equivalent  tribrach ;  also  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  trochaic 
spondee,  and  of  its  equivalent  anapaest.  Dunbar  makes  it 
fall  on  the  first  of  the  trochee,  spondee,  and  dactyl,  and  on 
the  last  of  the  anapsest. 

68.  AnapoBBtie  Metre. 
AnapsBsts  are  a  metre,  from  their  nature,  adapted  to 
accompany  a  firm  vigorous  step.  The  equality,  in  respect 
of  quantity,  between  the  arsis  and  thesis  in  this  metre, 
between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  portion  of  the 
rhythmical  beat,  gives  it  a  staid  and  measured  character. 
The  reason  why  the  arsis  follows  the  thesis  ii,  because  by 
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the  natural  law  of  the  human  pace,  in  advanoing  a  step, 
the  stronger  foot  remains  stationary,  in  order  to  propel  the 
body :  when  the  impulse  is  given,  the  foot  follows  after  it, 
and  does  this  with  the  more  weight  and  force,  the  more 
the  body  is  accustomed  to  depend  for  its  motion  on  that 
foot  principally.  For  this  reason  the  march-songs  of  the 
Greeks  were  in  general  anapaestic ;  and  agreeably  with  this 
arrangement,  it  is  found,  that  wherever  anapaests  occur  in 
Greek  tragedy,  they  accompany  a  steady  pacing  or  march, 
^his  may  be  proved  to  be  the  case,  almost  without  ex- 
ception. It  is  in  anapaests  that  the  chorus  sings  at  its 
iBntrance,  at  its  exit,  and  when  it  moves  towards  a  person 
or  accompanies  him.  Every  where  they  remind  us  of  those 
marches  or  battle-songs  of  the  old  Dorians  (ifAfiarfipioL 
waiaveg)^  the  very  acclamation  in  which  (eXtXcu  eXeXeti), 
accorded  with  the  anapaestic  rhythm  in  which  they  were 
composed.  In  those  long  series  of  anapaestic  systems, 
which  we  find  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persians,  Suppliants, 
and  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  we  may  perhaps  see  the 
original  form  of  the  Parodos,  strictly  so  called  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  entrance  of  the  chorus  into  the  orchestra,  drawn 
up  in  regular  form  by  rank  and  file. 

69.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Anapaestic  verses,  one,  which 
proceeding  by  dipodiae,  has  the  full  measure  of  the  arsis, 
whence  it  admits  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  a  proceleusmatic 
rarely ;  the  other,  of  the  anapaestics,  called  cyclii,  which  has 
a  disproportionate  arsis,  does  not  proceed  by  dipodiae,  does 
not  admit  a  dactyl,  admits  an  iambus  in  the  first  place, 
and  is  without  caesura. 

70.  Of  those  which  proceed  by  dipodiae,  the  acatalectic 
monometer  is  often  met  with ;  it  is  frequent  in  systems  of 
dimeters,  where  it  is  called  an  anapaestic  base.  Synesius 
has  written  three  hymns  in  this  metre. 
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71 .  The  dimeter  acataleotic  is  the  measure  most  frequently 
used.  The  regular  systems,  which  not  unfrequently  occur, 
consist  of  dimeters  acataleotic,  mixed  with  monometers 
acataleotic,  and  dimeters  catalectic ;  the  admissible  feet 
are  the  anapaest,  dactyl,  and  spondee,  which  may  enter  any 
place ;  but  in  the  dimeter  catalectic,  it  is  better  to  have  the 
anapaest  before  the  catalectic  syllable.  Sometimes,  a  pro- 
celeusmaticus  is  found  in  anapaestic  verse,  but  never  in 
legitimate  systems.  The  caesura  almost  always  falls  after 
the  first  dipodia ;  however,  there  are  instances  in  which  it 
does  not  fall  so,  but  on  the  short  syllable  which  begins  the 
second  dipodia.  The  dimeter  catalectic  is  called  paroemiac, 
from  Trapoijuta,  a  proverb,  as  that  was  the  metre  in  which 
they  were  sometimes  composed. 

72.  Scale  of  the  Anapaestic  Dimeter  Acataleotic  : 


1           t 

3                 4 

i            ^1            1 

mm  \    t\    1                    ^  \   /t    #             '            .       t     <>     <          1            ...<•• 

—  ■^^■y^              — -y^  ^ 
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Scale  of  the  Paroemiac,  or  Dimeter  Catalectic : 


\J\J~ 

Scale  ol'  the  Anapaestic  Base,  or  Monometer  Acataleotic 


73.  The  anapaestic  systems,  peculiar  to  the  dramatic 
poets,  are  sometimes  antistrophic,  sometimes  not ;  written 
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sometimes  in  the  Doric  dialect,  sometimes  in  the  common, 
sometimes  in  both  promiscuously.  Those  systems  are 
legitimate  which  are  concluded  with  a  paroemiac,  and  in 
which  each  dipodia  is  terminated  with  a  word.  The  ille- 
gitimate systems  are  for  the  most  part  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect. 

74.  In  dimeters,  a  dactyl  is  very  seldom  placed  before  an 
anapaest,  lest  there  should  be  a  concourse  of  four  short 
syllables  :  this  never  occurs  in  the  same  dipodia.  In 
tetrameter  anapsestics,  no  genuine  instance  of  this  license 
occurs.  In  both  kinds  of  anapaestic  verse,  dactyls  are 
admitted  with  much  greater  moderation  into  the  second 
than  into  the  Jirst  place  of  the  dipodia.  The  anapaestic 
dipodia  may  be  composed  of  a  tribrach  and  an  anapaest,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  a  proper  name,  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  introduced  into  the  verse. 

In  the  predominant  or  anapaestic  dipodia,  the  anapaest 
and  spondee  are  combined  without  any  restriction.  In  the 
occasional  or  dactylic  dipodia,  the  dactyl  most  usually 
precedes  its  own  spondee ;  sometimes  the  dactyl  is  paired 
with  itself;  very  rarely,  and  perhaps  not  agreeably,  in  the 
dactylic  dipodia,  the  spondee  is  found  to  precede  the  dactyL 
It  was  mentioned  that  a  dactyl  is  seldom  placed  before  an 
anapaest ;  this  combination  is  not  often  found  even  between 
one  dimeter  and  another,  it  is  very  rare  where  one  dipodia 
closes  with  a  dactyl  and  the  next  begins  with  an  anapaest, 
and  never  occurs  in  the  same  dipodia. 

75.  The  first  dipodia  generally  ends  with  a  word ;  this, 
however,  is  not  always  the  case,  and  of  such  verses  as 
want  that  division  those  are  the  most  frequent,  and  the 
most  pleasing  also,  which  have  the  first  dipodia  after  an 
anapaest  (sometimes  after  a  spondee)  overflowing  into  the 
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iooond,  with  the  movement  anapcBstio  throughout:    as, 
WTip{fyafv  IpiTfioXaiv  iptwSfAivoi.  Agam.  52. 

76.  The  Synapheia  (crvi^a^f  la),  that  property  of  the  ana- 
pseatic  system,  which  Bentley  first  observed,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  continuous  scansion :  that  is,  scansion 
continued  with  strict  exactness  from  the  first  syllable  to 
the  very  last,  but  not  including  the  last  itself,  as  that  syl- 
lable, and  only  that  in  the  whole  system,  may  be  long  or 
short  indiffbrently.  The  synapheia  is  also  observed  in  di- 
meter iambics,  dimeter  trochaics,  ionics  a  minore,  and  dac- 
tylic tetrameters. 

77.  In  this  species  of  verse  one  hiatus  alone  is  permitted, 
in  the  case  of  a  final  diphthong  or  long  vowel,  so  placed  as 
to  form  a  short  syllable ;  as,  woBiovtrat  ISfiv  ipnZvytav. 
Pers.  648. 

78.  When  the  monometer  or  anapsestio  base  occurs,  it 
generally  precedes  the  parcemiae ;  it  is  seldom  found  at  the 
conunencement  of  a  system.  The  paroemiac  generally  occurs 
at  the  end  of  a  system,  but  it  is  often  met  with  before  the 
end,  and  then  the  sentence  generally  concludes  with  it ;  a 
dactyl  seldom  occurs  in  the  first  place  of  a  parcemiao,  and 
never  before  an  anapaest  in  the  second.  In  the  common 
dimeter  those  dipodias  form  the  most  pleasing  verse  which 
end  in  entire  words ;  but  this  law  does  not  equally  obtain 
in  the  paroemiac,  which  then  comes  most  agreeably  to  the 
ear  when  it  forms  the  latter  hemistich  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter. 

79.  Elmsley  remarks  that  the  rhythm  is  violated,  when 
the  three  last  syllables  of  a  word,  which  are  capable  of 
standing  in  the  verse  as  an  anapcest,  are  divided  between 
a  dactyl  and  the  following  foot,  since  it  thus  becomes 
rather  dactylic  than  anapeestic. 
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80.  There  are  four  oiroumstanoes  whioh  excuse  an  hiatus, 
and  a  short  syllable  in  place  of  a  long  one  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  viz.  exclamation,  address,  change  of  person,  and  the 
end  of  a  sentence. 

81.  It  happens  very  rarely  that  a  word  is  made  to  reach 
beyond  a  verse  by  one  short  syllable.  The  shortest  systems 
appear  to  consist  of  one  dimeter  and  a  paroemiac.  In 
reciting  verses  which  contain  several  dactyls,. it  is  necessary 
to  beware,  lest  by  giving  the  ictus  to  the  first  syllable  of  a 
dactyl  instead  of  the  second,  which  ought  to  have  it,  they 
be  converted  into  dactylic.  When  the  systems  are  anti- 
strophic,  foot  does  not  answer  to  foot,  but  yet  the  division 
of  the  metres  is  usually  alike. 

82.  The  iUegitimate  systems  differ  from  the  legitimate  in 
these  five  resi)ects.  First,  in  measure^  for  they  not  only 
admit  a  proceleusmatic,  but  have  sometimes  nearly  whole 
verses  constructed  of  proceleusmatics :  in  other  places  the 
verses  consist  almost  wholly  of  spondees.  Secondly,  in  the 
cwsuray  which  is  not  only  allowed  to  be  neglected,  but  is 
often  neglected  on  purpose.  Thirdly,  in  continuity,  for 
they  are  sometimes  either  connected  with  other  numbers, 
or  are  interrupted  by  them.  Fourthly,  in  the  use  of  the 
paroe^miac,  for  it  may  even  begin  a  sentence,  and  many  of 
those  verses  are  often  put  in  uninterrupted  succession. 
Fifthly,  in  the  catalexis,  for  they  have  no  certain  manner  of 
conclusion,  but  are  terminated,  sometimes  by  one  paroemiac, 
sometimes  by  more,  at  other  times  by  none,  and  at  others 
even  by  different  numbers. 

83.  The  dimeter,  having  the  elevations  resolved,  was  by 
some  called  the  Aristophanean  proceleusmatic  tetrameter; 
but  by  the  better  skilled,  anapaestic ;  as,  rcc  opta  PaOvKofxa 
TaS^  iiriavTO  ^poTijv, 
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84.  Those  yxmdiac  verses^  among  which  several  successive 
catalectic  verses  are  inserted,  are,  as  being  grave  and  suited 
to  sorrow,  employed  principally  by  the  tragedians,  and 
mostly  as  antistrophic.  Neglect  of  the  caesura  is  peculiar 
to  these.  Although  these  catalectic  verses  have  the  last 
syllable  doubtful,  yet  it  is  commonly  contrived  that  it  may 
be  long.  If  ever  a  hypercatalectio  monometer  occurs 
joined  with  these  verses,  it  appears  more  probable  that 
it  is  a  dochmiac. 

85.  The  laws  respecting  dimeter  anapsestics  are  in  gene* 
ral  accurately  observed  by  comic  writers.  Aristophanes 
has,  in  two  or  three  instances,  neglected  the  rule  of  making 
each  dipodia  end  with  a  word. 

86.  The  anapaestic  tetrameter  acatalectic  was  used  by 
the  Latins  only.  The  tetrameter  catalectic,  (anapsesticus 
Aristophanicus,)  peculiar  to  comedy,  was  used  by  both 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  may  be  considered  as  made  up 
of  two  dimeters,  of  which  the  second  is  catalectic  to  the 
first.  In  the  three  first  places,  besides  an  anapaest  and 
spondee,  a  dactyl  is  used ;  so  also  in  the  fifth,  but  not  in 
the  fourth  or  sixth ;  the  proceleusmatic  is  excluded ;  caesuras 
are  accurately  observed,  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as 
in  the  tragic  trochaic,  even  so  far,  that  they  must  not  take 
place  after  a  preposition  or  an  article ;  a  dactyl  imme* 
diately  before  an  anapaest  is  unlawful ;  so  also  when  pre- 
fixed to  an  ionic  a  minore  at  the  end  of  a  verse.  The  rule 
of  making  each  dipodia  end  with  a  wot*d  is  sometimes  vio- 
lated ;  yet  in  this  case,  supposing  the  second  foot  a  dactyl 
and  the  third  a  spondee,  the  last  syllable  of  the  dactyl  can- 
not conm[ience  a  word,  whose  quantity  is  either  an  iambus 
or  bacchius.  The  most  frequent  license  is  that  in  which  a 
long  vowel  or  a  diphthong  is  shortened  before  a  vowel,  but 
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Arigtophanes,  (who  from  hk  frequent  use  of  HaiB  verse  has 
given  it  his  name,)  rsifelj  lengthens  a  vowel  before  a  mute 
and  a  liquid,  except  when  he  introduces  a  passage  frt>m 
Homer  or  other  authors,  or  in  the  case  of  a  proper  name. 
Dactyls  are  admitted  much  more  sparingly  into  the  second 
than  into  the  first  place  of  the  dipodia.  In  the  twelve  hun- 
dred tetrameter  anapaestics  of  Aristophanes,  only  nineteen 
examples  occur  of  a  dactyl  in  second,  the  only  second  place 
of  a  dipodia  which  it  can  occupy ;  in  thirteen  of  those  verses 
the  preceding  foot  is  also  a  dactyl ;  in  the  remaining  six  of 
those  verses  fom*  have  the  dactyl  after  a  spondee ;  of  all 
those  nineteen  verses  one  only  is  destitute  of  the  csesura 
after  the  first  dipodia.  The  transition  from  anapaestic 
movement  to  dactylic,  and  vice  versa  is  very  rare.  Those 
lines  are  most  harmonious  which  exhibit,  besides  the  one 
necessary  division  after  the  first  dimeter,  that  after  the  first 
dipodia  also ;  of  one  hundred  and  ten  verses  of  the  Plutus, 
one  hundred  and  four  observe  both  division,  of  the  remain- 
ing  six,  three  difler  only  by  having  the  dactyl  in  quinto,  and 
the  other  three,  though  wanting  the  division  after  the  first 
dipodia,  yet  present  the  continuous  fiow  of  anapaestic  move« 
ment  throughout. 

87.  The  logaoedio  anaps&stics  are  oycllan,  generally  ter- 
minated with  a  bacchee. 

88.  Besides  the  dimeter  acatalectic,  parcemiac,  and  base, 
the  following  varieties  are  used  in  Greek  tragedy : 

Monometer  hypercatalectic  or  penthemimer :  So/dc  ifj  \ 
So/ot  jTip  I  crav.     Hec.  897. 

Dimeter  brachycatalectic :    Kpivii  \  TplamQ  \\  fiOKapHv. 
Hec.  641. 

Dimeter  hypercatalectic :  ovV  6ira  \  pi  rov  Aj^  \\  povra 
01  I  oc  HvM  II  9cav.    Soph*  El.  184. 
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89.  The  fdlowing  may  serve  as  a  short  specimen  of  an 
anapsestio  i^stem  with  all  its  usual  parte : 

'AXXo  a'  &  MataQ  irofivraioQ  &va% 

iTiXitnu  So/xo(c* 
'wv  T  Mvoiav  airtHuQ  Kari^wv^ 
TTpa^ciac,  iirA  yivvaiog  avfjpy 

Alyiv,  Trap*  Ifiol  ScSoKijcrai.  Med.  757. 

90.  The  *ictus  metricus,  according  to  Dawes,  falls  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  anapaest  and  spondee,  and  on  the 
middle  syllable  of  the  dactyl ;  according  to  Tate,  on  the 
last  syllable  of  the  anapaest  and  its  companion  spondee, 
and  on  the  first  s}'llable  of  the  dactyl  and  its  accompanying 
spondee.     Tate'*s  opinion  is  to  be  preferred. 

91..  Dactylic  Metre. 
The  ancient  writers  on  rhythm  call  trochaic  rhythm 
ScirXacrcov,  dactylic,  taovy  because  in  the  former  a  double 
time  is  set  together  or  compared  with  a  single  one,  in  the 
latter  a  double  with  a  double,  that  is  an  equal  with  an 
equal.  But  not  aU  dactylic  numbers  have  this  comparison ; 
for  in  some,  a^  in  the  heroic  verse,  and  cyclian  anapaests, 
(Hermann  classes  anapaestic  among  dactylic,  and  iambic 
among  trochaic  numbers,)  the  long  syllable  which  is  in 
arsis,  is  accounted  oAoyoc,  i.  e.  irrationalis,  (dispropor- 
tionate,) as  being  somewhat  shorter  than  a  double  time ; 
and  on  this  account  the  arsis  in  these  kinds  is  not  resolved 
into  two  syllables,  whereas  in  the  other  kinds  it  is  often  so 
resolved.     In  most  dactylic  verses  a  dactyl  and  spondee 

*  Dunbar  makes  the  ictuB  fidl  on  the  last  of  the  anapsst,  and  on  the 
first  of  the  spondee  and  dactyl.  He  thinks  this  verse  so  similar  to 
hexameter,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  anapsBst  itself,  it  has  the  ictus 
similarly  placed. 
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alone  are  used  ;  in  a  few  and  seldom,  a  *proceleusraatic  or 
anapaest,  which  feet  seem  to  be  admissible  in  those  dactylics 
only,  whose  arsis  has  not  the  iirational  measure.  Where- 
fore, the  resolution  of  the  arsis  is  excluded  from  the  heroic 
verse,  and  elegiac  pentameter,  and  from  other  kinds, 
chiefly  the  logacedic.  And  on  the  whole,  this  resolution,  if 
any  where  found,  is  mostly  of  a  doubtful  nature,  except  in  a 
proper  name. 

92.  In  dactylic  metre  one  foot  constitutes  a  metre  ;  the 
catalexis  of  dactylics  is  two-fold ;  on  one  syllable,  and  on 
two  syllables ;  as, 

Acatalectic  verses,  except  in  systems,  in  which  the  numbers 
are  continued,  are  ended  with  a  dactyl,  not  a  spondee,  lest 
they  should  appear  to  be  catalectic  on  two  syllables.  Those 
lines  which  terminate  with  a  spondee  (or  a  trochee,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  on  account  of  the  aSta^opfa,  or 
the  capability  of  considering  the  last  syllable  common)  are 
generally  called  catalectic  on  a  dissyllable.  Hermann  speak- 
ing of  the  hexameter  of  the  tragedians^  says,  "  Nam  nee 
trochseo  finitur,  sed  dactylo  vel  spondee  f'  but  Maltby  re- 
marks, that  Hermann  is  mistaken  in  this.  Vid.  iEsch. 
supp.  73.     Agam.  134,  147,  150,  151. 

93.  The  following  species  of  dactylic  metre  are  in  use. 
Monom.  hypercat.  OlSiirii  \  8a. 

94.  Dim.  cat.  on  two  syllables,  called  Adonic,  roTcrS* 
o/io  I  <t>^vov.  Ag.  166.  in  this  verse  a  dactyl  is  not  changed 
into  a  spondee ;  it  is  used  in  concluding  the  sapphic  stanza 
in  Horace.     Sappho  wrote  whole  poems  in  Adonics. 

*  It  would  seem  that  the  anapaest  and  proceleusmatic  should  ht 

m 

contracted  into  a  spondee  and  dactyl. 
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95.  Dim.  acat.  t7c  8'  em  \  TvjujiXoQ :  ov  Sua  \  rjvopa :  it 
is  found  for  the  most  part  in  systems  combined  with  tetra- 
meters. 

96.  Trim.  cat.  on  one  syllable ;  ^Aprifu  \  Soc  re  ffi  \  ag. 
Hec.  462. ;  the  spondee  is  admissible  into  the  first  place. 
It  is  used  by  Horace,  "  arboribusque  comae ;"  Od.  4.  7. 

97.  Trim.  cat.  on  two  syllables  ;  TroXXa  7a/o  |  aierr'  a*ca  | 
fjLavTOQ ;  when  this  verse  has  a  spondee  in  the  first  foot,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  it  with  the  Pherecratean 
verse,  as  in  -Esch.  Ag.  108.  aXKa  criJju^uroc  alvjv.  A  spondee 
will  scarcely  be  found  in  the  second  foot. 

98.  Trimeter  acat.  Ziv^ofiai  \  apiiart  \  ircuXoiic »  Hec. 
467.  The  spondee  is  admissible  into  the  first  and  third 
places.  Hermann  says,  he  does  not  remember  to  have  found 
a  trimeter  and  pentameter,  which  end  in  a  dactyl,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  accounted  openly  acatalectic.  If  trimeters 
are  found  in  systems,  it  is  attributable  to  a  faulty  distribu- 
tion of  the  verses :  two  verses  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
joined into  one  hexameter. 

99.  Tetrameter  cat.  on  one  syllable ;  w  iroXv  |  icXaurc 
^1  I  XoI<tT  0a  I  vwv ;  Pers.  680.  Dunbar  excludes  the 
spondee  from  the  third  place  ;  Heath  admits  it. 

100.  Tetram.  cat.  on  two  syllables;  ^ali/ojue  |  vov  Ka- 
Kov  I  ocKaS'  o  I  yiaQai.  Archilochus  wrote  epodes,  and  Ana- 
creon  whole  poems  in  this  verse. 

101.  Tetram.  acat.  ^^a  \  /uii',  Kara  |  fidfifa  Se  |  ^ag*- 
fiara;  Ag.  143.  Dunbar  excludes  the  spondee  from  the 
fourth  place,  but  Hermann  admits  it  into  every  place.  The 
dramatic  poets  use  the  tetram.  acat.  both  separately,  so 
that,  on  account  of  the  doubtful  last  svllable,  a  cretic  also 
might  be  put  in  the  end,  and  in  systems,  in  which  the  final 
syllable  not  being  common,  the  last  foot  must  be  a  dactyl 
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or  a  spondee.  The  lyric  poets,  as  Alcman,  composed  whole 
strophes  in  this  metre.  The  dramatists  in  their  antistro- 
phics  carefully  assimilate  all  the  feet,  so  that  a  dactyl  may 
answer  to  a  dactyl,  and  a  spondee  to  a  spondee.  The  cata- 
lexis  of  the  systems  is  sometimes  dactylic  on  two  syllables ; 
at  other  times  they  subjoin  a  verse  of  another  kind  to  dac- 
tylic numbers ;  they  admit  acatalectic  dimeters  and  hexame- 
ters into  systems  of  tetrameters.  The  following  are  in- 
stances of  the  dactylic  tetrameter  in  Horace :  "  Certus 
enim  promisit  Apollo  ;'"  "  Mensorem  cohibent  Archyta.**^ 

102.  Pentameter  cat.  on  one  syllable ;  tHjv  fiiya  \  \S>v 
Aava  I  wv  viro  \  icXy^ofiE  |  vav.     Aj.  224. 

103.  Pent.  cat.  on  two  syllables :  x^^P^  ^  I  ^^^  ^^  I  P^ 
Zaffi  I  ac  fiuKap  \  vfiag ;  this  verse  is  called  Simmieus,  be- 
cause used  by  Simmias. 

104.  The  elegiac  pentameter,  similar  to  the  Latin,  but  ad- 
mits a  trisyUabic  word  at  the  end ;  as,  OvfjLova  I  iroirvel  |  ovr 

I  oXkiihov  I  ?M  Kovc  |  ij.  Somc  havo  thought  that  thc  elegiac 
pentameter  is  composed  of  two  dactyls,  a  spondee,  and  two 
anapaests.  The  caesura,  which  must  be  inviolably  in  the  third 
arsis,  removes  all  doubt  that  it  is  composed  of  two  dactylic 
irevOrifjufiipri ;  but  it  is  not  asynartete,  for  the  third  arsis, 
in  which  is  the  csesura,  neither  admits  a  hiatus,  except  such 
as  in  the  dactyUc  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  accounted  no 
hiatus,  nor  a  doubtful  syllable ;  so  that  it  happens  very  seldom 
indeed  that  a  short  syllable  in  that  place  is  made  long  by 
virtue  of  the  caesura  and  arsis.  Nothing  but  the  necessity 
of  a  proper  name,  and  that  too  a  compound  one,  can  excuse 
neglect  of  the  caesura.  Elision  obstructs  not  the  caesura. 
Spondees  are  admitted  in  the  first  part,  but  not  in  the 
second,  because  the  numbers  at  their  conclusion  ought  to 
run  more  freely  and  easily,  instead  of  being  retarded  by  the 
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Bluggishness  of  spondees.  A  verse  of  which  every  foot  is  a  se- 
parate word  is  inelegant.  The  first  part  of  the  verse  is  more 
elegant  when  a  dactyl  precedes  a  spondee,  than  when  a  spondee 
precedes  a  dactyl.  Of  all  verses  one  terminated  by  a  trisylla- 
ble is  the  least  approved,  one  terminated  by  a  word  of  four  or 
five  syllables  is  esteemed  better,  but  the  best  verse  is  one 
ending  in  a  word  of  two  syllables,  the  feet  ending  in  the 
middle  of  words.  If  the  last  syllable  be  by  nature  short, 
care  is  taken  that  it  may  be  terminated  by  a  consonant,  be- 
cause it  is  thus  more  easily  lengthened ;  if  terminated  by  a 
short  vowel,  it  is  not  elegant.  This  verse  is  usually  subjoined 
to  the  heroic  hexameter,  thus  making  the  most  ancient 
kind  of  strophes,  having  the  name  of  elegies.  It  has  been  onoe 
used  in  tragedy ;  Eurip.  Androm.  103.  sqq.  On  account  qf 
the  equality  of  its  numbers  the  elegiac  pentameter  cannot 
well  be  often  repeated  alone ;  it  is  thus  repeated  by  Virgil 
in  that  sportive  effusion,  ''  sic  vos  nan  vobi$y  In  this  verse 
the  Biomans  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  elegance,  chiefly  by 
apt  disposition  of  words,  especially  in  the  latter  part.  In 
the  pentameter  a  syUabic  csesura  generally  takes  place 
at  the  penthemimeris,  and  a  trochaic  in  the  foot  preceding 
the  final  syllable  in  the  second  hemistich.  There  is  some- 
times a  monosyllabic  csesura  at  the  penthemimeris,  when  the 
preceding  word  is  a  monosyllable.  The  trochaic  caesura  is 
sometimes  neglected  in  the  foot  preceding  the  final  syllable, 
and  the  verse  is  concluded  by  a  word  of  four  or  more  sylla- 
bles. A  sentence  is  generally  completed  in  each  distich.  A 
monosyllable  is  seldom  found  at  the  end  of  a  pentameter 
or  hexameter,  unless  it  is  elided  or  preceded  by  another 
monosyllable. 

105.  He:ic9ineter  cat.  on  two  syllables;  of  which  there 
are  two  species ;  the  one  is  the  heroic ;  the  other  is  used  by 
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the  tragedians,  and  differs  from  the  heroic  in  proceeding  by 
dipodise ;  it  consequently  has  not  that  caesura  which  is  usual 
in  the  heroic.  The  heroic  is  so  called,  because  in  this  verse 
the  deeds  of  heroes  were  celebrated.  The  first  four  feet 
may  be  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  generally  a  dactyl, 
the  sixth  always  a  spondee,  the  last  syllable  being  con- 
sidered common :  in  the  fifth  foot  a  spondee  is  sometimes 
admitted,  when  the  verse  is  termed  spondaic.  ^This  is  of 
all  metres  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated,  and  from 
its  endless  variety  may  be  repeated  for  ever  without  dis- 
agreeableness,  and  be  adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  most 
different  things.  Four  caesuras  are  mentioned  by  metricians, 
wivOiiiiifapfigy  Kara  rplrov  rpoxalov^  i^^nixiii^pri^^  rtrpairoSia 
/3ouKoXik-^,  viz. — 

1st,      -v^.vv.|vvlws/v.v 

2nd,        -VN/.W.V.]v/ls.V.V.V..V/ 

3rd,     lvv.w.w.|vs.l^v..v/ 

4th,      -w.v/v/-w-v.v/|lvv.v/ 

Of  these  the  most  in  use  are  the  two  first ;  the  third,  which 
is  more  vehement,  is  not  so  frequent ;  the  bucolic  is  almost 
always  employed  by  the  Greek  bucolic  writers,  but  at  the 
same  time  accompanied  by  one  of  the  two  first,  and  where 
it  appears  suitable,  is  [often  admitted  by  other  poets  also. 
Several  caesuras  are  often  made  in  one  verse,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  long  poem  appears  in  a  well-managed  variety 
of  capsuras.  Of  these,  such  as  are  in  arsis  are  more  mascu- 
line, and  except  where  the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  the 
subject  rejected  them,  were  universally  preferred  till  the 
tune  of  Nonnus.  To  Nonnus  and  the  succeeding  poets, 
•  The  dactylic  hexameter  "  Panditur  inierea  domus  omnipotentis 
Olympi.'^  becomes  anapaestic  trimeter  catalectic,  by  taking  away  one 
[syllable :  •«  Patet  intcrea  domus  omnipotentis  Olyrapi.'* 
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those  softer  or  more  feminine  csesuras  which  are  made  in  a 
trochee,  by  leaving  the  last  syllable  of  a  dactyl  in  the  fol- 
lowing word,  were  more  agreeable,  joined  with  frequent  use 
of  dactyls,  by  which  a  great  volubility  of  numbers  is  pro- 
di^ced.      Since  a  caesura  may  be  made  thrice  in  every  foot, 
if  the  feet  be  dactyls,  the  number  of  all  the  csesuras  is 
sixteen.     Homer  has  allowed  himself  a  trochee  for  a  spon- 
dee in  some  few  passages,  and  that  in  the  first  and  fourth 
feet,  II.  /3.  731,  o.  554 :  Od.  ic.  493,  ii.  267.     Smce  a  pause 
is  made  at  the  end  of  every  verse,  the  poets  preferred  those 
forms  of  words  which  might  end  a  verse  with  a  long 
syllable ;  on  that  account  they  both  added  the  paragogic 
V,  and  chose  to  put  ilvai^  acci,  in  the  end  of  a  verse,  rather 
than  ififi^v^  aUv.     The  Greeks  always  end  a  heroic  verse 
with  a  whole  word ;  whence  many  words  are  curtailed  in 
ancient  poetry,  as,  So;,  k/>c.     In  bucolic  or  pastoral  hexar- 
meters,  the  verses  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  those 
in  which  the  fourth  foot  is  a  dactyl  ending  a  word,  or  in 
which  the  bucolic  caesura  occurs.     The  hexameter  fidovpoQ^ 
is  that  in  which  the  last  foot  is  a  pyrrich  or  iambus ;  this 
metre  is,  on  the  whole,  inelegant ;  but  rather  less  so  when 
the  caesura  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  foot.     The 
syllabic  caesura  may  take  place  in  an  hexameter  at  the 
triemimeris,  penthemimeris,  hepthemimeris,  and  sometimes 
at  the  ennehimeris.     The  trochaic  caesura  may  take  place 
in  either  of  the  first  five  feet  of  a  verse,  but  two  successive 
trochaics  must  not  occur  in  the  second  and  third,  or  in  the 
third  and  fourth  feet.      The  syllabic   and  monosyllabic 
caesuras  are  seldom  introduced  after  the  fourth  ^foot,  but 
the  trochaic  often  occurs  at  the  ennehimeris,  and  generally 
conduces  to  the  harmony  of  the  line ;  the  caesura  is  not  so 
frequently  omitted  at  the  penthemimeris  $U3  it  is  in  the  other 
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feet ;  and  when  it  is  omitted  in  the  third,  it  always  ocours 
in  the  foui1;h,  and  generally  in  the  second  foot.  When 
there  is  but  one  coBsura  in  a  verse,  it  is  generally  in  the 
third  foot,  sometimes  in  the  fourth,  but  never  in  the  second. 
The  elegance  of  hexameters  is  increased  when  each  line 
through  several  successive  verses  is  begun  with  one  or  more 
words,  connected  in  sense  with  the  preceding  line ;  when 
one  word  only  is  thus  carried  on  to  the  next  verse,  it  is 
mostly  either  a  dactyl,  or  a  polysyllable  of  sufficient  length 
to  complete  the  first  foot,  and  leave  a  caesura ;  it  is  seldom 
or  never  a  monosyllable  only,  and  unless  the  word  is  re« 
markably  emphatic,  it  is  not  often  a  spondee.  A  hexameter 
frequently  ends  in  a  dissyllable  or  trisyllable,  but  very 
seldom  in  a  polysyllable ;  a  spondaic  hexameter  commonly 
ends  in  a  polysyllable,  sometimes  in  a  trisyllable,  and 
always  has  its  fourth  foot  a  dactyl. 

106.  The  acataleotic  hexameter  is  used  by  the  tragedians 
in  systems  of  tetrameters,  and  sometimes  separately.  The 
lyric  poets  of  the  middle  age,  Aloman,  Stesichorus,  &o. 
used  also  heptameters  catalectic  on  one  and  on  two  syllables, 
also  octameters  catalectic  on  one  and  on  two  syllables,  the 
latter  of  which  is  probably  the  union  of  two  tetrameters. 

107.  Those  verses  are  called  Logawdics  which  commence 
with  dactyls  and  end  in  trochees ;  they  are  so  called, 
because  they  appear  to  hold  a  middle  station  between  song 
and  common  speech ;  spondees  are  not  admissible ;  those 
terminated  by  two  trochees  are  termed  Alcaic. 

108.  Pure  dactyls  preceded  by  a  foot  of  two  syllables 
(otherwise  called  abase),  are  called  i^olics. 

109.  Chariamiic  Metre, 
A  choriambus  consists  of  two  short  syllables  between  two 
long ;  of  the  latter  the  first  is  sometimes  resolved  into  two 
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short,  the  last  seldom.  Instances  are  very  rare  in  which 
the  two  short  syllables  are  contracted  into  one  long,  so  that 
a  molossus  might  stand  for  a  choriambus,  and  this  contrac- 
tion occurs  only  among  the  tragic  poets.  A  choriambio 
verse  sometimes  begins  with  an  iambic  syzygy,  as,  irc^plica 
rav  II  wXiaXoi — icoy.  S.  c.  Th.  717,  and  generally  ends  with 
one,  either  complete  or  catalectic ;  it  also  sometimes  ends 
with  a  trochaic  syzygy.  An  iambic  syzygy  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  choriambus  in  any  place,  according  to  Her- 
mann ;  according  to  Brunck,  with  this  restriction,  ^^  ut  in 
secundd  sede  sit  choriambus,  si  ultra  dimetrum  excrescit ;  in 
alterutr&  vero,  si  sit  dimeter.'^  The  catalexis  of  choriambio 
verse  is  various ;  the  close  is  made  very  seldom  indeed  by 
the  choriambus  itself  ;  the  most  usual  catalexis  is  the 
logaoedic ;  next,  that  which  is  made  on  two  dactyls ;  that 
which  is  made  with  a  cretic  is  more  rare ;  the  most  rare  of 
all  that  with  a  trochee  ;  that  with  an  iambic  or  trochaic 
syzygy  is  more  common. 

110.  Monometer  acatalectic;  this  is  a  choriambus,  as, 
io  juoi  cyo;.  Hec.  1039. 

111.  Monom.  hypercat.  or  penthem.  This  contains  a 
choriambus  and  a  syllable ;  it  is  the  same  that  in  dactyUcs 
was  called  an  Adonic ;  it  may  likewise  be  called  an  antis- 
pastic  monometer,  as,  ravSi  yvvai  \  kSjv.  Hec.  1053. 

112.  Dim.  brachycat.  consists  of  a  choriambus,  and  an 
iambus  or  spondee,  as,  oAeoc  av  \  ya^cl,  Hec.  634 ;  we  often 
meet  with  lines  which  might  be  referred  to  this,  but  which 
from  their  situation  near  antispastics,  should  more  properly 
be  caUed  dochmiacs,  or  antispastic  monom.  hypercat. 

113.  Dimeter  cat.  or  hephthem.  This  is  formed  of  a 
choriambus  and  a  catalectic  trochaic  or  iambic  syzygy ;  it 
may  ako  be  considered  a  logacedic,  composed  of  a  dactylio 
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monometer  and  a  trochaic  dipodia ;  in  this  point  of  view  it 
occurs  sometimes  among  the  dramatic  poets,  repeated  in 
systems,  resolutions  being  rarely  admitted.  It  is  sometimes 
better  to  consider  verses  which  have  this  form,  as  dochmiacs 
hypercatalectic ;  the  following  are  examples  : — nopOfiov 
ai^  I  w  raXag,  Hec.  1088.  )(HfiaTog  aX  \  Xo  jxiixap^  Ag.  192. 
So  in  Horace,  "  Lydia,  die  per  omnes/' 

114.  Dim.  acat.  This,  when  pure,  is  formed  of  two  cho- 
riambi ;  as,  a/jLttu  icXaSoec  |  iZofiiva  ]  ,  Phoen.  1532 ;  an 
iambic  dipodia  may  be  substituted  for  either.  Hermann 
gives  an  instance,  in  which  the  choriambus  is  followed  by  a 
trochaic  dipodia  ;  acatalectic  dimeters  occur  in  systems 
concluded  with  catalectic  dimeters ;  acat.  dimeters,  when 
the  fi^'ot  syllable  is  cut  off,  resemble  ionics  a  minore,  and 
may  easily  be  coiifounded  with  them,  especially  when  verses 
of  both  kinds  are  conjoined.  There  is  another  form  of  the 
acat.  dim.  in  which  an  antispast  is  used  in  either  the  first 
or  second  places  ;  when  used  in  the  first  with  a  choriambus 
in  the  second,  it  is  called  a  Glyconic  Polyschematistic ;  those 
verses  also  get  this  name  which  are  composed  of  a  diiambusi 
and  choriambus,  but  why  not  refer  them  to  dimeters  acat.  ? 
If  a  ditrochee  precede  it,  we  may  consider  it  as  used  for 
the  ionic  a  majore,  and  call  the  line  Prosodiac. 

115.  Dim.  hypercat.  as,  rav  o  fiiyag  \  fivOog  aiS  I  «!: 
Soph.  Aj.  226. 

116.  Trim,  brachycat.  as,  ttoXToi;  a^ai/cc  |  ai&ipog  hS  \ 
oiXoi;,  Eur.  Ph.  1559.  This  form  consists  of  two  choriambi, 
and  an  iambus  or  spondee.  According  to  Hermann,  an 
iambic  dipodia  may  be  substituted  for  either  choriambus. 
Brunck^s  canon  limits  the  use  of  the  iambic  dipodia  to  the 
first  place. 

117.  Trim.  cat.     This  consists  of  two  choriambi,  and  s^ 
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catalectic  iambic  dipodia ;  of  course  the  iambic  dipodia  may 
be  substituted  for  the  first  choriambus,  as,  oi;  S^  iic  fxiv  ol  | 
Kwv  varpiiov  \  tirXivaaQ  \  .   Med.  431. 

118.  Trim.  acat.  When  pure,  this  contains  three  chori- 
amb!, but  the  iambic  dipodia  is  admissible ;  as,  vvv  rcXcaal 
I  rag  wipWv  \  fiovg  Korapag  |  .    S.  c.  Th.  721. 

119.  Tetram.  cat.  as,  a  viorag  \  /jloi  iftXXov  a\  \  06c  to  Si 
ytj  I  pig  aca  |  ,  Here.  F.  639.  In  this  species,  Anacreon 
has  put  a  diiambus  in  the  second  place  ;  and  if  that  were 
kept  constantly  pure,  this  verse  might  seem  to  be  con- 
structed of  two  logaoedics. 

120.  Tetram.  acat.  is  used  by  Anacreon,  a  choriambus 
and  diiambus  being  put  promiscuously,  except  that  in  the 
end  there  is  always  a  diiambus. 

121.  The  later  form  only  of  tragedy  appears  to  have 
used  resolutions,  as,  rig  ap*  v/uvat  \  og  Sia  \w  \  rov  A?/3i!oc< 
Eur.  Iph.  A.  1036. 

122.  Ghoriambic  verses  are  met  with  beginning  with  an 
anacrtmSy  i.  e.  a  time  or  times  forming  a  kind  of  introduc- 
tion or  prelude  to  the  numbers,  which  the  ictus  afterwards 
begins,  as,  vxr*  |  avSpog  Axai  |  oinffioOiv  |  :  S.  c.  Th.  313. 

123.  A  verse  composed  of  an  amphibrachys  (or  palim- 
bacchius),  and  choriambus  is  common,  as,  tto/utt^  Ac  |  og 
&vXov :  Ag.  725. 

1 24.  Horace  has  put  a  trochaic  dipodia  before  choriambi, 
and  has  chosen  to  make  the  last  syllable  of  it  always  long, 
whereas  it  is  probable,  that  among  the  Greeks  it  was 
doubtful.  Od.  i.  8. 

Te  deos  6  |  ro,  Sybarin  |  cur  properas  |  amando  |  . 
The  use  of  the  choriambic  metre  is  unfrequent  among 
the  Roman  comedians ;  some  choriambic  verses,  however, 
are  found  in  Plautus,  and  even  in  Terence. 
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125.  The  most  in  use  are  choriambicfl  with  a  base,  which  the 
ignorance  of  ancient  metricians  ranked  amongst  antispastio 
verses ;  but  if  they  were  antispastic,  they  could  never  begin 
with  a  trochee  or  pyrrhic,  and  they  would  have  the  last 
syllable  of  each  antispast  doubtful.  The  Latin  gramma^ 
rians  perceived  the  error.  The  ^olic  lyrics  alone  ad- 
mitted even  a  pyrrhic  in  the  base ;  the  comedians  and  the 
later  tragedians  ventured  to  put  in  the  base  even  trisyllabio 
feet,  the  tribrach,  anapeest,  dactyl. 

126.  The  shortest  of  these  verses  has  one  choriambus; 
vvv  iv  I  'iroiov6fioiQ.  Suppl.  42. 

127.  Next  to  that  is  the  hypercatalectic,  which  is  called 
Pherecratean ;  as,  S.  c.  Th.  282.  ro\  jjIv  \  yap  irorl  wvp  \ 
yovg ;  grato  Pyrrha  sub  antro.  Hor. 

128.  Then  the  Glyconic,  which  has  a  logaoedic  order ;  as, 
^'  cui  flavam  religas  comam.'"  The  latter  tragedy  admits  a 
spondee  in  the  end  instead  of  an  iambus,  so  that  in  antis- 
trophics  a  spondee  may  answer  to  an  iambus ;  generally, 
however,  an  iambus  answers  to  an  iambus,  and  a  spondee 
to  a  spondee ;  it  also  admits  resolutions  of  either  the  first 
or  last,  or  both  first  andflast  syllables  of  the  choriambus, 
in  both  Olyconic  and  Pherecratean  verse ;  a  trochee  also  is 
sometimes  admitted  at  the  end. 

129.  The  most  in  use  is  the  hypercatalectic  dimeter; 
ovS'  OIK  I  TpcLQ  y6ov  6p  I  v<0o^  at}  |  Sovg.  Aj.  628.  Sophocles 
has  used  the  irachycatalectic  trimeter;  aXX'  a  \  fioipiSla  \ 
tic  Svvaoric  |  Sciva.  Antig.  951.  Also  the  trimeter  Ayperca- 
talectic ;  oAXoi;  |  ^  ovriv  lytjy  \  olda  icKdwv  \  ovS*  IcrcSov 
I  ^o(pa.  Phil.  681. 

130.  Choriambic  systems  also'are  found  beginning  with  a 
base,  in  which  Molossi  are  admitted,  to  which  in  the  antis^ 
trophe  Molossi  and  sometimes  ehoriambi  correspond. 
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131.  Horace  has  used  many  choriambics  with  a  base, 
always  putting  a  spondee  in  the  base,  except  1. 15,  24,  36. 

Teucer  |  et  Sthenelus  |  potens 
Ignis  I  Iliacas  |  domos. 
In  the  fibrst  of  these  examples,  however,  the  best  editions 
read  Teucer  ie^  &c. ;  and  Bentley,  TetAcerque  et ;  in  the 
second,  Pergameas  has  been  substituted  for  Iliacas  on  the 
authority  of  Mss. 

He  also  makes  a  caesura  at  the  end  of  each  choriambus, 
except  the  last ;  as, 

Maece  |  nas  atavis  |  edite  re  |  gibus, 
NuUam,  |  Vare,  sacrfi  |  vite  prius  |  sevens  ar  |  borem. 
Once  only,  and  that  in  a  compound  word,  he  has  neglected 
the  caesura,  viz.  I.  18,  1 6  : 

Arcanique  fides  prodiga  perlucidior  vitro : 
Alcaeus  and  Theocritus  were  careless  of  such  matters ;  as, 

fitlSiv  aXko  ijtVTivayc  wporepov  SivSpeov  afAniXto ; 
In  this  they  have  been  followed  by  Catullus. 

132.  The  ehoriamiie  metre,  called  polyschematieU  or 
anomalous,  seems  not  to  be  such  in  reality ;  it  consists  of 
a  choriambus,  an  iambic  dipodia,'  a  choriambus,  and  an 
amphibrachys  or  bacchee.  Except  disregard  of  the  caesura, 
the  comedians  kept  these  numbers  so  pure,  that  they  did 
not  even  put  a  spondee  in  the  beginning  of  the  iambic 
dipodia,  nor  did  they  admit  resolutions ;  as, 

SfjuaXov  il^Soy  Iv  X^P^\  ^'"'(S'  l\ov^Ta  KoXfiv,  Anacreon. 

133.  When  any  foot  of  four  syllables,  except  the  ionics 
and  paeons,  is  united  with  a  choriambus,  the  verse  is  called 
Epichoriambic ;  as, 

fAipror'  S)  Sh  |  iroiv'  «ir'  IfAoi  \  .  Med.  632. 
Koi  OiCjv  wal  \  diQfAQKapwv  \  .  Med.  821. 

Gaisford  refers  tbene  to  the  Glyconic  polyschematistic.  The 
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sapphic  ia  a  species  of  epichoriambic,  consisting  of  a  ditro- 
chee,  or  the  second  epitrite,  a  chorianibus,  and  a  bacchee ; 
as, 

Jam  satis  ter^ris  nivis  at  que  dine 
Grandinis  mi^sit  Pater  ac^  rubente 
Dexterft  sa^cras  jacula.tus  arces 
Terruit  ur^bem. 

Antispastic  Metre. 
134.  An  antispast  consists  of  an  iambus  and  a  trochee, 
(v/-|-v/).  To  lessen  the  labor  of  composition,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  foot  any  variety  of  the  iambus,  in  the  second, 
any  variety  of  the  trochee,  is  admitted ;  hence  we  get  the 
following  kinds  of  antispast : 
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Instead  of  an  antispast,  an  iambic  or  trochaic  syzygy  is 
occasionally  used ;  these  likewise  may  be  represented  by  the 
different  forms  resulting  from  the  union  of  their  equivalents ; 
in  other  words,  the  diiambus  may  be  represented  by  the 
various  compositions  of 
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And  the  ditrochee  by  those  of 


WW 
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The'  following  scale  then  represents  the  varieties  of  the 
pure  antispastic  mon  meter  acatalectic. 
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135.  Bumey  calls  those  lines  which  contain  iambic,  or 
trochaic  dipodise,  impure  antispasts.  Hermann  condemns 
the  ancient  metricians  for  having  referred  to  antispastic 
numbers  several  species  of  verse  which  are  not  antispastic ; 
such  as  choriambics  with  a  base ;  a  glyconean  joined  with 
a  pherecratean ;  a  phalsecean,  &c.  &c.  He  excludes  the 
iambic  and  trochaic  syzygy,  also  the  anapaest  from  the  first 
part,  as  well  as  the  dactyl  from  the  second  part  of  the  an- 
tispast ;  in  fact,  if  all  the  varieties  of  antispast  above- 
mentioned  be  admitted,  there  is  scarcely  any  verse  which 
may  not  become  antispastic.  Choriambics  with  a  base  are 
much  more  agreeable  and  smooth  than  antispastics. 

136.  Antisp.  monom.  &  iroWH/oa* :  &  ^/X**  "AiroXAov  : 
S.  c.  Th.  141,  147.  In  all  antispastic  verses,  the  prior 
arsis  is  oftener  resolved  than  the  posterior,  which,  being 
near  the  end,  should  be  stiller.  An  antispastic  verse  rarely 
ends  in  an  antispast. 

137*  Antisp.  dim.  brachycat.  c/uoi  XP^^  ^^f^  I  i^^P^v  • 
Hec.  627. 

138.  Antisp.  dim.  cat.  This  consists  of  two  metres,  the 
first  acatalectic,  the  latter  catalectic.     It  is  like>vise  called 


S18 
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pherecratean,  but  then  there  are  restrictiaiifl  of  the  varieties 
of  the  antL^past ;  its  second  foot  ia  a  bacohiiu. 
Scale  of  Pherecratean. 


V--V 
---V 

-\j-\j 


W-- 


Dim.  cat.  alvjva  (jilXwg  |  irffAa :  Agam.  238.  Pherecratean. 
avpa  irovTi  \  ag  avpa :  Hec.  444.  Hermann  refers  this 
verse  to  the  choriambic  metre,  with  a  base  ;  he  scans 
the  above  line  thus,  avpa  |  irovriag  av  \  pa: 

139.  Dim.  acat.  This  is  formed  of  two  antispasts ;  it  is 
called  glyconic,  when  it  assumes  any  of  the  following  forms, 
admitting  in  the  second  place  only  an  iambic  syzygy. 


V--V/ 
-V/-V 


v-vy- 


According  to  its  commencement,  it  is  called  glyconic  with 
an  iambus,  spondee,  or  trochee :  Hermann  considers  this, 
also,  as  a  choriambic  with  a  base ;  thus — 


V 

\J 

-V 

-vv/- 

Si/- 

vv/v/v 

Dim.  acat.  vofiov  avojuov,  ol  |  a  rlc  KovOa :  Agam»  llll. 
Glyconic.  lvrirtu(ravT6Q,  |  tv  ovpavtf :    Phcen.  219. 

140,  Dim.  hyper.  (Hipponactean.)  This  differs  from 
the  preceding  only  in  having  an  additioMal  final  syllable. 
c/io7  X/^^v  wrj  I  juovai;  yivltr  \  Oal,  Hec.  628. 

141.  Trim,  brachycat.  This  is  formed  of  two  antispasts, 
admitting  all  the  varieties,  and  a  half  antispast ;  raXalval 
TO.  I  Xa'tvaijcopal  \  ^pvyiv :  Hec.  1046.  It  is  called  Praxil- 
lean. 
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142.  Trim.  oat.  (Phakecian,  or  hendeeasyllable.)  This 
differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  having  an  additional  final 
syllable.  Hermann  considers  it  as  a  choriambic  hendeca- 
syllabic:  t^aatv  '*Awi\  Savov  ydag  \  Xiiratvtiv  i  Hec.  453, 
according  to  Hermann,  ^aorfi;  |  *Amdav6v  \  y{fag\iiral  \  vuv. 

143.  Trimeter,  acat.  (Alcmanic.)  This  is  composed  of 
three  antispasts,  which  admit  all  the  varieties.  Burney, 
as  he  admits  the  diiambus  to  represent  the  antispast,  refers 
to  this  species  those  iambic  trimeters  acat.  which  some- 
times occur  interspersed  through  the  choral  odes,  rig  oZSei; ; 
4  I  rot  0ti6v  iff  I  Ti  jut)  xpvOog :  Ag.  462.  Euripides  appears 
to  have  used  a  trimeter  in  the  Here.  Fur.  919,  followed  by 
a  verse  composed  of  two  dochmii : 

\w«/         WW  WW       iwww    /iwwnw       I    w    w      w>  w/i     w       w 

Arye,  riva  rpowov  |  bovto  uloutv  \  circ  fjLiAaupa  tca* 
-ica  raSi^  rXiJiAovag  \  ri  iraHwv  Tv^ac  |  • 

144.  In  addition  to  these  forms,  Bumey  mentions  the 
trim.  h}rper.  tetram  cat.  and  tetram.  acat.  which  admit  all  the 
varieties ;  but,  as  they  very  seldom  occur,  and  scarcely  over 
where  it  is  not  better  to  alter  them,  we  may  safely  neglect  them. 

145.  Among  the  tragedians  chiefly,  the  antispastic  is 
often  associated  with  other  numbers,  mostly  iambic  and 
trochaic.  Of  these,  the  iambic  are  not  such  as  proceed  by 
dipodise,  but  of  another  kind,  allied  to  antispastics :  this 
kind,  because  it  consists  of  shorter  orders,  and  therefore 
admits  a  doubtful  syllable  even  into  those  places  from  which 
it  is  excluded  in  dipodise,  whence  arises  a  broken  and  feeble 
movement,  may  be  called  ischiorrhoffic  iambics,  (from  \a\ifQ 
and  pfrfvvfii)y  a  term  transferred  to  these  from  the  Hippo- 
naetean  trimeter,  to  which  it  was  applied  by  granunarians. 

146.  DocAmiaes  are  the  kind  of  antispastics  most  in  use ; 
a  dachmim  consists  of  an  antispast  and  a  long  syllable 
(v-^v-)  ;  therefore  a  simple  dochmiac  is  the  same  as  an 
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antispastio  monom.  hypercat.  ffiufv  ^  Oiav.  The  scholiast 
of  .^schyloB  calls  these  numbers  /ovOjuov  oKraortj/xof,  because 
they  have  eight  times.  The  antispast  admits  all  the  va- 
rieties above  mentioned,  and  the  syllable  is  capable  of 
resolution,  except  at  the  end  of  a  system  of  dochmiacs. 

147.  Dochmiac  hypercat.  This  contains  one  syllable 
more  than  the  preceding  species,  it  is  otherwise  called 
antispastic  dim.  cat.  It  is  usually  heptasyllabic,  particu- 
larly at  the  end  of  strophes,  and  the  ante^penultimate  is 
always  short,  iv  irpanlSiafv  Xa  |  ^ov  \  ra.  Ag.  371. 

148.  Dochmiac  dim.  This  is  formed  of  two  single 
dochmiacs  united ;  a  pure  dochmiac  dim.  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence ;  the  following  are  examples : — okovhc  jSo^Xov  | 
aicotiElc  riicvilfv  \  :  Med.  1270 :  Sikcl  koi  ffioi  \  aXv  ov  Kvfi- 
irirvH  I  :  Hec.  1013.  Other  varieties  of  the  dimeter 
dochmiac  may  be  found  in  the  chorus  in  ^sch.  S.  c.  Th. 
79,  ed.  Blomf.  also  in  Hec.  681,  684,  688,  689,  690,  693, 
702,  703,  707,  708,  709.  The  dimeters  do  not  always 
consist  of  separate  dochmii,  as  appears  from  one  of  the 
examples  given  above. 

149.  Dochmiac  dim.  hyper.  This  sometimes  has  only 
the  former  dochmiac  hypercatalectic,  sometimes  only  the 
latter,  sometimes  both  ;  as, 

a^E/crToi/  ^/Xoi  I  mv  I  Svalarov  ;  aX  |  kq  S*  |   :  Agam.  1027. 

150.  Dochmiacs  are  usually  joined  in  systems  running 
out  in  uninterrupted  numbers,  and  generally  with  two 
dochmii  comprehended  in  one  verse ;  hence,  both  a  doubt- 
ful syllable  and  hiatus  are  excluded  from  the  end  of  every 
dochmius,  in  the  middle  of  the  system,  (except  on  certain 
conditions,  which  shall  be  mentioned)  ;  but  a  resolution  of 
the  last  syllable  is  legitimate.  There  are  thirty-two  varia- 
tions of  the  dochmius.     The  conditions  on  which  an  hiatus 
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and  a  short  syllable  for  a  long,  are  admitted  at  the  end  of 
a  dochmius  in  the  middle  of  a  system,  are,  firstly,  in  inter- 
jections ;  secondly,  in  vocative  cases;  thirdly,  in  repetitions  of 
the  same  word,  either  before  or  after  the  repetition ;  fourthly, 
when  the  person  is  changed ;  fifthly,  on  account  of  a  proper 
name  following ;  and  in  all  these  cases  by  reason  of  the 
pause  that  is  made  in  the  recitation.     But  when  a  doubtful 
syllable  or  hiatus  occurs  in  the  end,  we  must  often  beware 
of  believing  several  systems  to  be  only  one ;  for  since  they 
do  not  use  to  have  a  catalexis,  the  end  of  a  system  can  fre- 
quently be  ascertained  by  nothing  but  the  sense  and  punc* 
tuation« 

151.  The  final  long  syllable  of  the  dochmius  is  often 
resolved  into  two  short ;  as,  Karaytj  Kurayi,  wpoaXff,  \  arpi' 
juac,  arpcjuac  tOt :  Eur.  Or.  149. 

152.  When  in  the  dochmiac  dim.  the  dochmius  does  not 
finish  with  a  whole  word,  the  word  is  so  divided,  that  it 
may  terminate  either  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  second 
dochmius,  or  the  penultimate  of  the  first ;  and  in  the  antis- 
trophic  verses  the  same  division  as  that  in  the  strophic  is 
for  the  most  part  observed ;  even  when  long  syllables  are 
resolved,  the  first  dochmius  often  ends  in  the  first  syllable 
of  a  word. 

153.  Dochmiacs  are  found  having  a  disyllabic  anacrusis 
in  the  first  foot,  also,  others  having  one  in  the  last,  to  both 
of  which  species  the  antistrophic  verses  correspond. 

154.  Dochmiacs  are  often  augmented  at  the  beginning, 
sometimes  by  merely  one  arsis,  sometimes  by  one  iambus, 
sometimes  by  two  iambi,  sometimes  by  an  amphibrachys, 
sometimes  by  a  ditrochee,  which  generally  ends  in  a  long 
isyllable ;  sometimes  a  ditrochee  follows  a  dochmius ;  some* 
times  dochmiac  and  antispastic  metres  are  united  in  one 
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verae ;  often  M  lainbic  dimeter,  or  trimeter,  is  coupled  #ith 
doelanii,  Bometimes  so  as  to  cohere  with  them  in  the  same 
numbers,  at  other  times  so  as  not  to  cohere ;  sometimes  a 
baodiee  is  added  at  the  end  to  either  hypercatalectio,  or 
common  dochmii,  the  bacchee  being,  in  tacty  part  of  a 
dochmios.  The  cretic,  either  pure  or  resolved,  and  the  first 
or  fourth  peeon,  which  is  a  resolution  of  the  cretic,  soine^ 
times  precede,  and  sometimes  follow,  dochmii ;  a  transition 
is  often  made  from  dactylic  numbers  to  dochmiac,  and 
luroaDy  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  dochmiac  begin  with  a 
dactyl ;  dactyls  ending  in  an  arsis  often  precede  dochmiacs ; 
a  spondee  sometimes  precedes  a  dochmiac,  sometimes  is 
inserted  among  dochmii.  Two,  three,  four,  or  five  short 
syllables  sometimes  precede  a  doduniac,  and  sometimeB 
are  placed  in  the  midst  of  dochmiacs:  two  short  sylla- 
bles seem  to  be  a  resolution  of  a  mere  ands,  three  of 
an  iambus  or  trochee,  four  of  a  dactyl  or  amphibrachys, 
five  of  a  cretic.  To  account  for  these  short  syllables,  also 
for  the  consociation  of  the  spondee,  dactyl,  &c.  &c.,  with 
dochmiacs,  recourse  must  be  had  to  what  musicians  term 
paraeaialoffe ;  which  seems  to  have  been  that  kind  of  sing<> 
ing,  or  chanting,  which  we  now  caQ  recitative,  and  which, 
as  it  has  a  more  lax  contexture  of  numbers,  is  aptly  ex« 
pressed,  at  one  time  by  the  uncertain  tripping  of  these  short 
syllables,  at  another  by  the  slow  relaxation  of  dochmiac 
numbers  into  a  spondiac  conclusion,  at  another  by  the  un* 
steady  movement  of  a  dactyl,  or  trochee,  before  dochmiacs. 
166.  Of  the  Latin  poets  Plautus  only,  and  he  but  seldom, 
appears  to  have  used  dochmiac  verses. 

156.  lanicamajore  ( — ^^). 
An  ionic  verse  a  majore  admits  a  trochaic  syzygy  promiis* 
cuoosly  with  ita  proper  foot,  the  second  paeon  into  tiie  ifst 
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I^ace,  and  a  mdomoB*  into  the  second  place  of  a  trimeter 
whole  or  cataleotic.  The  long  syllables  may  be  resolved, 
and  the  final  short  syllable  is  common.  When  the  defi- 
<»ency  of  time  in  one  foot  is  compensated  by  the  redundancy 
of  the  following,  an  avaKkamg  is  said  to  take  place,  and 
the  verse  is  called  avaKXiifuvac.  Thus,  when  the  second 
peeon  is  joined  to  the  second  or  third  epitrite,  there  is  an 
wiiskoffiCi  for  they  taken  togetiier  are  equal  in  time  to  two 
ionics  a  majore. 


--WW 


If  the  three  remaining  paeons,  or  the  second  pseon,  in  any 
place  but  the  first ;  or,  if  an  iambic  syzygy,  or  an  epitrite 
be  found  in  the  same  verse  with  an  ionic  foot  a  majore,  the 
verse  is  then  termed  epionic  a  majore. 

There  is  no  instance  of  a  pure  ionic  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
but  it  ends  with  --  or  -v. 

157.  Hermann  makes  the  ionic  foot  a  majore  to  consist 
of  an  arsis  and  a  dactyl  1  |  ^.w  ;  he  admits  two  trochees 
not  cohering  in  one  periodic  order,  Iw  |  -w,  but  excludes 
the  second  pseon  from  the  first  place ;  he  says,  if  several 
ionics  a  majore  are  in  one  verse,  each  should  stand  separate 
and  independent,  not  having  the  numbers  continuous  ;  for 
otherwise,  they  would  be  changed  into  choriambi,  thus, 
JL  I  Iv/w  I  —  I  -WW  I  —  I  —WW  would  become  -  |  -ww-  |  — wv^-  | 
Iww  ;  from  this  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  each  ionic  the  last 
syllable  was  doubtful,  which  in  choriambics  ought  to  have  a 
fixed  and  certain  measure.  The  various  resolutions  of  the 
ionic  foot  and  of  the  trochaic  syzygy  produce  twenty-eight 
forms  ;  but  all  these  were  not  used. 

•  Tlic  iiiolos««f  If  generally  followed  by  a  trochaic  Bjzjgj,  which 
prevents  the  concurrence  of  too  masy  long  syllables. 
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158.  Monom.  hypercat.  or  penthem.  wri^^oovvi  fw  \  yw ; 
Hec.  1048.  This  might  be  scanned  as  an  anaps&stio  mono* 
meter. 

159.  Dim.  brachycat.  (Hipponactean).  mi  awfpo^fa  \ 
Xocc;  Phoen  182. 

160.  Dim.  cat.  n  naXXaSoc  I  iv  iroXcI.  Hec.  465. 
is  called  Cleomachean. 

161.  Dim.  acat.  rc^Soi/Xoav  |  voc  ^poc  oIkov  \  :  Hec.  448« 

162.  Dim.  hypercat.  vvv  S'  oOroc  a  \  vural  arvyi  \  p^: 
Ajax.  1232. 

163.  Trim,  brachycat.  (Praxillean).  oiierpav  /3co  |  rav 
€;(oi/<ray  |  oTkoIc  :    Hec.  456. 

164.  Trim.  acat.  rav  ovff  vnvo^  \  aipu  irod*  o  |  wavrSyfi^ 
pwg :  Antig.  614.  This,  according  to  Hermann,  may  be 
choriambic. 

165.  Tetram.  brachycat.  (Sotadic),  consists  of  three  ionics 
and  a  trochee.  This  is  the  most  noted  of  ionic  verses ;  it 
was  constructed  for  recitation  only,  and  not  for  song ;  av 
)(pv€fo<liopyc  TOVTO  rv^fiQ  lariv  €iro/>jua. 

166.  Among  the  Latins,  Terentianus  Maurus  made  ele- 
gant ionics ;  Plautus,  also*  used  them,  and,  as  it  seems, 
not  only  the  sotadic,  but  other  shorter.  He  put  a  molossus 
in  the  first  place  of  the  sotadic,  and,  what  was  not  lawful  to 
the  Greeks,  resolved  the  arsis  of  the  last  trochee.  The 
Oreek  comedians,  (and  much  less  the  tragedians),  used  not 
the  sotadic  verse. 

167.  Ionic  a  minare  (v^--). 
An  ionic  verse  a  minore  admits  an  iambic  syzygy  promis- 
cuously ;  and  begins  sometimes  with  the  third  pseon,  some- 
times with  a  molossus,*  which  is  admitted  in  the  odd  places. 

*  The  molossus  is  preceded  by  an  iambic  syty^jf  to  prevent  the  con* 
cunence  of  too  many  long  syllables* 
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BesoIutionB  of  the  long  syllable  are  allowed.  When  the 
second  or  third  peeon  is  followed  by  the  second  epitrite, 
there  is  of  course  an  avaicXaenc*  The  choruses  in  Euri- 
pides^s  Baochse  are  principally  in  this  metre.  It  is  once 
used  by  Horace  in  Od.  iii.  12,  "  Miserarum  est^''  &c.  An 
epionic  verse  a  minore  is  constituted  by  intermixing  with 
the  ionic  foot,  a  trochaic  syzygy,  an  epitrite,  the  second  or 
fourth  peeon,  or  the  third  in  any  place  but  the  first. 

168.  Hermann  makes  an  ionic  a  minore  foot  to  consist 
of  an  anapaest,  and  an  arsis,  wl  |  L ;  each  foot  has  its  own 
separate  numbers,  and  is  not  connected  continuously  with 
other  feet,  because  they  would  otherwise  run  into  choriambi ; 
thus  WS/-1 1  -1 1  \j\jL  I  L  would  become  vv/-l  |  Iw—  |  — ;  to 
vary  the  numbers,  two  iambi  are  employed,  the  arsis  being 
changed  into  one  of  them,  and  the  following  anapaest  into 
the  other,  so  that  the  times  may  remain  the  same, 


t 


This  method  is  termed  avoKKaaiq^  and  the  verses  themselves 
avajcXcS/iievoi,  because  the  change  in  the  numbers  is  not 
made  in  one  ionic  foot,  but  in  two,  the  end  of  the  one  and 
the  beginning  of  the  other  being  changed. 

169«  The  iEolic  lyrics  appear  to  have  made  these  verses 
chiefly  of  pure  ionic  feet ;  but  the  Ionic  lyrics  to  have  both 
used  the  anaclasis,  and  to  have  resolved  the  first  arsis  in  it, 
and  sometimes  to  have  put  in  a  molossus  ;  the  dramatic 
poets  took  a  middle  course — the  tragedians  rather  following 
the  Cohans,  the  comedians  the  lonians.  The  ionic  a 
minore  verse,  unlike  the  majore,  is  often  pure  in  the  Greek 
plays.  Timocreon,  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  and  Alcman,  wrote 
whole  poems  in  ionics. 
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1 70.  Monom.  hypercat.  or  penthem.  fuKiac  fiarp  \  JJc  • 
Heo.  185. 

171.  Dim.  cat.  or  hephthem.  {Xarac  aicp  |  okS/ioIc-  Phcen. 
1631.  Bumey,  speaking  of  this  metre,  says,  the  first  foot 
is  pure  and  complete,  admitting,  however,  the  resolution  of 
the  long  syllable  ;  in  the  latter  place  a  molossus  seems  to 
be  admitted,  deficient  by  the  lajst  syllable,  and  of  this  foot 
either  long  syllable  may  be  resolved, 


172.  Dim.  acat.  wapaicKivovg*  I  eireKpaiflv  :   Ag.  721. 

173.  Dim.  hypercat.  Tipag  xw  \  pag  anopOrj  \  row  t'  : 
Med.  822. 

174.  Trim,  brachycat.  StcSl^ptD  ]  at  MvprtXov  \  ^ovov. 
Orest.  984. 

175.  Trim.  acat.  /LCui/aS*  aiH)  \  va  Sca^oD  |  aa  tqv  ati. 
Phcen.  1537. 

176.  Tetram.  cat.  to  yt  inrjv  &I  |  via  Sot/aac  1  X070C 
SxTirlp  I  XiytTol.  This  species  was  used  by  Phrynious  the 
tragedian,  and  also  by  Phrynicus  the  comedian. 

177.  The  tragedians  often  made  systems  of  ionic  a  minore 
verses,  employing  the  anaclasis  in  the  end  only  either  of  the 
whole  strophe,  or  of  a  part ;  of  all  examples  the  most  satis- 
factory is  in  ^sch.  Suppl.  1 025. 

178.  Anacreontic  verse  is  a  species  of  ionic,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts,  one  with  an  iambic  or  monosyllabic 
anacrusis,  the  other  with  an  anapaestic  anacrusis.  GaUi- 
ambic  verse  is  composed  of  two  anacreontics,  of  which  the 
last  is  catalectic.  It  was  much  used  by  Catullus,  who  gene- 
rally employed  the  anaclasis,  and  in  the  latter  portion 
joined  with  the  anaclasis  a  resolution  of  the  second  arsis. 
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179.  Poeonic  metre. 
*A  pseonlc  verse  admits  any  foot  of  the  same  time  ^  a 
pceon,  i.  e.  any  foot  otftve  times,  viz. :  the  four  pseons,  a  cretic, 
a  bacchius,  a  palimbacchius,  and  a  tribrach  and  pyrrhio 
jointly.  The  tragedians,  however,  do  not  use  all  the  above ; 
of  the  pseons^  the  first  and  fourth  are  found  most  eonstantly, 
(but  never  in  the  same  verse),  the  first  less  so  than  tho 
fourth ;  the  palimbacchius  and  the  third  pseon  are  very  sel* 
dom  found,  even  in  comedy.  The  construction  of  the  verse 
is  most  perfect  (as  also  in  anapaestic  metre),  when  each 
metre  en  ds  with  a  word.  Some  paeonics  are  oonstniete4 
with  an  iambic,  others  with  an  anapeestic  anacrusis.  The 
catalexis  is  made  on  three  syllables,  on  two,  and  on  one* 

180.  Most  metricians  regarding  the  measure  only  of  cre^ 
tic  and  bacchiac  numbers,  refer  them  to  the  peeonic  kind ; 
for  one  long  syllable  joined  to  three  short  generates  tfa(9 
four  pseons,  and  by  the  contraction  of  two  of  these  ejiort 
syllables  into  one  long,  the  cretic,  bacchius  and  palimbae^ 
cbius  ajre  formed.  Hermann  considers  th^n  as  distinct 
species,  and  assigns  good  reasons  for  doing  so, 

181.  Dim.  brachycat.  o/uoyaMoc  |  Kvptl.  Phoen.  137.  Most 
examples  of  this  might  be  better  referred  to  dochmiaos. 

182.  Dim.  cat.  x^KoSera  |  r'  Ifi^Xa.  Phcen.  113. 

183.  Dim.  acat.  Sioixofud'  \  olxofiWa.    Orest.  179. 

184.  Dim.  hypercat.  wapa  Si/noi/i/r  |  eolc  o^i  |  role*  Orett. 
799. 

185.  Trim,  brachycat.  acara^oor/w  |  x^c  ofifiSuH  |  yopyo^. 
Phoen.  146. 

*  The  alternate  mixture  of  fourth  pseon  and  bacchius  conatitutef 
the  most  harmonious  p®opic  verse.    The  first  pseon  is  chiefly  inter- 
mixed with  cretics,  being  never  found  at  the  end  of  a  verse.   Those 
verses  are  harsh  in  which  psons  of  diUfereiii  sorts  occur. 
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186.  Trim.  oat.  /3aXoe/iii  xpo  |  vc^  i^vyaSa  |  jueXeoy.  Phoen. 
169. 

187.  Trim.  acat.  ro  Si  Kokiog  \  Kra/iivovj  at  \  fiiya  vaiibv 
Choeph.  804. 

188.  Tetram.  catalectio  on  three  syllgbl^-  ^  ^oXi  ^i  |  X^ 
Kcicponroc  |  avro^viq  \  Aircicn.  Arist..^%5Sj>.  ^fts75.  This  is 
chiefly  found  in  comedy ;  the  last  foot  may  be  a  dactyl  or 
cretic. 

189.  Pentam.  cat.  on  three  syllables  :  iravr  ayaBa  |  S^ 
Ycyoi/cv  I  avipaiiiv  c  |  ju^c  oiro  crvi;  |  ovcriac*  This  has  been 
used  by  Theopompus. 

190.  Pseonics  cat.  on  two  syllables,  and  having  an  iam- 
bic anacrusis,  are  rarely  met  with.  Aristophanes  has  some 
examples  in  Lyslstr.  781. 

191.  Hermann  says,  that  resolutions  of  the  arsis,  though 
allowed  in  paeonic  numbers,  are  seldom  used,  and,  that  no 
contraction  of  the  thesis  can  be  admitted  without  destruc- 
tion* of  the  pseonic  numbers.  He  admits  those  only  to  be 
peeonics  which  are  pure,  and  those,  in  which  cretics  are 
mixed,  he  calls  cretics. 

192.  Cretics. 
According  to  Hermann,  a  cretic  is  nothing  Jbut  a  cataleo* 
tic  trochaic  dipodia,  which  consists  of  arsis,  thesis,  and  arsis 
again;  and  since  this  order  is  periodic,  the  thesis  cannot  be 
doubtful,  but  consists  always  and  necessarily  of  one  short 
syllable  only ;  each  arsis  may  be  resolved,  whence  it  coQies  to 
pass,  that  both  the  first  and  fourth  pseon,  and  even  five 
short  syllables  may  be  put  for  the  cretic.  When  several 
cretic  feet  are  conjoined  in  one  verse,  no  one  coheres  with 
another  in  a  periodic  order,  and  the  last  syllable  of  the  last 
foot  is  doubtful,  and  cannot  be  resolved,  except  in  systems, 

*  By  the  introduction  of  a  new  amis. 
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in  which  the  last  foot  of  the  verses,  unless  it  be  the  last  of 
the  whole  system,  is  subject  to  the  same  law  as  each  inter- 
mediate foot.  Resolutions  render  the  cretic  so  like  peeons, 
that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  them  except  in  that 
the  paeons  (not  admitting  a  contraction  of  the  thesis)  are 
whoUy  averse  to  the  cretic.  And,  in  truth,  the  numbers  of 
the  two  kinds  are  most  different,  for  the  paeons  have  only 
one  arsis  joined  with  a  thesis  of  three  short  syllables, 
whereas  cretics  have  an  arsis  on  each  side  of  one  thesis  of 
one  sj^lable ;  wherefore  a  peeon,  which  is  truly  a  paeon,  is 
very  different  fix)m  that  peeon  which  is  produced  by  resolu- 
tion of  a  cretic ;  for  the  latter  has,  like  the  cretic  itself,  two 
elevations  and  a  thesis  of  one  time,  the  former  one  eleva- 
tion, and  a  thesis  of  three  times ;  besides,  cretics  do  not 
cohere  among  themselves  in  periodic  orders,  whereas  peeons 
always  do,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  in  dipodise,  after  the 
manner  of  trochaic  numbers.  Wherefore  it  must  be  laid 
down  that  all  verses,  in  which  a  cretic  is  found  mixed  with 
peeons,  are  cretic  verses,  but,  that  such  as  consist  of  pure 
paeons,  are  either  paeonic  or  may  be  so ;  for  the  orotic,  since 
it  cannot  be  put  for  a  paeon,  is  always  an  indication  of 
numbers  not  paeonic,  whereas  a  paeon,  which  can  be  put 
for  a  cretic,  remains  in  itself  ambiguous,  whether  it  be  in 
reality  a  paeon,  or  a  resolution  of  a  cretic.  Cretics  ar6  used 
by  lyric  poets,  tragedians  and  comedians ;  the  first  paeons, 
a  very  lively  kind  of  numbers,  by  the  comedians  principally  ; 
the  fourth  paeons,  which  have  great  vehemence,  chiefly  by 
the  tragedians.  Since  the  cretic  foot  is  by  itself  a  catalec- 
tic  order,  cretic  verses  are  mostly  terminated  by  that  same 
foot,  and  have  no  other  catalexis ;  some,  however,  are  found 
terminated  by  a  single  trochee,  and  these  may  be  called 
catalectic ;  or  by  a  trochaic  dipodia,  and  these  may  be  called 
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hypercataleotic.  Beflolution  is  much  more  frequent  ia  the 
second  arsis  of  each  foot,  than  in  the  first,  which  seems  9A* 
tributable  to  that  confusion  with  psdonic  numbers,  wfaioh 
has  been  mentioned  above :  the  resolution  of  each  arsis  U$ 
extremely  uncommon. 

193.  Dimeter  cretics  are  very  much  used  both  in  tragedy 
and  comedy,  and  commonly  conjoined  in  systems,  so  that 
the  last  syllable  of  the  verses  is  neither  doubtful,  nor  admits 
an  hiatus,  and  may  be  resolved.  In  these  systems  a  mono- 
meter  too  is  assumed. 

Kai  Y€vov  I  iravS/icctfc 

rav  ^vyaSa  |  fxfi  wpoStf}^ 

rav  iKaOiv  \  CK/3oXacc 

ivaOloig  I  ipftivav.  .£sch.  suppl.  4«25. 
The  antisystems  mostly  correspond  in  every  foot,  and  reso- 
lutions are  employed  in  the  same  places ;  for  the  most  pari, 
also,  of  every  two  feet  the  first  rather  than  the  last  is  a  pieon. 

194.  Trim.  acat.  fAvtitnirfi  \  fuav  irovoc  {  koI  iro/o  a — • 
Agam.  173. 

vavq  iwofQ  \  vovrloig  \  Trd<rfjL€unv  \  .    Hec.  1063. 

195.  Tetram.  acat.  /norcp  &  \  i-Jrvca  |  icXi;0c  wfi  |  ^v 
afipav.  used  by  Simmias. 

196.  Hexam*.  cat.  (Alcmanian).  'A^/ooSe  |  ra  fiiv  ovk  | 
ioTi  flap  I  yoc  S'  "Epw^  \  ola  iraic  |  ira/aScc.  Ale. 

197.  Cretics  are  found  beginning  with  an  iambic  anaora- 
sis ;  Sea  il  QitKka  awaaai-  Eurip.  Sup.  830.  Cai6  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  these  with  dochmiacs  preceded  by 
an  iambus  ;  those  are  to  be  accounted  dochmiacs  with  an 
iambic  anacrusis,  which  are  so  inserted  in  the  midst  of  doch- 
miacs, that  DO  doubt  can  be  had  about  the  numbers. 
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198.  Cretics  ard  used  by  the  Roman  dramatists,  with  the 
same  license  as  to  prosody  as  the  rest  of  the  metres ;  hence 
they  use  a  molossus  for  a  cretic,  as,  ^^  Aut  solutrfs  sinat, 
qu(5s  argento  ^merit.'*^   Plant. 

They  mostly  used  the  tetrameter,  either  aoat.  or  cat., 
and  often  joined  with  it  other  niunbers,  as  the  trochaic 
hypereat.  monom.,  and  that  either  by  intermingling  one  or 
more  of  such  verses  with  cretics,  or  by  compounding  verses 
of  a  cretic  dimeter  and  that  trochaic  verse.  Aristophanes 
had  led  the  way.    Ban.  1358. 

199.  Baeehiaet. 
The  ancient  metricians  referred  bacchiac  numbers  to  the 
pseonio  kind,  as  having  arisen  from  the  contraction  of  the 
second  or  fourth  pseon.  Hermann,  on  account  of  the  iam- 
bic anacrusis,  has  joined  them  with  trochaio  numbers, 
though  in  reality  they  are  spondiac  with  an  iambic  anacru* 
ris ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  amphibrachys,  if  repeated,  were 
displeasing  on  account  of  their  too  great  weakness ;  where* 
fore,  to  give  them  strength,  they  changed  the  trochee  into 
a  spondee.  The  palimbacchiac  numbers  are  not  much  bet« 
ter.  Both  were  used  but  seldom  by  the  Greeks.  Bacchiac 
dimeters,  trimeters,  and  tetrameters  are  to  be  found ;  but 
they  might  be  all  referred  to  doohmiaos  hypercataleotic. 

Dim.   airo<rra  |  aa  kXkt/uov  I  •     Orest.  1439* 

Tetram.  rtg  a\ijj  |  rfc  i^fJ^a  \  vpoairra  \  ft  a^fyyi^c  |  • 
Prom.  115. 

200.  The  Boman  tragedians  and  comedians  made  great 
use  of  bacchiacs,  sometimes  continuing  them  in  systems, 
sometimes  inserting  a  dimeter  in  the  midst  of  tetrameters, 
sometimes  intermixing  cretics,  sometimes  using  catalectic 
bacchiacs,  having  the  last  foot  an  iambus. 
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201.  Versus  Prcsodiacus. 

This  appellation  is  given  to  a  verse  in  which  choriambics  are 
mixed  with  ionics,  molossi,  or  paeons.  It  is  so  called,  8rt  iv  toIq 
iopraig^  iv  alg  irpotroSoi  lyivovro^  roiovroic  fiirpoig  i^pivron 

Dim.  acat.  a  Sc  Xevoi^  |  n^oicar^  |  .     Orest.  1429. 

Dim.  hypercat.  fioXwav  8'  airo  |  koI  xoponoi  \  iov.  Hoc. 
905. 

Trim,  catal.  Xm vcolc  |  Afi^lovoc  \  opyavoig  \  •  Orest.  114. 

Trim,  hypercat.  fcryaXa  81 1  rlc  ivvafiig  |  SC  aXaaro  |  pUjvm 
Or.  1562. 

202.  Polyseh4matist%€  Verses  (iroXb  <rxfi^a). 

This  name  is  given  to  verses  in  which  there  are  irregular 
feet.  The  most  remarkable  species  are  the  Glyconic  and 
Pherecratean,  which  have  been  mentioned  before.  The 
Priapeian  verse  consists  of  a  glyconic  and  pherecatean  joined 
in  one.  The  Eupolidean  verse,  peculiar  to  comedians,  con* 
sists  of  a  glyconic,  having  a  choriambus  in  the  end,  and  ano« 
ther  like  member,  in  which  is  a  cretic  instead  of  a  choriam- 
bus. The  Gratinean  metre  differs  from  the  Eupolidean  in  the 
first  portion  only,  in  which  it  has  a  choriambus  and  an 
iambic  dipodia. 
203.   Versm  Asynarteti^  (a  priv.  et  wvapratj^  connecto). 

Verses  in  which  dissimilar  species  are  united  are  so  called. 
In  these  the  ooherence  of  language  may  be  either  continued 
unbroken,  or  interrupted  by  hiatus  and  the  doubtful  sylla- 
ble.* 

A  verse  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  trochaic  syzygy  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  iambic  syzygy,  or  vice  versa,  is  termed  |)ma<^- 
ietu. 

Troch.  syz.  +  iamb.  syz.  Suva  Suva  j  irciroi/0a/iii^.  Hec. 
1080.  Periodic. 

*  Hence  they  are  also  called  ^*  Seminezi,**  half  connected. 
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Troch.  syz.  +  Iamb,  penthem.  IvOa  irpwro  \  yovo^  ri  ^o7  | 

v75.    Hec.  457. 

Troch.  syz.   +    Iamb.   dim.   cat.   ^aaiv  \  *AirT  |  iavov  \ 
yvag  \  Xtwai  \  vtiv.     Hec.  453. 

Iamb.  syz.  +  Troch.  syz.  jtioXoI/ne  rav  \  ovpavov  icai.    Or. 
971.   Periodic. 

Iamb,  monom.  +  Troch.  monom.  hypercat.  rripav  \  Btyuv 
I  r'  wXe  I  vale  roc  |  vov.     Phcen.  307. 

Iamb,  monom.  +  Troch.  ithyph.  arparri  |  Xarwv  \  £XXa  | 
Soc  voT  I  ovTwv,     Or.  960. 

Iamb,  monom.  +  Troch.  dim.  cat.   wvpio  \  0iv  iS  |  ^iXi  | 
X}v  ^i  I  XoT(Ti  1 9ri/i.     Ag.  428. 

Iamb,  monom.  +  Troch.  dim.  sj3oc  |  tfiag  \  w  irri  \  pova- 
^a  1  yuQ  Xo  I  x^^M^*   Phoen.  1033. 

Dactylic,  penthem.  +  Iamb,  penthem.  iX0'  tiri  \  Kovpov 
€  I  fioig  I  ^cXoe  |  <rX  wav  \  rwg.    Or.  1292. 

Iamb,  penth.  +  Dactyl,  penth.,  called  lambelegiia ;  fi  rwv  \ 
iripm  I  9iv  \  ivytvi  \  rav  tri — pog.     Phcen.  1525. 

Dactyl,  dim.  +  Anap.  monom.  aiXcvov,  alXivov  \  apxaw 
•SvSrt)!/.   Eur.  Or.  1404. 

JDact.  dim.  +  Troch.  ithyphallic.   n  fiarpoKTovov  |  al/na 
Xiifieiaeai.  Or.  824. 

Anap.  monom.  +  Iamb,  penthem.  tmSifivtov  Hpq  \  wiaolfi 
fC  cSvtti/.   Hec.  915. 

Iambic  penth.  +  Anap.  monom.  KTvirri<r%  Koara  \  pitktov 
trXiiyav.     Or.  1471. 

Dact.  +  Troch.  has  been  considered  under  the  appeUa- 
tion  of  bgaoedic. 

Troch.  monom.  +  Anap.  monom.   alOip  a/iirra  |  fuvog 
ovpavtiv,     Hec.  1083. 

Anap.  monom.  +  Troch.  monom.  Ovjariip  Acoc  tv  |  wwa 
irc^T^i/.    (Ed.  T,  198. 
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Gretic.  monoin. +Trooh.  penth.  ovk  cfa  |  rlc 
Agam.  361. 

Troch.  dipenthemimer*  fu^wipOivo^  |  iaivov  ripa^. 
Phoen.  1037. 

.    The  following  are  instances  of  asynaitete  verses  from 
Horace. 

Dact.  tetram.  +  Troch.  dim.  brachjcat.  ^^  Solvitur  acris 
hyems  grat&  vice  |  veris  et  Favoni.^ 

In  this  verse  Horace  abstains  from  the  license  of  the 
doubtful  syllable  and  hiatus. 

Dact.  trim.  cat.  +  Iamb.  dim.  *^  Scribere  versiculos  | 
amore  perculsum  gravi."*^ 

In  this  verse  the  final  syllable  of  the  dactylic  part  is  oom- 
mon,  and  elision  is  sometimes  neglected. 

Iamb.  dim.  +  Dact.  trim.  cat.  *'  Occasionem  de  die  |  dwn- 
que  virent  genua.'^ 

The  same  license  occurs  in  this  verse,  which  is  the  last 
reversed. 

Archilochus  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  aqmar- 
tete  verses. 

Among  the  as}martete  may  be  reckoned  the  Saiumicm 
verse,  which  was  the  only  one  used  by  the  most  ancient 
Roman  poets ;  in  it  both  inscriptions  and  poems  were  writ- 
ten. Livius  Andronicus  translated  the  Odyssey  in  this 
metre,  and  in  it  Naevius  wrote  the  first  Punic  war.  It  is 
composed  of  an  iamb.  dim.  cat.  and  a  troch.  dim.  brachycat* 
as,  ''  Dibunt  mlUum  Metelll  i  Nievio  p5etie.''  The  last  of 
the  Romans  who  used  this  metre  was  Yarro  in  his  satires. 

204.  Concrete  numbers  are  those  which  are  so  mixed,  that 
the  weaker  precede  the  stronger,  and  in  which,  consequently, 
a  new  arsis  takes  place.  The  arsis  of  the  posterior  must 
be  stronger  than  that  of  the  anterior,  because  it  qmst  ba 
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aiigmented  with  a  new  foroe  for  generating  an  order,  which 
is  greater  than  that  order  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
produced.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  concrete  num- 
bers; the  one  increased  from  the  dactylic  kind  to  the 
peeonic,  the  other  from  the  trochaic  to  the  spondiac. 

205.  A  syitem  is  a  coherence  of  continuous  numbers 
formed  of  connected  verses.  A  strophe^  numbers  composed 
of  verses  however  consociated.  A  system  and  a  strophe, 
therefore,  agree  in  both  consisting  of  many  verses ;  they 
differ  in  this,  that  whereas  in  a  system  the  verses  are  con- 
nected, and  cohere  in  one  continuity  of  numbers,  in  a  strophe 
it  is  not  necessary  that  iliey  should  be  connected ;  but  they 
may  be  eomiected,  or  unconnected,  or  half  connected,  or 
partly  connected,  partly  unconnected,  partly  half  connected. 
If  all  are  connected  in  one  continuity,  the  strophe  consists 
of  one  system,  and  differs  not  from  a  system ;  hence  it 
follows,  that  a  strophe  may  contain  several  systems,  but  not 
a  system,  also,  several  strophes.  Both  every  system  and 
every  strophe  are  to  be  finished  with  the  whole  of  the  voice ; 
but  the  verses  contained  in  a  system  need  not  be  finished 
with  the  ¥4ioIe  of  the  voice ;  those  contained  in  a  strophe 
ought,  then  only,  to  be  finished  with  the  voice  itself,  when 
they  are  unconnected. 

206*  The  kinds  <^  strophe*  are  four.  The  first,  and  most 
ancient,  consisted  of  two  verses,  the  one  longer,  the  other 
shorter ;  of  these,  the  most  ancient  is  the  elegiac  poem :  the 
anteri(»r  verse  was  called  irpo<^S6c>  the  posterior  iirc^SJc* 
The  second  kind  of  strophes  is  that  used  by  the  IEioMq  poets, 
Akteus,  Sappho,  and  among  the  Ionic  poets  by  Anacreon. 
This  is  short,  and  ordinarily  composed  of  four  verses  alike 
in  numbers ;  the  poems  of  these  authors  being  mostly  mono- 
ftropUot    In  tlie  third  kind  of  strophes  there  is  a  greater 
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Tsnety  at  nnmben,  and  a  more  Mtifieinl  eoo^KMitioa ;  note 
Ter«M,  than  wu  before  the  enatonk,  beii^  jcMned  in  ooe  stro- 
fbe ;  tbia  kind  wu  cnltirated  by  Alenun,  StestdianM,  hx. 
The  fourtb  kind  Bompiiaem  those  rtropbes,  in  wfai^  beeaoM) 
tbey  were  mng  by  chonuefl,  dte  gresteat  art  and  varietr, 
both  of  mebea  and  of  mnneal  modulationfl,  was  enqilojed  ; 
mch  are  the  stn^^iee  ot  Pindar,  SimonKka,  and  the  bsge> 
diMU :  Pindar  and  SinHHiidea  general^  made  two  Btrofhem 
in  the  same  metrea,  and  a  third,  or  epode,  in  a  diflorait 
metre,  and  continued  the  oune  succeentMi  in  the  «nme  metres 
tbroa^HHit  the  wh<de  poem,  in  this  manner :  A-A.B.  A.A.B. 
The  tragedians  rarely  employed  epodea,  and  CMnniwdy  wily 
one  in  the  end  of  the  iong ;  and  tbey  osoally  make  only  two 
•tro{diea  in  the  same  metre;  thns,  A.A.B.B.r.r.A.A.E. 

When  the  words  i-rigSot  and  wpot^io^  are  appHed  to 
single  verses,  they  are  in  the  masculine  gender ;  when  to 
several  verses,  in  the  feminine. 

207.  The  fourth  kind  of  Btro[^iee  was  used  in  the  more 
perfect  lyrie  poetry,  tuid  in  tragedy,  for  expressing  the  more 
serious  and  vehement  emotions  of  mind.  Its  numbers  have 
partly  a  severe  grandeur  and  magnificence,  partly  a  varied 
inequality  and  rapidity ;  and  both  the  grandeur  and  variety 
are  perceived,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  numbers,  for 
tbey  are  either  slow  and  severe,  or  quick  and  brisk,  but, 
also,  in  their  proportional  relations;  for  they  are  either 
equally  divided,  or  short  members  ore  intermingled  with 
long.  Such  strophes  'are  usually  long,  and  consist  not  ao 
much  of  versos,  as  of  systems  having  various  numbers.  There 
are  three  classes  of  them,  the  Doric,  iEolic,  and  Lydion, 
so  called  from  the  harmony  or  music  used  for  each.  The 
Doric  are  grave  in  numbers,  equal  in  the  proportion  of  their 
members,  and  commonly  consist  of  epitiites,  tempwed  by 
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daotylic  numbers,  and  cretie,  some  forms  too  of  troohees, 
iambi,  and  antispasts  being  admitted.  The  ^olic  are  vehe- 
ment in  their  numbers,  have  their  members  unequal,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  multitude  of  short  syllables ;  the 
chief  in  this  kind  are  dithyrambics.  The  Lydian  hold  a 
middle  rank;  they  have  neither  so  much  gravity  as  the 
Doric,  nor  so  much  briskness  as  the  JSolic. 

208.  Metricians  divide  poems  with  respect  to  repetitions  of 
numbers  into  two  kinds,  which  are  called  icara  arl\ov,  and 
Kara  fri^rnpia  or  (nicmy/uaruca.  Those  icora  arl\ov  are  such  as 
are  composed  of  verses  only,  consisting  throughout  of  one  kind 
of  metre,  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer ;  those  Kara  oifaTfifia  such 
as  are  composed  of  systems  or  strophes.  When  these  kinds 
are  so  conjoined  in  one  poem,  that  part  is  written  Kara  ar(- 
Xov,  and  part  Kara  ovvni/Lca,  such  poems  are  called  fjuKri 
7€v(ica,  as  tragedies,  and  the  ancient  comedies ;  and  when 
they  may  be  taken  indifferently  to  be  written  either  Kara 
oTt)(pVf  or  Kara  a{»em)|tia,  they  are  called  Kocva  ycvcko,  as 
many  of  the  Anacreontic  poems,  which  may  appear  to  be 
o(Hnpo6ed  either  of  verses  only,  or  of  strophes.  Those  which 
are  written  Kara  tnlxov  are  divided  into  jtiiKra,  which  have 
different  verses  in  different  parts,  as  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander  had,  and  a/iicKra,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  verses 
in  every  part,  as  epic  poems.  Of  the  ovanifAariKa  there  are 
-six  classes  : 

1.  Kara  a\iaiv.  2.  ccTroXcXv/ilva,  3.  araKva.  4,  l^ 
bfAoltav.     5.  jticKra.     6.  Koiva. 

(1)  Those  Kara  aximv  are  such  as  have  corresponding 
systems,  i.  e.  in  which  the  same  system  is  repeated. 

(2)  'AToXcXvjLclva  are  those  composed  without  any  certain 
rule,  in  which  the  arrangement  is  arbitrary,  depending  on 
the  fancy  of  the  poet ;  they  are  either  aarpw^  consisting 
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of  certain  metres  alone,  or  trrpo^iKd,  consistirig  of  stropmi. 
The  atnpoi^a  comprehend  Ixi^iiii^/uara,  or  exclamations,  as 
^€v,  lio  ;  i^ifivia,  which  consist  of  certain  words,  as,  ^Iifi% 
Tlaiav  ;  these,  when  not  in  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  a 
strophe,  are  called  fittHiinvia ;  and  iTt^Ocy/uariKa,  such  am 
have  the  length  of  a  whole  verse.  The  arpo^uii  are  either 
liov6aTpo^a  or  9roXi)<n-/E>o^a ;  tiie  fiov6(n'pofa  are  such  ds 
consist  of  one  strophe  only ;  if  the  length  of  these  exceeds 
that  of  a  strophe,  and  yet  they  cannot  be  divided  into  seve* 
ral  strophes,  they  are  then  called  arpLXKra  \  the  iroX^crr/oo^a 
Are  such  as  consist  of  several  strophes ;  if  they  have  dissi- 
Bdilar  strophes^  they  are  called  avofioi6&rpof^ai  if  similar^ 
lrapofAm6m'po^ ;  and  of  these  the  avofAot6aTp9f€ij  if  they 
contain  only  two  strophes,  are  called  lrip6(n'po^a. 

(8)  iruKta  consist  of  verses  determinate  indeed,  but  inter- 
snngled  at  pleasure,  and  without  repetition ;  the  Margites  of 
Homer  was  thus  written.  This  whole  species  ought  to  have 
been  ranked  under  the  genus  Kara  arlxov. 

(4)  Ti  i^  6fA6i(ov  also  do  not  properly  belong  to  this  divi^ 
sion,  since  in  them  the  kind  of  metre,  and  not  the  relative 
parts  of  systems^  is  regarded.  For  this  name  is  applied  to 
those  which  run  out  without  interruption,  in  one  kind  of 
fbot  or  numbers,  (i.  e.)  those  usually  called  systems,  as  of 
Anapaests,  Ionics,  &c.  They  are  either  avipiopiara,  which 
form  one  system  of  similar  verses,  or  Kara  irepeopi9/tco6c 
aWffotfC)  which  consist  of  several  systems  of  the  saine  kind, 
but  differing  in  length,  as  in  the  parodi  of  tragedies  many 
aaapsestic  systems  of  different  lengths  occur;  thus  A.B.F.  A.E. 

(5)  fjLiKTa  are  formed  of  different  systematic  kinds  eon- 
joined,  such,  e.  g.  as  are  partiy  Kara  9\imvy  and  partly 
oiroXcXv/ulva. 

(6)  KOiva  are  those  which  may  seem  to  be  ^  one  oi^  liaio^ 
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thep  kind  indiflTerently,  as  Hop,  Carm.  iii.  12.,  which  to  an 
unskilful  pepson  will  seem  to  be  iK  o/xoliov^  to  a  skilful  one 
Kara  axitriv. 

Of  those  called  icara  axiaiv  thepe  ape  these  species  : 

(1)  fnovooTpoifiuca^  in  which  the  same  stpophe  is  stiU  pe- 
peated  once  op  mope ;  A.A.A.  as  frequently  in  lyric  poetry ; 
OP  A. A.  as  fpequently  in  the  chopal  odes :  when  pepeated  but 
once,  it  is  called  avTi<FTpo^iK6v» 

(2)  iTTctiSdca,  in  which  a  dissimilap  combination  of  vepses 
is  added  to  similap  systems ;  when  at  the  end,  they  ape 
iwd^SiKQy  ppopeply  so  called,  in  this  fopm  A.A.B.,  which  is 
called  r/ocac  irrt^^iicfi;  op  in  this,  A.A.A.B.,  which  is  called 
rcrpac ;  OP  in  this,  A.A.A.A.B.,  which  is  caUed  irsvrac ;  of 
which  the  most  in  use  is  the  rpi^c :  when  at  the  beginning, 
irpat^iKa ;  when  in  the  middle,  /xBat^Suca ;  when  diffepent  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  irkpu^Suca;  when  similap,  waXtv* 
cpSiica;  thus, 

A.A.B.  Epodica.     A.B.A.  Mesodica.     B.A.A.  Ppoodica. 
B.A.A.r.  Periodica.      B.A.A.B.  Palinodica. 

strophe.         "^  Strophe.        ^  Epodui.  "% 

Antiitropbe.  >Epodica.  Epodui*         >  Meiodica.  Strophe.  >  proodica. 

Bpodui.         y  AntUtropbe.  3  Antittrophe.  ) 

Bpodiu.  I.    '\                                Strophe.  •\ 

Strophe.        (periodic.  ^P^"*'        fpaUnodica. 

Antiftrophe.  C  Epodua .        I 

Bpodiia.  2.    .)  Antiitrophe. -^ 

(3)  Kara  mpiicmrriv  avofioiofiBpfii  in  which  aftep  one  series 
of  systems,  dissimilap  to  each  othep,  anothep  series  follows, 
each  pespectively  similap  to  each  of  the  ppeceding  species. 
A.B.r.A.,  A.B.r.A. 

(4)  avTiOiTiKa,  whepe  the  fipst  of  a  combination  coppes- 
ponds  with  the  last,  the  second  with  the  penultimate,  and 
so  fopth.  Hepmann  classes  the  avriOtriKa  undep  iraXcvct>Saca, 
which  he  says  ape  then  called  avridcrcKo,  when  single  vepses. 
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and  not  strophes,  correspond  to  each  other  in  that  n 
aa,  0.(3.7.7.^.0. 

(5)  fua-a  Kara  vxiotv,  in  which  BtHne  of  the  preeeding 
Bpeciea are  conjoined,  as  epodic  and  meeodic,  thns,  A-B-A-P. 
or  palinodic  and  meeodic,  oa,  A.B.r.A.r.B.A. 

(6)  KOtva  KOTO  tr\(viv,  which  may,  aoconling  to  differoit 
diviraooB,  be  referred  to  different  species ;  thus,  those  caDed 
Kara  wtpoMwiiv  avofiotofitp^,  AJB.A.h.  heeotne  fiovovrpofaem 
r.r.  bj  joining  A.B.  in  one  strophe  T. 

There  ore  none  of  these  kinds  of  which  there  ranam  not 
many  examples  even  now,  but  the  most  uncommon  are  the 
nrpac  and  Ttvrag  etuSuc^.  The  most  in  nae  is  the  t/mmci 
a«  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  and  Simo- 
nides.  The  fiovwrrpo^ued  were  used  chieSy  in  the  poelzy  of 
the  more  ancient  lyrica,  who  were  followed  by  the  BMnan 
poets.  Those  lyrics  wrote  many  poems,  also,  koto  vrixov, 
of  which  the  shortest  form  is  perhaps  that  whidi  Sappho 
constructed  of  Adonic  verses.  Alcman  joined  two  forms  of 
monostrophio  poetry  in  one  poem ;  to  seven  strophes  of  the 
same  metre  subjoining  seven  others  in  a  different  metre  but 
aU  alike. 

The  tragedians  put,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  choral 
songs,  two  strophes  only  in  the  same  metre,  then  two  others 
in  a  different  metre,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  they  add  to 
these  one  epode,  fflther  at  the  end  or  in  the  middle  of  the 
song ;  without  an  epode,  thus,  a.a.p,p.y,y.S.S.,  with  an 
epode,  thus,  a.a.^.p.y.y.S.S.t.,  or  a.a.^.7.7.S.S. 

209.  So  much  did  the  tragedians  delight  in  the  equal 
proportion  and  correspondence  of  parts,  that  they  employed 
them  even  in  the  diverbia  or  dialogue,  when  such  equality 
and  counterbalancing  of  speech  were  not  excluded  by  some 
vehement  emotion  of  the  mind.      These  coUoquies  are 
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usually  so  disposed,  that  each  person  recites  one  verse ;  and 
for  the  most  part,  to  obviate  the  tiresomeness  of  equality, 
a  speech  of  some  length  both  introduces  and  concludes  the 
dialogue,  as  Agam.  v.  276 ;  sometimes  each  person  recites 
two  verses,  as  Eumen.  v.  714 ;  sometimes  one  person  has 
always  one  verse,  and  another  always  two,  as  Prometh.  v. 
39  ;  sometimes  each  person  now  pronounces  two  verses,  now 
one,  as  CEdip.  B.  v.  543 ;  &c.  &c.  &c. 

210.  In  the  ancient  comedy,  the  parabasis^  which  is  an 
address  of  the  chorus  to  the  spectators,  is  particularly  re- 
markable ;  a  parabasis,  which  is  entire,  consists  of  seven  ^ 
parts,  viz.  KO/ufcarcov,  Trapa/Saaic*  /uaicpoy,  crrpo^iy,  lirc/i/oi}/ua, 
avrttrrpoi^oCy  avrimppripLay  the  three  first  of  its  parts  being 
unequal,  and  the  other  four  answering  to  one  another  alter- 
nately, in  this  manner : 

a.     KO^ariov* 

j3.     irapc^amg. 

y,      fiaKp6v» 
o.     crrpo^ii* 

€•         hrlppfipa, 
S.     avrloTpo^oq* 

€.       .  avriirlppjupa. 
The  first  three  psu^ts,  and  the  iwlppfifia  and  avrtirlpprifiaj 
are  recited  by  the  coryphseus. 

The  Kofifianov  is  a  song  composed  of  dimeter,  or  tetra- 
meter anapffistics,  not  having  antistrophes. 

The  Uapafiamg  consists  mostly  of  anapsestic  tetrameters, 
though  sometimes  of  another  metre ;  but  is  always  composed 
icaro  oTixov,  i.  e.  in  the  same  verse  still  repeated. 

The  MaKpov  commonly  consists  of  anapaestic  dimeters, 
and  is  such,  that  it  ought  to  be  recited  cnrvfvtn)^  i.  e.  in  one 
breath ;  on  which  account  it  is  also  called  Tn^c^oc. 
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The  Sr/oo^^,  wfaioh  is  also  called  ({i8^,  is  a  song  written 
in  melio  verses,  to  which,  when  the  iwlpptifAa  luts  been 
recited,  the  avr/crrpo^oc,  called  also  avr(|iS^,  answers  in  the 
same  metres. 

The  ^Ewtppiifia  consists  usually  of  trochaic  [tetrameters, 
which  the  coryphaeus  recites  when  the  strophe  has  been 
sung.  To  this,  when  the  antistrophe  has  been  sung,  the 
avTBvtppri^a  answers  in  the  same  number  of  verses  of  the 
same  metre. 

Great  diversity  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  parabasis  ;  for 
some  comedies  have  none,  as  the  Plutus ;  others  two,  as  the 
Nubes ;  in  some  the  parabasis  is  entire,  as  the  Nubes,  v. 
510 ;  in  others  some  of  the  parts  are  wanting. 

Other  parts  of  comedies  also,  and  those  sometimes  very 
long  ones,  have  often  a  conformation  like  that  of  the  para- 
basis, the  parts  answering  to  one  another. 

211.  The  parodus  and  stasimum  have  been  described 
before ;  as  the  stasimum  excludes  anapaests  and  trochees, 
so  also  from  the  parodus,  anapaests,  trochees,  and  iambi  are 
excluded,  (since  they  are  not  sung  by  the  chorus,  but  recited 
by  the  coryphaeus)  ;  they  also  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  are  antistrophic ;  moreover,  the  strophe  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  antistrophe,  and  the  strophes  differ  from 
one  another,  thus,  a.a./S./S.y.y.  The  proodus  seems  not  to 
have  been  used  in  either  kind :  the  epode  is  not  necessary. 
The  parodus  differs  from  the  stasimum  in  the  use  of  the 
epode ;  for  the  stasima  have  no  epode  except  at  the  end  of 
the  whole  song,  and  it  may  be  the  same  in  the  parodus, 
but  the  parodi  have  sometimes  an  epode  in  the  middle. 

212.  The  duple  and  triple  division  of  the  chorus  have 
been  mentioned ;  a  quadruple  division,  also,  may  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  either  all  was  sung  by  the  whole  chorus,  or  all 
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by  parts  of  tlie  ohcmis,  or  parts  of  the  chorus  sang  the  stro^ 
phes,  and  the  whole  chorus  the  epode,  or  the  whole  chorus 
the  strophes,  and  part  of  the  chorus  the  epode ;  but  the 
chorus  was  often  divided  into  a  still  greater  number  of  parts ; 
nay,  sometimes  even  every  one  of  fifteen  singers  sang  sepa-? 
rately,  as  in  the  parodus  in  the  Sept.  ad  Theb. 

213.  What  the  distribution  of  the  chorus  in  each  pa^saga 
was,  may  be  collected,  either  from  the  subject,  according  as 
it  is  suited  either  to  the  whole  or  to  a  part ;  or  from  the 
disposition  of  the  strophes,  thus,  when  an  epode  occurs  in 
the  middle  of  the  parodus,  it  would  seem  that  the  chorus, 
being  at  first  divided  into  separate  parts,  began  by  singing 
strophes,  antistrophes,  and  an  epode ;  and  afterwards,  when 
collected  into  one  body,  other  strophes,  which  may  truly  be 
called  the  parodus  of  the  whole  chorus ;  or,  lastly,  from  the 
numbers,  a  change  in  the  numbers  betokening  a  change  in 
the  disposition  of  the  chorus. 

214.  Besides  the  parodus  and  stasima,  other  songs,  also, 
of  the  chorus  occur,  by  which  tragedies  are  sometimes  con- 
cluded ;  these  resemble  the  parodus  more  than  the  stasima, 
they  consist  of  antistrophics,  and  are  sung  by  parts  of  the 
chorus.  Sometimes  both  the  tragedians  and  comedians 
employ  another  kind  of  song  consisting  of  one  strophe,  the 
antistrophe  of  which  follows  not  immediately,  but  after  some 
verses  of  the  actors,  and  occasionally  after  the  intervention 
of  a  considerable  part  of  the  play.  Such  strophes  are  some- 
times longer,  as  in  the  Philoct.  v.  391  and  507 ;  sometimes 
shorter,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  dochmiacs,  as  in 
Sept.  ad  Theb.  ;  they  were  sung  by  parts  of,  and  not  by 
the  whole  chorus. 

215.  In  tragedy  the  song  of  the  chorus  very  seldom  con- 
sists of  a  soUtory  strophe,  >vithout  any  antistrophe^  and 
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never,  except  upon  oooaaion  of  some  unusual  commotion  of 

mind,  as  in  the  Trachin.  v.  205 ;  this  song  was  sung  by  parts 

only  of  the  chorus.    Those  songs  also  were  sung  by  parts  of 

the  chorus,  in  which  each  antistrophe  does  not  follow  its  own 

strophe ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  antistrophics  is  more 

artificial,  as  in  the  Ohoep.  v.  781,  where  the  order  of  the 

strophes  is  this : 

a.  /3/a.  7.  fce<r<()Soc*  7.  S.  /3*  S« 

216.  That  artificial  copulation  of  strophes,  on  which  the 
dramatists  bestowed  such  wonderful  pains,  is  peculiar  to 
those  songs,  which  are  sung  either  by  the  actors  alone,  and 
which  are  called  ra  awo  vKtivTiQ ;  or  which  are  divided  be- 
tween the  actors  and  chorus,  called  leofifioi ;  or  which  ajre 
sung  by  certain  parts  alternately  of  the  chorus  alone.  The 
rd  airo  (tkiiv^c  are  sometimes  aTro\e\vfiiva,  but  more  fre- 
quently antistrophics  artificially  disposed.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  chorus  alone,  divided  into  parts,  has  the  antistrophics 
involved  in  an  artificial  order. 

217.  The  following  canon  is  generally  observed  by  -ffischy- 
lus  and  Sophocles,  more  accurately  by  Euripides,  viz. : 
when  the  third  foot  of  the  tragic  senarim*  is  contained  in 
one  word,  and  the  verse  is  at  the  same  time  divisible  into  two 
equal  hemistichs,  the  second  hemistich  for  the  most  part  is 
either  preceded  by  an  elision,  or  begins  with  a  word  which 
cannot  begin  a  verse ;  as  av,  yap,  Se,  ;i€v,  and  all  enclitics. 
This  rule  applies  not  only  to  those  cases,  in  which  the  third 
foot  is  an  entire  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  but  also  to  those  in  which  it  is  composed  of  two  par- 
ticles, which,  on  account  of  their  frequent  union,  are  com- 
monly represented  as  one  word  ;  such  are  SijTrov,  t cTrcp,  Kairot, 

*  Lyric  senarii  arc  not  taken  into  account ;  in  these  the  canon  is 
less  generally  observed. 
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o<mc,  roiyap,  rotwVy  &o.  &c.    The  following  are  instances 
of  this  canon : 

E!c  raaSi  yap  ^Xi^aa  \  liri}vSa/ut}y  raSe.     Suppl.  8. 
^EviOTi  avyyvwfxiiv  \  Si  rc^S'  txuv  ')(puS)v.     Suppl.  251. 
In  the  fourteen  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  ^^Ssohylus,  this 
canon  is  violated  more  than  thrice  as  often  as  in  the  seven- 
teen  tragedies  of  Euripides. 

218.  The  following  canons  are  given  by  Dawes : 

(1)  A  short  vowel  before  either  the  soft  mutes  ir,  ic,  r, 
or  the  aspirates,  ^,  ^^  0,  followed  by  any  liquid ;  as  also, 
before  the  middle  mutes  j3,  y,  8,  followed  by  p,  always  closes 
a  short  syllable,  that  is,  remains  short. 

(2)  A  short  vowel  before  the  middle  mutes  j3,  y,  8,  fol- 
lowed by  any  liquid  except  p,  always  closes  a  long  syllable. 

(3)  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Attic  speech,  always  to  impart 
the  force  of  a  double  consonant  to  words,  which,  as  they  are 
at  present  written,  begin  with  p.  Monk  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  the  third  rule  to  those  cases  in  which  the  syllable 
preceding  p  is  in  ictu. 

The  first  of  these  rules  Dawes  meant  to  apply  to  the 
comic  poets,  the  second  both  to  the  comic  and  tragic.  The 
third  expresses  the  usage  of  the  Attics  in  general.  Person 
perceived  that  Dawes'  rules,  though  general,  were  not  uni- 
versal. He  himself  says,  that  a  short  vowel  before  a  mute 
and  liquid,  though  seldom  lengthened,  is  most  frequently  so 
in  uncompounded  words,  as,  riKvov  ;  much  more  rarely  in  a 
compound  word,  if  the  short  vowel  terminate  the  first  part, 
as,  7roX6;(pt;(Toc ;  equally  seldom  lengthened  in  augments, 
as,  iwiKkwirev ;  still  more  rarely  where  a  preposition  is  joined 
to  a  verb,  as,  aTrdrpoTroi,  To  these  canons,  also,  there  are 
many  exceptions.  Dunbar  explains  both  Dawes**  and  Por- 
Bon's  canons,  and  their  exceptions,   by  the  ictus.      The 
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following  ave  his  conclusiona  from  a  dedaotioa  of  eewenl 
examples : 

(1)  In  iambic  verse  the  Attic  poets  aever  lengthmied  a 
short  vowel  before  the  mutes  and  liquids,  with  the  exception 
of  /3A,  yX,  y^,  yv,  Sfi^  Sv,*  unless  they  formed  the  second 
syllable  of  the  foot,  when  the  harmony  of  the  verse  required 
the  vowel  to  be  pronounced  with  a  lengthened  tone,  as, 
'AXX'  Iv  TrlrpoKTi  wlrpov  im-plfitav  ^6Xic.   Soph.  Phil,  297. 
This  principle  can  be  extended  to  the  doubtful  vowels  in 
certain  words,  when  unsupported  by  mutes  and  liquids; 
thus,  the  I  in  car/ooc,  the  A  in  "AptiQy  the  a  in  ate,   the  a  in 
the  accusativejof  such  nouns  as  jSaaiXevc,  are  short  or  long, 
according  as  they  occur  in  the  first  or  last  syllable  of  an 
iambus.    Several  prosodians  have  observed  that  a  short 
vowel  in  iambic  verse  is  sometimes  lengthened  before  the 
inceptive^  /&,  because  the  pronunciation  of  that  letter  seems 
to  retard  the  sound  of  the  vowel ;  th^^  are,  however,  seve- 
ral examples  in  which  p  has  no  such  power,  when  a  short 
vowel  precedes  it  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  foot.     The  ictus 
metricus  afibrds  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Dawes^ 
first  rule  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  comic  poets  alone  ; 
it  is,  however,  violated  by  them  also,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently as  by  the  tragic  poets.  The  ictus  affords  the  solution 

*  The  Greek  poets  almost  universally  lengthened  a  short  vowel 
before  these  mutes  and  liquids ;  the  few  exceptions  may  be  remedied 
by  transposition  of  the  words. 

f  If  the  inceptive  f  has  this  power,  f  should  also  have  it  in  compottml 
words,  in  which,  however,  they  inconsistenly  double  the  f,  as  wtptffihpv  ; 
they  similarly  err  in  inserting  a  sigma  in  such  words  as  ^vUfM9^^  inas- 
much as  the  Greeks  particularly  exclude  from  before  consonants  the 
hissing  sound  of  sigma ;  thus  they  wrote  ^o^Mnfot  for  c^pi^tfot .  so  also 
Eurfpides  was  ridiculed  for  this  line,  ^Ectm  t'  Ai  Iwvn  'Exxhuv  ivoi. 
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in  both  oases.  The  natural  quantity  of  the  ehort  vowels  is 
more  frequently  preserved  in  comedy,  both  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  less  solemn  and  stately  nature  of  its  language,  and 
because  the  comic  poets  were  less  restrained  in  the  use  of 
the  tribrach,  dactyl,  and  anapsast,  which  enabled  them  to 
bring  the  tone  of  their  language  nearer  to  that  of  varied 
and  genteel  conversation.  There  is  a  singular  instance  of 
the  power  of  the  ictus  in  a  curious  line  of  the  Plutus  of 
Aristophanes,  viz. : 

i^fil(iS|(iS|&8|&S|dS. 
Also  another  in  his  Equites,  viz. : 

fiv  fiv  I  /xv  fcv  I  fcv  juii  I  fcv  fci;  I  fiv  nv  \  pA  pLv  \  . 

(2)  In  trochaic  verse  the  firsi  syllahU  of  the  trochee  re- 
quires to  be  pronounced  with  a  lengthened  tone,  whether 
that  syllable  be  naturally  short,  or  whether  it  conast  of  a 
short  vowel  before  any  of  the  mutes  and  liquids.  The  Attic 
poets,  however,  applied  this  power  of  the  ictus  more  spar- 
ingly in  trochaic  than  in  iambic  verse,  and  only  resorted  to 
it  when  the  versification  compelled  them.  They  seldom 
used  it  except  in  the  following  words,  waTp6^y  Skvoc^  fiaxpSg, 
t{kvov,  SaKpv,  &x^og,  irlTrXoc*  The  same  violation  of  the 
orthography  of  the  language,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
power  of  the  ictus,  is  found  in  trochaic  as  well  as  in  iambic 
verse. 

(3)  In  anapae»stic  verse  (which  derives  its  origin  from  the 
hexameter),  the  ictus  has  the  same  power  in  lengthening 
the  last  syllable  of  the  anapaest,  and  the  first  of  the  dactyl 
and  spondee,  when  otherwise  they  would  be  short. 

Dunbar^s  observations  on  the  ictus,  and  the  rules  he  has 
established  thereon,  though  they  may  seem  at  first  sight  to 
account  for  a  few  anomalies  only,  really  comprehend  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  criticism  on  poetry  both 
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ancient  and  modem.  They  not  only  show  in  what  the  har- 
mony of  the  versification  consists,  but  become  the  safeguards 
of  the  language  itself,  by  clearing  it  of  all  those  useless  ad- 
ditional letters,  which  deform  its  beauty  and  simplicity,  and 
by  making  the  practice  of  the  ancients  themselves,  not  the 
fluctuating  opinions  of  the  modems,  our  guides  and  in* 
stmctors  in  examining  and  imitating  their  works. 

219.  On  gyUabic  quantity^  and  on  its  diffei'ences  in  heroic 
and  dramatic  verse. 

(1)  By  syUabic  quantity  is  here  meant  the  quantity  of  a 
syllable  under  these  circumstances:  the  vowel,  being  un- 
questionably short,  precedes  a  pair  of  consonants  of  suoh  a 
nature,  that  it  may  anywhere  be  pronounced  either  distinctly 
apart  from  them,  or  in  combination  with  the  first  of  the 
two.  If  the  vowel  be  pronounced  apart  from  those  coneo- 
nants,  as  in  vk-rpag^  that  syllable  is  said  to  be  fhort  by 
nature ;  if  in  combination  with  the  first  of  those  consonants, 
as  in  wBT'pag^  the  syllable  is  then  said  to  be  long  hy  posUian. 

(2)  The  subjoined  list  comprises  all  the  pairs  of  conso- 
nants which  may  begin  a  word,  and  also  permit  a  short  vowel 
within  the  same  word  to  form  a  short  syllable. 

i,  ipp,  ifp,  Tp :  ^p,  XP,  Op :  /3p,  7/0,  8p.  ii.  irA,  icX,  rX  : 
^X,  x^,  0\.     iii.  TTv,  Kv :   ^v,  Ov,     iv.  r/u. 

The  only  remaining  pairs,  j3X,  yX  :  S/n :  and  )uv,  which  are 
at  once  initial^  and  in  a  very  few  c^i&^  permissive^  may,  on 
account  of  that  rarity,  be  passed  over  for  the  present.  But 
the  following  pairs,  k^l  :  yji^  Ojul:  tu:  ^v,  though  not  initial^ 
yet  within  the  same  word  are  permissive. 

(3)  More  than  twenty  other  combinations  of  consonants, 
(along  with  ?,  ?,  \p),  though  qualified  to  be  initial j  are 
foreign  to  the  purpose,  as  never  being  permissive  also ;  these 
combinations  may  be  called  non-permissive^  and  for  this 
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reason,  that  neither  within  the  same  word,  nor  between  one 
word  and  another,  (of  verse  at  least)  do  they  permit  a  pre- 
ceding short  vowel  to  be  pronounced  distinctly  apart: 
it  seems  to  be  coupled  with  them  always  by  an  irresistible 
attraction. 

(4)  The  difference  of  syllabic  quantity  in  heroic  and  dra- 
matic verse,  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  Aristophanes 
and  Homer.  Homer  seldom  allows  a  short  vowel  to  form  a 
short  syllable  before  any  of  those  permissive  pairs  just  de- 
tailed, and  only  before  some  few  of  them ;  and  such  correp- 
tions  within  the  same  word  are  more  uncommon  than 
between  one  word  and  another.  Aristophanes  (with  very  few 
exceptions  in  anapeestic  verse),  never  allows  a  short  vowel 
eum  ictu  to  form  a  long  syllable  with  any  permissive  pair^ 
even  within  the  same  word.  Homer,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  in  the  same  word  cum  ictu^  but  in  the  same  word 
extra  ietuniy  and  even  between  two  words  in  the  same  delnKs 
posUio^  makes  the  syllable  long.  A.  345,  H.  189.  Even  the 
loose  vowel  of  the  augment,  when  it  precedes  irX,  kX,  xp,  rp^ 
&c.  initial  of  the  verb,  not  onl^  cum  tc^t^^but  even  extra  ictum^ 
he  makes  to  form  a  long  syllable.  A.  46,  309.  No  dissylla- 
bic word  like  irarpoq^  tUvqv^  &c.,  which  can  have  the  first 
syllable  long,  is  ever  found  with  it  otherwise  in  Homer ;  in 
Aristophanes  those  first  syllables  are  constantly  shortened. 
In  a  word,  in  Homer,  whatever  can  be  long  is  very  seldom 
short;  in  Aristophanes,  whatever  can  be  short  is  never 
found  long. 

(5)  If  we  compare  the  syllabic  quantity  in  comedy  and 
tragedy,  it  will  appear,  that  Aristophanes,  even  in  the  same 
word,  and  where  the  ictus  might  be  available,  never  makes 
a  long  syllable ;  Euripides,  who  excludes  the  prolongation 
even  cum  ictu  between  one  word  and  anotheri  within  the 
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same  word  readily  aUows  it.  In  Enripidefl,  eyen  those  dig- 
syllabic  words  Wrvov,  &c.,  wherever,  from  its  position,  the 
syllable  is  decisively  long  or  short,  exhibit  that  syllable 
ihriee  short  to  one  case  of  lonff.  The  prolongation  of  the 
augment,  or  of  a  short  vowel  in  a  compound  word  before  a 
mute  and  liquid,  though  not  altogether  avoided,  is  exoeed- 
mgly  rare  in  Euripides. 

One  great  cause  of  the  many  mistakes  about  syllabic 
quantity  seems  to  be  involved  in  that  false  position  of  S. 
darkens,  (ad  11.  B.  687),  that  a  short  vowel  preceding  any 
two  consonants  with  which  a  syllable  can  be  commenced, 
may  form  a  short  syllable.  Dawes  was  the  first  who  im- 
|>roved  this  department  of  prosody ;  Person  followed  tip  his 
improvement,  and  Dunbar  still  farther^  as  appears  from 
last  section. 

220.  The  tragic  writers  in  iambic,  trochaic,  and  ana^ 
psestic  verse,  never  admit  ircpl  before  a  vowel,  either  in  the 
same,  oi^  in  different  words* 

221.  The  Doric  dialect  is  occasioncdly  used  in  anapsestio 
verse. 

222.  0\arhc  is  always  k  dissyllable  With  the  Attics :  Ococ- 
fifj  ov-$  6v,  are  mostly  monosyllables. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


SECTION  I. 

AXALTSIS  OF  HBRMANn'^S  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  METRES. 

I4  The  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  adapted  either  to  singing 
or  i^ecitation ;  the  oonstruotion  of  their  verses  informs  ns 
df  the  numbers  which  they  made  use  of  in  the  latter ;  but 
tnnch  doubt  exists  whether  they  observed  the  same  law  in 
the  former,  or  introduced  a  different  style  of  numbers  suited 
to  the  diversity  of  modes  that  constituted  their  harmony. 
It  appears  by  no  means  improbable,  that  modulation  in- 
fluenced very  much  the  numbers  of  the  verse ;  as  we  find 
from  Plutarch's  Tl^tise  "  De  Musied,'"  chapters  23,  28, 
that  feet  of  a  particular  rhythm  were  invented  to  suit  each 
harmony,  according  as  it  was  introduced.  No  persuasion, 
however,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  can  be  of  much  avail, 
unless  we  knew  in  what  particular  verses  this  took  place ; 
as  also,  when,  on  what  condition,  and  in  what  manner  it 
did  so,  points  concerning  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
certain  infoifMation  in  consequence  of  our  sources  of  know- 
ledge being  so  few,  and  of  the  acquaintance  we  possess  with 
the  muoh^  rhythms  of  any  collection  of  verses  extant,  being 
so  extreme^  imperfect.    We  know  that  epio  poetry  waa 
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connected  very  closely  with  the  science  of  music  during  the 
period  that  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  was  developed  in  its 
several  forms,  but  it  haa  unfortunately  happened,  that  the 
writers  who  have  come  down  to  our  times,  and  have  treated 
of  the  element^  of  harmony,  have  left  untouched  those  parts 
of  their  subject,  an  acquantance  with  which  would  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  us,  viz. :  the  rhythmopcBia  and 
the  melopceia,  or  the  doctrine  of  rhythm,  and  the  science  of 
modulation.  In  consequence  of  this  omission,  we  know 
scarcely  any  thing  more  than  this,  that  the  first  of  the  doc- 
trines  above-mentioned  was  essentially  distinct  from  the 
science  of  metres — that  rhythm  appertained  to  music  and 
singing,  metres  to  poetry.  We  are  left,  therefore,  very 
much  to  ourselves  in  forming  our  estimate  of  number,  or 
indeed  any  conception  of  what  it  consisted  in ;  the  chief 
origin  of  which  difficulty  is  mainly  attributable  to  this,  that 
the  grammarians  considered  metre  alone  without  reference 
to  number,  and  in  their  elucidation  of  it  adopted  the  mode 
of  measuring  verses,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  by  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  foot.  Hermann,  in  treating  of  this  sub- 
ject, makes  use  of  a  comparison  to  express  his  sense  of  so 
preposterous  a  mode  of  proceeding ;  he  looks  upon  orders  as 
being  to  verse  what  members  are  to  the  human  body,  and 
accordingly  he  asserts,  that  we  might  as  well  hope  to  derive 
our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  that  body  from  an  ac- 
count of  its  stature,  as  seek  to  understand  the  nature  of 
verse  by  a  resolution  of  it  into  feet  of  three  or  four  syllables. 
Bentley  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  inadequacy 
of  the  method  in  use  among  the  grammarians,  and  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Terentian  Metres  laid  down  his  views  on 
the  subject  with  much  clearness  and  precision,  contenting, 
himself,  however,  with  little  more  than  barely  hinting  at  the 
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rhythmical  doctrine.    Brunck  also  paid  attention  to  the  doc* 
trine  of  numbers,  to  the  neglect,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
older  guides.     Hermann,  Person,  Gaisford,  and  Seidler, 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Greek 
learning  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  departments.   Hermanh''a 
efforts  are  direpted  throughout  to  a  restoration  of  what  he 
conceives  to  have  been  the  primary  basis  of  Greek  versifica- 
tion, viz. :  the  doctrine  of  number  or  rhythm,  to  which  he 
considers  that  of  times  and  feet — ^prominent  parts  in  the 
old  metrical  systems — ^as  subordinate.     This  he  regards  as 
two-fold,  namely,  in  detached  words,  as  well  as  in  assem- 
blages of  words,  constituting  whole  verses  or  clauses ;  and 
the  chief  artifice  in  versification  he  conceives  to  be  the  as- 
sociation of  these  two  in  a  consistent  union  and  harmony. 
This  introduces,  as  is  evident,  a  new  species  of  scansion  into 
metrical  combinations,  and  one  to  which  it  is  most  impor- 
tant to  students  of  Greek  composition  to  attend,  as  it  will 
save  them  from  degenerating  into  mere  servile  copyists  of 
long  and  short  quantities,  and  thus  producing  verses,  which 
present  any  thing  but  the  character  of  those  after  which 
they  profess  to  be  modelled.     We  pass  from  these  prelimi<* 
nary  notices  to  the  analysis  of  Hermann^s  Treatise,  which 
is  intituled  '^  The  Elements  of  the  Doctrine  or  Science  of 
Metres.'*'* 

2.  Metre  is  a  series  of  syllables  which  has  rhythm  or  num* 
hers.  Numbers  are  a  fitly  disposed  succession  of  times. 
To  this,  in  space,  symmetry  answers,  which  is  a  fitly  dis- 
posed continuity  of  spaces.  So  that  to  numbers  times  and 
their  succession  are  proper ;  to  symmetr}%  spaces  and  their 
continuity.  To  both  order  is  common,  which  is  an  arrange- 
ment made  according  to  some  law. 

3.  That  law  must  necessarily  be  objective  not  subjective ; 

A   A 
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fomiat,  hoi  nuittridl ;  innate^  not  empiHcal ;  it  intlst  be 
objective,  i.  e.  founded  in  the  verj  nature  of  succession  and 
continuity ;  because  a  subjective  law,  i.  e.  one  depending  on 
the  perception  of  observers,  could  not,  since  it  would  be  in- 
consistent with  itself,  be  even  accounted  a  law ;  it  must  be 
formal,  i.  e.  apparent  in  the  times  and  spaces  only ;  not  ma- 
terial, or  founded  in  the  things  themselves  which  succeed 
one  another,  or  which  are  comprehended  in  continuity  of 
place,  as  in  sounds  or  bodies ;  because  in  rhythm  and  sym- 
metry, what  is  regarded  is,  not  the  things  themselves  which 
(Succeed  one  another,  or  are  conjoined,  but,  by  what  law 
they  succeed  one  another,  or  are  conjoined  ;  lastly,  it  most 
be  innate  in  us,  i.  e.  defined  and  certain  a  priori  ;  becange 
it  iM  known,  not  by  being  learnt,  but  of  itself;  for  were  it 
empirical,  i.  e.  made  by  any  one,  it  would  be  known  only  io 
those  who  had  learned  it;  and  might  be  both  altered  and 
abrogated. 

4.  The  objective  cause  of  succession  is  efficiency ;  the  ob- 
jective cause  of  continuity  is  coherence ;  rhythm,  therefore; 
or  numbers,  is  a  series  of  causes  and  effects^  or,  an  image  of 
efficiency  represented  by  times ;  symmetry  is  a  series  of  cohe- 
irent  parts^  or,  an  intake  of  coherence  represented  hy  spaces  ,* 
but  no  image  of  efficiency,  or  of  coherence,  can  appear  ex- 
pressed in  the  times  and  spaces  themselves,  except  in  times 
and  spaces  disposed  in  that  proportion  which  subsists  either 
between  causes  and  efiects,  or  between  parts  conjoined  by 
coherence.  Now,  that  proportion  depends  on  equality^  for 
cause  is  equal  to  effect,  and»  coherent  parts  of  space  com- 
pose the  whole ;  numbers,  therefore,  are  efficiency  rqpresented 
hy  equality  of  times,  and  symmetry  is  coherence  expressed  by 
equality  of  spaces.  The  universal  nature  of  numbers  and 
syihmefry  being  thus  defined,  when  we  speak  of  particular 
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ntrinbers  and  symmetrical  figmres,  numbers  are  an  image  0/ 
d  series  of  ejects^  expressed  by  equality  of  times ;  and  symme- 
try an  image  of  a  series  of  coherent  partSy  expressed  by 
equality  of  spaces. 

5.  From  this  definition  of  number,  the  following  infer- 
ences are  deduced  :  first,  that  its  primary  law  is  equality  of 
times ;  secondly,  that  number  cannot  be  said,  in  its  abstract 
meaning,  to  have  either  beginning  or  end,  inasmuch  as  no 
cause  can  be  assigned  as  being  the  first,  nor  any  efiect  as 
the  last ;  thirdly,  that  it  admits  of  both  in  a  relative  sense, 
inasmuch  as  experience  teaches  us,  that  in  the  series  of 
effects  of  which  number  is  the  representation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  figures,  something  absolute  and  complete  in 
Its  nature  exists,  which  circumscribes  each  within  certain 
limits,  signifying  in  number  an  end  and  a  beginning,  as  in 
the  descriptions  of  space,  that  there  is  neither  deficiency 
nor  excess. 

Now  whatever  produces  change  in,  or  defines,  such  a 
series  in  number  and  description  in  figures,  by  being  super- 
added thereto,  must  be  accounted  absolute,  that  is,  the 
first  cause  of  change  in  time,  and  the  rule  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  boundaries  in  space.  But  if  any  absolute  cause  is 
found  in  numbers,  it  must  of  necessity  be  one  which  appears 
as  a  cause  only,  and  not  as  an  effect  also.  Now  a  cause, 
which  is  a  cause  only,  is  nothing  else  than  a  force  effecting 
somewhat.  An  absolute  cause,  therefore,  in  numbers,  must 
be  contained  in  the  expression  of  some  force  which  may 
begin  some  series  of  times.  And  that,  by  which  such  force 
is  expressed,  cannot  but  consist  in  a  stronger  notation,  or 
marking  of  some  one  time ;  and  this  is  called  the  ictm. 
The  ictuSy  then,  is  a  greater  force  in  marking  some  one 
time,  and  indicating  the  absolute  cause  of  a  series  of  times. 
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Again,  the  absolute  part  in  eymmetrj  is  the  cenir^^  or  that 
point  which  in  any  figure  is  common  to  all  the  parts,  and 
this  from  the  circumstance  of  its  defining  these  parts,  but 
not  being  defined  by  them  in  turn. 

6.  An  absolute  cause  is  then  the  beginning  of  rh3rthm  or 
numbers  ;  an  absolute  part  the  middle  of  symmetrical 
figure ;  but  the  end  of  numbers,  and  the  bounds  of  figure, 
cannot  be  defined  by  notions  taken  from  the  nature  its^ 
of  numbers  and  of  symmetry,  because  they  are  wholly  mat- 
ters of  experience.  There  are,  however,  two  kinds  both  of 
numbers  and  of  symmetrical  figures,  the  one  simple,  as  in 
numbers  the  following,  Cyj^  Cyj^  Ov/vv/ ;  (which  consists  of 
a  homogeneous  series  of  times,  the  first  of  which  is  ictuated, 
and  which  presents  no  iteration,  excepting  that  of  the  simple 
times),  in  symmetrical  figures^  a  circle,  a  square :  the  other 
compounded  of  an  iteration  of  the  same  numbers  or  figure  ;  as 
in  numbers  the  following,  -l^-v/  |  -vz-v  |  -^v-v^  |  -l-w-^^  |  ; 
(which  is  measured  by  dipodes),  in  figures,  the  interchanges 
of  pyramids,  columns,  trees,  disposed  according  to  certain 
proportions.  In  all  these  an  empirical  or  arbitrary  rule  is 
perceived,  one  part  being  taken  as  a  model  or  prescript. 
Whence,  if  the  last  part  be  dissimilar,  somewliat  is  thought 
in  one  case  to  be  deficient,  in  another  case  to  be  redundant. 

7.  That  time  in  which  the  ictus  is,  Hermann,  after  the 
example  of  Bentley,  calls  the  arsis^  and  those  times,  which 
are  without  the  ictus,  the  thesis*  The  ictus,  wliich  is  a 
mark  or  indication  of  an  absolute  cause,  may  take  place 
even  in  a  series  ali*eady  commenced,  as  v^^w.  When  this 
happens,  that  time  in  which  is  the  ictus,  is  accounted,  be- 
cause of  its  coherence  with  the  preceding  time,  to  be  pro- 
duced from  that  time,  and  so  far  forth  is  without  ictus  and 
is  a  thetical  time ;  but  the  same  time,  by  the  accession  of 
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an  absolute  force,  of  which  the  ictus  is  the  indication^  be- 
comes an  arsis  as  well,  and  the  cause  and  beginning  of  the 
following  times ;  in  the  same  manner  as  when  a  body  in 
motion  is  driven  by  a  new  force,  that  force  does  not  origi- 
nate the  motion,  but  increases  the  motion  already  origi- 
nated.   Now  the  time,  or  times,  which  precede  the  arsis, 
are  evidently  parts  of  a  series  infinite  from  its  beginning. 
Those  times  Hermann  caMa  anacmsU,  a  teim  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  music,  because  they  are,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
introduction,  or  prelude,  to  the  numbers  which  the  ictus 
afterwards  begins,  as  the  introductory  chant  was  to  the 
regular  harmony.     After  the  same  manner,  among  figures 
some  may  be  marked  which  are  not  bounded  on  either  side 
by  any  lines,  and  are  therefore  infinite.     Further,  the  ana- 
crusis  has  the  nature  of  a  thesis,  i.  e.  a  time  produced  not 
from  an  absolute  cause,  but  from  other  preceding  times. 
For  it  is  to  be  assumed,  that  other  times  have  preceded, 
since,  not  being  produced  from  an  absolute  cause,  it  must 
necessarily  have  been  produced  from  other  causes  preceding 
it  in  infinitum.    But  when  we  say,  that  times  aire  produced 
from  times,  we  so  speak  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  transferring 
an  expression  from  causes  and  effects  to  times,  which  are 
the  images  of  them. 

8.  Numbers  are  either  unlimitedy  consisting  wholly  of 
thetical  times,  which  kind  of  numbers,  because  it  wants 
variety,  is  not  used  in  arts  which  employ  numbers:  or 
limited^  being  those  which  have  arsis,  and  which  have, 
therefore,  a  beginning  and  an  end.  This  latter  kind  of  num- 
bers we  call  an  order*  Orders  are  either  simple^  which,  con- 
sist either  of  arsis  alone,  as  ^[„  or  of  both  ai*sis  and  thesis, 
yv/,  WW ;  or  periodic^  which  are  coniposed  of  seveiTil  orders 
isompnsed  in  one  rhythm,  or  number,  i.  e.  produced  from 
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one  oommon  cause.    For  as  in  a  succession  of  edjiglQ  timos, 
BO  also  in  a  succession  of  whde  orders,  the  series  of  causes 
and  effects  can  be  represented  without  trans^pression  of  th^ 
law  of  equality,  so  that,  as  in  simple  orders  single  times  ar^ 
equal  to  one  another,  in  periodic  orders  the  orders  them* 
selves  may  be  equal  to  one  another,  as  C^/,  wv,  ^v/v/,  C\^\/. 
9.  As  the  arsis  is  distinguished  from  the  thesis  by  ^ 
greater  force,  indicating  the  absolute  cause,  so,  also,  the 
first  arsis  of  periodic  orders,  as   containing  the  absolute 
cause  of  every  following  arsis,  is  stronger  than  they ;  for  eacli 
following  arsis  is  absolute  with  respect  to  that  order,  or 
those  orders  which  proceed  from  it,  but  not  absolute  witli 
respect  to  the  preceding  arsis,  whereof  it  is  itself  an  effect. 
This  is  the  fundamental  law  in  periodical  orders.     Henoe  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  the  arsis  may  effect  some  change  in  the 
order  of  which  it  is  itself  the  commencement,  and  that 
order,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  its  own  arsis>  is  exempt  from 
the  law  of  equality  which  has  been  mentioned.     Now  that 
force  may  refrain  or  express  itself,  and  then  we  call  the 
orders  diminished ;  as  ^wK/i^  >i\/\jC\j :  of  which  kind  are 
those  termed  catalectic  and  logaoedic.     In  these  the  arsis, 
which  changes  the  condition  of  the  orders,  although  it  is 
not  stronger  than  the  first  arsis,  nor  can  be  stronger,  as 
being  produced  from  it,  nevertheless  could  not  even  refrain 
itself  without  some  peculiar  effort  of  resistance.     Hence, 
whoever  observes  attentively  will  easily  perceive,  that  the 
arsis  of  periodic  orders,  which  changes  the  condition  of 
these  orders,  is,  although  not  stronger,  yet  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  force,  as  the  last  arsis  in  these  numbers  -^v-n/v/- 
J.V/V/-V/V/-V/,  and  the  third  in  this  — v/v/-^^v/-v/-v/. 
10.  The  force  of  the  arsis  in  periodic  orders  may  increase 
also ;  but  when  this  happens,  that  arsis  which  is  stronger 
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than  the  preceding,  and  generates  from  itself  a  greq,ter 
order,  is  nothing  but  a  new  absolute  cause,  and  not  pro- 
duced from  a  preceding  arsis,  falling  upon  the  secondary 
arsis  of  the  foregoing  order  ;  in  this  manner, 

by  the  conjunction  of  which  orders  the  following  rhythm  is 
produced,  i^jiyj^j  ;  which  evidentlj  cannot  be  altered  with- 
out giving  a  more  forcible  expression  to  the  second  arsis, 
as  being  not  produced  by  that  which  precedes  :  e.  g. 

Rex  Olympie  coelicola.     Iv/lw-lvv/v. 
On  the  contrary,  by  inversion  of  the  orders,  the  force  of 
each  arsis  is  diminished,  as  being  produced  by  one  arsis : 

Pinifer  Olympus  et  Ossa,  -v/v/v-wz-v. 
These  periodic  orders,  in  which  a  new  arsis  tdkes  place,  arq 
called  concrete  numbers.  In  those  periodic  orders,  which 
have  equal  or  diminished  orders,  we  mark  with  the  ictu^  the 
first  arsis  only  ;  but  in  concrete  orders  the  new  arsis  also. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  following  disposi- 
tion of  numbers, 


<    *       I 

— v/— v/vy — v/vvy 


may  be  taken  in  two  ways ;  for  it  is  either  a  periodic  order, 
of  concrete  numbers, 


— v/- 

I 


in  which  the  two  first  orders  proceed  beyond  their  thesis, 
op  it  is  composed  of  simple  orders  not  cohering,  Iv,  -wv, 

11.  The  times  of  orders  which  are  in  thesis  must  all  be 
necessarily  equal,  because  they  represent  a  series  of  causes 
apd  effects  unbroken  by  any  foreign  accession.    And  so, 
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also,  are  the  times  of  the  anacrusis ;  for  that  differs  from 
the  thesis,  only  in  having  no  arsiif  before  it.  Should  it  hap- 
pen, therefore,  that  any  inequaUty  should  occur  between 
these  respective  times,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  an  arsis 
of  the  one  of  greatest  length  either  next  before,  or  next 
after  the  time  on  which  the  ictuation  takes  place.  A  time 
in  arsis  cannot  be  shorter  than  the  times  of  the  anacrusis, 
because  the  arsis,  following  the  anacrusis,  is  a  part 
of  that  series,  of  which  the  anacrusis  too  is  a  part; 
the  following  rhythm,  therefore,  would  be  faulty,  ^C  :  but 
these  are  correct,  v^,  -  -.  Neither  can  the  arsis  be  shorter 
than  the  thetical  times  ;  for,  being  the  cause  of  these  times, 
it  cannot  be  shorter  than  its  effects ;  wherefore  this  rhythm 
^-  is  faulty,  but  these  are  regular  ^yj^  ~-.  But  there  is 
no  incompatibiUty  in  the  arsis  being  greater  than  the  ana- 
crusis ;  for  the  arsis,  in  respCct  of  its  being  produced  by  an 
absolute  cause,  is  exempt  from  the  law  of  equahty,  provided 
that,  in  respect  of  its  being  an  effect  of  preceding  times,  it 
be  not  less  than  they  ;  these  nmnbers,  therefore,  are  just, 
K/-1,  vv/-.  Nor  is  there  any  incompatibility  in  the  arsis 
being  greater  than  the  thetical  times ;  for  it  may  be  so 
constituted  as  to  produce  the  thesis  not  by  its  entire  self,  but 
by  some  part  only  of  itself;  and  that  part  must  indispens- 
ably be  equal  to  the  thetical  times,  in  this  manner, 

#       »  # 

—V,    -  v/v/     -.vv/v 

\j\\j     v/[v     v|v/ 

So  a  superstructure  cannot  be  supported  by  a  foundation 
too  small  for  it,  but  by  one  greater  than  necessary  it  may. 
12.  From  the  consideration  of  times  in  their  abstract 
nature,  we  proceed  to  that  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  hence  results  the  idea  of  measure,  which  is  the  compa- 
rison of  times,  or  the  relative  proportion  of  syllables,  with- 
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out  rhythm  or  numbers.  Metrioi  ans  use  only  two  measures ; 
the  single,  or  short,  called  by  the  Greeks  xpovog  and 
tnifAiiovj  by  the  Latins  t&mpus  and  mora ;  and  the  double, 
or  long,  which  is  compounded  of  two  short.  The  ancient 
musicians  used  a  quadruple  and  an  octuple  measure  also. 
Modem  music  has  many  measures. 

13.  A  Foot  is  a  certain  composition  of  times,  Avithout  re- 
gard to  the  rhythm  or  numbers  in  it.  There  are  four  dis- 
syllabic, eight  trisyllabic,  and  sixteen  quadrisyllabic  feet ; 
they  are  the  same  as  those  given  by  other  prosodians. 

14.  A  doubtful  measure,  called  in  Greek  adtatpopog^  is 
one  which  may  be  indifferently  either  long  or  short.  There 
is  also  another  measure,  called  in  Latin  irrationalky  in 
Greek  aXoyoc  (disproportionate),  which  is  shorter  than  a 
long,  and  longer  than  a  short ;  it  is  used  in  some  dactylic 
numbers,  and  also  in  the  iambics  and  trochaics  of  come- 
dians. 

15.  Numbers  are  in  their  own  nature  unchangeable ;  for 
they  cannot  contain  within  themselves  a  cause  for  their  being 
other  than  what  they  are.  If,  then,  any  numbers  are  inter* 
changed,  it  is  done  at  the  will  of  those  who  use  them ;  not, 
however,  in  an  arbitrary  way,  but  according  to  a  certain 
rule,  which  is  two-fold,  one  part  respecting  the  measure, 
and  the  other  the  conformation  of  the  number ;  it  is  this, 
the  numbers  commuted  ought  to  be  both  eqxial^  i.  e.  consist 
of  the  same  number  of  times ;  and  similar^  i.  e.  such  as 
may  appear  to  effect  the  same  thing  with  a  moderate  varia* 
tion. 

16.  This  permutation  is  made  in  five  ways.  First,  by 
the  introduction  of  irrational  times.  This  seems  to  be  done 
in  some  trochaic  numbers,  admitting  a  disyllabic  instead  of 
a  monosyllabic  thesis,  or  anacrusis,  such  as  are  th6  trime- 
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ters  of  the  Greek  comedians,  and  all  the  tFochaic  and  iambio 
verses  of  the  Latin,  at  least  of  the  more  ancient  Latin ;  in 
which,  a  dactyl  and  anapaest,  being  put  for  a  trochee  and 
iambus,  have  two  short  syllables  nearly  equal  to  one  short 
one,  which  is  the  due  measure. 

17.  Secondly,  by  resoltUian  of  t/ie  ar$is^  or  amtraction  of 
the  thesisy  of  which  the  first  commonly  takes  place  in  tro- 
chaic numbers,  the  tribrach  being  substituted  for  the  tro- 
chee ;  the  second  in  dactylic,  the  spondee  being  substituted 
for  the  dactyl ;  the  substitution  of  the  feet  above  mentioned 
is  warranted,  both  by  their  isochronism,  and  their  similarity 
in  point  of  rhythm. 

18.  Thirdly,  by  resolution  of  the  arsis  conjointly  with  con- 
traction of  tlie  tliesis  ;  which  takes  places  in  those  dactylics 
which  metrical  writers  are  accustomed  to  class  as  anapaestic, 
in  which  not  only  these  three  numbers  are  commuted, 


« 

— w 


but  a  combination  also  of  the  second  and  third  is  added 
Jv-,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  numbers,  were 
it  not  that  two  different  numbers  are  perceived  at  the  same 
time ;  of  both  which  the  half  only  is  expressed  by  sounds, 
syllables,  motions,  and  the  other  half  is  noted  with  tacit  ob- 
servation ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  modern  music,  what  is 
called  tact  is  perceived  together  with  the  numbers  of  musi- 
cal sounds,  although  most  different ;  in  this  manner, 

KOTT      —     KQT       —      Kai      L      Qa  '_ 

v/v  TTiaE    \j\j   oave   w^  Kara   v/v  xpofiev* 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  in  a  dactylic  dimeter,  composed  of 
pure  dactyls,  this  combined  resolution  and  contraction  con- 
verts the  metre  into  anapoests ;  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
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sabordination  of  ihe  tbetic  times  to  the  arsis,  the  arsis  must 
be  transferred  to  the  long  syllable ;  from  this,  by  contract- 
ing the  anacrusis,  results  a  system  of  spondees,  or  by  resolv- 
ing the  ictuated  times  we  convert  the  metre  into  the  pro- 
eeleusmatic. 

19.  Foiurthly,  by  transposition  of  a  time ;  which  mostly 
takes  place  in  choriambic  and  ionic  numbers,  which,  in  like 
manner  as  the  anapsestic,  are  classed  by  Hermann  under 
the  general  name  of  dactylic.  It  consists  in  cutting  off  a 
part  of  the  thesis  or  anacrusis,  and  prefixing  it,  in  the  one 
ca^,  to  the  arsis  as  an  anacrusis,  in  the  other,  as  a  thesis ; 
in  this  manner, 

-V    -w    -Iw- 

whence,  the  doubtful  times  being  marked,  the  numbers  will 

appear  thus, 

-Iv/v-  Ghoriambi. 

•^|lv/v/  Ionics  a  majori. 

— v/|— v/ 

vw-ljj.| vv-^|-l    Jonios  a  minori. 

This  change  amounts,  both  in  choriambics  and  ionics,  (re- 
spect being  had  to  the  syllables  alone),  to  a  substitution  of 
the  amphibrach  for  the  dactyl,  which  may  assume  the  form 
of  the  palimbacchius  also,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  mo- 
nosyllable anacrusis,  as  also  the  end  of  the  order,  are  of 
doubtful  quantity.  This  position  is  exemplified  by  a  dime- 
ter ionic  a  minori ;  this  measure  consists  of  four  ictuated 
times,  with  the  short  ones  preceding  each  as  anacruses ;  if 
now  we  retrench  from  the  anacrusis  that  precedes  the  third 
arsis  one  of  its  times,  and  prefix  it  to  the  second  arsis,  by 
preserving  its  quantity  we  introduce  an  amphibrach  into  the 
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middle  of  the  Kne,  and  by  augmenting  it  one  time  more,  a 
palimbacchius. 

20.  Fifthly,  hy  transposition  ofpaH  of  tlis  numbers  ;  this 
18  peculiiir  to  those  species  of  polyschematistic  verses^ 
termed  Glyconean  and  Pherecratean,  and  such  as  are  de« 
rived  from  them.  Wo  may  select  for  illustration  of  this  a 
•dimeter  choriambic,  consisting  of  a  choriambus  and  an  iam- 
bic dipodia  ;  the  concluding  number  of  this  being  prefixed 
to  the  choriambus  produces  the  ordinary  form  of  the  glyco- 
nic,  or  a  verse  consisting  of  iambus,  choriambus,  iambus, 
admitting  also  the  variety  of  the  trochee  in  the  first  seat. 
A  farther  transposition,  namely,  of  the  concluding  iambus, 
produces  a  line  composed  of  a  ditrochee  and  a  choriambus, 
which  admits  of  a  similar  variety,  viz. :  the  iambus  in  the 
first  seat ;  the  second  preser>'es  the  trochee  invariable  on 

account  of  the  choriambus  that  comes  after.    Thus, 

I    '     ' 

.. ..  |—v/w-|v/- 
..  ..  j— v/|— v/v- 

Both  these  metres  are  classed  by  Dr.  Maltby  under  the 
head  of  antispastic,  the  glyconean  being  acatalectic. 

21.  A  verse  is  a  number  composed  of  one  or  more  orders. 
Grammarians  have  assigned  the  limits  within  which  the 
extent  of  each  should  be  comprised,  viz. :  three  and  six 
syzygies.  Parts  of  verses,  if  they  consist  of  entire  syzygies, 
are  called  kcjXo,  if  not  of  entire  syzygies,  KOfifiara.  The 
numbers  of  every  verse  are  continuous :  the  continuity  of 
the  language,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  broken  by  an  unal- 
lowable hiatus,  or  by  admission  of  a  doubtful  syllable  into 
an  undue  place. 

22.  Asynartete  verses  are  those  whose  parts  are  conjoined 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  poet,  the  continuity  of,  the  wordebeii^ 
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sometimes  preserved,  sometimes  neglected,  the  hiatus  and 
doubtful  syllable  being  admitted.  This  definition  differs 
from  that  of  Heath,  who,  although  he  had  defined  asynar- 
tetes  to  be  verses  consisting  of  two  or  more  shorter  ones,  so 
joined  together  as  to  form  one,  denied  the  license  of  the 
adiaphorous  syllable  to  any  excepting  the  closing  member — 
thus  subjecting  them  to  the  same  law  with  other  species  of 
verse,  in  which  a  perfect  continuity  of  number  is  found. 

23.  Hermann  advances  two  other  objections  to  the  metrical 
nomenclature  of  the  grammarians.  The  first  respects  the 
verses  called  polyschematisti^  which  he  defines  to  be  such 
as  admit  of  various  forms  by  a  transposition  of  a  part  of 
their  numbers,  (sec.  20).  The  grammarians  appUed  the 
term  to  such  also  as  allowed  of  a  change  in  number,  but  fell 
into  the  error  of  a  too  exclusive  regard  to  the  system  of 
syzygies,  which  they  had  themselves  originated,  a  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  they  frequently  referred  verses  of 
the  most  discordant  character  to  some  one  genus  variously 
modified  by  the  license  of  the  poets. 

24.  The  second  objection  concerns  the  jilrpa  kut  avrina- 
Ouav  fiiKTa.  This  denomination  he  conceives  to  have  been 
frequently  misapplied,  in  consequence  also  of  too  exclusive 
a  consideration  of  the  syzygies  ;  since,  if  number  be  taken 
into  account,  it  frequently  happens,  that  verses  which  are 
usually  ranked  under  this  class  present  no  antipathia  what- 
ever. The  rule  in  such  cases  is,  to  resolve  the  verses  into 
their  orders,  not  into  their  syzygies,  and  to  denominate 
them  from  the  result.  An  example  or  two  will  place  this  in 
a  clearer  light.  The  species  of  metre  termed  the  Epionicum 
a  majore,  or  Alcaicum  hendecasyllabum,  is  regarded  by  Dr« 
Maltby  and  others  as  /kktoi/  kqt  avrinaOuavy  from  its  con- 
taining a  diiambus  connected  with  a  choriambus;  but 
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Hermann  proposes  a  resolution  into  two  orders,  in  the  first 
of  which  the  commencing  syllable  is  the  anacrusis  to  a  tro- 
chaic number,  while  the  second  is  dactylic.  This,  as  is 
inanifest,  restores  the  rhythm.  Another  example  is  the 
Sapphic,  or  Epichoriambicum  hendecasyllabum.  This  He- 
phaestion  terminates  with  a  foot  of  three  syllables,  which 
by  adiaphoria  may  be  either  a  bacchius  or  an  amphibrachys, 
the  rhythm  of  which  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  choriambus 
that  forms  the  intermediate  measure.  Hermann,  however, 
separates  it  into  two  periodical  orders,  the  first  of  which  is 
a  trochaic  syzygy,  with  the  fourth  syllable  doubtful,  and  the 
second  a  dactylic.  The  parity  of  number  is  in  this  way 
clearly  restored,  and  coincides  with  that  which  results  from 
the  ordinary  scansion  of  the  sapphic.  This  measure  is  also 
classed  by  Dr.  Maltby  under  the  head  of  those  Kar  avrtira- 
OetaVf  and  is  resolved  by  him  in  the  same  way  with  HephjeS- 
tion,  with  this  difference  alone,  that  he  admits  the  long 
syllable  at  the  close  of  the  first  syzygy,  or  in  other  words, 
the  variety  of  the  second  epitrite.  This  latter  is  the  one 
invariably  preferred  by  Horace ;  but  Catullus  allows  himself 
in  these  instances  the  license  of  a  ditrochee,  as  also  of  a 
neglect  of  the  penthemimeral  caesura,  which  Horace  is  very 
strict  in  observing.  Catullus,  indeed,  appears  to  have  con- 
formed more  scrupulously  than  Horace  to  the  Greek  models 
in  this  description  of  metre.  In  composing  verses  in  this 
metre,  we  should  never  introduce  a  division  of  a  word  be- 
tween two  of  the  hendecasyllabic  verses,  however  this  may 
appear  allowable  from  it  so  frequently  taking  place  between 
the  third  and  the  penthemimer  choriambic,  (oradonic),  that 
follows.  That  it  does  so  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  them.  Again, 
the  pentheininieral  caesura  requires  not  to  be  observe  with 
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gteat  strictness,  nor  the  termination  of  the  first  syzygy  with 
a  long  pliable.  Those  who  model  their  verses  according  to 
the  Horatian  measm*e,  confine  themselves  within  unneces- 
sarily narrow  limits.    . 

26.  The  epiploke  is  a  metrical  artifice  which  consists  in  an 
iteration  of  the  same  feet,  and  such  as  by  alternately  adding 
and  subtracting  part  thereof  exhibit  the  same  numbers. 
Of  this  grammarians  have  specified  three  principal  soi-ts. 
The  first  consisted  of  a  series  of  iambi,  and  was  made  to 
assume  the  trochaic  measure  by  the  addition  of  a  long  syl- 
lable to,  or  its  subduction  from,  the  beginning :  this  was 
called  the  epiploke  rplarifidg  Si/a&ic/;.  The  second,  or  rirpa- 
<jr\fio^  SuaSfKi),  was  the  name  given  to  a  combination  of 
dactyls,  to  the  commencement  of  which  if  two  times  be 
added,  or  from  it  two  subtracted,  the  number  becomes 
anapaestic.  The  denomination  SvaS<Ki7  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  kinds  of  numbers  residting  from  this 
change  ;  but  supposing  a  number  to  be  given  presenting  a 
combination  of  trochees  and  iambi  alternately,  we  may 
form  by  the  continual  subduction  and  addition  of  a  syllable 
the  following  numbers  :  ionic  a  minore,  antispastic,  and  ionic 
a  majore,  which  give  us,  in  conjunction  with  the  original 
measure,  four  species.  The  combination  is  from  this  cir- 
cumstance called  ISacrijjtioc  rvrpahKt).  Hermann  extends 
this  doctrine  of  the  epiploke  to  paeonio  and  cretic  verses, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast  on  Hephsestion,  and 
illustrates  his  position  by  its  application  to  two  dimeters,  one 
composed  of  paeons  primi  generis^  and  the  other  of  cretics  : 
the  measures  that  result  are  paeons  j:2^r^t  ^^nm^,and  bacchii. 

26.  Catalexis  signifies  the  detraction  of  one  or  more 
times  from  the  end  of  a  verse.  The  manner  in  which  verses 
end  is  termed  avdOfni^.    With  relation  to  this,  lines  are 
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denominated  acatalectic,  catalectic,  braohycatalectic,  and 
hypercatalectic.  The  meaniug  of  these  tenns  has  been 
given ;  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  first  two  and 
the  last  are  applied  to  verses  whether  scanned  by  dipodise 
or  otherwise,  while  the  third  implies  a  resolution  of  the 
verse  into  dipodise.  It  has  been  mentioned  that,  in  dacty- 
lics, verses  may  be  cataleetic  and  hypercatalectic  tig  ovXXa- 
j3i|i/y  or  ilg  ScauXXo/Soi',  according  as  the  truncated  foot  is 
deficient  by  two  times  or  one,  or  according  as  the  verse  is 
redundant  by  one  or  two  syllables.  In  pseonic  verses, 
however,  we  may  have  a  catalexis  on  a  trisyllable,  as  also 
an  hypercatalexis.  These,  however,  were  not  recognised  by 
the  old  metrical  writers,  who  reckoned  a  verse  of  the  paeonic 
kind,  which  was  cataleetic  on  a  trisyllable,  as  hypercatalec- 
tic, with  the  last  foot  an  amphimacer. 

27.  A  system  is  a  collection  of  verses  joined  in  an  unin- 
terrupted succession,  which  is  governed  by  the  same  rules 
as  those  by  which  orders  are  assembled  into  a  verse. 

28.  Since  music*  admits  not  only  more  than  two  measures, 
but  a  greater  variation  of  numbers  than  the  metrical  art, 
which  regards  the  recitation  only  of  verses,  the  numbers  of 
verses  must  unavoidably  be  changed  by  singing.  And  the 
evidences  of  the  changes  so  effected,  are,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  testimonies  of  writers  on  the  point,  collected  from 
the  conformation  itself  of  metres,  which  present  certain  diffi- 
culties otherwise  inexplicable.  Hitherto  a  threefold  con* 
junction  of  musical  with  metrical  numbers  has  been 
discovered,  viz. :  by  ineasure  greater  than  metrical^  hy  pause^ 
hy  paracatahge. 

*  The  musicians  every  now  and  then  accelerated  or  retarded  the 
measure  of  times ;  n^bich  proceeding  was  called  «^wyn :  whence  the 
same  foot  was  in  one  place  much  shorter,  in  another  much  dower. 
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29.  A  measure  greater  than  metrical  is  exhibited  in  the 
feet  called  orthim  and  semantus  trochee ;  both  of  which 
consisted  of  two  long  syllables,  the  one  of  four,  the  other  of 
eight  times ;  the  shorter  part  being  the  first  in  the  orthiue^ 
and  the  last  in  the  semantus  trochee ;  hence,  the  latter,  as 
its  name  indicates,  resembles  a  trochee,  the  former  an 
iambus. 

80.  A  pause  is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  a  mu« 
sical  rhythm ;  and  this,  since  it  causes  the  admission  both 
of  an  hiatus  and  of  a  doubtful  syllable,  requires  that  the 
verse  should  end  in  the  same  place. 

31.  Paracataloge  is  a  relaxation  of  rhythm  approaching 
to  the  loose  numbers  of  common  conversation ;  this  by  mo- 
dern musicians  is  called  recitative.  It  is  perceived  in  two 
particulars ;  in  the  remission  of  celerity  in  the  end  of  certain 
numbers,  as  dochmiac  and  glyconean,  whence  these  receive 
a  spondee  in  the  place  of  the  concluding  iambus  :  and  next 
in  the  resolution  of  the  whole  rhythm ;  which  is  eflfected  by 
the  adjection  of  several  short  syllables  to  certain  numbers, 
as  to  dochmiac  numbers. 

32.  Language  of  itself  has  numbers  or  rhythm ;  because 
without  rhythm  neither  could  syllables  be  joined  in  words, 
nor  words  be  joined  in  sentences,  and  distinguished  one 
from  another ;  its  indication  in  the  former  being  accent,  and 
in  the  latter,  intension  or  remission  of  the  voice :  wherefore, 
language  included  in  verses  is  so  to  be  regulated,  that  its 
rhythm  may  agree  with  that  of  the  verses,  and  that  the  one 
may  not  destroy  the  other.  The  three  instruments  by 
which  this  is  effected  are  cwsura^  tlie  doubtful  syllahle^  and 
prosody. 

33.  Cwsura^  or  incisure^  called  by  the  Greeks  ro/ii),  is  that 
place  in  a  verse  in  which  some  order  is  ended.    Properly, 

i  B 
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thevetore^  a  Verse  has  just  so  many  osBsuras  as  it  has  orders, 
except  that  the  end  of  the  last  order,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  end  of  the  whole  verse,  cannot,  it  is  evidenty  be 
ealled  a  csesura.  A  verse  being  expressed  in  words^  the 
ccesura  signifies  the  end  of  a  rhythm  in  the  words,  coinciding 
with  the  end  of  a  metrical  order ;  and  usually  it  is  not  the 
termination  of  any  one  metrical  order  that  is  imderstood 
by  the  term,  but  the  termination,  by  the  end  of  a  sentence 
or  word,  of  some  one  order  whereof  the  end  deseifves  parti* 
cular  notice.  Now,  if  even  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  the 
rhythm  of  the  words  ought  to  end  together  with  the  metri- 
cal rhythm,  it  is  evident,  that  the  observation  of  the  same 
rule  is  still  more  requisite  at  the  conclusion  of  a  whole  verse  ; 
it  is  fit,  therefore,  that  a  verse  should  end  in  a  whole  wovd. 
34.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  yet  another  way  of  marking 
tiie  ccesura,  viz. :  by  the  termination  of  a  sentence  or  clause  : 
this  results  from  pronunciation  marking  not  only  single 
words,  but  also  assemblages  of  connected  words ;  thus  in  the 

line, 

Ttovrta  fclv  ra  nptora  Kop{ta<nrm^  avrap  hrura^  Horn, 
the  place  of  the  ceesura  is  marked  by  the  pause  which  takes 
place  after  the  verb. 

85.  Hermann  regards  the  elision  of  a  syllable  as  inter- 
fering neither  in  Greek  nor  Latin  verse  with  the  ceesora, 
and  for  this  reason,  that  the  word  should  be  looked  upon  as 
terminating  with  the  syllable  that  precedes  the  elided  one. 
He,  also,  regards  the  species  denominated  by  Person  quasi-- 
ccesura^  as  a  caesura  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  this  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pause  which  will  be  foundinvariably  to  take  place 
in  the  cases  to  which  Porson  Umits  it :  but  he  excludes  this 
elision  from  the  end  of  the  verse^  unless  in  cases  when  the 
sense  of  the  passage  sanctions  an  intimate  connexion  of  it 
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with  the  following,  that  is,  nnless  there  id  an  approaoh  to 
the  law  of  anapsestic  verse  termed  ffwafpua.  He  also 
applies  the  principle  of  the  pause  to  the  verse  (1402)  of  the 
Philoctetes,  viz. : 

EI  Sofcei  (ndxutfuv.  ''O  yBvvaiov  ccpijKitfc  firoc : 
which  Person  regarded  as  the  only  violation  of  his  canons 
^*  that  in  the  trochaic  senarius  obtained  by  taidng  away  a 
oretio  from  the  beginning  of  a  catalectio  tetrameter  trochaic, 
the  penthemimeral  ceesura  is  always  observed*^  Hermann, 
however,  denies  that  it  is  a  violation  of  this  canon,  as  it  is 
distributed  between  two  speakers,  and  has  the  law  of  its 
orders,  or  in  other  words,  its  csesural  construction^  modified 
by  the  full  pause  that  separates  the  numbers  of  the  second 
dipodia. 

36.  The  species  of  cMura  enumerated  by  Hermann  are 
the  necetiaryy  unneeesiary^  muiaikj  irnnrntabl^  and  adicUi* 

37*  A  mtsmary  csesura  is  one  whieh  requires  a  pause  ido 
considerable,  that  it  cannot  be  neglected  without  sacrifice  of 
the  tviiole  rhythm :  when  this  csesuxa  happens  to  be  ne* 
gleoted,  at  least  care-is  taken  that  there  may  be  some  excuse 
for  it  in  a  compound  word*  An  unnecessary  csesura  is  one 
which  may  be  neglected  without  subversion  of  the  metrical 
rhjrthm.  The  necessary  ofiestlra  may  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  tiie  elegiaa  pentameter,  in  which,  if  the  stop  be 
made  either  before  or  aft^  the  <$BSsmral  syllable,  the  rmnain- 
ing  portion  of  the  verse  will  present  an  anapGBStic  number, 
one  irreconoileable  with  the  preceding  part. 

38.  The  cfiesurais  ifMnwtabU^  whenth^  orders  into  which 
it  tesolves  the  verse  cannot  be  disposed  in  any  way  but  one ; 
BiiA  fjmtahle^  when  they  may  be  marked  out  in  more  ways 
than  one«    In  tiie  sc^pfaic  V^rse,  TfoiK^tfOpov )   aOavar" 
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^A^paStroy  the  elLrioiiB  mark  the  orders :  these,  as  is  mam* 
fest,  cannot  be  other  than  they  are,  and  therefore  is  its 
csesura  termed  immutable.  The  csesura  is  also  immutable  in 
the  elegiac  pentameter.  But  when  any  species  of  verse  is 
proposed  which  admits  of  several  dispositions  as  to  order, 
such  as  the  heroic  hexameter,  or  the  iambic  ti^eter,  the 
csesura  therein  is  termed  mutable ;  thus  we  may  terminate 
the  first  of  the  three  orders  into  which  the  senary  may  be 
resolved,  in  the  fourth  and  eighth  half-feet,  or  in  the  fifth  and 
ninth,  or  in  the  fourth  and  ninth,  or,  lastly,  in  the  fifth  and 
eighth.  It  is  clear,  that  in  the  first  of  these  instances,  the 
metrical  scansion,  and  that  relative  to  number,  cpincide  ;  in 
the  second  we  have  an  instance  of  two  caesurse,  the  penthe- 
numeral  and  the  ennemimeral ;  in  the  third,  the  last  of  these 
alone  occurs ;  in  the  fourth,  the  penthemimeral. 

39.  An  adscititious  csesura  is  one  which  introduces  a  new 
rhythm,  but  one  reconcileable  with  the  proper  rhythm  of 
the  verse ;  as  in  heroic  verse,  when  the  last  syllable,  which 
is  in  thesis,  is,  by  a  monoffyllable  endued  with  a  certain 
force  or  emphasis,  changed  into  arsis :  as, 

jaiav  6/100  KoL  ir6vT0v'  ipwpn  S*  ovpav60tv  vi^.     Hom« 
Stemitur,  exanimisqus  tremens  procumbit  humi  bos.  Yirg^ 
Parturitmt  monies^  nascetur  ridiculus  mus,    Hor. 
Another  kind  of  adscititious  csesura  is  that,  by  which  a 
section  or  division  being  made,  either  a  little  before  the 
close  of  a  verse,  or  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  a  following 
verse,  the  remaining  part  of  the  first  verse  in  the  one  case 
is  made  continuous  with  the  following  verse,  and  the  initial 
part  of  the  following  verse,  in  the  other  case,  with  the  fore- 
going verse ;  as  may  be  seen  in  CEd.  B.  29,  and  (Ed.  Col. 
1164. 

40.  The  second  instrument  by  which  the  rhythm  of  the 
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words  is  adapted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  is  the  syllable 
of  doubt/ill  quantity.  A  doubtful  syllable^  aSca^opoc,  is 
one  whose  measure  may  be  either  long  or  short  indifferently : 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  since  with  respect  to  numbers 
no  measure  is  doubtful,  this  whole  doctrine  has  reference  to 
the  words,  of  which  at  one  time  some  long  syllable  is 
reckoned  short,  at  another  some  short  syllable  long ;  these 
syllables  had,  therefore,  a  two  fold  quantity,  absolute  and 
relative,  the  last  of  which  was  determined  by  the  number  of 
the  verse,  and  was  wholly  independent  of  the  first.  This 
substitution  of  short  syllables  for  long,  or  conversely,  can  be 
effected  in  those  places  only  of  the  numbers,  in  which  faulti- 
ness  of  measure  may  easily  escape  unobserved :  such  places 
are  two ;  first,  the  anacrusis  consisting  of  one  short  syllable  ; 
in  which  the  irregularity  offends  not  for  three  reasons :  it 
is  preceded  by  nothing  with  which  it  may  be  compared,  and 
thus  in  the  absence  of  a  rule,  or  criterion,  we  are  not  offended 
at  the  substitution  of  a  long  for  a  short  syllable ;  it  consists 
not  of  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  whereof  one  might  serve  to 
define  and  regulate  the  other ;  and,  it  is  immediately  suc- 
ceeded by  the  arsis,  which,  by  reason  of  the  ictus,  is 
wholly  dissimilar  in  its  effects  and  properties :  second,  the 
last  syllable  of  orders^  whether  it  be  arsis  or  thesis ;  which 
being  followed  by  nothing  that  can  determine  its  length,  we 
are  not  offended  if  a  long  one  is  put  for  a  short,  or  a  short 
for  a  long,  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  pause  at  the  end.  These  principles  serve  to  explain 
the  ambiguity  of  quantity  (Ji^iat^opla)  in  iambic  verses,  Doric 
epitrites,  and  the  parts  of  asynartetes.  The  commencing 
syllable  in  the  first  of  these  is  the  anacrusis  to  the  arsis 
which  follows,  the  fifth  syllable  may  be  the  termination  of 
an  order,  and  so  also  may  the  ninth :  in  these  places,  there** 
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fore,  a  long  syllable  is  admissible,  although  the  law  of  the 
number  requires  a  short;  and  this,  in  the  instance  of  the 
senary,  is  the  eonmion  rule  with  respeot  to  the  adnaission  of 
the  spondee  into  the  uneven  seats.  The  irregularity  to 
which  Hermann  adverts  in  the  case  of  Doric  epitrites,  (« 
species  of  verse  in  which  these  feet  occurred  in  connection 
with  dactylic  numbers,  and  so  called  because  adapted  to 
the  Doric  mode),  consists  in  the  admission  of  a  syllable  of 
short  quantity  into  the  end  of  the  order,  followed  by  a  dif- 
ferent number,  and  which,  by  the  regular  oonstitation  of 
the  foot,  should  be  long :  this  syllable  is,  as  is  manifest,  in 
thesis;  but  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  last  syllable  of 
every  verse,  whether  it  be  in  arsis  or  in  thesis,  provided  the 
number  terminates  with  the  verse.  It  extends  also  to  the 
parts  of  asynartetes,  because  these  are  composed  of  numbeni 
which  succeed  each  other  in  no  regular  series. 

41.  With  regard  to  the  last  syllable  of  orders,  the  follow- 
ing  rules  are  to  be  observed ;  first,  the  doubtful  syllable  find« 
no  place  in  the  midst  of  a  periodic  order,  even  thou^  it  may 
terminate  one  of  the  minor  orders  of  which  the  periodio 
order  is  composed,  in  consequence  of  its  proceeding  in  one 
continued  number,  and  depending  on  one  arsis  alone,  viz., 
the  first :  but  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  pause  which  takes 
place  renders  an  ambiguity  of  measure  more  readily  admi»* 
sible,  as  nothing  occurs  there  to  define  it  with  acciuracy. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  final  iambic  and  trochaic 
dipodise,  ithyphallic,  and  eupolidean  verses.  The  last  sylla* 
bles  in  tile  first  of  these  are  doubtful,  but  not  so  those  "which 
occur  in  the  middle  of  the  order.  The  ithyphallic,  whioh 
consists  of  three  trochees  following  each  other  in  continued 
periodic  order,  and  is  not  iii  consequence  resolvable  into 
dipodise,  has,  for  tia  femon^  itB  mxih^  not  ita  fourth, 
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which  exhibits  orders  composed  of  single  trochees,  admitis 
this  ambiguity  of  measure  into  the  last  syllsibles  of  these  feet 
severally. 

42,  The  second  rule  with  regard  to  these  extreme  sylla- 
bles is,  that  certain  doubtful  syllables  are  found  only  at  the 
end  of  a  verse ;  and  the  final  syllable  of  a  verse,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  the  final  one  of  a  word,  is  doubtful  on  all  ap^ 
counts,  both  the  metrical  and  the  verbal  numbers  ending 
in  it :  some  are  found  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  also,  and 
these  either  in  the  end  only  of  a  word,  or  in  the  middle  also. 
In  the  middle  of  a  verse,  and  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  ana* 
crusis,  or  last  thesis  of  trochaic  numbers,  and  the  last  thesis 
of  numbers  consisting  of  Doric  epitrites  are  doubtful.  The 
arsis  of  dactylic  orders,  and  the  spondiac  thesis  of  the 
fourth  foot  in  heroic  verse,  admit  the  doubtful  syllable  in 
the  middle  of  a  verse,  but  only  in  the  end  of  a  word ; 

as,  iiciriptrai  Ilpiafioio  ttoXci/,  tv  i*  oticaS'  IxiaOui, 
alSoioc  ri  /xoi  iaai,  ^(Xc  Imipi,  Bhv6q  re. 
and,  ry  S"  im  fdv  ropyiit  ^XoavpHnrig  imii^iyuyro,   Hom. 
The  arsis  of  dactylic  orders  does  so  both  by  virtue  of  its  own 
force,  and  on  account  of  the  conclusion  of  the  niunbeni 
which  are  in  the  word  itself;  the  thesis,  on  account  of  the 
very  strong  csesura  in  that  place ;  both  the  metrical  niunbers, 
and  those  of  the  word,  ending  together.    In  troehsic  num- 
bers the  arsis  does  not  admit  the  doubtful  syllable,  both 
because  it  is  weaker,  and  because  these  numbers,  which 
adnnt  of  many  resolutions,  would  be  embarrassed  by  it* 
Homer  has  seldom  allowed  even  the  spondiac  thesis  to  b 
doubtful  in  the  middle  of  words. 

43.  A  doubtful  syllable,  which  by  the  law  of  the  numbers 
19  to  be  jre^koned  short,  canpot  be  resolved  into  two  aborjlf. 
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flyOables ;  because,  when  it  is  long,  by  the  law  of  the  num- 
bers it  is  not  long,  but  is  to  be  reckoned  short :  for  it  is 
preposterous  that  a  long  syllable,  which  does  not  pass  for 
a  long  one,  should  be  equal  to  two  short  syllables. 

44.  Prosody  has  been  defined  '^  Lex  et  ratio  acuendi, 
vel  deprimendi,  aut  circumflectendi  syllabas,^''  and  in  this 
relation  to  accent  it  has  been  received  by  the  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject ;  thus  Quintilian  speaks  of  accmtus  as  coiv 
responding  to  the  Greek  irpoat^Via.  The  view  which  Her- 
mann takes  of  it  is  less  limited,  since,  regarding  it  as  the 
third  instrument  by  which  the  numbers  of  language  are 
adapted  to  metrical  numbers,  he  comprises  under  the  deno- 
mination all  the  artifices  by  which  it  effects  this  adaptation  : 
they  are,  the  convenience  of  the  metre^  (Accentuation  of 
wordsy  intension  of  the  voice,  and  ptmctuation. 

45.  The  convenience  of  the  metre  lies  in  elongation  and 
correption  of  syllables  on  account  of  the  metre,  hiatus^  eli- 
sion^  croHSf  and  synizesis. 

46.  Among  the  Greeks  elongation  on  account  of  the 
metre  is  much  more  frequent  than  correption.  It  is  most 
used  in  heroic  verse,  and  chiefly  in  words  abounding  with 
short  syllables,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  adapted  to  the 
metre.  For  the  most  part  it  is  only  the  first  syllable  of 
these  words  that  is  made  long,  and  that,  too,  in  the  metrical 
arsis,  both  by  the  force  of  the  metrical  arsis  itself,  and  be- 
cause the  beginning  of  a  word  has  an  arsis  of  the  numbers 
which  are  in  the  word  iteelf.  Such  are  the  words  iTrcroyoc, 
airovUaOaiy  aOavarog,  which  last  word  has  thence  acquired 
among  the  Attics  a  regular  and  legitimate  elongation  of  the 
first  syllable.  So  in  compound  words,  too,  not  any  syllable, 
but  either  the.  first  of  a  posterior  word,  as  in  i^airovhaOaiy 
or  the  last  of  an  anterior  one,  is  made  long  in  a  metrical 
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arsis,  the  oondtusion  of  the  numbers  which  are  in  the  word, 
and  the  force  of  the  metrical  arsis,  assisting  the  elongation, 
as  Iliad  r.  35,  Odyss.  k.  169.  Although  in  these  examples, 
perhaps  the  digamma,  or  the  duplication  of  the  liquid  letter, 
much  in  use  among  epic  poets,  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
facility  of  the  elongation. 

We  have  seen  that  Dunbar  extends  this  doctrine  of  the 
arsis,  not  confining  it  to  first  syllables  of  words,  or  to 
compound  words,  but  extending  it  to  the  dactylic  ictuations 
wherever  they  may  be  found. 

This  production  of  syllables  '^  ob  commoditatem  metri,^^ 
Hermann  extends  to  the  tragic  metres,  limiting  it,  however, 
to  proper  names.  He  arranges  the  elongations  which  are 
due  to  the  force  of  the  consonants  under  four  heads,  viz. : 
the  doubling  of  liquids ;  the  cases  in  which  a  mute  is  followed 
by  a  liquid ;  those  in  which  a  consonant  is  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  the  short  vowel ;  and  those  in  which 
the  sustaining  power  is  exerted  by  the  letter  p.  The  first 
two  were  practised  by  the  older  epic  poets,  and  from  them 
the  second  passed  to  the  writers  of  iambics :  the  third  ac- 
counts for  such  forms  as  vtovvfivogj  aTroAa/xvoc,  &c. :  the 
fourth  has  been  given  by  Dawes  as  his  third  canon.  Dawes 
grounded  this  canon  on  the  facility  with  which  the  letter  p 
admitted  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  digamma  before  it : 
this  accompaniment  he  conceives  to  have  invariably  taken 
place  in  certain  words,  and  to  have  originated  the  long 
quantity  in  the  preceding  short  vowel,  which  metrical 
writers  usually  explain  by  the  doubUng  the  p  ;  thus  frango 
is  derived  from  pr\a<jM^  &c. 

47.  Carreptiom  are,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  necessity, 
both  in  proper  names  which  could  not  otherwise  enter  the 
metre,  as  ^A0lva0€v,  or/ in  a  syllable  preceding  a  proper 
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name,  m  o(  S2  ZamivOoif,  and  in  other  neoecwiry  words,  as 
before  mch-apvov^  or  they  are  made  by  the  extrusion  of  a 
letter,  as  in  H;iravov,  or  by  some  peculiarity  of  dialect,  as 
in  the  word  l<r\og  in  the  Doric,  or  lastly,  before  two  conso- 
nants also  less  favorable  to  correption,  as  before  j3X,  y\,  fiv. 

48.  Two  kinds  of  recitation  were  used  by  the  Latins ; 
the  one  guided  chiefly  by  the  accents  of  words,  and  the 
ordinary  pronunciation,  which  kind  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  actors ;  the  other  formed  upon  the  Greek  model, 
having  been  introduced  first  by  Ennius  into  epic  poetry, 
afterwards  in  the  Augustan  age  into  almost  eveiy  sort  of 
poetry.  The  former  theatrical  recitation  abounds  with  coiv 
reptions,  and  pays  no  regard  to  position,  whence  ilU^  atque^ 
juventutisj  and  a  great  many  other  words  are  pronounced 
with  vowels  shortened  before  two  consonants.  They  even 
fidiorten  long  vowels,  when  the  last  is  elided,  as,  concede  hue^ 
secede  hue. 

49.  The  concurrence  of  vowels  or  diphthongs,  one  of  which 
ends,  and  the  other  begins,  two  consecutive  words,  each  re* 
taining  its  proper  force  in  pronunciation,  is  termed  Maif$9^ 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  use  of  the  hiatus,  are^  accord* 
ing  to  Hermann,  the  following : 

1.  The  lyric  poeta,  whenever  they  introduced  it  into  tro- 
chaic numbers,  caused  it  in  most  instances  to  fall  upon,  the 
arsis,  and  on  a  long  syllable.  When  they  admitted  it  in 
the  thesis,  they  placed  it  at  the  end  of  a  number,  in  order 
that  the  least  possible  violation  of  the  rhythm  sboul4  take 
place ;  this  was  effected  by  means  of  the  pause.  2.  The 
writers  of  iambics  (such  as  Archilochus)  admitted  it  but 
seldom,  and  when  they  did,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  the  arsis. 
In  the  trochaic  thesis,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  to  its  admia* 
sion,  that  the  vowel  on  which  it  fell  should  be  ino^pftble  of 
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elision.  8.  The  tragic  writers  observed  the  first  of  these 
laws,  but  selected  for  the  purpose  vowels  of  sufficient  length, 
and  diphthongs.;  and  in  particular  cases,  such  as  resolutions 
of  the  trochaic  numbers,  used  it  in  a  short  callable  in  theHs, 
the  reason  of  which  is  stated  by  Hermann  to  be  the  approx-* 
imation  of  those  numbers  to  the  dactylic.  4.  In  dactylic 
and  anapaestic  metres,  and  in  the  mdUc  parts  of  their 
dramas  more  particularly,  the  tragic  poets  admitted  the 
hiatus  on  along  vowel  or  diphthong  when  shortened.  This 
license  Hermann  extends  to  cases  of  production  in  arsis, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  anapsestic,  more  especially  if  there  be 
a  change  of  person.  This  is  an  extension  of  Porson'^s  rule, 
^'  Sicubi  hiatum  tragici  relinquunt,  tum  Yocalem  vd  diph* 
thongum  necessario  corripiunt." 

50.  The  tragic  writers  never  use  t/,  or  &-i,  before  words 
beginning  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong ;  nor  do  they  use  wipX  in 
trimeter  iambic  or  trochaic  verses,  or  in  legitimate  ana- 
i^tic  syrtenu.,  before  a  vowel,  whether  in  the  «une  or  in 
different  words.  In  the  melic  systems  they  admit  it,  in 
some  few  instances,  in  composition  with  an  adjective  or  an 
adverb,  but  never  with  a  verb  or  a  substantive ;  and  should 
a  case  at  anytime  occur,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  use 
vipX  in  connexion  with  a  pure  word,  they  guarded  against 
ihe  hiatus,  by  interposing  one  or  more  words  between  the 
compounds,  by  tmesis.  This  canon  does  not  extend  to  the 
comic  writers,  or  to  the  satyric  dramas. 

51.  On  the  subject  of  elision  the  following  rules  are  laid 
down : 

1.  The  terminating  i  of  the  dative  singular  and  plural  of 
the  third  declension  is  never  elided  by  the  Attics,  thou^ 
other  poets  have  departed  from  their  practice.  2.  The  i  of 
irepl  is  never  elided,  exoeptmg  hy  the  .^SbCc,  or  the  JEolo' 
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Doric  writers.  3^  Elision  never  takes  place  in  the  termi^ 
Dating  vowel  o  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  forms  of  the  genitive 
singular,  in  the  first  and  second  declensions  respectively. 
4.  As  regards  diphthongs,  the  tragic  writers  used  occasionally 
either  synizesis,  or  eUsion,  in  case  of  a  long  vowel  or  a  diph- 
thong following,  with  which  a  convenient  synizesis  might  be 
formed.  In  the  particular  instance  of  oc/lcoi,  the  diphthong 
is  elided  only  in  case  of  oi  following.  Erfurdt  maintains 
that  the  tragic  writers  never  admitted  of  the  elision  of 
diphthongs ;  in  the  case  of  the  comic  writers,  the  diphthong 
ai,  when  short,  is  elided  in  the  first  and  third  persons  of 
verbs,  and  in  the  infinitive  moods.  The  epic  writers  follow 
the  same  rule,  but  in  the  latter  case  more  rarely.  The  lyrio 
poets  follow  their  example.  The  later  tragedy  objects  not 
to  the  elision  of  ai.  With  respect  to  diphthongs  in  general 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  Attic  poets  never  tolerated  their 
elision  before  a  short  vowel. 

52.  Crasis  is  that  particular  species  of  contraction  that 
takes  place  when  a  word  ending  with  a  diphthong,  or  a  vowel, 
coalesces  with  the  following  one  that  begins  in  a  similar 
manner,  as,  Kqra  for  kqi  ilra.  Properly  speaking,  there  are 
three  distinct  operations  to  be  considered  in  effecting  such 
unions,  viz. :  crasis,  thlipsis,  and  synseresis,  all  of  which  may 
be  exemplified  from  the  example  given.  The  crasis  forms 
of  the  two  vowels,  a  and  €,  one,  viz.  a.  The  thlipsis  ex- 
cludes the  I  of  Ko) ;  and  the  synaeresis  forms  the  improper 
diphthong  with  a  and  the  second  c,  viz.  of  klra.  Crasis  is 
used  by  Attic  writers  more  than  any  others,  but  only  in 
associations  of  certain  words ;  for  a  crasis  is  made  by  those 
or  nearly  those  words  only,  which  coalesce  in  the  sense 
also,  as  one  notion  or  idea.  Whence  the  most  frequent 
crasis  is  in  the  article  and  noun,  as,  'uvrip,  ivfioi,  rovpyov ; 
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abo  m  some  particles, as  ra i/,ra/oa,  for rol  a v,  roiapa.  It  is  more 
unusual  in  a  pronoun  and  verb,  as,  a**x^^  ^^^  ^  ^X^*  ^^  ^^ 
found  also  in  a  verb  and  pronoun,  as,  ytvii(rofjLayiifj  for  yivri" 
aofiai  lyw^  which,  although  it  occurs  in  Iphig.  Aul.  1 406. 
is  properly  a  form  peculiar  to  comedians,  who  contract  the 
first  person  of  the  future,  of  the  passive  termination,  with 
other  nouns  also,  as  irtpioxpofjLairiXOovTa.  Further  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  general,  that  the  long  vowels  a,  ri^  Wj 
easily  dissolve  in  crasis  with  a  short  initial  one,  which  is 
almost  only  e ;  as  does  the  diphthong  ov,  which  appears  to 
be  nothing  but  a  succedaneum  for  a  vowel  which  wanted  a 
proper  character  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  same  con- 
traction  is  not  made  in  those  also  which  are  properly 
diphthongs,  except  in  those  futures,  as,  yiviiaofiayut.  But 
Kttl  makes  a  crasis  with  all  vowels  and  diphthongs ;  seldomer, 
however,  with  i.  And  Person  has  observed,  that  it  is  not 
united  by  crasis  with  at),  or  with  cv,  except  in  compound 
words. 

53.  Synizesis  or  synetphanegis  consists  in  the  pronunoia* 
tion  of  two  vowels  together,  but  not  so  as  to  unite  them  in 
a  diphthong ;  it  thus  differs  from  crasis  in  its  effecting  unions 
of  syllables  without  contraction,  as  dtvSpd^^  which  in  Homer 
becomes  a  word  of  two  syllables.  Person  denied  the  existence 
of  this  figure  in  any  case  excepting  that  of  the  vowel  c,  and 
even  then,  its  generality.  Hermann  labours  to  prove,  that 
its  operation  extends  to  other  vowels  besides  e ,  though  he 
acknowledges  that  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  that  letter, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pronounced. 
He  asserts  that  the  synecphonesis  of  fj  ov,  fifi  ofi,  firi  wpaiaivy 
fii7  clSlyac,  and  iirA  ov,  is  usual  and  established  among  the 
Attics.  He  also  asserts  from  iEschylus  the  synizesis  of  a 
and  i ;  fcom  Homer  that  of  v  with  f ,  o,  and  w ;  from  Sopho* 
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des  that  of  v  with  oi ;  fr6m  iEsohylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eii« 
ripides,  that  of  i  with  a,  as  also  with  other  vowels,  when  it 
terminates  the  dative  singular  of  the  third  declension. 

54.  Accent  is  defined  to  be  the  arris  of  the  number  uM^k 
%$  peculiar  to  toords  thenuehee^  and  since  a  syllable  may  be 
produced  if  placed  in  ictu,  that  is,  in  a  mutable  ands,  the 
production  may  certainly  also  take  place  in  that  which  is 
subject  to  no  change.  The  seat  of  this  production  varies, 
therefore,  according  to  that  of  the  accent,  vi2. :  from  the 
last  syllable  to  the  antepenultimate.  In  final  syllables  the 
production  takes  place  as  in  csesurce,  at  least  with  but  few 
exceptions,  as,  II.  €,  358.  In  penults,  if  the  last  syllable 
be  long,  the  accentuated  one  is  in  thesis,  as  in  II.  i,  78  ;  but 
if  short/ the  production  is  as  frequently  to  be  attributed  to 
the  power  of  the  ictus,  the  digamma,  or  the  duplication  of 
the  consonant,  as  to  the  accent*  In  antepenults,  if  the  po'* 
nuH  be  short,  the  syllable  is  placed  in  ictu^  and  if  long,  it 
becomes  thetic,  and^in  most  instances  closes  an  order  of^tlw 
verse.'  The  examples  pf  thecorreption  of  syllables  brought 
|brw£yrd  by  Hermann,  are  as  foQow: 

1 ;  Oxytones  of  three  syllables,  such  as  imif^  in  whiohr  the 
6erreption  takes  place  in  eoxisequeiKse  of  :the  closing  acoeoittf 

2.  Such  words  as  fioSXktem  iydpoiuv^  for  /3o6Af|rof^ 
ayfipiafuvy  in  which  he  conceives  it  to  be  due  to  the  accent 
which  goes  before. 

3.  Those  words  in  which  the  final  syllable  is  shortened  In 
consequence  of  the  word  being  parQ}tytonej  as^  tut^i  ixi  IL  «, 
193*  ■■  .  .-;  ;■'-        ".,'..".; 

55.  In  the  commencement  of  speech^  and  when  W(d  \m3i 
to  speak  with  significancy^  we  are  accustomed  to  raise  the. 
Voice ;  hence  in  the  first  arsis  of  an  heroic  verse,  tie  intent 
rien  of  the  'eoke  has  sometimes  the  effect  <tf  lengitoiung  m 
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dioit syllable ;  m  in  II.  S,  155.  i,  359.  Xi  379.  i^,  2.  On  a 
similar  principle  an  elongation  is  made  in  proper  names  of 
weight  or  importance :  -ffisch.  S.  ad  Th.  494.  553. 

56.  PuncttMtiony  as  has  been  observed  in  chap.  6,  some* 
limes  lengthens  short  final  syllables. 

57.  /Simple  metres  are  those  which  proceed  in  one  kind  of 
numbers.  And  since  all  numbers  are  contained  either  in 
arsis  alone,  or  have  a  thesis  of  times  either  equal  in  measure 
to  the  arsis,  or  less,  it  appears  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  numbers ;  the  first  of  arsis  alone  ;  the  second  of  equal 
times^  which  are  pyrrhichiac  numbers,  tribraohic,  ptoceleus* 
matic,  spondiac,  molossic ;  the  third  of  unequal  times,  which 
are  trochaic  numbers,  dactylic,  pseonic :  which  have  so 
much  variety  and  sweetness,  that  they  are  of  all  numbers 
the  most  in  use. 

58.  Bare  arsis  is  seldom  employed ;  and  indeed  a  metre 
composed  of  nothing  but  arsis,  would  be  inelegant  and  harsh. 
Yet  something  of  the  kind  is  found  in  a  base.  So  we  call  a 
rhythm  composed  of  a  double  arsis,  which  is  used  in  the 
commencement  of  certain  numbers  beginning  with  aii  already 
as  some  ddctylic,  choriambic,  and  logaoedio  numbers.  It 
may  thus  be  explained  why  the  base  is  alwayn^  found  before 
an  arsis,  and  never  before  an  anacrusis.  Those  who  take  ib 
standing  leap,  with  their  feet  joined,  to  clear  a  rope,  first 
jump  twice  for  the  piu^pose  of  collecting  their  force-,  and 
then  make  the  main  leap :  the  base  resembles  those  two  pre- 
paratory jumps ;  the  arsis,  the  main  leap.  Now  let  a  per- 
son, after  so  jumping  twice,  step  with  one  foot  to  take  a 
spring,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  the  main  leap  by  the 
impulse  of  the  other  foot  against  the  ground :  he  will  im- 
mediately perceive,  that  by  the  step  so  made  to  take  a 
spring,  (which  step  repreisentA  the  anacrusis)  he  has  lost  all 
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the  force  before  gained  by  the  double  jump,  and  thus  has 
frustrated  the  design  of  it. 

That  a  base  consists  of  a  double  arsis  is  known  frt>m  this 
circumstance,  that  both  syllables  have  an  uncertain  mea- 
sure ;  for  if  only  one  of  the  two  had  an  arsis,  there  ought, 
according  to  the  law  of  numbers,  to  be  a  certain  relative 
proportion  of  measures  :  but  if  both  are  in  arsis,  they  are 
both  legitimately  doubtful,  because  each  of  the  two  is  at 
once  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  numbers ;  whence 
all  disyllabic  feet  are  admitted  indiscriminately  ;  viz.  : 
ii;  11;  ^1 ;  11 ;  at  least  by  the  iEolic  lyric  poets,  as 
Sappho,  &c.  But  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  which 
tragedy  and  comedy  follow,  excluded  the  pyrrhic ;  as  th^^ 
therefore,  chose  to  have  the  one  or  the  other  arsis  necessa- 
rily long,  this  long  ansis  might  consentaneously  be  resolved 
into  two  short ;  hence  there  is  place  also  for  an  anapsest,  a 
dactyl,  and  a  tribrach,  though  these  feet  are  seldom  used. 

69.  Numbers  occur,  though  rarely,  composed  of  only 
shorty  or  only  long  times ;  chiefly  of  short.  But  such  num- 
bers, at  least  most  of  them,  appear  to  have  arisen  from 
resolutions  or  contractions  of  numbers  having  unequal 
times ;  so  that  no  certain  forms  of  them  can  be  constituted, 
which  are  not  identical  with  such  as  are  comprehended  in 
numbers  of  unequal  times.  In  these  numbers  a  suitable 
pronunciation  must  be  attended  to  ;  from  which  it  is  for  the 
most  part  easily  collected,  whether  they  belong  to  trochees, 
or  iambics,  or  anapaests,  or  dochmiacs,  in  which  kind  the 
resolution  of  all  long  s}'llables  is  extremely  common.  Spoil* 
diac  numbers  commonly  belong  to  anapaests ;  the  molossic 
are  not  used,  although  mentioned  by  Marius  Yictorinus. 

60.  Numbers  of  unequal  times  are  trochaic,  dactylic,  and 
paeonic.    Of  each  there  uxefive  species,  viz. : 
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Trochaic  numbers. 
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Dactylic  numbers. 


Trochaic. 

Iambic. 

Cretic. 

Antispasti 

Bacchiac. 
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Dactylic. 
Anapaestic. 
Choriambic. 
Ionic  a  majore. 
Ionic  a  minore. 


Pseonic  numbers. 


wv 


v/w 


— wv-wv/ 


m^\J\^\J^ 


— ww<- 
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First  pseons. 
Fourth  peeons. 

Strophi. 

Dasii. 

Symplecti. 

61.  Metres  which  are  not  simple  are  divided  into  mixed 
and  compound.  The  mixed  are  those  which  consist  of  differ- 
ent numbers  blended  and  mingled  together ;  the  compowndy 
those  in  which  several  nmnbers  are  joined  in  such  a  manner 
that  one  foUows  another  separately.  Mixture  is  twofold. 
1.  Several  numbers  or  rhythms  change  their  turns,  so  that 
one  is  put  for  another ;  of  which,  although  each  is  of  itself 
simple,  yet  the  numbers  formed  of  both,  because  they  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  a  sort  of  changeable 
numbers,  comprehending  both,  cannot  be  ranked  either  with 
the  simple  or  the  compound.  These  are  the  pofyschematisH 
or  anomalous.  2.  The  other  mode  of  mixture  is,  when  dif- 
ferent nmnbers  cohere  in  one  order,  which  numbers,  if  the 
stronger  precede  the  weaker,  are  called  diminished ;  if  the 

weaker  precede  the  stronger,  a^ncrete.    Conymition  also  is 
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two-fold ;  for  it  is  effected  either  by  coherence^  called  ]>y  the 
Greeks  avva<puaj  which  allows  of  nothing  in  the  commissure 
of  two  parts  which  may  break  the  continuity  of  language  ; 
or  mthout  any  bond  of  connexionj  in  which  case  the  verses 
are  (Mynartete^  wherein  language  may  be  either  continued 
or  interrupted. 

These  various  ^cies  have  been  already  considered. 

62.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  give  more  fully  Heiv 
malm^s  reasons  for  considering  trochaic  and  iambic  verse  to 
be  identical. 

1.  The  variety  which  is  admitted  into  trochaic  verse, 
viz.  of  spondees  in  the  even  places,  and  into  iambic,  of  the 
same  feet  in  the  odd,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
principle,  whether  the  iambic  verse  be  resolved  into  iambic 
dipodise,  or,  by  considering  the  first  syllable  an  anacrusis, 
into  trochaic.  For  it  has  been  already  laid  down  as  a 
principle,  that,  in  a  periodic  order,  only  the  monosyllable 
axiaorusis  and  the  end  of  the  order  can  admit  of  thq  doubt- 
fnl  syllable.  But  qqi  comparing  these  orders  in  the  trophs^c 
tnmeter  and  the  iambic,  each  being  resolved  into  their  ovm 
^podisB,  it  will  appear  that  the  end  of  each  order  in  the 
iornaer  will  occupy  the  ^same  place  with  an  anacrusis  in  the 
latter ;  and  on  comparing  a  trochaic  similarly  resolved,  with 
%a  iambic  divided  into  trochaic  orders,  the  termination  of 
the  orders  will  be  found  to  be  coincident,  and  consequently 
so  will  the  places  of  the  adiaphorous  syllables.  TJie  reason- 
ing here,  therefore,  amounts  to  this,  that  the  variety  in  the 
xneasure  can  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  a  common, 
or  an  analogous  principle,  supposing  the  two  numbers,  iam- 
bic  and  trochaic,  to  be  essentially  the  sdme. 

2.  The  next  argument  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  is 
fpuifded^on  an  objection  which  is  brought  against  it,  viz. : 
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ih^t  the  oharaoteristica  of  the  numbers  differ  from  ^aoh 
othev— that  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  in  the  iambio  thaa 
i^L  the  trochaic  measure.  In  order  to  meet  this,  H^maim 
adduces  the  fact,  that  the  trimeters  of  the  comic  writers 
hav^  1^  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  than  those  of  the 
t^iagic ;  and  this  he  ascribes  to  the  latter  being  most  gene- 
rally resolved  into  orders  that  exhibit  a  more  completely 
developed  trochaic  ntunber  than  the  former,  the  orders  of 
^hich  most  usually  correspond  with  the  dipodise.  I^ow  it 
was  necessary  to  preserve  a  greater  degree  of  equality  in 
the  trochaic  measure  for  the  three  following  reasons :  there 
is  a  recurrence  of  the  same  order  in  each  dipodia ;  there  is 
no  anacrusis  to  enhance  the  force  of  the  number ;  and,  the 
orders  terminate  in  thesis  which  is  less  marked  than  when 
the  arsis  defines  the  terminating  point,  as  is  the  case  in  iam- 
bic verse.  But  in  the  latter,  not  only  are  there  present 
both  an  anacrusis  to  mark  the  conunencement  of  the  ord^, 
and  an  arsis  to  mark  its  termination,  but  the  trochaic  num- 
ber is  only  once  exhibited  in  each  order.  The  greater 
license  therefore,  in  iambic  verse  is  to  be  explained,  not  by 
any  intrinsic  difference  existing  between  the  numbers,  b^t 
by  the  presence  of  conditions  which  are  referrible  to  the 
measure  alone,  and  the  less  frequent  iteration  of  the  num- 
ber which  was  subjected  to  the  greatest  restrictions. 

This  argument  he  regards  as  acquiring  force  from  the 
circumstance,  that  certain  licenses,  which  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  iambic  verse  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
metrical  writers,  are  not  allowable  in  consequence  of  their 
i^epugnanca  to  the  trochaic  number  ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
spme  which  suit  this  latter  are  introduced  into  the  former, 
though  at  variance  with  those  principles.  In  proof  of  this 
he  adduces  the  anapaest,  and  the  proceleusmatic.    The 
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former  has  been  admitted  into  the  first  seat  of  the  senary 
by  the  tragic  writers,  and  this  license  the  comic  have  ex- 
tended to  all  seats  but  the  last.  Now,  according  to  the 
system  of  scansion  by  feet  it  will  appear,  that  the  anapsest 
may  succeed  either  the  dactyl  or  the  tribrach  in  a  trimeter, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  canon  laid  down  by  Dawes  ;  but  by 
scanning  the  verse  trochaically  it  will  be  at  once  perceived, 
that  the  conjunction  here  mentioned,  and  which  might  be 
allowed  according  to  the  principles  of  the  granunatical 
writers,  would  involve  the  substitution  of  a  proceleusmatic 
ictuated  on  the  first  syllable  for  a  trochee,  which  never  can 
be  done. 

Another  principle  of  the  grammarians  was,  that  the  pro- 
celeusmatic could  not  be  substituted  for  the  iambus.  But 
here  again  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  trochaic  scansion, 
and  place  the  ictus  on  the  third  syUable  of  the  proceleusma- 
tic foot :  we  effect  in  this  way  a  substitution  of  a  tribrach 
ictuated  on  its  first  syllable  for  a  trochee,  which  is  quite 
legitimate,  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Latin 
poets,  with  whom  the  introduction  of  the  proceleusmatic 
for  the  iambus  was  very  frequent. 

These  are  the  chief  reasons  assigned  by  Hermann  in  proof 
of  the  number  of  the  iambic  verse  being  trochaic,  and  which 
he  owns  his  having  adopted  from  Bentley.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  Poreon  seems  to  proceed  in  a  similar  way, 
forming  the  trimeter  from  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  by  sub- 
tracting the  cretic  foot  or  pseon  from  its  commencement : 
but  this  is  merely  for  the  convenience  it  offered  of  stating 
certain  laws  of  this  species  of  trochaic  metre,  with  reference 
to  those  which  he  had  established  before  with  respect  to  the 
senary^ 
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SECTION    II. 


FOBSON^a   PREFACE   TO   THE   HECUBA,    AND   StJPPLEMENT,   WITH 
HERMANn''s   observations   THEREON. 


1.  Porson'^s  preface  to  the  Hecuba,  and  the  supplement 
which  was  published  some  years  after  the  preface,  may  be 
said  to  have  marked  an  era  in  Greek  criticism,  by  the  satis- 
factory elucidation  they  afforded  of  certain  points  relating 
to  grammar  and  versification^  which  were  before  involved  in 
much  uncertainty.  The  principal  opponents  of  Person's 
views  were  Wakefield  and  Hermann. 

The  canons  which  Person  lays  down  relating  to  grammar 
and  orthography  are  the  following  : 

(1.)  The  subscribed  iota  is  to  be  rejected  in  all  the  cases 
in  which  ical  forms  a  crasis  with  words  beginning  with  a 
vowel,  and  retained  only  in  those  in  which  the  crasis  is 
formed  with  words  beginning  with  a  diphthong  having  an 
iota  as  its  secdnd  vowel,  as  icari  for  Koi  m,  Kara  for  icai  ilra. 

(2.)  The  words  aUtj  aUT6gy  icXaicii,  koio;,  are  to  be  writ- 
ten with  the  simple  vowel,  thus,  ady  acrJc?  &c. ;  and  that 
vowel  is  common. 

(3.)  Brunck's  rule  respecting  the  second  person  of  the 
future  indicative  of  the  passive  voice,  viz. :  of  terminating  it 
in  CI,  not  in  p,  is  extended  to  the  second  person  of  the  pre- 
sent. 

(4.)  The  augment  is  never  omitted  in  Attic  Greek. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  first  canon,  he  observes,  that  the 
more  ancient  manuscripts,  viz. :  those  written  before  the 
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close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  agree  in  rejecting  the  sub- 
scribed iota  from  the  above  mentioned  class  of  compounds ; 
and  the  argument  acquires  force  from  this  circumstance, 
that  though  there  were  twe  sects  <^  grammarians,  of  which 
the  one  added  it  to  datives  and  infinitives,  as  fioiionyc,  S/oaiv, 
and  the  other  did  not,  yet  both  agreed  in  the  omission  men- 
tioned in  the  canon. 

3.  In  defence  of  the  second  canon,  he  cites  the  instances 
of  iGi/tiai,  car/DOC)  Xccii')  &c.,  in  which  the  initial  voWel  is  com- 
mem.  He  says  that  Valckenaer  is  mistaken  when  he  says^ 
that  all  the  places  of  Euripides,  in  which  the  first  callable  of 
\iav  is  long,  admit  of  easy  emendation ;  and  in  proof  of  thiH 
cites  a  correction  of  Valckenaer'^s^  which  introduces  re  as 
the  second  syllable  of  a  tribrach,  whereas,  as  has  been 
stated,  Tt  and  yc  can  never  stand  as  the  second  syllable  of  a 
trisyllabic  foot,  in  a  senarius,  nor  as  the  first  syllable  of  a 
trisyllabic  foot  in  trochaic  metre. 

Hermann  differs  from  Person,  and  founds  his  opitiion 
respecting  the  use  of  aUl  by  the  Attics,  partly  on  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  passage  cited  by  Pierson  from  Eustathius  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  lengthening  the  first  syllable  bf  ns), 
and  part^  on  positive  argument.  He  denies  that  the  quan- 
tity of  this  syllable  entered  at  all  into  the  contemplation  of 
Eustathius,  and  asserts,  that  he  was  concerned  with  any 
thing  else  but  proving  that  the  iota  was  omitted  by  the 
Athenians  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  words  enumerated 
with  it.  His  positive  arguments  are  as  follow :  firsts  it  is 
certain  that  the  Attics  used  irooi  for  rroivj :  but  the  tragio 
writers  always  produced  its  first  syllable,  and  as  they  could 
not  write  TroiJi,  they  eitpressed  it  with  the  diphthong,  tis. : 
woiCt,  He  draws  the  same  inference  with  respect  to  ulel 
from  analogy.    Secondly,  he  cites  a  passage  fn»B  Imi  etjmo* 
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logild  quoted  by  Koenius  on  Gregorius,  (de  didhetisji  in 
t^hidb  express  mention  is  made  of  tlie  eorreption  6f  the  first 
syllable  of  cic),  and  which  he  maintains  wotild  not  hate  fcmdd 
place  in  the  enumeration,  had  it  been  possible  for  it  to  Ub 
doubtful.  To  this,  however.  Person  replies  in  his  Supple 
ment,  by  restoring  what  lie  conceives  to  have  been  the  true 
heading  of  the  passage  in  question,  viz. ;  iKTirafiivov,  Her^ 
manh  quotes  it  avviaraXfiivoif. 

4.  Person  defends  the  third  canon  on  the  ground  of  ani^ 
logy,  which  requires  the  short  vowel  in  the  indicative,  and 
the  long  iii  the  subjunctive,  the  penults  of  the  first  and  third 
persons  being  short  in  the  former  case,  and  long  in  the 
lattet.  To  the  canon  itself  Hermann  advances  no  objection, 
but  only  to  the  argument  by  which  it  is  su^rported.  Instead 
of  being  required  by  analogy,  he  looks  on  it  as  not  repugnwid 
thereto ;  arguing  thus :  if  ri/Trrp,  which  is  derived  from  riiir- 
riai^  be  changed  into  riimi,  the  alteration  does  nOt  de- 
prive the  indicative  of  a  vowel  which  is  peculiar  to  it :  but 
if  rtfTTTy^  the  derivative  of  rvTrrijai,  underwent  the  same 
chaiige,  the  subjunctive  would  lose  the  vowel  which  analog^ 
requires  it  should  retain.  The  question,  therefore,  as  it  re- 
gards the  indicative  is,  what  analogy  j^^rmt^^,  not  what  it 
demands :  the  subjunctive,  on  the  contrary,  allows  of  no  al- 
ternative. Person  replies  to  this  criticism,  by  merely  ire- 
matking,  that  the  Attics  would  certainly  prefer  the  ortho- 
graphy which  served  for  the  distinction  of  moodi^,  when 
ill  one  of  them  they  had  the  choice  of  both. 

6.  The  fourth  canon,  which  Respects  the  non-omissioh  of 
the  augment  in  Attic  Greek,  is  founded  by  Person  on  the 
extreme  paucity  of  the  examples  which  occur  of  its  r^jeotiod, 
atid  the  greater  number  of  these,  viz.  three,  being  foimd 
U  the  Bacdbse  of  Euripides,  the  ttet  of  which  te  ia  a  oiMfc 
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oorrupt  state.  In  the  supplement  he  afterwards  modified 
his  conclusion  on  this  point,  making  an  exception  in  the  in- 
stance of  xpnv,  which  was  used  as  well  as  ixp^v  on  the 
Attic  stage,  by  both  tragic  and  comic  writers.  With  re- 
gard to  a  few  other  words  which  appear  to  drop  the  augment, 
it  may  be  said,  that  they  cannot  drop  that  which  they  never 
had.  Thus,  the  Attics  always  say  ai/oiya,  not  vvwyay  but 
resume  the  augment  in  the  pluperfect ;  similarly,  to  icaOc* 
KofirjVy  KaO^/iiji/,  KaOtvSov^  the  tragic  writers  do  not  prefix 
the  augment ;  the  comic  prefix  or  omit  indifferently.  The 
Attics  sometimes  admit  a  double  augment,  as  in  vvBaxofiiiv^ 
avfi<rx6finvy  both  of  which  are  in  use  in  tragic  writers. 

Hermann  thus  replies  to  Person  on  this  point.     First,  it 
is  very  improbable  that  the  tragic  poets,  who  borrowed  so 
Iturgely  from  the  ancients,  for  instance,  in  the  introduction 
of  Doric  forms  into  the  choruses,  and  in  certain  cases  even 
into  the  senary,  should  have  refrained  from  their  practice  in 
the  case  of  the  augment,  the  omission  of  which  might  prove 
on  occasion  a  matter  of  much  convenience.     Secondly,  the 
rarer  the  instances  are  of  undoubted  omissions  of  the  aug- 
ment, the  more  we  are  bound  to  ascertain  that  this  has  not 
been  done  unadvisedly,  or  without  regard  to  some  fixed  law 
or  condition.     Thirdly,  he  notices  a  certain  inaccuracy  of 
expression  in  Porson'^s  announcement  of  this  canon,  who, 
while  he  holds  the  non-exclusion  of  the  augment  from  tragic 
composition,  as  demanded  by  the  genius  of  the  Attic  dia- 
lect, has  forgotten  that  the  same  argument  is  not  available 
in  the  case  of  the  choric  parts,  which  are  composed  in  the 
Doric.     He  cites  various  instances  confirmative  of  this  from 
Sophocles,  and  j^schylus  supplies  not  a  few.     As  far  as 
regards  the  senary  he  partly  assents  to  the  opinion  of  Per- 
son ;  he  holds  the  possibility  of  dispensing  with  it  to  be 
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undoubted,  but  limits  it  to  those  oases  which  could  not  be 
introduced  into  iambic  verse  accompanied  with  it,  such  as 
are  words  that  exhibit  in  their  augmented  form  an  antis* 
past,  or  other  feet  not  in  unison  with  that  measure.  This 
he  confirms  by  several  examples  from  iSschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.  But  wherever  the  addition  of  the  augment 
opposed  no  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  the  word  into  the 
verse,  he  holds  it  as  certain  that  it  was  never  dispensed  with 
in  the  senary.  A  principle  of  emendation,  which  Hermann 
lays  down,  and  applies  to  the  present  case,  may  be  re« 
marked ;  it  was  suggested  by  Person's  corrections  of  two 
passages,  one  in  the  Hecuba,  (578.)  and  the  other  in  the 
Persse,  (311.)  and  is  this ;  as  in  each  dipodia,  the  first  arsis 
is  more  vehement  in  its  ictuation,  so  in  the  third,  it  is  to  be 
preserved  more  especially  in  those  words,  the  sense  of  which 
was  to  be  conveyed  with  distinctness  and  emphasis  to  the 
hearer. 

6.  In  the  second  and  more  important  part  of  the  preface, 
Person  investigates  the  laws  of  iambic,  trochaic,  and  ana- 
pcBStic  verse.  The  process  by  which  he  infers  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  an  anapsest  beyond  the  first  foot  has  been  stated 
in  chap.  6.  sect.  2.  subsect.  18.  He  reasons,  from  an  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  point 
that  this  foot  was  inadmissible  into  the  third  seat  of  the 
trimeter ;  this  induction  is  grounded  on  an  examination  of 
seven  passages  in  iSschylus,  and  four  in  Sophocles,  all  ap- 
pearing to  contradict  the  canon,  yet  capable  of  being  made 
consistent  with  it  by  easy  emendation.  These  emendations 
are  worth  consideration  on  account  of  certain  grammatical 
rules  laid  down  by  Person. 

The  following  are  the  verses,  which  seem  to  violate  the 
canon. 
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JE^h.  Prom.  246.  Kdl  /cit^v  ^(Xdcc  iXcnv^c  ct^bp^v  iycS. 

Agam.  664.  "M/dcikoi;*  a!  Si  Kepttinnroifisvai  pti^     ^ 
Ohoep.  421.''Eitbt^e  icojUjU&y  "A/oiccoif,  ctri  Kc<T(rfttc. 
„       654.  Et7r«f)  ^i\6^€v6c  lariv  Alyl90ov  j3/ai 
Eumen.  896.  Ua&ric  atrfijjLov^  Sitvog'  Bix^v  Si  cr6. 

Suppl.  800.  ripoc  Sv  vf^»i  St'  OSpnXa  ylyvtrai  x<<^v. 
In  Plut.  de  Consol.  p.  106.  ^0<nrep  fxiyitrrop  tufut  tUp 
woWtSv  KaKwv, 
Soph.  Ajac.  624.  Oiic  av  yivoiro  iroO'  oJroc  ivyivrjQ  avfip, 
CEd.  T.  248.  KoKov  xaKoic  viv  afxoipov  licrplypai  /3(ov. 
Philoct.  1 288.  Ilcuc  tltrag  ;  ouic  apa  St^rcpoi;  SoXoi(fii0ii  ; 
In  Hesych.  Tdv  avTiTrXaarov  t\H  v6fiov  KiKfitiKinav, 

7.  The  principle  of  his  correction  in  the  fin^t  example  is 
the  formation  of  adjectives  in  uvog  from  stlbstantiTes  in  oc 
pure,  namely,  that  the  Attic  writers  never  admitted  e  before 
the  diphthong,  even  in  anapaestic  or  dactylic  measure, 
where  its  admission  would  be  very  convenient.  Thus  from 
Sloe  is  formed  SccvJc?  fi*om  kAcoc,  ic\hv6q^  from  IXeoct  IXu- 
v6q.  These  Attic  forms  have  been  changed  into  Ionic  by 
ignorant  transcribers,  who  were  acquainted  with  scarcely 
any  kind  of  metre  but  the  Homeric.  Thus  the  anapcest  is 
removed  from  the  third  place  by  the  substitution  of  IXccv^c 
for  cXcccvJc* 

8.  The  principle  of  his  emendation  in  the  second  passage 
is,  that  compounds  of  Kf pag  do  not  admit  ai,  but  either  iclpac 
is  retained  entire,  which  is  the  case  before  the  labials  /3  Imd 
^  :  or  sometimes  the  last  syllable  of  the  old  genitive  idpcoc 
is  dropped,  sometimes  the  last  letter  of  the  old  nominatit^ 
icl/ooc.  The  Attics,  therefore,  use  icc|t>£(r/3oXoc5  KepfoXK^o 
icEpo/3ati}c  '  similarly,  by  the  substitution  of  kipbtvitoifuvaij 

a  tribrach  islntroduced  in  plaoa  of  the  anapaest.    The  Umi 


kw  of  cbinj[k)»tioh  holds  good  in  the  case  of  Kphc  also,  ihtu 
we  always  find  tcpBOiriXtigi  not  kptu)ir£\iiQy  &c.  &c. 

d.  The  third  passage  is  collected  either  by  reading,  with 
Blomfield,  "'Eko;^'  "Aptiov  KojjLfiiVy  fee. ;  Or;  which  connects 
the  sentence  better,  Kofifxhv  S'  Ikoi/^'  "A/iccov,  &c. 

10.  The  fourth  passage  is  corrected  by  the  substitution 
of  tpiXo^ipii  W(v  for  i^i\6%Bv6Q  l<mv.  Aldus  and  Bobor* 
teUus  had  edited  ^cXii^ci;'  l(n-tv,  but  incorrectly,  inastntich  as 
when  elision  occurs  between  two  vowels,  of  which  the  foriner 
is  long,  it  must  fall  on  the  latter,  as  a  long*  towel  cannot 
be  elided.  The  objection  to  this  correction,  viz. :  that  the 
Attics  generally  make  adjectives  of  this  kind^  (derivatives 
and  compounds,  as  avropXtrrrog)  of  the  same  form  in  the 
masculine  and  feminine,  is  answered  by  proofs  di*awn  from 
Theognis,  Pindar,  and  Athencbus,  that  the  ancients  occa- 
sionally used  the  feminine  termination. 

11.  The  anapsest  is  removed  from  the  fifth  passage  by 
rejecting  the  diseresis  of  ol2^i;c,  from  which  word  the  Attics 
always  rejected  it,  as  also  from  the  two  nouiis,  oTc,  olar^g, 
alid  from  the  proper  names  OlicXQc?  OlXeOc- 

12.  With  regard  to  the  sixth  passage,  Porson  adopts  the 
reading  of  Aldus  and  Bobortellus,  viz. :  vt<pfi  S"  vSpiiXa.  As, 
however,  the  particle  Si  occurs  in  the  preceding  liHe,  should 
the  repetition  of  it  be  objected  to,  he  observes  that  ii  is  iti 
opposition  to  what  precedes,  and  has  the  force  of  ak\a. 
Th6  meaning  is :  "  would  that  my  habitation  were  fixed  in 

*  Hermann  extends  thb  to  diphthongs^  and  thos  asserts  that  bt  l^tf, 
which  frequently  commence  the  trimeteri  should  be  written  oT  'y^.  He 
grounds  this  extension  on  the  practice  of  the  Attic  poets,  which  wai 
ne?er  to  shorten  diphthongs  in  iambic  rerses,  nor  tolerate  hiatlis,  unless 
in  the  instance  of  a  long  and  ictoated  syllable,  and  e?en  then  only  in 
^I^oikftdiata. 
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the  sther,  hut  one  where  the  watay  dufodB  are  ooiiTeried 
into  snow  !^  the  chorus  of  Danaids  thus  restraining  its  wish, 
lest  it  should  seem  to  aspire  to  the  lot  of  the  Grods.  Per- 
son, however,  gives  another  correction,  fix>m  which  the 
particle  is  excluded,  and  which  Scholefield  adopts,  viz. : 
II/Ooc  Sv  X^^^  vSprika  ylyvirai  vl^i|. 

13.  In  the  seventh  passage,  read  /liy'  Itrr  co/lui,  as  Gro- 
tins  has  corrected  it ;  or,  "Oavip  fdyiarovl^ipiiaKOv  woXAJiv 
KaKwVf  as,  probably,  the  word  ca/ua  belongs  to  a  later  age, 
and  was  unknown  to  the  old  tragic  writers. 

14.  The  eighth  verse  may  be  corrected  by  transposition  in 
several  ways : 

Oiie  av  voB*  ovroc  ciytwic  jivoir   avfip. 
OitK  av  yivoiT*  avfip  wo0*  oSroc  ivyivfi^' 
OvK  av  ylyoia  ovroc  iror  cirycviic  ov?ip. 
But  a  MS.  of  Suidas  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Ghristi  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  removes  every  difficulty,  by  reading,  with  the 
exception  of  ouirai  for  oSirorc,  a  common   error,   Otnrorc 
yivfiir    av  ouroc  cvycv^c  avr\p.     Hermann  has  produced 
from  the  Codex  Augustanu^  another  reading,  viz. :  Ouk  av 
yivoiT  lu  ovTOC  Bvyivrig  aviip. 

15.  The  ninth  passage  may  be  corrected  by  expunging, 
as  Burton  does,  the  pronominal  enclitic  viv,  which  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  sense  ;  Person,  however,  considers  the  pleo- 
nasm of  vcv,  so  elegant,  and  so  expressive  of  individuality, 
that  he  prefers  retaining  it,  and  introducing  a  tribrach  in- 
stead of  an  anapaest,  by  reading  ifxopov.  This  pleonasm  of 
viv  may  be  paralleled  with  that  of  07^  in  Homer,  the  addi- 
tion of  which  marks  a  more  exact  individuality  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  it ;  for  instance,  7,  409. 

16.  In  the  tenth  passage,  for  ovic  apa  read  op''  ov,  or 
erase  the  negative  particle  ovk.    The  former  correction  he 
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thinks  nearer  the  truth,  though  In  such  interrogative  fop- 
mulse  the  tragedians  add  or  omit  the  negative  indiflferently, 
whereas  in  English  it  is  necessarily  retained. 

17.  The  eleventh  passage  is  corrected  by  reading  v6fiov 

18.  The  license  of  introducing  an  anapaestic  proper  name 
into  any  seat  of  the  senary,  excepting  the  last,  is  converted 
by  Person  into  an  argument,  that  they  abstained  from  ana- 
paests in  the  third  and  fifth  seats  in  all  cases  but  that  now 
mentioned ;  for  if  these  feet  could  legitimately  be  introduced 
into  such  places,  they  should  have  been  distributed  so  as  to 
avoid  the  even  ones,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  proper  names 
were  admitted  into  all  the  seats  both  even  and  odd.  The 
same  conclusion  also  follows  from  the  practice  they  ob* 
served  of  distributing  the  syllables  of  anapaestic  or  dactylic 
proper  names  over  different  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  obnox- 
ious measures,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  no  absolute  neces- 
sity existed  for  their  admission  into  the  verse. 

19.  Porson''s  argument  for  the  exclusion  of  the  anapaest 
flrom  the  fifth  seat  of  the  senary,  as  also  the  exception  to 
his  general  rule,  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  have  been 
stated.  His  argument  is  this ;  if  it  be  excluded  firom  the 
third,  it  must  from  the  fifth,  for  the  fifth  does  not  even 
admit  of  a  dactyl,  to  which  the  third  has  no  antipathy ; 
therefore  a  fortiori^  if  the  third  rejects  an  anapaest,  the 
fifth  must  also.  Without  essentially  impugning  his  doctrine 
on  these  points,  Hermann  objects  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  argument ;  1st,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  presumed 
analogy  between  the  anapaest  and  dactyl,  which  does  not 
in  fact  subsist ;  2dly,  because  the  constitution  of  iambic  verse 
is  still  more  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  anapaests  into  the 
third  than  iuto  the  fifth  seat. 
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20.  H^no^mt  ecitckblishe^  ^e  firs^  of  theoe.  pointfi^ 
ahowing  that  any  argument  from  the  dactyl  w(n44  pi^ye 
too  much,  for  the  irelation  subsi/st^g  between  the  dactyl  ai:^4 
^bracb  in  iambjio  yerse  ifi  such  as  to  ipaake  any  conGluflion 
respecting  the  anapeest  from  the  former  lead  by  Becess^ay 
ii^er^noe  to  a  similar  c(ne  with  i^^rd  to  it  from  th^  latter 
9f  those  feet,  which,  considering  tb.eir  evident  diversity, 
^ould  be  absurd.  Thin  relation  between  t^e  dactyl  and 
t^ibr^  results  from  the  adiaphorou/s  nature  of  the  ^ot 
[|yllab}e  of  the  former,  by  which  it  ia  possible  to  regai^i  it  as 
i^ort ;  and  ia  confinnec^  by  the  ffi^i  tha,t  whilist  numerous 
examples  occur  both  of  dactyla  and  tribrachs  in  the  third 
seat,  no  inst^ce  of  t^e  dactyl  ocours  in  the  fi&h,  and  ex- 
tremely few  of  the  tribrach ;  an4  all  these  he  easily  corrects, 
ponfining,  howevei;',  his  corrections  to  the  diverbial  paorta  of 
the  dran;ias,  leaving  untouched  thpse  trimeters  which  occur 
VX  the  choruses,  on  the  principle  of  their  admitting  9,  lesa. 
restrained  metre.  This  rareness,  of  th^  occm^rence^  of  ifke 
tpbrach  in  the  fifth  place  strongly  confirms  the  analogy 
^tween  it  and  the  dactyl^  and  more  particularly  so,  as  a 
similar  reason  can  b^  assigned  for  their  non-admission, 
whifik  is,  that  m  trimeters  which  exhibit  a  resolution  of  the 
arsis  of  th^  fifth  foot,  the  concluding  word  is  mostly  one  of 
four  syllables.  The  rule  in  such  cases  generally  is,  that  tke 
last  syllable  of  the  preceding  word  should  be  short,  and  witli 
this  the  introduction  of  a  dactyl  would  be  inconsistent. — •. 
This  relation  between  the  dactyl  and  tribrach  ia  additionally^ 
confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  the  principle  which 
excludes  them  from  the  fifth  seat  ceases  in  both  instances 
to  exert  that  power  in  the  third.  The  voice,  in  recitation, 
bei^  n\ore  vigorous,  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  verse, 
admitted  a  resolution  of  the  l<mg.mfM>h  with  gceftt^  fiat. 
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pOi^  tbfi^  at  Uip  pn^  where,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
^paker,  it  Is  muc^  more  difficult  to  augment  the  rapidity 
an4  force  of  the  number.  It  is  indeed  a  general  rule,  that, 
in  all  kinds  of  yisrse,  much  less  license  is  allowed  at  the  end 
than  at  the  beginning  in  the  interchange  pf  long  and  short 
f(yllab|pB. 

That  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  dactyl  and  anap^st 
is  evidept  from  this,  that  the  dactyl  is  substituted  for  the 
0poq4ee  assimilated  in  time  to  the  iambus,  that  is,  with  its 
first  syllable  a4ia«phorous,  apd  consequently  capable  of  being 
IUMX>unted  ^hort ;  whereas  th^  anapaest  can  never  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  spondee,  otherwise  we  should  be  forced  to 
idfpw  of  the  essentii^Uy  long  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of 
the  q^ndee,  and  therefore  that  it  never  could  be  a  repre^ 
sentative  of  the  corresponding  one  of  the  iambus ;  inasmuch 
as  it  could  not  be  adiaphorous,  and  so  capable  of  being 
reckoned  short,  and  at  the  same  time  be  resolvable  into  two 
f^pft  syllables. 

Hisjecond  point,  viz.,  that  the  constitution  of  iambic 
vevsQ  is^  stUl  more  adverse  to  the  introduction  of  anapaest^ 
into  the  third  thap  into  the  fifth  seat,  he  proves  &om  the 
circupistani^e  of  the  third  seat  being  generally  that  of  the 
cc^sura,  and  thus  an  anapaest  in  that  seat  would  introduce 
twQ  short  syllables  into  the  verse  instead  of  the  caesura,  or, 
tp  express  it  in  his  own  language,  would  close  the  first  order 
of  the  trimeter  with  a  resolution  of  the  doubtful  syllable. 

21 .  Hermann  considers  the  anapaest  as  the  representative! 
not  pf  the  spondee,  but  of  the  base  foot  itself,  or  the  iambus, 
with  which,  though  it  disagrees  in  absolute  quantity  (and 
thus  is  essentially  repugnant  to  tragic  verse,  and  is,  with  the 
pxce^tioi^  of  some  special  instances,  excluded  from  it,)  it 

may  y§^  qffneo  in  rbythxxucaly  or  t^t  which  is  relative  to  tbp 
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number  of  the  verse ;  and  thus  it  is  admissible  into  every 
seat  of  the  senary  but  the  last,  aa  is  proved  by  the  practice 
of  the  comic  poets,  and,  in  particular  instances,  by  that  of 
the  tragic  also.  Its  exclusion  from  the  last  seat  he  attributes 
to  a  cause  the  opposite  to  what  warrants  its  introduction 
into  the  remaining  ones,  namely,  the  weakened  enei^gy  of 
the  number,  which  would  render  the  admission  of  any  mea- 
sure not  in  unison  with  it  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  as  well  as 
unfit  for  enunciation.     Thus  it  appears,  that  in  this  part  of 
his  metrical  theory  Hermann  differs  from  Person  in  three 
important  respects  :  first,  in  regarding  the  anapsest  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  iambus  and  not  for  the  spondee ;  secondly,  in 
rejecting  the  analogy  of  the  dactyl,  on  which  analogy  Porson^s 
argument  is  grounded ;  thirdly,  in  esteeming  the  anapsest  as 
admissible  into  all  seats  of  the  trimeter,  excepting  the  last. 
Hephsestion  also  admits  the  anapaest  into  the  third  and  fifth 
places. 

22.  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  itsel/j  Hermann'^s  opinion 
is,  that  the  anapsest  is  injurious  '^gravitati  numeronun,'*^ 
by  which  he  means  the  proper  rhythmical  character  of  the 
verse,  and  therefore,  whilst  there  is  not  any  absolute  viola- 
tion of  the  iambic  metre  in  its  admission,  its  introduction  is 
only  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  words 
the  use  of  which  is  unavoidable.  These  are,  in  the  first 
place,  proper  names,  and  in  the  second,  such  classes  of 
terms  as  contribute  to  the  energy  of  expression,  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  which,  therefore,  would  be  too  great  a  concession  to 
the  more  rigid  laws  of  versification.  It  is  allowed,  however, 
that  examples  of  this  license,  though  they  occasionally  occur, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  in  consequence  of  the  richness  of  the 
language,  which  enabled  the  poet  to  select  that  amongst 
many  quonymes  w  hich  was  best  suited  to  the  meiusure* 
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23.  We  have  seen  that  Hermann  differs  from  Porson 
with  respect  to  the  non-omission  of  the  augment :  thus  he 
looks  upon  the  initial  anapsest,  that  results  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  augment,  as  illegitimate,  and  decides  that  the 
augment  should  give  place  to  the  more  regular  structure  of 
the  verse.  As  he  is  at  issue  with  Porson  on  this  point,  he 
lays  dowft  explicitly  his  heads  of  argument,  which  are,  the 
more  graceful  march  of  the  verse,  the  consent  of  the  more 
ancient  copies,  the  superior  effect  it  imparts  to  the  enuncia^ 
tion,  and  more  especially,  a  comparison  of  those  passages, 
in  which,  from  s}naapheia  taking  place,  the  augment  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  elision.  The  last  is  his  principal  argu« 
ment ;  he  concludes  from  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the 
augmented  word  is  preceded  by  a  long  vowel  or  diphthong 
in  the  verse  immediately  before,  that  this  was  a  provision 
for  eliding  the  augment,  as  in  such  cases  the  elision  falls 
upon  it,  and  hence,  that  the  augment  was  dispensed  with  in 
those  cases  also,  which  admitted  of  no  elision,  that  is,  when 
a  consonant  ended  the  preceding  verse. 

24.  In  the  case  of  proper  names,  the  anapsest,  according  to 
Hermann,  should  not  only  be  comprised  within  one  name, 
but  should  have  a  long  syllable  going  before  it  in  that  name, 
as  ^AvTiyovrt^  *l<f>iyivua ;  were  it  distributed  over  two  words, 
it  would  argue  great  unskilfulness  on  the  part  of  the  poet, 
who  could  not,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  them,  avoid  the 
injurious  measure ;  were  it  composed  of  the  first  syllables 
of  the  name,  it  might  have  been  avoided  by  placing  a  short 
syllable  before,  and  thus  introducing  a  tribrach ;  were  a 
short  syllable  to  precede  it  in  the  same  name,  that  again  is 
preceded  either  by  a  long  or  a  short  one,  in  the  first  of 
which  cases  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  free  the  verse  from 
the  faulty  measure,  and,  in  the  second,  either  a  dactyl  or  a 
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tfibraqli  must  precede  an  itqapsest ;  if  either  take  place, 
according  to  Dawes''  canon  the  law  of  the  iambic  trimeter 
would  be  violated. 

!p5.  The  esLtension  of  the  anapaest  to  other  cases,  besides 
proper  names,  is,  though  very  rare,  not  unwarranted  by  ex- 
amples, of  which  Hermann  cites  four,  viz. :  three  from 
^Isohylus,  and  one  from  Euripides.  The  reason  he  assigns 
fpr  allowing  the  license  in  these  cases  is,  that  the  trimeters 
pOQur  i^  tho  midst  of  melio  systems,  and  admit  in  conse- 
seqi^ence  a  greater  freedom  in  the  distribution  of  the  num- 
bers. This  is  den^pnstrated  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
tbp  t^bT^^h  ill  such  verses,  which  makes  it  not  improbable 
ijf^t  the  anapaest,  a  foot  of  like  rapidity,  piay  have  been 
admitted  qIso.  But  in  the  instances  cited  from  iEIschylas, 
tfiere  seems  to  be  an  additional  reason,  which  may  be  termed 
^  poetical  necessity,  that  is,  the  obligation  the  writer  was 
lender  to  select  among  many  words  that  were  similar  in 
meaning,  and  not  wholly  destructive  of  the  regular  metre, 
that  which  conveyed  his  sense  with  most  emphasis,  or  was 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  even  though  the  exacter  rhythm  of  the  verse  were 
injiired  by  it. 

26.  The  three  canons  which  Person  has  laid  down  for  his 
guidance  in  the  arrangement  of  the  choric  systems,  are, 
first,  to  reduce  them,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  to  those  kinds 
pf  verse  which  are  most  frequently  used  by  lyric  poets; 
^condly,  to  prefer  those  arrangements  which  exhibit  the 
jnost  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same,  or  of  similar  species 
pf  verse ;  thirdly,  to  effect,  as  far  as  possible,  an  accurate 
porrespondence  between  strophe  and  antistrophe.  He  ad- 
duces examples  of  this  from  the  Hecuba,  (931.  2,  5.) 
^hich  are  ionic  a  majore,    each  being  composed  of   a 
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thi^  epitrite  an4  a  chorlambus  with  the  base  foot  inter- 
posed. 

27.  On  these  canons  Hermann  animadverts.  The  con- 
sequence of  observing  the  first  would  be,  in  very  many  in- 
stances, a  corruption  of  passages  which  require  no  emen- 
dation whatever,  by  adjusting  them  to  the  standard  of  other 
metrical  types,  on  the  integrity  of  which  no  certain  decision 
can  be  pronounced,  in  consequence  of  pur  possessing  no 
oertain  knowledge,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  instances,  of 
the  kinds  of  verses  which  were  most  in  use  amongst  the 
lyric  writers.  As  to  the  second  canon,  he  objects  to  it  cate- 
gorically as  quite  useless,  unless  accompanied  with  others 
that  may  aid  us  in  determining  where  the  beginnings  and 
endings  of  verses  are  to  be  placed.  With  respect  to  the 
metres  of  Euripides,  which  are  much  less  regular  than  those 
pf  the  other  tragic  writers,  he  thinks  that  his  practice  was 
defined  by  certain  peculiarities,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  investigate  before  our  attempting  any  arrangement  of  his 
melic  systems.  With  regard  to  the  third  canon,  Hermann 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  antistrophes  were  absent 
from  those  parts  of  the  drama  in  which  action  and  emotion 
were  predominant,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  exhi- 
bited the  gentler  orders  of  feeling  were  composed  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  antistrophica.  He  also  expresses  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  no  passage  of  any  length  occurs  in  the 
tragic  poets  or  Aristophanes,  wherein  melic  metres  appear, 
which  is  not  written  in  antistrophio  verses.  Matthise 
chaiges  Hermann  with  a  violation  of  his  own  rule,  in  emend- 
ing passages,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to  antistro- 
phica, which  present  a  display  of  the  more  vehement 
affections,  and  consequently  should  be  exempted  from  antis- 
trophio iiumbers. 
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28.  Matthise  also  disapproves  of  a  rule  of  emendation 
which  Person  especially  recommends  as  the  safest  to  adopt, 
viz. :  the  transposition  of  words.  Perhaps,  in  pronouncing 
this  opinion,  he  refers  to  such  changes  as  are  of  no  benefit 
to  the  construction,  or  are  purely  arbitrary ;  as  Person  as- 
signs a  very  satisfactory  reason  for  its  adoption,  viz. :  the 
frequent  mistakes  of  copyists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  of  sentences. 

29.  With  respect  to  the  license  which  tragic  writers  al- 
lowed themselves  in  the  use  of  dialects^  Person  observes, 
that  ionic  forms  are  admissible,  but  those  only  of  certain 
kinds,  and  rarely,  such  as,  ^avoC)  /lovvoC)  yovvaray  Kovpo^^ 
Sovpl ;  that  caution  should  be  used  in  this  particular,  as  the 
ignorance  of  transcribers  introduced  more  fSrom  Homer ; 
that,  with  respect  to  the  Doric  dialect,  which  is  most  usual 
in  choruses,  there  is  less  difficulty,  but  no  certainty ;  for  no 
MSS.,  not  even  the  best,  are  consistent  in  retaining  the 
Doric  forms  in  the  melic  portions  of  the  drama ;  that  his 
rule  has  been  to  restore  them  to  the  text,  whenever  any  one 
MS.  of  respectability  sanctioned  it. 

30.  Hermann  objects,  with  much  reason,  to  any  such 
compliance  with  the  caprice  of  copyists  as  Porson'*s  rule 
would  authorize,  and  lays  down  the  following  canons  for  I 
our  guidance. 

(1).  In  melic  verses,  dactylic,  and  dochmiac,  the  tragic 
writers  always  make  use  of  the  Doric  dialect,  but  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind.  This  is  observed  in  consequence  of  an  injudicious 
admission  of  the  forms  of  this  dialect  by  critics,  and  from 
which  those  writers  usually  abstained. 

(2).  In  the  legitimate  anapeestic  systems,  the  use  of  the 
Doric  dialect  depends  on  their  connexion  with  other  verses 
in  which  that  dialect  is  used,  or  the  reverse.    If  these  sys* 
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terns  stand  separate,  and  unconnected  with  parts  of  the 
drama  to  which  that  dialect  is  appropriated,  the  common 
language  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  if  a  close  connexion  subsist 
between  them  and  such  portions,  the  forms  to  be  selected 
are  the  Doric. 

(3).  In  the  anapsestic  systems  which  are  considered  not 
legitimate,  that  is,  in  which  dimeter  catalectic  lines  com- 
posed of  spondees  are  the  leading  metres,  the  Doric  dialect 
is  always  found.  But  the  Attic  is  the  one  made  use  of  in 
cases  wherein  but  a  few  catalectic  verses  are  interposed  in  a 
legitimate  system. 

(4).  The  rule  with  respect  to  iambic  trimeters  which 
occur  combined  with  dochmiac,  or  other  melic  verses,  varies 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  anapsestic  metres.  The 
common  dialect  prevails  in  them  whenever  they  are  allotted 
the  prominent  place,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  dialogue : 
but  in  oases  where  these  iambic  lines  are  so  combined  with 
the  melic  parts  as  to  form  one  whole  with  them,  the  Doric 
is  the  one  preferred. 

The  general  principle  on  which  those  rules  of  Hermann 
are  founded  is,  that  the  presence  of  the  Doric  dialect  in 
tragic  compositions  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  excitements 
of  the  speakers,  which  are  incidental  to  the  several  pieces, 
and  which  demand,  in  proportion  to  their  intensity,  a  loftier 
and  more  unusual  form  of  expression.  In  illustration  of  his 
rule  respecting  trimeters,  he  adduces  the  passage  in  the 
Hecuba,  commencing  at  the  675th  verse,  in  which  they 
occur  vnih.  melic  lines  interposed,  namely,  dochmiac,  tro- 
chaic, &c.  He  considers  Dorisms  to  be  inadmissible  into 
these,  in  consequence  of  their  forming  a  principal  part  of 
the  dialogue,  and  accordingly  he  replaces  Siica  in  v.  706.  by 
SiKti,  as  the  reading  appears  in  Cod.  A.    On  the  contrary 
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he  admitfl  them  into  those  of  the  Trachlnlse,  823.  833.  sqq. 
where  the  trimeters  are  subordinate  to  the  melic  parts,  and 
form  with  them  one  system. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EXGERPTA  CRITICA. 

I. 

Dawes'  Eleven  Canms:  with  Tate^s  Notes. 

1.  "*Av  cannot  be  joined  to  Trf/aioTSfc'"'  [Miscell.  Crit, 
p.  ii.  Ed.  B.  p.  ii.] 

The  particle  Sv,  giving  the  idea  of  a  contingent  or  condi- 
tional event,  goes  with  the  past  tenses  only  of  the  indicative 
mood ;  out  of  which  number  tte/oioTSs  is  excluded,  as  being 
strictly  what  Clarke  calls  the  present  perfect  tense.  (Vid. 
ad  Iliad.  A.  v.  37). 

(1).  irvTrrov  av — /  should  have  been  striking. 

(Sometimes  translate,  /  should  have  been  stricken), 

(2).  IrhTvf^nv  av — /  should  have  done  striking. 

^  /•  ^'^V"   f  ^y — /  should  have  stricken, 
irwov  ) 

The  same,  mutatis  mutandis^  for  the  past  tenses  of  dv/j^Ko;. 

2.  "  The  word  Zai^  and  the  like,  when  accompanied  with 
av,  are  construed  with  the  subjunctive,  not  with  the  opta- 
tive.^    [M.  C.  p.  79.  Ed.  B.  p.  82.] 

The  passage  itself,  from  which  this  remark  arises,  nuty 
easily  be  found  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xcnophon.  (Lib.  I.  6.  9.) 
A^Xoc  )Sv  6  KD/ooc  <77r€vS(i)y  iraaav  Tf]v  oihv — ^vo/i(?ei;v,   Zdt^ 
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fjiv  av  OoTTOv  fkOoip  ro<ro6r(|i  awapaaKtvaaroTip^  /SaaiXcI 
fiaxtXaOau     k.  r.  X. 

By  transposing  av^  and  by  altering  the  future  /lax'uaOaij 
which  does  not  keep  that  particle'^s  company,  into  fia\taOai^ 
Dawes  (with  the  approbation  of  Person)  has  corrected  the 
passage  thus  :  vo/Lcc^a>y  ai^,  oxrt^  filv  Oarrov  tkOoi^  r.  a.  j3. 
Iia\ia0at — ic.  r.  X.  The  particle  av,  thus  posited,  refers  to 
the  two  infinitives  na\ia9ai  and  avvaytlpttrOai^  and  gives  to 
both  a  future  force. 

(1).  The  position  of  av,  as  above,  with  verbs  of  thinking 
followed  by  an  infinitive  mood  to  which  it  refers,  is  very 
common  in  Attic  Greek  ;  and  Dawes  abundantly  ilhows  it 
from  Xenophon. 

(2).  "Oat^  and  similar  words  are  much  used  with  Sv  and 
the  subjunctive  mood,  it  is  true  ;  but,  according  to  circum- 
stances which  will  explain  themselves,  they  are  used  with 
the  optative,  and  with  the  Indicative  also  sometimes. 

a.  Whatever  part  you  shall  have  acted  towards  your  parents^ 
your  children  also  will  act  towards  you  ;  and  with  good  reason. 

Ol6g  vtp  av  V€p\  rovg  yovtic  Jtvy^  toiovtoi  koI  oi  aavrou 
waXStg  iTfpl  al  yivfiaovrai'  eiKorwg. 

/3.  Act  STich  apart  towards  your  parents^  as  you  cotild  wish 
your  own  children  to  act  towards  yourself, 

Toioi^TOc  ytyvov  irtpX  rove  yoveig^  oiovg  av  tvZaio  ircpl 
aiavTov  ylyvitrOai  rove  aavrov  iraiSag. 

y.  There  is  not  a  man  living  wham  he  tvould  have  less 
thought  of  attacking  than  him. 

OvK  corriv,  iv  Zvriva  av  iirrov,  ^  iin  toOtov,  y||X06v. 

Of  the  two  passages  which  shall  be  given  from  Demos- 
thenes, the  first  shows  a  syntax  very  common  and  legitimate 
in  Attic  prose';  while  the  second  exhibits  two  instances,  the 
one  correct,  the  other,  at  least,  suspicious. 
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Kal  yap  oSroc  airam  rovroccj  otg  av  nc  fiiyav  avTov  riyfi' 
(rmro, — It  ivi(r(pa\i(n{pav  avTrjv  [rfiv  MaKfSoviKrjv  Svvafiiv^ 
icar€<7Kcuoic€i/  iavTd^,     Olynthiac.  A.  §.  5. 

In  the  same  section,  the  svhjects  of  Philips  says  the  orator, 
\viro\}VTai  KdX  <jvvk\(jjq  ra\anr<jjpov<riVy  ovt^  iirl  roig  fpyotg^ 
ovT  iiri  TOig  avTiov  lotoig  iwpivoi  otarpipnvy  ovu  oa  av 
iroptawaiVy  ovrwg  oirwg  av  Swi/wvra/,  tovt  i\ovTiq  SiaOiaOat^ 
KfKkutrpivwv  Twv  ip'iTOplu}v  TtSv  iv  ry  X^V?  ^'^  ^*^^  iroXipov, 
Translate  thus :  iVbr  able  to  dispose  of  such  articles  as  tliey 
ma,y  produce^  in  the  way  th^y  might  otherwise  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do,  on  account  of  the  war,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

And  to  preserve  the  Atticism,  read — oirwg  av  Svvaivro, 

(3).  It  is  well  known,  that  the  following  construction, 
suppresso  av,  is  favored  by  the  tragic  writers.  [R.  P.  ad 
Orest.  V.  141.]  "Oirou  8'  'AttcJXAwv  aicaioc  V»  '■^•^*C  <to0o(; 
Electr.  Eurip.  v.  972.  But  this  suppression  of  av  with  the 
optative  also  deserves  remark. 

Oufc  idTiv,  8rrj>  fxtiZova  fioipav 

Ndpaijii,  rj  troi.     Prom.  Vinct.  w.  299.  300. 

The  following  passages  demand  a  separate  consideration  : 

^Ei'  aoi  yap  i<Tfiev'  avdpa  S^  ixf^fXiiv,  affi*  Sjv 

"E^"*  tb  KaX  SivaiTo,  icaXAi(7roc  ttoi^wv.  (Ed.  R.  vv.  314.  5. 

EtKf/  KparioTov  Kyv,  Svtog  Svvairo  rig.     Ibid.  v.  979. 

And  this,  'AXX^  h  ^ouXv,  i<f>ti,  w  Trcnrvt,  i^Sloic  fit  Orip^v, 
aifug  jravrag  rovg  Kar^  ipl  SiaiKCti/  Kal  SiaywvilliaOai,  owwg 
ttKafrrog  ra  Kparifrra  Sivairo.     Cyropsedia. 

3.  "'  The  Attic  style  requires  either  ttoT  rig  (pvyy,  or 
iroi  Tig  av  (pvyoi.  An  optative  verb  following  tpoT,  iro0€i;, 
TTov,  irCtg,  and  similar  interrogative  particles,  requires 
av;  a  subjunctive  verb  rejects  it.**^  [M.  C.  207.  Ed. 
B.207.] 

The  meaning  of  Dawes  will  be  best  understood,  perhaps,  if 
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we  take  three  ways  of  expressing  nearly  the  same  IdeaA  by 
three  different  moods  of  the  verb. 

a.  TTot  Tpiifjofiai ;  whither  shall  I  betake  myself? 

j3.  iroi  Tpairwfiai ;  whitlier  must  I  betake  myself? 

y.  irdi  rig  av  rpaTroiro ;  whither  should  otie  betake  himsetf? 

[M.  C.  75.  341.  Ed.  B.  78.  333.] 

(1).  Under  the  class  (/3)  may  be  placed, 

'E^w  il  t\  nOIQ :  Plut.     But  wM  must  I  do  ? 

*Ey w  aiwirCi  rifU  y  ;  Kan.  where  ^schylus  of  Euripides, 
Must  I  hold  my  tongue  for  this  coxcomb  ? 

'Qg  oKifOvjiog  !  (jtip^j  t(  aol  AQ  Kora^ayuv ; 
Well^  witat  must  I  give  you  to  eat  ? 

Dawes''s  account  justly  exhibits  the  first  and  second  verbs 
thus  used,  not  as  of  the  present  indicative  serving  instead 
of  the  future  ;  "  but  of  the  subjunctive,  which  has  often  the 
force  of  a  future,  but  is  more  properly  to  be  referred  in  its 
own  proper  sense  to  7va  or  x(>^  Iva  understood.'' 

(2).  2o0(ii>c  Ki^evug.  fifj  rpiaigg  fuatrfiarog 

Tovfiov  iABTa(T\uv,  aXX  IXavOiptjjg  Oavio.  Herac.  558.  559. 

"  Oavw  is  the  subjunctive,  as  often  elsewhere.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  first  person  plural  subjunctive  often 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  our  let  us  die.  More  seldom,  and  yet 
not  very  seldom,  the  first  person  singular  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  our  let  me  die.  In  Med.  1275,  most  of  the  Edd. 
properly  give  irapiXOtj  Sofxovg  without  an  interrogation.'' 
P.  Elmsley  ad  loc. 

In  Person's  Medea,  the  passage  stands  thus : 
Tlap(\0(M}  Sofiovg  ;  itp^^ai  ^ovoy 
AoKei  fioi  rlKvoig' 
which  would  require  to  be  translated  with  somewhat  less 
force,  thus :  "  Shall  I  not  enter  the  house  ? — I  am  resolved 
to  save  the  children  from  murder.^'' 
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4.  Kat  fifjv  oTTorc  n  axevapiov  rov  SctTTrorov 

'Y^ciAov,  lyciJ  <T6  \avdavuv  iirotovv  ad,  Plut.  1139. 
'^  Iambics  and  trochaics  do  not  allow  of  the  hiatuB  in  the 
second  verse.  Besides,  oirora  v^ecXov,  [  When  you  actually 
had  stolen  one  specific  thing^]  Ittoiovv  an  is  a  solecism.  Bead 
•Y^Aoi',  that  is,  'Y^Aoio.'''  [M.  0.  216.  Ed.  B. 
515,  6.] 

Fielding  and  Yomig  thus  translate  the  passage  fairly 
enough : 

TFXy,  when  you  used  to  filch  any  vessel  from  your  master^ 
I  always  assisted  you  in  concealing  it^  [the  the/i.] 

The  nature  of  those  circumstances  which  demand  this 
usage  of  6iror£  with  the  optative  mood,  if  not  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  instance  thus  given,  is  determined  by  several 
other  instances  which  Dawes  has  produced,  of  Svore  simi- 
larly  employed. 

Of  Hirov  also  in  the  same  usage  preceding  the  optative^ 
with  the  preterimperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood  in  the 
other  member  of  the  sentence,  Dawes  has  given  sufficient 
proof.     [M.  C.  256.  Ed.  B.  253.] 

"AXAp  Si  fcaXXp  Zian&rtav  <rrp(0(j>(jjfxivriy 
EinOY  i^iXwv  BAE^EIEN  oIk€twv  Sifiag, 
EKAAIEN  ri  Suarijvoc.     Soph.  Trach.  924. 
And  wandering  up  and  doton  the  house^  wlienever  she  saw  a 
favorite  domestic^  so  oft  the  wretched  dame  would  weep* 

The  particle  eirel  occurs  in  a  similar  constructioii,  Kal  ot 
julv  ovoif  ^hrii  Tr\r\<iicXioi  b  ^TnroCy  ravra  iiroiovv,  Xen. 
Anab.  p.  45.  ex  emendatione  Porsoni;  quern  vide  ad  Ewr. 
Phcen.  412. 

6.  "  Verbs  of  the  form  of  adaoi  are  never  used  in  an  opta- 
tive sense,  or  joined  with  kcv  or  av ;  but  are  always  put 
after  past  tenses  in  a  future  sense. 
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•Eyw  yap  ifv  fxtipaKiov  HflEIAHS'  ort 

£iC  rove  SiKaiovg  icat  ao^ouc  Koi  Kotrfjuovg 

Mo'vouc  BAAIOIMHN.— Plh.  88.^[M.  C.103.  Ed.  B.105.  | 

For  I  when  a  stripling  threatened  that  I  tootdd  visit  the 
honesty  (md  tmsey  and  respectables—and  no  others. 

(I).  If  this  dictum  be  true,  and  I  have  met  with  nothing 
to  disprove  it,  all  the  other  usages  of  the  future  optative 
must  be  struck  off  the  roll  without  delay. 

a.  ZnfiotTi :  /are  ye  well.  *'  For  the  future  is  not  used  in 
this  construction.''" 

/3.  /loAXoy  av  hotjjLfiVy  is  a  form  equally  unknown  to  the 
Greeks. 

(2).  The  future  infinitive,  it  has  been  already  remarked, 
keeps  no  company  with  the  particle  av.  The  aversion  to 
wpiv  preceding  it  in  what  is  called  government^  seems  pretty 
much  the  same.  Elmsley  (ad  Iph.  Aul.  v.  1549.)  has  justly 
'suggested,  that  vpiv  airapa^laOai  ico/Lcac,  is  a  solecism.  The 
looser  usage  of  the  aorist  infinitive  with  fii;  or  without  it 
affords  no  excuse  for  breaking  down  the  narrow  fence  of  its 
neighbour. 

(3).  For  the  same  reason,  Elmsley,  ad  Iph.  T.  v.  937, 
appears  to  me  justly  to  condemn  KEXtvtrOcic  Spdauv  as  not 
legitimate  Greek ;  while  (ad  CEd.  R.  v.  272.)  he  does  not 
with  equal  decision  second  the  scholiast,  who,  in  reference  to 
evxofiai  in  v.  269.  writes  thus — j>Oapiivai  ScZ  ypa^tiv^  ov 
^OeptiaOat. 

The  syntax  of  the  line 

'AXX^  wSt  irpolOriKiv  iXfvOeplrjg  airoXavtniv 
is  condemned  by  Dawes,  on  the  very  same  principle.     "  For 
neither  can  a  future  follow  the  word  irpolOtiKfv.^     [M.  C. 
iii.  Ed.  B.  iii.] 

(4).  In  the  syntax  of  /ulXXo;,  the  infinitive  mood  following 
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it  most  usually  occurs  in  the  future  tense,  but  not  univer- 
sally. The  authority  of  Person,  ad  Orest.  v.  929.  on  v. 
1594.  fxiWiM)  KTavuv^  has  pronounced,  '^  that  the  aorist  is 
properly  put  after  the  verb  fxiWuv.'"  Elmsley,  ad  Heraclid. 
V.  710.  gives  his  sentence  thus  on  the  subject :  "  Wherever 
ypaipuv  or  ypaxfjuv  can  be  put  by  a  slight  alteration  for 
ypaipai,  I  think  the  change  should  be  made.'*^ 

6.  "  The  optative,  when  joined  with  certain  words,  as 
?i/a,  6<lipa^  fifi^  can  only  be  subjoined  to  preterite  verbs,  and 
answers  to  the  Latin  Amarem;  the  subjunctive  on  the 
other  hand  is  subjoined  only  to  verbs  of  a  present  or  future 
tense,  and  answers  to  the  Latin  Amem,^'*  [M.  C.  85.  268. 
321.] 

Generally  speaking,    where  a  purpose,    end,    result,  is 
denoted  by  the  help  of  the  particles,  ^va,  o^/oa,  /i^,  &:e. 
(1).  If  both  the  action  and  the  purpose  of  it  belong  en- 
tirely to  time  past,  the  purpose  is  denoted  by  the  optative 
mood  only. 

(2).  If  the  action  belong  to  time  present  or  future,  the 
purpose  is  denoted  by  the  subjunctive  and  not  otherwise,  as, 
fiavOavio  ci/a  SiSd<rKW. 

Thus,  it  is  right  to  say,  iiropevOri^  Iva  /uo0or. 
And  iropiitrai  or  iro/ocvacroi,  7va  fiaOy. 
Yet  a  few  remarks  may  be  useful  to  assist  the  young 
scholar  in  distinguishing  between  real  and  apparent  excep- 
tions :  for  no  one  mistakes  the  following  modes  of  s}natax  as 
le^timate : 

^uXarrcrfi  vui/,  6vwg  fxfj  oi\oito, 
Ttfrf  '^ap  60vAarT€T€,  iirwq  fii]  oi;(T|rai. 
(1).  Since  the  Greek  aorist,  like  the  Latin  preterite,  is 
not  only  taken  in  the  narrative  way,  as  typarpa^  I  wrote^ 
but  sometimes  also  in  the  use  of  our  present  perfect,  /  have 
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writUn ;  it  may  in  its  latter  usage  be  ^followed  by  the  sub- 
juactive. 

(2).  Since,  in  narrating  past  events,  the  Greek  writers, 
particularly  the  tragics,  often  Employ  the  present  in  one 
part,  with  the  aorist  in  the  other  part  of  the  sentence,  as 
well  as  vice  versa^  we  are  not  to  wonder,  if  a  syntax  like 
the  following  be  sometimes  presented,  with  oaTig^  or  with  Iva. 
Phoen.  47.  icijpvaaa,  [revera^  eiciipv^cv]  oariQfiadoi.  k.  r.  X. 
"  He  proclaimed  such  a  reward  to  any  one,  that  should 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  riddle/' 

(3).  If  the  verb  denoting  the  principal  act,  while  it  is 
true  of  the  present  time  which  it  directly  expresses,  be  vir- 
tually true  of  the  past  also  in  its  beginning  and  continu- 
p^nce,  the  leading  verb  may  stand  in  the  present  tense, 
and  yet  the  purpose  be  denoted  by  the  optative  mood. 

(4).  Jn  passages  where  either  syntax  would  be  legitimate 
in  ptl^er  respects,  some  peculiarity  of  the  case  determines 
the  choice  at  once. 

'H  7cip  viovQ  ipirovrac  cifieva  7rl8(j>, 
^Anavta  7rai^Soicoi;(Ta  naiSdag  orXov, 
'EOp(\paTj  oiKiarripag  acnriSri<li6povQ 
nitnoifg,  oirwc  yivoiaOs  irpog  X/^foc  T6Se, 

S.  Theb.  vv.  17-20. 
There  is  nothing  in  vv.  19,  20.  to  condemn  the  reading 
yivtiaOi.  "  She  hath  reared^  that  you  may  become.''  But 
in  w.  17,  18.  the  decision  lies.  "  She  reared  you  in  teiider 
and  helpless  infancy,  that  you  miffht  become  one  day  her 
loyal  guards." 

Blomfield  gives  an  ingenious,  and  perhaps  just,  mode  of 
settUng  the  point  in  similar  passages.  ^^  Say  that  the  sub- 
junctive was  sometimes  used  of  a  thing  past,  still  they  never 
psed  the  optative  of  a  thing  present."    Ad  S,  Theb. 
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7.  "  Ov  fi^  are  construed  either  with  the  future  indicar 
tive  or  the  second  aorist  subjunctive/'     [M.  C.  222=221.] 

"^OiroiCj  either  with  or  without  fc//,  is  construed  with 
the  second  aorist,  active  or  middle,  and  with  the  first  aorist 
passive.""     [M.  C.  228.] 

"  Oi  with  a  subjunctive  requires  /it)."''     [M.  C.  340.] 
According  to  Dawes,  then,  the  following  forms  of  syntax 
are  correct. 

(1).   Oi  firi  ^vfffievfjQ  Icxy  0(Xo(c. 

(2).  *AXX'  ovTTor'  iS  ifiovyB  firj  /uaOyc  toSc. 

(3).  Aidoix  Qirct^c  fJtV  rct/^ojuac  KaKoSaifiovoQ. 

(4).  SicEirrloy,  Siraic  tovto  fxaOy. 

(5).  Siceirr^ov,  Sttoic  fxfj  aiaOuivrai  ravra, 

(6).  ^aXaKaii  oirwg  fxfj  ru^^yc* 

And  the  following  forms,  amongst  others,  are  not  legiti- 
mate : 

(7).  Oit  fifj  Xijp//<Tyc»     Head,  Oh  ^rj  \r}p{i(Tiig. 

(8).  ^OiruiQ  8J  tovto  fiYJ  StSa^^c  fJLi)Siva.     Head,  StSa^Eic* 

(9).  *AXX"  ovTi  fx*  eK0uYT)rc  Xaixf^-qpi^  iroSf.     Hec.  1038. 

Bead,  'AXX"  ovti  ixfj  'ic^uy>;T£,  "  Dawesius  sagaciter,  licet 
minus  rect^.'"  R.  P.  With  the  great  critic  himself,  there- 
fore, read,  "A  XX'  ouri  fifj  ^iy?|Te. 

That  oi  does  not  precede  a  verb  of  the  subjunctive  mood 
unless  accompanied  by  fifi^  is  true  enough  as  an  Attic  canon. 
In  the  Ionic  Greek  of  Homer,  the  other  syntax  is  perfectly 
right,  as   Iliad.  A*  262.     Oi  yap  iro)  toIovq  iSov   avipaQ, 

A  very  ingenious  hint  is  started  and  ably  defended  by 
Elmsley,  viz.  "  that  when  oi  n^  is  prefixed  to  the  future,  a 
note  of  interrogation  ought  to  be  added."'     He  advances 
a  similar  hint  on  the  particles  ovk  ovv. 

8.  *^  The  active  fi^OlriiAi  is  not  construed  with  a  genitive. 
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nor  the  middle  fiiOUfiai  with  an  accuBative  C^  but  vice  versa 
[M.  C.  238.] 

This  one  instance,  acutely  observed,  belongs  to  that  nice 
analogy,  by  which  several  other  verbs  in  their  active  and 
middle  uses  are  always  distinguished. 

(1).  fiiOtfiiJLi  al.  a^/if/L£C  aL  fitOttfiai  <rov,  atfthfim  trov.  I 
part — myself /ram  you.  . 

(2).  iXafiov  ai.  IXajSo/miM  aou.     I  caught — myself  at  you. 

(3).  ai'^a  8'  I^o/ucm  arofca.  Ppniwv  txtaOau  To  hold — 
ourselves  by  the  statues. 

(4).  ]3/c»oxovc  anrtiv.  a\pH  TriirXtov.  You  totll fasten — 
yourself  on  my  robes. 

(5).  Sjpk^e  Ttiv  KvXiKa.  ov  TraiSoc  opl^aro.  He  stretched 
— himself  for  his  son. 

9.  "  If  a  woman,  in  speaking  of  herself,  uses  the  plural, 
she  uses  also  the  masculine,  and  if  she  uses  the  masculine, 
she  uses  also  the  plural.'*'     [M.  C.  317.] 

The  strongest  exception  against  this  rule  is  in  Hipp.  1107* 
Ed.  Monk.  Whoever  will  turn  to  the  passage  itself,  and 
the  note  upon  it  in  Monk'^s  edition,  will  find  that  it  is  all  a 
mere  inadvertence  of  the  poet,  who  either  mistook  himself 
at  the  moment  for  the  Coryphsea,  or  hastily  transferred 
from  his  loci  communes  a  fine  train  of  reflection,  without 
considering  in  whose  character  it  must  be  uttered. 

10.  "  In  lUad.  Z.  479. 

Kal  TTorl  TIC  ciTToi,  '  riarpoc  8'  6yB  woWov  aiihlvfjjv^ 

"'Eic  TToXlfiov  aviovra  

the  commentators  make  aviovra  to  depend  on  cSoim  under- 
stood, but  it  really  depends  on  ttnoi,  and  the  sentence  is 
to  be  thus  construed.     "  And  one  shall  hereafter  say  of  him 
as  he  returns,  or  after  be  has  returned." 
I  will  here  add  Aristoph.  Nub.  1147 : 
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Kal  fioi  Tov  vlov^  ii  /ucfiaOt^KC  rov  Xoyov 

"  And  tell  me  concerning  your  son,  whether  he  has  learnt.*" 
Kuster  is  wrong  in  saying  here  that  vlov  is  put  for  the  no« 
minative  after  the  Attic  form."     [M.  C.  149.] 

(1).  This  remark  on  what,  for  distinction'^s  sake,  should 
be  called  the  Accusativus  de  quOy  has  a  range  of  great  use- 
fulness, especially  in  the  Attic  poets.  The  following  in 
Homer,  Iliad.  Z.  239.  is  rather  unique  : 

Elpo/Aivai  iraidaQ  re,  KQfnyvriTov^  r€,  troQ  Ti^ 
Kai  v6<riag,  "  h.  e.  irc/ai  7ra(&uv."     Heyne. 

The  Attics  generally  use  the  Accmatiwis  de  guo^  with 
what  is  technically  called  an  indefinite  sentence  after  it,  as  in 
the  passage  quoted  above  from  Aristophanes. 

(2).  But  another  syntax,  less  noticed,  may  be  mentioned 
here,  the  AccusativiM  ret  vel  facti^  where  the  governing 
verb  would  otherwise  require  the  genitive  case. 

MhI^ov  re  XPy^<<C>  irmSac  rj  attfiavfiivovQ  ;  Phoen.  1226. 
— —  lav  OvifGKOvrag  rj  tirpuffilvovQ 

menoOi S.  Theb.  228.  9. 

^*  Do  you  desire  a  greater  blessing,  than  that  your  sons  should 

be  alive !  If  you  hear  that  any  of  ours  are  dying  or  woimded.^ 

Perhaps  it  may  add  some  illustration  to  a  matter  not 

commonly  remarked,  if  I  refer  to  a  correspondent  class  of 

expressions  in  the  Latin  language. 

Spreteeque  injuria  formse.    JEn.  i. 
Ob  iram  interfecti  ab  eo  domini.     Livy,  21.  s.  2. 
Injuria  rou  formam  spretam  fuisee. 
Iram  tvtica  roO  interfectura  fuisse  ab  eo  dominum. 
That  is,  not  injuria  fonnoe^  not  iram  domini;  which 
words  taken  alone  would  convey  ideas  very  different  ftx)m 
those  intended  by  Viigil  and  Li\y. 

£  £ 
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(3).  Nor-ttfusi  it  be^i  didy  noticed,  that  the  neuter  pro- 
nouna  in  Greek  are  favorable  to  a  government  in  the  accu- 
aative  cafle,  where  the  mascuUne  or  feminine  would  require 
the  genitive.  fAklZav  ri  xpp?<<c  aff»rdti  an  aistanoe  of  what 
I  wish  to  suggest. 

11 .  ^ii^li^  S'  <Ii;ac  voXXiiy  ayuBiiv  a£ioc  vfuv  o  iroiifriic* 
-'  ^AyoBiv  al^oc  ifuu  is  to  me  an  unintelligible  es^preonon. 
Kea4  ^rcoc  for  «&oc."  [M.  C.  254.]     This  appears  to  be 
an  error  of  Dawes.    The  following  are  hutances  of  the 
CQUstruetion : 

'H/Luv  8*^  *Ax«XX«vc  iScoc  Tifi5c»  7*wM.  Hec.  818. 
*^  I%nus  Achilles,  qui  a  nobis  honorem  accipiat.^ 
—  ipoioBn  -—  K&Soc  roT^c  woklrmg.  S.  Theb.  804,  6. 

Sucl^  is  the  happy  emendation  of  Dr.  Blomfield,  who  sup- 
ports it  hy  IBl^d  A.  95.  na<n  SI  m  T/Mifacri  xap<v  l«x^  in^Sbc 
Spoio.  • 

A  sinMlar  pasaage  occurs  iu  the  Iliad,  1.  303.  vid.  Heyn. 
inloc. 

'Oc  a&oc  fff|  ftiyorov  ry  voXii.    Xenoph.  Mem.  ad  hvit. 
ni!9ou  wptiifH€d  ooi  ro  x^^/^^^v  ^^<-    Acbam.  812. 
'Qi^oroi^af  croi.     Ibid.  815. 

Vide  ako  lUad.  B.  186.  E.  115.  X.  119. 

In  all  these  instances  the  proper  rendering  is,  a$  me^  of 
me^  ai  my  hands.  It  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  to  which  the 
old  English  and  the  modem  Scottish  aflbrd  parallels  in 
plenty. 

(1).  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God !  &c.  Job. 
li.  10. 

(3).  Adc  o^  Moses  and  the  Prophets.   Logan.    Serm6iis. 

Befiore  oencluding,  I  woidd  suggest,  that  from  what  has 
been  stated  above.  Bninok^^i  traadation  of  the  passage  ib 
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the  Eleetm  of  Sophocles  may  dmre  some  support.    I  am 
inclined  to  adopt  it  as  right. 

TcVc  yap  vot  up,  &  fi\la  yiviOXa^ 

vp69^opav  aKoCenifi  iiroc» 

rtvi  ^ovovvTi  Ko/pia ; 
**  A  fuo  enim  unquam,  eara  progenies,  audire  possim  aB^ 
quod  conveniens  mifai  T    [Mus.  Grit.  No.  4,  pp.  519-^36.] 


^ 
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II. 

PorwiCi  Critical  CananSj  from  the  Classical  Jaumaly 

vol.  31,  p.  136-142. 

I.  Thb  tragic  writers  never  use  pp  for  p^,  nor  tt  for  era. 
Thus  they  never  said  Xippovnvtav  for  Xtpaovrifflav,  nor 
wparrw  for  vpM<rw.  30.  Heo.  8. 

2.  In  systems  of  anapsests  they  do  not  always  use,  nor 
do  they  always  discard,  the  Doric  dialect.     Hec.  100. 

3.  They  are  partial  to  the  introduction  of  the  partide  ro< 
in  gnomes,  or  general  reflections.     Hec.  228. 

4.  The  forms  S6i;^,  Sofiv^,  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres. 
indie,  from  verbs  in  ofiai  are  more  Attic  than  Siiry.  &;c. 
Hec.  253. 

5.  Dawes  has  too  hastily  asserted  that  no  syllable  can 
be  made  short  by  a  scenic  poet,  in  which  the  consonants 
/3X,  7X,  jfij  yv,  8fi,  8v,  concur.  This  rule,  though  gene- 
rally true,  is  sometimes  violated  by  -Eschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Aristophanes,  but  never  by  Euripides.    Hec.  298. 

6.  The  Homeric  riii  is  sometimes  found  in  the  tragic 
writers,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Valckenaer,  Phoen. 
1683.     See  Here.  Fur.  30.  Hec.  323. 

7.  The  tragic  writers  loved  the  harsh  and  antiquated 
forms  of  words — they  therefore  preferred  the  first  to  the 
second  aorist  passive ;  and  the  second  aorist  passive  is  con- 
sequently very  seldom  used :  a9ri|XAaYi|i/  sometimes  occurs. 
Hec.  335. 

8.  The  participle  e^i;  is  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with 
another  participle.  Homer  has  iirtirrafAiv6v  mp  iovra.  Hec. 
358. 
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9.  "Owk^Q  and  fiiroic  f^  are  generally  joined  with  the  2nd 
person  of  tlie  fut.  tense,  sometimes  with  the  third,  seldom 
with  the  first:  ipartov  lar\,  or  some  similar  expression, 
may  be  conceived  as  understood  in  this  idiom  ;  as  Hec. 
398. 

10.  Fc  fih  roc :  these  three  particles  are  very  frequently 
met  with  together  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides :  yi  rol  n 
never.    Hec.  598. 

11.  NcK/Doc  is  masculine,  when  it  signifies  the  corpse 
of  either  a  male  or  a  female.  Where  vtKpov  occurs  in 
the  neuter  gender.  Bos  would  understand  crJi/Lia.  Hec, 
665. 

12.  The  accusative  singular  of  Attic  nouns  in  cue  has 
the  last  syllable  long.  There  are  three  exceptions  to  this 
rule  in  Euripides.  Hec.  870.  Electr.  599.  763.  Also  a 
vowel  cannot  be  elided,  unless  it  be  short.  Hec.  870. 

13.  Tlov  denotes  rest,  ?roi  motion:  wa  is  used  in  both^ 
senses.  Thus  iroS  araaUf  iroi  ii  /Sacrci ;  Phil,  833.  Hec. 
1062. 

14.  Instead  of  ySfi^ci/^  ySccre,  ySfcrav,  the  Attics  used  the 
contracted  forms,  {[<r/u€i/,  jf^rf,  ^<rav.    Hec.  1094. 

15.  Several  verbal  adjectives,  as  viroirrocy  viaroc^  fUfiw 
rhcy  a/ii^firXt|icroc9  and  some  others,  are  found  with  an 
active  as  well  as  passive  signification.    Hec.  1117. 

]  6.  The  ancient  Attic  writers  liever  used  the  neuter  plu« 
ral  with  a  verb  plural,  except  in  case  of  animals.  Hec. 
1141. 

17.  The  particle  fifj  giving  the  sense  of  the  imperative 
accompanies  the  1st  or  2nd  aorists  subjunctive,  and  the 
present  imperative,  but  never  the  present  subjunctive,  or 
2nd  aorist  imperative.  There  are  some  few  instances  otfiii 
with  the  first  aorist  imperative.    The  Attic  writers 


llafiniiyiUife  of  fMc  »  tib»  «ngi» 
k  ahm j«  dMiri :  in  eoaqpoalioa  H  i 
Orcst.  9« 

loiM  farw  in  dnir  dialaei ;  dM  thqr  fthm?* 

Kirv«7oc,  andnoi,  'Afttvii,  nnniTic*  Ire. ;  aln^MMc*  Sm^, 

wil4iiUM,  iMtond  of  ^rfpng,  gfaf,  Birttimtllithqrkndtlie 

ihon  iupwqr>f  and  ^Albba,  they  laed  mryy tr^c  m»*  ^Aifi  rft 

Orai.26. 

20.  In  Hie  fbnnils  of  adjanition,  wflo^  with  a  geuittfiB 
the  aitide  wMi  the  nov  k  oqUom  osiMedbytlie 
mdnerBrojLpiiiMoJbythetoigiowiitgw,    OiwkM. 

SI.  Adjettires,  ioflh  ns  pmmmt%  mU^^  aim  of  ti 
den,  Omn^  thqr  ve  kv  frBq[Miitt|r  wad  in  the 
l^^fAm  fXkMfifOit.    Qraii.864. 

8S.  Twovra  ii  nefor  laad  by  Ev^idfla  abaoiatciy  km 
^Igmp.    Great  285. 

S8.  TIm  Minra  terii  ia  ofkan  fiwrnd  instaad'of  the  middle, 
the  peraonal  pioBOOn  being  vndentood;  aa»  mmL  vir«MB»- 
Xmr,  and  now  aneorer,  0e.joanelt    Ont/LiSS. 

24.  The  tiagie  writen  need  the  form  in  aifM,  not  in  new: 
thna  thqr  Mid  iX^/N#,  not  Ixib/vw.  But  thej  med  the 
fonn  in  anw  in  pnefetenee  to  MKMt ;  thna  thej  said  texafiPt#, 
noilaxMifi^-    Qrat892. 

25.  8foc9  in  the  nominatiTe  and  aoeueatiye  angulari  ie 

not  vnbeqaeotly  a  uionoeyBable,  and  Teij  often  in  the  other 
eaaea;  a#rfoc  is  alio  aometimea  faond  aa  a  dimylkble. 
Qreet.893. 

26.  The  Attie  writera  made  the  penult,  of  eoinpaifttiTei 
inM»vlofig;theotberdhJeetahaditebort.    Oriet.  499. 
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.  27.  The  iota  of  the  dative  singular  is  but  rarel;  eh^ed. 
Orest.  584. 

28,  When  the  diseourse  is  hastily  turned  Irotii  one  persw 
to  another,  the  noun  is  placed  first,  tiien  the  pronoun,  and 
then  the  particle ;  as,  VltviXaij  &o\  Si  rdSi  Xfyci)*  Orest^ 
614. 

29.  The  diffbl^nt  governments  and  usages  of  .ScZ  and  xpn : 
Homer  only  once  used  8ii,  and  then  an  infinitive  mood  is 
subjoined.  II.  L  937.  He  very  frequently  uses  xp^  ^th 
an  infinitive,  and  with  an  aoeusative  <^  the  person  and  gem* 
tive  of  the  thing;  as  also  xP<<o  with  the  accusative  ahd 
genitive.  Euripides  has  once  imitated  this^  form  :  AAXi  ri'c 
j(pt(a  9*  ifi^i  Hee.  962.  The  Greeks  in  common  4nid  8if 
90i  roii&.  i£sohylus  seems  first  to  have .  altered  tUiv 
by  using  the  aec.  of  the  person,  and  g^n.  of  the  thing,  ii^oi^ 
yaptnBH  IlpQfinQifo^  (Prom.  86.) ;  and  to  have  been  fol* 
lowed  by  Euripides.  The  Attic  poets  never  use  XP^  ^^^  ^ 
genitives  thus,  firou  xpd?  8ft  XffC£v,  is  wrong,  and  Mioidd  be 
altered  to  firov  Sa,  XP^  Xlyciv.     Orest.  659. 

.  30.  The  enditic  copulative  re  in  the  ancient  Greek  writers 
never  follows  a  {Hreposition,  unless  that  preposition  com- 
mences the  member  of  a  sentence.  Thus  tiiey  said,  iv  n 
iroXfoc  ipx^f^^'i  ^^  ^^  w6Xt6g  n  apx^^C)  but  not  ircEXeot  Iv  r* 
ipXB^f'    Orest.  887. 

81 .  V^s  denoting  motion  take  after  them  an  accusative 
of  the  instrument  or  member  which  is  chiefly  used ;  as,  wi, 
tr^'hriHag,  (Hec.  107l.)  where  irffS"  is  put  for  iii<^  Iknd 
not  for  ToS(.    See  above,  No.  27.    Oresi.  14^7^ 

32.  The  tragic  writers  sddom  prefix  the  aiiicle  to  proper 
names,  except  for  emphasis,  or  at  Uie  beginning  of  a  sen- 
tence.   Phoen.  145. 

33.  The  tragic  writers  do  not  admit  of  an  hiatus  after  ff, 
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thus  they  did  not  say  Kayij  tI  ov  ipitv,  nor  did  they  aak  a 
question  simply  by  oiroi oc :  wherever  the  question  is  asked, 
iwoioc  must  be  written  6  iroioC)  not  oiroloc.     Phoen.  892. 

34.  Avroc  is  frequently  used  absolutely  for  /uoi'oc ;  and 
yet  aifToc  plovoq  is  not  a  tautologous  expression.  Phcen. 
1245. 

35.  The  article  forms  a  crasis  with  a  word  beginning  with 
alpha,  only  when  the  alpha  is  short ;  thus,  no  tragic  writer 
would  say  rJOXa  for  ra  aB\a^  because  the  penult,  of  aOXov 
is  long,  the  word  being  contracted  from  ac0Xov.    Phodn. 

1277- 

36*  The  nwm  ivta^  or  ai/fij,  generally  has  its  second  syl- 
lable' long,  but  sometimes  short*  as  in  four  instances  ad- 
duced by  Buhnken.  The  verb  iviato^  or  avca^oi,  in  the  epic 
poets,  generally  produces  the  Second  syllable.  Aristophanes 
has  the  second  syllable  of  avtw  thrice  short,  and  once  long. 
The  second  syllable  of  iviapdc  is  always  short  in  Euripides 
and  Aristophanes,  and  long  in  Sophocles ;  but  the  third  syl^ 
lable  is  always  long.    Phcen.  1334. 

37.  Kal  ir&C)  and  ttoic  ica),  have  very  different  meanings  : 
Kol  iriSc  is  used  in  asking  a  question  which  implies  an  objec- 
tion or  contradiction  to  the  preceding  remark ;  as,  ical  nwg 
yivoiT*  fiv  Twvdi  ivdiroTfoirfpa ;  where  Greon'^s  question  is  an 
implied  affirmation,  that  the  messsenger^s  previous  remark 
was  not  true.  But  viSg  icol  asks  some  (Additional  informa- 
tion ;  asy  ircJc  Knl  irlnpaKTai  Sorr^xoiv  nalitov  iftovoQ  ;  in 
this  latter  sense  ical  follows  the  interrogatives  rfc?  ^rcJc)  voc, 
iroD,  iroroc.  Sometimes  between  the  interrogative  and 
Ko),  Sc  is  inserted.     Phoen.  1373. 

38.  'Hg  is  never  used  for  iig  or  tt/ooc,  except  in  case  of 
persons.  Homer  has  the  first  instance  of  this  Atticism. 
Od.  P.  218. 
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'Qc  olA  rov  6/iiocov  ayu  6eoc  c!>c  tov  opmov.  Phcen.  1415. 

39.  The  copulative  icac  never  forms  a  crasis  with  cv,  ex« 
cept  in  words  compounded  with  cS  :  it  never  makes  a  crasis 
withac/.     Phoen.  1422. 

40.  No  iambic  trimeter  occurs  in  the  tragic  \^Titers,  which 
divides  a  spondee  in  the  fifth  foot,  so  that  kqX  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  foot :  thus,  there  is  no  line  like 

Ko)  Y^c  ^(Aifc  o'xBoi^i  K/ou^OcJ  fcal  ra^t^,     Phoen.  1464. 

41.  'AXXa  jui|is  Kol  pt-h^i  ovSc  /Lii|y,  oh  /itji*,  are  frequently 
found  in  a  sentence,  with  the  addition  of  the  particle  76, 
but  never  except  where  another  word  is  interposed :  thus, 
Eur.  Alope. 

Oh  fif)v  <rv  y*  rifnag  rohg  rtKovrag  yilfrut*     Phoen.  1638. 

42.  The  quantity  of  the  penult,  of  avfip  is  no  where  long, 
except  where  it  makes  avipog  in  the  genitive  case :  and  as 
the  tragic  writers  do  not  use  the  form  avipoQ  in  iambic, 
trochaic,  or  anapsestic  verse,  the  penult,  of  avrjp  is  in  these 
metres  always  short.     Phoen.  1670. 

43.  Porson  writes  £vv  instead  of  aw,  both  in  and  out  of 
composition,  where  the  metre  and  smoothness  of  numbers 
will  permit ;  but  in  iambic  metre,  not  so  as  to  introduce  a 
spondee  where  there  might  be  an  iambus.     Med.  11. 

44.  The  tragic  writers  in  iambic*  trochaic,  or  legitimate 
anapeestic  verse,  never  admit  mpl  before  a  vowel,  either  in 
the  same  or  different  words.  In  the  choral  odes  they  rarely 
admit  a  verb,  or  substantive,  of  this  kind  of  composition— » 
very  rarely  an  adjective  or  adverb.     Med.  284. 

45.  The  distinction  between  diia<rKu>  and  SiSa9ico//ai  is 
this: 

The  master  SiSaaicf  c  (teaches)  the  boy  ^  the  father  ScSaa- 
Kirai  causes  his  son  to  be  taught ;  though  this  distinction  is 
uot  always  observed  by  the  poets.    Med.  297. 
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46.  A  vowel  at  the^nd  of  a  yene  oannot  be  ^edualeis 
a  long  syllable  precedes.    Med.  510. 

47.  M^nfit  in  the  active  voice  governs  an  aoouaailve ; 
in  the  middle,  a  genitive  case:  in  the  line 

"Ayovaiv  dv  jutOtC  avhc  yofac  cfil : 

the  pronoun  ifU  is  the  aocudative  after  the  participle  oyotiin, 
not  after  jnOito.  The  truth  is,  that,  when  two  verbs 
governing  different  cases  refer  equally  to  the  same  noun,  the 
Greeks,  in  order  to  avoid  an  inharmonious  repetition  of  the 
proper  name  or  pronoun,  give  it  only  once  governed  by  one 
of  the  verbs,  and  omit  it  with  the  other.     Med.  734^ 

48.  The  tragic  writers  never  use  the  form  in  tfto  for  that 
in  vfii — (thus  they  do  not  say  biAvvia,  but  S/uuvftu)  :  the 
writers  of  the  old  comedy  use  it  very  seldom — ^those  of  the 
middle,  oftenei^ — ^those  of  the  new,  very  often.    Med«  744* 

49.  ^Ayiog  and  ayiroc  are  sometimes  interchanged  in  the 
earlier  editions ;  but  ayioc  is  verjr  rarely  used  by  the  Attio 
—never  by  the  tragic  writers.    Med.  750. 

50.  All  compound  adjectives  ending  in  oc  were  aneiently 
declined  with  three  terminations :  and  after  the  feminine 
forms  had  gradually  become  obsolete,  the  poets  and  Attic 
writers  recalled  them,  for  the  sake  either  of  ornament  or  of 
variety.     Med.  822. 

51.  From  htpw  the  ancients  formed  the  future  atptoj  or 
aipQ^  by  contraction,  alpw,  or  a/oA,  the  penult,  being  long. 
But  when  they  contracted  aslput  itself  into  aT/ooi,  then  they 
had  a  new  future,  opw— the  penult,  being  short.  Med. 
848. 

52.  The  future  form  fUfAvfitrofiai  (found  in  Homer,  11.  x. 
390.),  is  always  used  by  the  tragic  writers — the  form  fivty^r^ 
Orivofiai  is  never  used :  the  same  remark  is  true  of  icckX^to* 
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/miimd icXiiO^^ofNu.    But  /SAnO^juaf  and  ^j3Aii<T0ficrc ure 
met  with  indiscriminately,    Med.  929« 

53.  Thenominiitive  formB,  afifiXun^ and  ofijSXcDvoC) yo/o- 
7011/^  and  yopycairocy  ^Aoyai^  and  ^XoYcunr^C)  aS^iic  and 
aS/ii}roc9  o^vS  and  a^uYOc*  vcoil^vS  and  veoJ^tiyoC)  ivicpa^ 
and  €VK/ociroC)  and  mioh  others,  ure  both  Attic.  Med. 
1368. 


\ 
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III. 


BlomJlelcTs  Camns  and  Bemarls^from  the  ClamcalJounial,, 

w?.  37, />.  275,  39,141. 


PROMETHEUS   VINCTUS. 

1.  The  ancient  Greek  poets  sometimes  lengthened  tho  a 
privative,  and  in  aQdvaroq  always.  193. 

2.  ''£viri0i]C)  not  €V7rci0^Ci  is  the  proper  form  in  the  tragio 
writers.  It  is  formed  from  the  second  aorist,  as  cuyci^^^, 
€v<rraX)}Ci  cvAo]3^Ci  a^nd  many  others.  341. 

3.  The  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  estimate  the  nobi- 
lity of  a  family  by  the  number  of  horses  which  it  kept  for 
the  Olympic  games.  475. 

4.  Kvlaa,  K(>(<ra,  K()C(ro(oc»  KoriaaXoc,  not  Kvltrtra^  &c.  is 
the  proper  orthography.  It  may  be  observed  in  general, 
that  transcribers  doubled  the  sigma,  wherever  it  was  possi- 
ble without  offending  against  quantity;  as  in  Uapva<ro^j 
KatravSpa^  &c.  See  Gloss.  53.  505. 

5.  Airoc  Trpoc  airou,  not  Trpoc  abroc  airov.  787. 

6.  The  Attic  writers  preserved  the  terminations  of  num- 
bers in  composition.  Thus  they  said,  irevrtiKovrairaic,  1^€l^- 
rl/Lif)voc,  &c.  878. 

7.  The  ancients  when  they  quoted  a  proverb,  the  author 
of  which  was  unknown,  used  to  say,  Kara  rohg  <ro^ouc,  or 
i)^  Xiyowiv  oc  co^oi,  913. 
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8.  In  the  active  voice,  fxlXuv  signifies  eiirc^  esse^  to  be 
an  object  of  care ;  in  the  middle  voice  only  /uAeaOac  de- 
notes curare^  to  take  care.  Gloss.  3. 

9.  Srtpyfo,  ceqxM  animofero^  to  bear  patiently,  [or  rather 
to  be  content  with,  to  submit  to]  ;  in  which  sense  ayairaoi 
is  also  used.  Srcpyoi  sometimes,  though  seldom,  governs  a 
dative  case.  Gloss.  11. 

10.  rJaYoc,  a  hill;  from  the  old  word  jraytaf  pango^  to 
build ;  because  in  the  first  ages  men  were  accustomed  to 
build  their  huts  on  the  more  elevated  situations ;  whence, 
more  anciently,  ir&yoQ  was  the  same  as  the  Iiatin  pagm ; 
the  first  syllable  of  which  is  long,  being  derived  from  the 
^olic  TTOYoi,  sc.  vtTfiMi :  the  first  of  Trayoc  is  now  short, 
because  the  more  recent  Greeks  formed  it  after  their  usual 
manner  from  the  2nd  aorist  otirfiyvvfu.  Gloss.  20. 

11.  The  last  syllable  oinipu  is  always  long.  Gloss.  30. 

12.  £iiaT6pogt  or  Aiaropoc,  perforating  or  perforated,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  pardxyton,  or  proparoxyton ;  it  is  used  in 
both  senses.  Gloss.  76. 

13.  K^icXoc,  a  circle,  an  orb,  is  sometimes  put  simply  for 
the  sun.  Philoct.  815.  Gloss.  91. 

14.  Mvpta  signifies  iroXXa,  and  is  a  metaphor  taken  from^ 
fluids ;  from  /uvpos  to  flow.  Gloss.  94. 

15.  Tayoc  is  one  who  arranges;  a  military  word,  from 
roiraoi.  The  first  syllable  is  always  long :  but  of  ra7^  and 
its  compounds,  short.  Gloss.  96. 

16.  'OS/u^,  the  ancient  Attic  form  for  6(t/u4.  Photius  and 
Thomas  Magister  call  it  Ionic ;  which  is  also  true,  for  the 
Ionic  and  ancient  Attic  dialect  were  the  same.  Gloss.  115. 

17.  ^£ic7rXi}(r(r(i>,  to  drive  out,  is  followed  by  an  accusative 
either  of  the  person  or  the  thing.  Gloss.  136. 

18.  XaXacU)  to  loosen,  is  properly  said  of  ship  ropes. 
Gloss.  188. 
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19.  Sroplhi,  $Um^U>  spread,  for  wliidi  the  Attics  said 
oropwfii.   Hence  the  Latin  word  iiemo*  GHom.  198. 

20.  Aq0€v,  seiKcei:  tiua  parti<de,  generally  joined  with 
£c  ft'nd  a  participle,  adds  sotnewhat  of  irony  to  the  sentence 
in  %luch  it  ooeiM.  Sometimes  it  is  fottnd  without  t^,  as 
Traob.  382.  Gloss.  210. 

21.  Diminatives  endings  in  vXoc  havesomelhingof  Uan* 
dishment  in  them,  as  mifiiXo^  tMsi  «I/uwy ;  4SiSXoc  fi^m 
^ftc ;  juaodfiXoc  titom  fiheKoi,  or  fiisf^ ;  If u»r£Xoc  from  fpa^c ; 
id]uAoc>  sltf^XoCf  Al^x^oc,  XpquAoc.  Tho  form  seems  to 
be  'fiolic,  because  it  is  presorted  in  liatin ;  as  in  the  dimi- 
nutives, parvulus,  tremulus,  globulus,  and  «^>eeiall7  ffntmlitti 
which  is  in  fact  nothing  inmie  than  tiie  €beeh  word  a^iiXoc. 
AU  the  words  of  thid  land  are  paioxyton,  and  sho^ 
penult.  GHosB.  21 4>. 

22.  Adverbs,  of  whatever  form,  are  not  derived  from  the 
genitive,  as  granunarians  suppose,  but  from  the  dative  case 
of  nouns.  The  greater  part  of  those  deduced  from  the  dative 
plural  end  in  ci»c  (cms.  o(c)»  some  from  tile  dative  siugular  in 
14  or  c.  Those  which  wete  fovmed  from  mnms  ending  in  if 
or  a,  were  anciently  written  wiA  n,  since  they  were  nothing 
^se  thaii  datives,  so  written  before  the  invention  of  the  letters 

1}  and  w.  Thus  from  /3oi,  gen.  jSo^c*  dat.  /3o^,  arose  ovrojSotf. 
But  thedative  of  nouns  ending  in  ecwas  fonnerlyihus  formed : 
oIkoC)  dat.  otKOc^  ^fOT'&C)  dat.  «rpiirof ;  theref<M^  all  adverbs 
derived  from  words  of  this  kind  anciently  ended  in  oi ;  whidi 
is  evident  from  the  adverbs  oUt,  iriSo*,  opfjttHf  iviot,  \An6h 
stiH  retain  the  old  tennination.  Afterwards  the  o  was 
omitted,  lest  the  adverb  shoidd  be  eoi^unded  with  the 
nominative  plural.  Thus  from  ifmxo^  is  formed  ci^ax)»  not 
ifiaxA,  from  avoTOf,  jrimrt,  frOm  ifiixnr0c»  a/tMi)(t|''l>  fiota 

AsrhoiPto^,  aorfvuKtl^  j^  The  ancient  form  was 'frequently 
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corrupted  by  tran»)rib6r8,  because  they  were  not  awara  that 
the  final  i  is  aometimes  long  and  sometimes  short :  sliort,  as 
<K/(i«79ri»  Iliad  A*  636.  myaXwart^  2.  26.  fuXutm^  0«  409. 
iartvaKtiM .Alschyl.  ap.  Athen.  vii.p.  303.  G.  ooipi  Ai:Jsto{4i. 
Eccles.  737.  Theoerit*  x.  40.  xxiv.  38:  long,  as  aviS^cMrJ, 
Iliad.  O.  22^.  iairovSi^  O.  476«  avai/noiri,  P.  363.  dt^ovrnri, 
X.  371.  fifTatrroix^j  *•  358.  f7Kvri,  Archilochus^  Etym.  M. 
p.  311.  40.  (yet  the  last  syllaUe  of  the  same  word  is  made 
short  by  OaUimachus*  Suid.  v.  f i^<jf,)  affraicTi,  CE.  G.  1646, 
oKpowxI)  Meleager  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  ]0.  ai^Xavr7,  GalUm. 
Ir#  ccccxtiii.  €^nti|e  adverbs  ending  in  ti,  as  Actipicrr), 
4^piiyi0Tl,  &e.  have  the  last  syUable  always  short.  Gloss*  216. 
[There  is  however  a  class  ot  adverbs  ending  iu  gic?  as^  Sia-^ 
^9p6vruk^y  iravrii^Cf  ^vrtf^^  ia^aXuiC)  aXi|0wcv  ^^*  ^hich  are 
more  probably  formed  from  the  genitive  than  the  dat.  phiraL 
See  Dn^bar^s  Article  in  the  Glass.  Joum.  vol.  xiii.  p.  75.] 

23.  Adjectives  ending  in  vci  when  compounded  with 
another  word,  change  the  vc  into  iic,  as  /ucXa/ijSa^C)  vrepi^- 
ykmnCi  KwoOapanQ^  &;c.  Qloss.  227« 

24.  'Avra/LicZ/So/Lcoi,  to  requite,  takes  either  a  dative  or  a 
genitive  case.  Oloss.  231. 

25.  Ni|Xi£c  is  formed  from  avtiXii^  by  aphteresis,  not 
from  the  pnvative  particle  vi),  which  is  not  a  Greek  word. 
So  there  is  v^otric  and  ayi|9nc  ;  vriyp^rog  and  avnyp^To^ ; 
v^vfjuoc  and  avfivifUK ;  vijacovorlcaand  avi}iCQv<rriai ;  v^KtatQV 
and  av^forov.  NiiXcviic  is  used  for  avoAcyiics  vtiwiifOrj^  for 
avawivOnc^  vnfAtpTYfQ  for  avofifpr^C)  (Hesych.)  by  ehding  a, 
and  changing  a  into  i|  lonic^.  ''AvaXuroQ  occurs  Tbeocr.  vi* 
36.  for  which  there  is  vijAiiroCf  ApoU.  Bh.  iii.  646.  Gloss. 
248. 

26.  GoKoc  is  ibe  IbraA  used  by  the  Atiic  poets :  0win^ 
s^iwli  ta  he  Ionic  CHmwu  28& 
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27.  IfliTa  in  composition  signifies  change  or  alteration, 
Gloa?.  817. 

28.  Zi]X(Ii  <r£,  invidendum  teputo ;  I  think  you  enviable. 
This  is  a  form  of  speaking  which  congratulates  with  some 
admiration.  MaKap(Z(»>  is  frequently,  6X/3c?(i>  but  seldom, 
used  in  this  sense.  See  Valcken.  Theocr.  Adoniaz.  p.  415. 
Gloss.  338. 

29.  Tlapa  in  composition  very  frequently  conveys  the  idea 
of  w^eakness  or  uselessness ;  as  7rapi)ojooc  and  9raporovoc> 
Alcest.  400.  Gloss.  371. 

30.  "A'ig^  orcus^  the  same  as  A?Si|c,  but  with  the  soft 
breathing ;  the  Attics  said  acci  but  AiSnC)  olmhg^  oltTtfWj  &c. 
Gloss.  442. 

31.  ^vpoij  commisceOf  to  mingle ;  the  more  recent  form  is 
^vpaoi,  which  occurs  Theb.  48.  Gloss.  459. 

32.  ^Yirap,  vertim  somnium^  a  true  dream ;  Hom.  Od.  T. 
647.  OvK  fivap,  uKK  vvQ^  iaOXhv^  8  Koi  rtriXitrinivov  i<nat. 
Gloss.  495. 

33.  The  first  syllable  of  Xirraplu)  is  long,  because  it  is 
formed  from  Aiirap^c*  Gloss.  529. 

34.  ^Attvcu,  pronuncio,  to  utter,  has  the  penult  common. 
It  is  short,  P.  V.  613.  Theb.  143.  Pers.  123.  Eqiiit.  1023. 
It  is  long,  Hec.  156.  and  Eur.  Suppl.  800.  Gloss.  613. 

35.  Words  compounded  with  ir\fi<raw^  as  olorpoirXi)^,  are 
all  oxyton,  except  v<nr\rtK'  Gloss.  702, 

36.  Xpf/Lcirrcc;,  prcpinquo^  to  approach.  The  most  ancient 
mode  of  writing  this  word  was  Xplfmo :  in  which  /ti  was 
afterwards  inserted  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Gloss.  738. 

37.  ISuAacu,  spolio^  to  plunder,  requires  an  accusative  of 
the  person,  and  an  accusative  or  genitive  (but  more  fre- 
quently  an  accusative)  of  the  thing.  Gloss.  786. 

38.  Xapiv  BeaOai^  TlOiaBaiy  and  even  Ouvaiy  signifies  to 
confer  a  favor,  Gloss.  807. 
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39.  "Airvpoc^  ardentissimus.  In  some  words  a  is  intensive^ 
and  is  said  by  grammarians  iirtramv  inXovv :  so  HaKpvroc 
for  wokvSaKpvToc^  in  Soph.  Traohin.  106.  Antig.  881, 
aSA(|»  v\y,  Homer,  II.  A.  135.  awvpog^  in  the  sense  offing 
iffnej  is  used,  Agam.  71.  GHoss.  905. 


PEB&B. 

1.  The  tragic  writers  made  the  first  syllable  of  4<toc  short ; 
but  in  c<7({06oc  they  necessarily  lengthened  the  iota,  in  order 
that  the  word  might  be  adapted  to  verse.  The  same  thing 
took  place  in  aOavaroc,  aica/LcaroC}  airapifivOo^.  They  said 
96)|^Ojoac,  d(nrcST}^o/ooc,  iXa^t)j3(iXoc,  and  the  like:  rather 
than  Oioi^opoCf  a<nriSo^(ijoocy  IXa^oj3oXoc,  for  the  same 
reason,  viz.  that  the  concurrence  of  four  or  more  short  syl- 
lables might  be  avoided.  (81.) 

2.  Kvaveov,  according  to  Bumey,  is  a  trisyllable :  but 
since  kiiai/oi;  is  the  name  of  a  metal,  Kvaviov  is  more  cor-^ 
rectly  written  Kvavovv^  Phrynichus,  Xpri  ovv  Xlyciv  x/ouvSy 
iipyvpa^  KuavS,  tov  * ArriKiZovTa. — Xpvaovg  XlyC  to  yap 
yp{)atoq  'lajcoi/,  i}aavTia}Q  kcX  apyvpov^,  xakKOvc^  KvavovCj 
Koi  ofioia.  The  first  syllable  of  Kvaviog  is  always  long  in 
Homer ;  as  also  in  Soph.  Antig.  966.  Eurip.  Androm.  856. 
1003,  Tro.  1094.  (83.) 

3.  An  inhabitant  of  Syria  was  called  Sv/ooc ;  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  of  Syros  (one  of  the  Cyclades),  Siipioc* 
(86). 

4.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  tragic  writers  used  the 
present  imperative  of  7(yvo/uai.  (176.) 

6.  As  often  as  troXvc  is  joined  with  an  epithet,  the  par- 
tide  kq)  intervenes,  though  it  adds  nothing  to  the  sense. 
This  remark  ia  true  of  all  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  (249*) 
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6.  The  luore  ancient  Attic  formfi  wore  iciXf ucr/ia,  jviof^^p 
ifKavtfT'O^i  rifiiKav<rTog^  KaraxiKT/xara^  KpovofJia  ;  in  the  TOOTQ 
modern,  the  sigma  was  dropped.  (403.) 

^.  Ai\pay  iiC)  is  the  more  ancient,  ilxjjog^  coc?  the  more 
modem  form.  (490.) 

8.  The  first  syllable  of  oiim)  is  sJiortj  Pers.  639.  Agam.  55. 
CE.  C.  1767.  Hec.  178.;  and  lonff,  Eumen.  841.  (E.G. 
304.  Hec.  174.  Vesp.  516.  (639.) 

9.  The  imperfect  of  airoWvfii  is  but  seldom  used  |>y  the 
tra^o  writers  :  Soph.  Electr.  1360.  aXX'  ifii  A6yoiq  airctiX- 
Xve.  CE.  B.  1454.  ly^  1^  liccd/oiv,  oi  u  a7rciiXXi;rt|v,  tfavo;* 
(658.) 

10.  From  ^au}  is  formed  wit^AcrKto^  as  from  Sau),  SiSatftcfo^ 

* 

from  ^4<i/)  jSi^aoKO),  which  should  be  replaced  in  Homer 
fp7  the.  anomalous  word  /Si/Saadcu.  But  the  ^olic  form 
iri^diffKai  is  more  frequently  found  in  Homer.  (663.) 

11.  ^106vci>,  not  fv0vy(i>,  is  the  more  ancient  Homerio 
and  ppetio  word;  for  the  Attics  used  ivOvvw,  €t/0tivoc9 
ivO^vti^  &c.,  only  in  political  affairs:  that  lObg  was  the 
fmcient  Attic  word  is  proved  by  the  compounds  IQurtvrig, 
ffii^iiXXoc,  iOaytvfig.  (779.) 

12.  The  Greeks  said  ^XafuvtScg  and  "Zaka/uvwiBecy  uot 
^aXci/LcivcS^ ;  as  also  XufxtovlBsg  and  Xcc/uoiviaSec ;  KptivlS^^ 
and  fc/OTjyiaSec*  (965.) 

13.  /A^vcoc,  opulentiLS^  wealthy :  the  more  common  form 
18  a^i>£«!c«     Crloss.  3. 

14.  nESo(m)3?7C9  terra  incedens,  walking  on  the  ground. 
This  word  frequently  occurs  in  Euripides.  Compounds  in 
arififjg  sometimes  have  a  passive  signification ;  as  i^Xiocrri- 
^^,  P.  V.  816,  aw^w,  Theb.  857.  Gloss.  132. 

15.  ^£v  v/jXvj  perns  te  srnii^  depend  on  you.  The  same 
^poeaning  obtains,  OS.  B.  314.  '£v  a6\  yap  hfiiv.     See  lAsfq 
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Aj.  Fl-  619.    Phoeniss.  1265.  Iph.  A.  1379.  Helen.  1441. 
Glosa.  177, 

Iftr  ikivadvovy  at:^r^a ;  Anglice,  a  poitrel  or  breost-baiK], 
^jd^ioh  performed  the  office  of  the  collar  with  m.  The  wqrd 
is  formed  from  XcTra^ay,  decortico,  to  strip  off  the  baz^. 
Photius  makes  Xlv^dvov  and  juaaxoXcar^p  the  same.  Gloss. 

17.  S^aSo^cu,  luctor^  to  struggle ;  properly  said  of  those 
who  {^e  in  the  agonies  of  death.  Gloss.  199. 

13*  J^avXo^  and  ^Xavpoc  are  used  in  the  same  sense ;  but 
^ffiX^Q  is  more  frequently  applied  to  persons,  and  fpXdupog 
\^  tAii\ff8.  Their  derivations  are  different.  That  is  pro* 
pp^ly  called  ^Xavpov  which  is  light,  and  of  no  weight* 
From  its  parent  word  ^Xlcu,  are  derived  ^Xe;//,  tpXiog,  ^Xe-* 
Soiv,  ^Xaoi,  <p\ly(»)9  ^XvdS,  ^XoipCy  <^\oi<rliog,  ^Xvoi,  ^Xvar 
pS^,  fKavpog ;  all  of  which  have  a  notion  of  lightness  and 
emptiness.  Gloss.  222. 

19.  ^ApL^v  is,  to  scrape  with  the  hand,  sc.  the  sand,  and 
tf>  mul^e  level,  from  a/ia :  hence  ifiavpov  is,  whatever  is 
)§?eH6d  with  the  ground.  Of  the  same  family  ave  ^/4a0oc> 
arena,  the  sand ;  and  ajiaO{fvo),  to  erase,  as  letters  written 
9;a  the  ^nd :  likewise  ajuoXoy,  plane,  and  afj,a\Sivto,  to  ren- 
der plane ;  and  all  of  them  perhaps  ought  to  be  aspirated. 
Gloss.  288. 

20.  The  ancients  only  used  the  plural  foxm  St/er/uai,  oc€am$, 
the  setting,  sc.  of  the  sun,  or  the  West.  On  the  contrarj', 
Z^aig  was.  always  piit  in  the  singular.  Gloss.  237. 

21.  The  particle  Sa  is  nothing  else  but  the  ^olic  form  of 
S(a,  which  has  an  intensive  force,  like  per  in  Latin.  Thus 
Alcseus  said  ^aSiiXov  for  ScaSijXoi; :  Sappho,  Z,at\iK(fafiav 
for  SecXc^ajKiiv.  Therefoi'o  we  find  Sa^coc,  Zafx^vijg,  SaTro- 
rriQj  Z^^yyfjgf  X4xf>^<^^^  ^aXP^oc*  Gloss.  321. 
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22.  *'£(i)c,  in  the  sense  of  donec^  until,  requires  the  aorist 
[indicative].  Sometimes,  but  seldom,  it  is  followed  by  the 
aorist  optative.  But  when  it  signifies  dum^  quamdiu, 
whilst,  as  long  as,  it  requires  the  present  or  imperfect. 
Gloss.  432. 

23.  'SofitZ^iv  signifies  to  believe  in  the  existence  of.  He 
who  behoved  in  the  gods  was  said  absolutely  0covc  vofitZuv 
or  riyf^icOai.  Gloss.  504, 

24.  nfjU7rpT}jU(,  incendo^  to  bum.  Perhaps  the  first  fi  was 
inserted  by  the  later  Greeks ;  and  the  ancients  wrote  wtwprifn 
and  7r(irXt))u(,  according  to  the  usual  form  of  verbs  in  fu. 
^Efiirlvprifii  occurs  in  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  v.  1.  as  also 
frequently  in  Herodotus, — ifAtrtnXiifii,  Homer,  11.  O.  311. 
Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the  syllable  any  objection.  See  EJr- 
furdt,  Soph.  OE.  R.  p.  414.  Gloss.  815. 

25.  In  the  tragic  writers  the  plural  of  Iwtrifuov  is  used, 
not  the  singular.  Gloss.  828. 

26.  From  the  ancient  word  vvvio^  the  first  syllable  of 
which  is  long  (and  its  perf.  pass,  frequently  occurs  in 
Homer),  is  formed  irivvaiccu,  in  the  same  way  that  yivwrnv 
is  formed  from  yvJjio.  Gloss.  835. 

27.  '^Avixofiai^  smtineo,  to  bear  or  endure,  is  joined  with 
a  participle.    See  Dr.  Monk's  Hipp.  354.  Gloss.  843. 

SEPTEM  CONTRA  THEBAS. 

1.  ^Eir),  in  the  sense  of  contra^  is  sometimes  used  with  a 
dative  case  by  ^Eschylus.  See  Sept.  Theb.  711.  Agam. 
60.  P.  V.  1124.  though  with  the  genitive  more  generally. 
V.  1. 

2.  The  article  is  frequently  used  for  the  relative :  rove 
for  ovg  Pers.  43.  rovirtp  for  ovir^p  ibid.  780.  toO^v  for  SOcv 
ibid.  780.  r^i;  for  ^y  Agam.  644.  &;c.  V.  37. 
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3.  The  tragic  writers  used  the  Doric  forms,  Kvvaydci 
Kvvayiw,  Kwayirrig,  \o\ayiTrig^  l/BSofiaylrtjc*  V.  42. 

4.  Brunck  and  Schutz  prefer  as  more  Attic  ttXcvjuoiv  in- 
stead of  irv€t/jU(i>v,  but  the  latter  is  the  more  recent  Attic 
form.  The  grammarians  indeed  side  with  Brunck,  but  then 
it  is  well  known  that  they  derived  their  rules  for  the  most 
part  from  ^lian,  Libanius,  Aristides,  and  other  sophists, 
sometimes  from  Lucian,  more  rarely  from  the  historians  or 
Plato,  and  very  seldom  indeed  from  the  scenic  poets.  V.  61. 

5.  The  Ionic  vi|6c  for  va&c  was  not  used  in  the  iambic 
senary.  V.  62. 

6.  Ej/xofiat  is  frequently  omitted  before  an  infinitive 
mood.  See  Sept.  Theb.  239.  Ghoeph.  304.  Eurip.  SuppL 
3.  V.  75. 

7.  Tt(o  has  the  first  syllable  conmion  in  Homer,  but  short 
in  iEschylus  and  Aristophanes.  The  first  syllable  of  rttrta 
is  always  long.  V.  77.  ^ 

8.  The,  first  syllable  of  "A prig  is  sometimes  long,  as  in  w. 
125.  336.  465. 

9.  Adjectives  compounded  of  nouns  in  oc  generally  retain 
the  termination  og  ;  thus  words  compounded  of  X6yogy  rp6' 
Xoc»  &o.  in  the  tragic  writers  never  end  in  ag ;  that  termi- 
nation being  more  modem  and  less  agreeable  to  analogy. 
V.  109. 

10.  Some  adjectives  have  the  three  terminations,  uog, 
10C9  iKogy  as  {Tnrccoc,  (thtioC)  ImriKog ;  SovXuog,  SoiXtog^ 
SovXiKog,  &c.  The  first  of  these  three  forms  is  used  only 
on  account  of  the  metre.  V.  116. 

11.  The  last  syllable  of  tror vm  is  always  short.  V.  141. 

12.  The  probable  orthography  of  x^oo  is  Kvoa.  From 
Kvlio  is  derived  Kvovg  and  Kv6a,  as  from  plto^  povg  and  p6a ; 

from  x^**'*  X®^^  *^^  X^*'*  ^*  ^'^^' 
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13.  M?)  goinetiraes  forms  a  crasis  with  cl  andilc*  V.  193. 

14.  The  tragic  writers  ilever  joiil  Si  and  te,  V.  212. 

15.  The  words  26  roi  are  faever  colietiiied  except  with 
the  indicative    V.  220.    . 

16.  OvTi  no  where  begins  a  sentence,  unless  fiti,  irov,  or 
TTwc  follows,  or  when  there  is  an  interi'ogatiori,  2lnd  thefa  k 
word  is  always  interposed  betweeii  theni.  th^  formula 
oXX'  o8n  is  frequent  at  the  head  of  a  sentence.  V.  22S. 

17.  Nvv  ift  always  an  enclitic  when  it  is  subjoiried  tb  thb 
paHicle  firi.     V.  228. 

18.  ^AvoXlyto  is  a  word  unheard  of  by  the  tragic  wntiirs. 
V.  259. 

19.  The  Attics  wrote  Sifiog  and  Spoc,  not  ti'ioc  and  S^bc, 
as  is  clear  from  the  compounds  SriiaXwrog^  aSpoc;  and  the 
\l3rb  Syooi.  AaVoc,  however,  is  the  |)i'opci'  ol-thHgraphy, 
when  it  Mgnifies  aOXiog.  V.  264. 

20.  NIac  is  a  monosyllable.  V.  316. 

21.  't2c,  in  the  sense  of  adeo  ut,  is  onlt  found  with  the 
infinitive.  V.  361. 

22.  'Ytt^/okottoc,  not  vTrlpKopLirogy  is  the  fotiii  iised  by  the 
iraglc  writers ;  for  there  is  no  passage  in  ihem  wHfefe  tH^ 
metre  requires  the  latter  form ;  some  where  it  rbjectd  it. 
A  later  age,  as  it  seems,  iniserted  the  ju.  V.  387. 

23.  "Avoia,  and  similar  compounds,  very  rarely  ptbduce 
the  last  syllable ;  in  -ffischylus  never.  V.  398. 

24.  *A  fxf\  Kpavoi  0t6g.  In  prayers  of  this  kind  the  aoHdt 
is  more  usual  than  the  present.  V.  422. 

25.  'hlc  in  the  tragic  writers  has  the  first  syllable  bom- 
ilion,  but  oftenor  sliort.  V.  489. 

26.  T(j»  is  never  put  for  rovre^i  with  a  substantive.  V.  505. 

27.  EWb  yap  is  scarcely  Greek.  Utindm  is  expressed 
by  ki  or  a  yap^  never  by  lWb  yap,  V.  563. 
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28.  ribXljuajOxoCy  not  IloXefiapxag.  That  the  Atticgtet* 
minated  compounds  of  this  kind  by  xog  may  be  inferred 
froni  the  circumstance  that  their  proper  names  were  "iTnrap- 
XOC9  Nlap^oc,  KXiapxog.  V.  828. 

29.  In  the  Attic  poets  probably  fxiXtoi  in  the  vocative  is 
always  a  dissyllable.  V.  945. 

30.  IJ^ayog  is  a  more  traffic  word  than  npayna.  GH.  2. 
81.  Words  compounded  of  p60oQ  were  favorites  with 

i&schylus,    as   TroXippoOog^  raxippoOog^   ivtppodog^  itXtp- 
pouoQy  iraXtppoOog^  &c.  61.  7t 

32.  From  oifioi  is  derived  oc/uc^oi,  as  from  pv,  fjiiZ^ ; 
from  (J,  wZ(o  ;  [from  at  dt^  aea^oi;  front  o?  oc,  oi^eti;  from 
IXcXev^  iXiXtZo) ;  from  ororoc,  ororCZu) ;  from  aS^  afio)  and 
ivriw ;  from  ^sD,  fpkvZto ;  from  jevoc,  cva^oi]*  OlfAiafyfj  is 
more  frequently  used  than  olpwypa.  Gl.  8. 

33.  When  'EXXc/iroi  signifies  defido^  dbtwn^  it  requires  a 
genitive  ;  when  it  signifies  omitt^,  it  is  followed  by  an  accu- 
sative. Gl.  10. 

34.  Uvpywfia  is  a  farii/icaiion,  or  a  collection  of  nifyyoi : 
just  as  x<<^r<t)]ua  and  rpix^po,  are  a  collection  of  x<i<roe  and 
fpiX^g.  Gl.  30. 

35.  liavwXidpog  has  both  an  active  and  a  passive  signifi- 
cation. Gl.  71. 

36.  The  tragic  writers  use  both  Xaoc  and  its  Attio  form 
Xiig.  Gl.  80. 

37.  ''Anax^Tog  is  used  but  rarely  for  Sfiaxog  and  ifiaxn' 
roc*  Gl.  85. 

38.  A{fKu6g^  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  is  derived  from  Xvicih 
dilucultMny  whence  the  Latin  Itix.  GL  134. 

39.  From  the  obsolete  verb  XfiKto  are  derived  the  perfect 
XAaica  and  the  second  aor.  ^okov.  Gl.  141. 

40.  'Bpt^u)  sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  an  active  signi- 
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fication,  ^'  to  load.^**    It  is  more  generally  used  intraiudtively, 
*' to  be  heavy."  Gl.  141. 

41 .  The  tragic  writers  frequently  used  nouns  in  ag^  as 
X(0ac,  a  heap  or  shower  of  stones ;  vi^ac^  a  shower  of  snow ; 
fvXXac,  a  heap  of  leaves,  &c.  Gl.  146. 

42.  ^rlyo)^  sustineo^  nan  admitto ;  is  properly  said  of  a 
ship  which  is  water-tight.  Gl.  202. 

43.  *£ici}Aoc  is  formed  from  the  obsolete  verb  Ikoi,  vcilo  : 
as  from  aiyw  or  9(701,  myiikog  ;  from  attrxiivwj  al(f)(yvnf 
\6g;    from   tn^i,    inlni\6g;    from  jSc/Saoi,   /3c^i}Xoc.    Gl. 
224. 

44.  Sa(v€(v  is  said  of  a  dog  who  wags  his  tail  and  fawns : 
thence,  to  flatter.  Gl.  379. 

45.  The  penult,  of  a\{fu>  is  short  in  Homer,  and  long  in 
other  Greek  poets.  In  the  Odyssey,  I.  398.  aXi/oiv  has  the 
penult  long,  which  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
passage  where  it  occurs  was  not  HomerX  though  it  is 
quoted  by  an  old  grammarian  in  Eustath.  II.  Z.  p.  654,  55. 
Gl.  387. 

46*  The  Greeks  used  9ayari}^/)oc,  XafiTraSii^opoc,  x^*'^* 
ti^SpoQf  and  the  like,  instead  of  Oavaro^opog^  &c.  to  avoid 
the  concurrence  of  four  short  syllables.  Gl.  415. 

47.  ^H  firiv,  certe^  is  a  formula  of  coniinnation,  used  in 
case  of  an  oath.  Gl.  527. 

48.  Words  ending  in  i?<Tr^c  are  very  rare.  Gl.  641. 

49.  Srtryoc,  odiumy  is  frequently  used  by  jJE^schylus,  but 
very  seldom  by  others.  Gl.  650. 

50.  Tpiu)  is  a  Doric  word,  very  seldom  used  by  the  tragic 
writers  except  in  tbe  aorist.  Gl.  790. 

51.  Words  compounded  of  icoroc  were  favorites  with 
iEschylus.  Gl.  804. 

62.  'OXoXvy/tioc  ifl  a/#//wffo  cry  or  shriek.  GL  825. 
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53.  ^A\aXaK(o  starictly  means,  to  raise  the  shout  of  tri- 
umph ;  sometimes  simply  ejulo.  Gl.  951, 

54.  'AScX^/oc  no  where  occurs  in  the  tragic  writers  ex- 
cept in  the  choral  odes.  Add.  537. 


AGAAIEMNON. 


1.  K\aiwf  Kalw^  &c.  were  the  more  ancient  Attic  forms ; 
for  which,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  iEJschylus,  icXaoj,  icaw, 
&c,  were  used.  V.  17, 

2.  '£aX(i>ica  and  ^Xwkq  are  both  found  in  the  best  Greek 
writers;  the  former  is  more  ancient;  the  latter,  more 
modem  Attic.  V.  29. 

3.  It  is  doubtful  whether  xpi/^a^  or  xplafxa,  is  the  better 
form.  From  j(plw  (the  first  syllable  being  always  long)  was 
deduced  xptardg^  as  from  \paofiat,  xpi)<n6g.  But  the  sub- 
stantive was  XP^jua ;  so  from  xpttMi,  x/^c/ia ;  from  icovfai, 
Kovl/Lca  ;  from  firivlw^  firivlfia.  V.  93. 

4.  Adjectives  compounded  of  the  dative  So/oi,  or  Sovpl^ 
retained  the  iota  in  composition,  as  Sojo/icrT)Toc,  SovpiaXwroQ, 
SoptXfiWTOQy  SovpiTrtrfiQ^  Soptfiavrjg,  SopiOfiparoQ,  Sopifiap' 
70c.  But  those  which  are  formed  from  the  accusative 
retain  the  v,  as  Sopv^opoc)  Sopvtraoog,  Sopv^6oQ,  SopvKpa' 
voc-  V.  115. 

5.  Diminutives  of  animals  terminate  in  iStuc.  V.  117. 

6.  ToiouTov  and  roaovrov  are  the  Attic  forms  of  the  neu- 
ter gender  ;  toiovto  and  togovto  the  Ionic.  V.  306. 

7.  The  Attics  said  StaKovuv  rather  than  SiriKovtXv.  V. 
310. 

8.  Ev  alfiuv  Ofovc,  and  6v<ytj3fiv  ug  O^ohg  differ:  the 
former  signifies,  duly  to  worship  the  gods ;  the  latter,  to 
conduct  oneself  piously  towards  the  gods:  the  latter  cannot 
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have  an  accusative  after  it  except  y^iii  a  prepoeition.  V. 
329. 

9.  The  Attics  used  aXicTKOfiai  in  the  present,  and  adopted 
the  other  tenses  from  aXoo;,  whence  iodflo  aroXooi.  Where- 
fore the  optative  should  be  written  aX(^riv,  as  fiu^tiVy  Si^nv, 
and  the  hke.  V.  331. 

10.  "Ottwc  Sv  does  not  precede  the  optative,  except  in  the 
sense  of  qUo  maanme  modo.  When  iirwq  signifies  uty  it  re  - 
quires  the  subjunctive  with,  or  the  optative  without  4v.  V. 

357. 

11.  "Hrot  is  not  used  by  the  tragic  writers  for  sane^  un- 
less followed  by  apa  or  av.  V.  462. 

12.  In  solemn  appeals,  such  as  Horn.  ll.  E.  116. 

£c  TTori  fjLOL  Koi  iraTpi  ^(Xa  f^poviovaa  7rapitm\q 
Ariit^  Iv  voXifit^y  vvv  avr  i/il  ^tXai,  ^A9^in}. 

El  TTorc  is  more  frequently  used  than  u  ttou.  V.  603, 

13.  Ap6aoi  icare^/^ica^ov,  tuirtSov  alvog 

Here  the  young  scholar  will  remark  that  the  masculine  par- 
ticiple TiO(vTig  agrees  with  the  feminine  noun  Sjp6ftoi, ;  of 
which  anomaly  perhaps  no  other  instance  can  be  found  in 
the  Attic  poets,  except  in  the  case  of  animals.  V.  544. 

14.  Ilcuc  ^v  with  the  optative  frequently  signifies  utinam 
in  Euripides,  much  more  rarely  in  the  other  tragic  writers, 
perhaps  never  in  iEschylus.  V.  606. 

15.  Vap  is  frequently  used  in  interrogative  sentences 
[and  may  bo  translated  by,  what  ?].  V.  613. 

16.  Ataiy  oTral,  and  vrraj,  occur  in  the  Greek  poets  for 
the  more  common  forms  &a,  ctto,  and  ivb.  V.  865. 

17.  8v/9a7oc  is  said  (/(a^^^rsim  even  in  the  feminine  gen- 
der :  Ovpata  of  a  thing  in  the  same  gender.  V.  1022. 
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18.  The  penult,  of  nXtidvu)  is  short ;  of  ttXiiOuvw,  long. 
V.  1341. 

19.  The  primary  meaning  of  ?(*:»?  was  probably  lUen^ss, 
niMiUtude:  whence  SficijXov,  a7h  hiutye ;  and  SUtiv,  for  Kara 
Sficnv,  imtar^  like.  Gl.  3. 

20.  Bowc  hfi  yXwaay  is  a  well-known  proverb,  and  said 
or  those  who  being  bribed  do  not  mention  those  things  they 
oiight  to  disclose,  and  then  applied  to  others  who  through 
fear  or  dread  of  punishmeht  dare  not  speak  but  freely.  The 
origin  of  the  proverb  may  probably  have  been  derived  IVoin 
the  custom  among  the  ancients  of  holding  in  their  mouth 
the  coins  which  they  received  from  the  sale  of  their  wares. 
A  similar  ^hra^e  occurs,  CE.  C.  1051^  )(pvaia  kA«c  tT*'*^ 
yXoicra^  ^I^qkbp.  61.  35. 

21.  According  as  fHehdship,  hospitality,  an  oath,  [sup- 
{)lication,]  companionship,  or  purification,  tvas  referred  to, 
Jupiter  was  invoked  by  the  title  of  0(X(oc»  Khtog  or  Itpla- 
nog,  SpicioC)  [tKlircoC)]  Irdi/oecoc*  or  KaOapmog.  Gl.  60. 

22.  Such  expressions  as  tori  S*  Sirti  vvv  t<nt^  are  used 
where  a  speaker  alludes  to  an  unpleasant  subject,  and  ihus 
briefly  -dismisses  it.  Gl.  66. 

23.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  poets,  when  they  made  use 
of  a  trope  somewhat  too  bold,  immediately  to  subjoin  the 
epithet  iii  order  to  limit  arid  define  its  meaning.  In  the 
P.  V.  828.  iEschylus  calls  Vpinrag,  Ztivog  Kvvag ;  but  ho 
Corrects  the  metaphor  in  some  degree  by  adding  iiKpayug^ 
"  dogs  indeed,  but  not  barking  dogs."'  Sept.  Theb.  64.  ho 
calls  an  army  Ki;/ia,  but  adds  xEpcriatov.  Ibid.  82.  dust  is 
called  a  messenger,  but  avavSog.  Ibid.  85 G.  he  calls 
Charon's  boat  Oewpt^a  ;  biit  immediately  adds  rav  aarifiii 
V<{XX(i>vi  to  distinguish  it  from  the  true  0€b)ptg.  Gl.  81. 

24.  The  origin  of  Irj,  ihotj  arid  idhiilar  exclamations,  is 
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not  to  be  sought  in  the  Greek  language,  but  in  that  of  the 
nation,  to  which  Greece  o\^e8  its  mythology,  sc.  the  Egyp- 
tian. Gl.  144. 

25.  Tlipt^  is  the  dative  of  the  obsolete  nipa^  vipac^,  irip^, 
wlpav ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  last  syllable  is  long. 
Gl.  183. 

26.  *AvSpbJVj  yvvaiKHwVy  [irapOtviov^]  &ic.  were  elliptic 
expressions  originally  for  avSpSxVy  yvvaiKCjVj  [wapOlvtov] 
(0aAa/Lcoc)  whence  the  genitive  came  into  use  for  the  nomi- 
native. Gl.  235. 

27.  The  participle  of  the  perfect  passive  is  frequently 
used  actively^  as  wttrvtrfAivo^,  yKiafiivocy  €^i7/oTra<r/LclvoC)  irc- 
fpayfiivogy  6KK€KO/uca/ievoc,  avaKEKOfAitrfiivog^  anoSeSnyfiivo^, 
&c.  Gl.  252, 

28.  "ApcoTov  was  the  first  meal  which  the  ancients  took  in 
the  morning,  and  generally  about  the  third  hour.  Phile- 
mon,  however,  asserts  that  the  meals  were  aKpanafia,  apw 
roi;,  iairipurpa,  and  StXirvov.  Gl.  322. 

29.  A'^xipoQf  ad  hastam  perthiens.  Similar  forms  are 
ixOipo^,  volvipog,  Sojc(/uoc,  iropTfipog^  rpo^ijUOCi  o/oirayi/Lcoc, 
MpiripoQ^  /uovcftoC)  irapafi6vifiog^  avvayiiyipof:,  aXKipp^^  koX- 
XifAo^t  KvSipog,  oi^Ac/uoC)  ao(S(/Lcoc.  Verbal  adjectives  in 
i/uoc  are  of  a  diiferent  class,  as  aXuxripo^y  and  have  a  cer- 
tain middle  signification  between  the  active  and  passive. 
Gl.  395.  and  Gl.  9. 

30.  'Pf/ti^a,  celeriier^  is  derived  from  plfiirTfo^  the  Ionic 
form  of  plTTTUf ;  whence  pifju^aXtog  and  pin^apfiaroq.  With 
the  same  variety,  the  lonians,  i.  e.  the  Hellenes,  said  xp^f 
HTcu  for  xpliTTWy  and  Xipxpopai  for  Xtji/^o/uoc  Gl.  897. 

31.  In  compounds  from  5/ooci  the  Ionic  form  ovpog  is  re- 
tained in  ^vvovpog^  axrovpoc,  wpoaovpog,  rt)Xot;jOoc>  which  is 
not  the  case  in  &fiopog*  Gl.  478. 
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32.  '^Avalvofiat,  to  deny,  is  joined  with  a  participle  of  the 
person  speaking.  Gl.  566. 

33.  Adjectives  masculine  are  sometimes  found  with  femi- 
nine substantives,  as  Tvxn  frwrfip,  x«V  irpdicnop^  ithOCI)  OAic- 
Twp.  Gl.  647. 

34.  nvc0Aoi;  is  a  word  only  used  by  the  poets.  GL  767. 

35.  It  is*  doubtful  whether  the  form  x^^^^  '^^  the'|>resent 
is  found  in  the  more  ancient  Greek  writers.  Gl.  893. 

36.  ^'  Solebant  veteres  ante  cibum  vtxfjaaOat  manus,  et 
post  cibum  airovl\pa<rOai^  teste  Polluce,  quem  Stanleius  advo- 
cavit.''  Gl.  1004. 

37.  '2f^ayuovj  the  vessel  which  received  the  blood  of  vie* 
tims.  [Victima  tamen,  Troad.  742.]  Gl.  1060. 

38.  Klkofiai^  though  frequent  in  Homer,  seldom  occurs 
in  the  tragic  writers.  Gl.  1088. 

39.  'EironTtuw,  inspector  is  a  word  frequently  used  by 
^schylus,  but  not  by  the  other  tragic  writers.  Its  proper 
idignification,  at  least  in  Attic  Greek,  is  to  behold  the  mys- 
teries. Gl.  1241. 

40.  Ev/tio/9i7C9  faciUsy  is  formed  from  an  old  word  fiapti, 
a  hand  ;  as  from  xci/o^  tix^pfic.  Gl.  1297* 

41.  n^orao/tiac,  vescor,  in  which  sense  it  is  ug^d  only  in  the 
aorist  and  joined  with  an  accusative  or  genitive.  The  sim- 
ple form  was  Tracu,  whence  warlfo,  and  paseo :  vavaaOai^ 
'cesci^  has  the  first  syllable  short ;  iraaaaOaij  possidere^  has 
the  first  syllable  lanff.  Gl.  1380. 

42.  *'£a>Cj  when  it  signifies  quamdiu^  and  is  joined  to  the 
perfect,  or  when  with  the  present  it  signifies  dum^  does  not 
take  the  particle  av  :  as  often  as  it  means  donec^  it  requires 
Sv  and  the  subjunctive  mood,  or  the  optative  without  av. 
Gl.  1410, 

43.  The  plural  number  [when  used  for  the  singular]  in^ 
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er^ases  tbp  ibrc^  of  the  sentence,  whether  it  he  sarcasm  or 
panegyric.  Gl.  1414. 

44.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  stoning  in  the  ancient 
writers ;  which  species  of  punishment  was  empIoye4  by  the 
people  when  excited  by  sudden  indignation,  because  atopes 
always  lay  at  hand.  Gl.  1606. 

45.  Moyiw  is  a^  Homeric  wor()t  less  frequently  used  by 
the  tragic  writers,  with  whom  the  more  common  WQ^  is 
yLo-X^u).  The  primitive  jroot  was  ftw  (wbepce  fjMveo,  by  an 
ipcrease  in  the  number  of  syllables,  i^nfl  the  insertion  of  the, 
digamma).     Hence  /Liof/>oc>  fjoophg^  mohilis,  (when^  ^^^M^i 

poc>  hx^^f^^R^^)^  ^97*c»  my^*  n^x^<^»  ^p-  ^^-  i^i^i. 

46.  Words  ending  in  (n|c  may  be  called  locah;  b»  Soi/ia- 
tItdc^  xui^iTti^i  cSpfrtiV)  l<nr«p(Tt|c,  &c«  ^1.  1640,  941*  47. 

choephoroe:*  ' 

1.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  thp  futiire  ftf  ^|<f(f9«ii 
occurs  at  all  in  the  Attic  poets.  V.  125. 

2.rOiri0^  /4199  with  the  future  indiq^tive  |^n4  W^th  the 
aorist  subjunctive,  ia  correct,  an4  therefore  ther^  can  be  no 
reason  why  bo|h  forms  shoul4  not  j^e  us§d  in  ^ha  ^apou)  nen- 
tenoe,  V.  260. 

3.  The  iEbrst  syllable  p|  ^Kio  is  qommpn  in  ^qhylm, 
after  the  exam{^e  pf  {{omer.  V •  3^0. 

4.  The  particles  ical  Si|  are  perhaps  never  joined  with  ^h^^ 
optative.  V.  567. 

5.  The  Greeks  said,  not  to^  &tva,  but  voXAa  koI  Sfifra. 
V.  578.  ■  .  .  '    /         '  """ 

6.  If  t/c  tti>  cryicaXfqracTo;  -(Agani.  $89.)  rl^  av^raSn^ 
irtOoiTo;  (Theb.  1068.)  r/c  Sv  iv^aiTo;  <Agam.  13:|2.>  &c^ 
bft  right,  t(c  Xfyoc;  canm>t  b^  correqt.  V.  68{i» 
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7.  A  aliart  vowel  before  a  mute  mth  a  liquid  may  be 
made  long  in  the  choral  metres.  V.  597. 

8*  EcKaaa  is  the  more  ancient,  ^icaaa  the  more  modern 
Attic  V.  623. 

9.  Eliv  aKoiu).  The  lengthening  of  a  short  syllable  in 
t^iis  place  caonpt  be  defended,  unless  perhaps  it  was  the 
usual  form  of  the  porters  answer  ;  €«v*  aicovdi.  V.  6^5. 

10.  When  any  one  to  a  question  niog  so  answers  as  to 
^pubt  of  the  question,  the  reply  is  made  by  Sttwc-  The 
same  rule  applies  to  t(c»  'toT,  and  the  like.  V.  755. 

11.  The  particles  aXX  Jj  are  used  at  the  head  of  inter- 
r(>gatiye  sentences.  V.  762. 

12.  The  tragic  writers  always  used  iruXij  in  the  plural. 

13.  ^(Xrar  AlylaOov  fiia.  This  is  the  only  instance  of 
the  circumlocution,  /3/a  nvog,  joined  with  an  adjective  mas- 
puliue.  [Most  probably  a  comma  should  be  placed  after 
^cXrar',  and  then  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  have  re<Joiuwe 
to.  the  crp(9jua  irgAg  to  pti^iaevo/icvov.  V.  880. 

14.  Ov  lAn  with  the  future  indicative  forbids^  with  iihe 
aonst  subjunctive  denies.  V,  B82. 

15.  The  Greeks  did  not  use  ainhv  {ov  ifiavrhv^  though 
they  said  auroic  for  'hfiac  avTo6g.  V.  1001. 

16.  Karlg^xo^ai  signifies  to  return,  as  an  exile,  into  his 
country.  Gl.  3. 

17.  The  ftreeks,  when  they  attained  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, used  t9  cut  off  their  hair,  and  consecrate  it  to  ApoUp 
Kovptnpofogy  and  to  rivers.  Theseus  commenced  the  cus- 
tom, for  he  oousecrated  to  Delian  Apollo  the  hair  -which  ho 
out  from  the  fore  part  of  his  head.  Gl,  6. 

18.  T«c  is  sometimes  used  for  nac  rig,  vmusquisque,  Gl.  63. 

19.  ^4^«^9  dictitoy  di£^rs  from  ^tyfi^,  as  ^^aKoi  from /Si^/ik, 
SiSpicKio  from  Sp9/tU9  yiyvwcKio  botxi  yywfu,  [xaicfii(M}{xx>^ 
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Xato,]  and  the  like.     The  termination  <ncai  denotes  repeti- 
tion of  the  action.  Gl.  87. 

2(y.  ToSa  in  the  plural  almost  always  is  put  for  a  single 
bow  in  the  tragic  writers.  Gl.  155. 

21.  "EiccT  sometimes  signifies,  apud  inferos.  GL  353. 

22.  j^schylus  was  partial  to  words  compounded  of  Kafivt^j 
as  SopiKfArJQy  avipoKiAY^^,  &c,  Gl.  359. 

23.  Feminine  nouns  ending  in  rpia  are  derived  from  mas- 
culines in  iiC)  a^  vokifiidtpia  from  iroXejuiariiC)  ayvprpia 
from  ayvprfigy  i^aiipvvrpia  from  t^aiipwrfic,  61.  418. 

24.  Xafpuv  is  construed  with  a  participle  of  the  verb  ex- 
pressive of  the  action  with  which  one  is  delighted.  Gl.  442. 

25.  OvOap,  uber,  peculiar  to  the  other  animals ;  /laoroc 
was  applied  to  women.  Gl.  526. 

26.  "OffXa  denotes  any  kind  of  instruments.  Gl.  537. 

27.  IloSaTroc,  cujas^  is  formed  from  the  ancient  pronoun 
iroc,  and  the  substantive  Sairog^  the  ground.  Gl.  567. 

28.  niofxai  is  the  ancient  future  for  irlaofiai  from  nlw. 
Aristophanes  has  Tr/erai,  the  first  syllable  being  long,  Eq. 
1286.  1398..  The  more  recent  form  is  movfiai.  Theocri- 
tus, vii.  69.  has  the  first  syllable  of  wlofiai  short.  Gl. 
570. 

29.  K/w,  vadoy  is  an  Homeric  word,  not  used  by  Sopho- 
cles or  Euripides  ;  and  from  it  is  derived  Kivlut.  Gl.  668. 

30.  ''Oma06iroQy  pedissequa^  for  oirittBoitovq,  as  acXAcfiroCy 
Oi8tiroc>  irouX6iroc,  for  afXXoTrouc*  OlHirovg,  iroXiiirovc*  Gl. 
701. 

31.  The  Attics  said  with  the  Dorics  Sci/^i;  and  irc^vyv  for 
Si)//^v  and  vuv^v :  but  this  did  not  extend  to  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  present  indicative  [probably  because 
there  would  have  been  a  confusion  between  the  indicatiy9 
and  subjunctive  moods].  Gl.  744;, 
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32.  "Avw,  perficwy  has  the  penult  long  in  the  present, 
and  short  in  the  second  ax)ri0t.  Gl.  786. 

33.  Avo^€/ooc,  tenebrieosus.  Except  Si;o^oc>  SvoiroXf^ai, 
and  Svbipy  no  Greek  word  begins  with  Si;.  Gl.  797. 

34.  Eustathius,  II.  A.  467.  44.  derives  iXtyx^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^ 
tyxog,  because  most  subjects  of  dispute  were  decided 
by  arms*  This  etymology  is  much  more  probable  than 
another  given  in  the  same  place,  ino  rov  Ik^v  ijxoC'  Eor 
fXcyxoCf  the  grasping  of  the  spear  to  decide  a  dispute,  was 
the  same  as  the  proof  by  battle  with  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  hence  it  signified  any  proof;  and,  by  an  easy  transition, 
it  denoted  argument,  reproof,  insult.  Gl.  838. 

35.  Of  words  ending  in  anpri^y  some  Iiave  a  passive  sig- 
nification, as  warpoarepiiQy  ofifiarotrnpfiCf  PiOfmpfjQf  lyXcocr- 
Ttf(iQ ;  and  some  an  active,  as  apytipoaxipriQ,  o/Lc/Ltaroorcp^C* 
<Eum-  933.)  ^Acoarf/a^  (OEd.  0.  314.)  Gl.  989.  and  247. 

36.  Names  of  winds  ending  in  (ac  are  formed  from  other 
names.  Gl.  1054. 


G   G 
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IV. 

Canons  and  B&marls 

In  the  Hippolyius  and  AkesHs  of  Profeaor  Manl^ 
from  the  Classical  Jounmly  vol.  37,  p.  124. 

1.  Khekfifiai  is  frequently  used  by  the  tragic  [and  other] 
writers  in  the  sense  of  ilfd.  Hipp.  2. 

2.  npicfiiiio  sometimes  signifies  irporifcaaj,  to  honar  or 
vespeot.  So  Choeph.  486.  rov8e  irpe<r/3€6<ra>  ro^ov.  Hipp,  5. 

8.  Offtflitfc  ivcucf  'Afia^ovoc  t6koc  :  this  pleonasm,  ^^leve 
in  prose  we  should  have  said  Bit^lbic  vat  ^AfAdKovoc  wcSq  m 
riKOQi  is  not  uneommon.  See  Dr.  Blomfield's  note  P.  Y, 
140.  Hipp.  10. 

4.  IlaiScv/ua,  as  also  Xdxivfxa^  fittnifia,  and  other  words 
of  the  same  class,  are  used  for  persons.  Moreover,  the 
plural  form  iraeSc^/mira  denotes  only  one  individual,  sc.  Hip- 
polytus,  as  in  Soph.  Philoct.  86.  thxvhp^ara^  one  cup,  Hec. 
269.  irpoai^ayfiaTa,  one  victim.  Hipp.  11. 

5.  noAoe  irpoK6\lm<i^  oit  rrovov  iroXXovfjLt  Sec.  UpOKoxpaa 
is  here  a  nominatives  pendens ;  of  which  soloecism,  or 
archaism,  instances  occur  in  ^sch.  Suppl.  455.  Ghoep.  518. 
P.  V.  209.  CE.  C.  1120.  Phoen.  290.  See  Kuster.  Aristoph. 
Plut.  277.  and  Gregor.  Corinth,  p.  33.  Hipp.  23. 

6.  TipoKAvrta)  signifies  to  advance ;  and  is  taken  metapho- 
rically from  those  who  cut  down  wood  and  other  obstacles 
in  a  road.  Hipp.  23. 

7.  The  future  of  atvloi  is  aiv^aoi  in  Homer,  and  alvtW 
in  the  tragic  writers.  Hipp.  37. 
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8.  "ApryAiv  rifiinf  9iav]  Not  Ociv,  as  Aldus  edited  and 
y alckoiaer  preferred :  ii  Oihg  ooours  frequently  in  the  tragic 
writers  in  ike  sense  of  a  goddess,  but  never  when  joined 
with  the  name  of  the  goddess,  as  here.  Hipp.  55. 

9.  '*A^i64o  sometimes  ocours  in  the  sense  of  audeo^  to  dare, 
as  in  Heracl.  950.  Pers.  335,  and  elsewhere.  Hipp.  74. 

10.  ^OffTic  in  the  singular  is  frequently  followed  by  and 
referred  to  a  plural.  See  Antig.  718.  720.  Androm.  180. 
Ran.  714.  Hec.  359,  360.  U.  P.  279.  Hipp.  78. 

11.  &av/xaZ(o  signifies  to  pay  homage  to,  or  honor.  Hipp. 
165. 

12.  IIoXXA  xutp9iv  ^paaat  denotes,  to  bid  good  bye  to ; 
to  quit ;  to  reject ;  to  discard.  See  Agam.  588.  Acham. 
860.  Hii^.  112^. 

13.  SiiYYvcuffnv  ix'^iv  signifies,  (1)  to  grant  pardon,  and 
(2)  to  receive  pardon  or  excuse.  The  former  sense  is  the 
more  frequent.  (1)  See  Eur.  Suppl.  252.  Orest.  653. 
Sofdi.  Electr.  400.  (2)  Phoen.  1009.  Soph.  Trach.  328; 
Hipp.  116. 

14.  The  penult  of  ^poc  is  gen^^ally  ikati  in  the  tvagic 
writers,  but  always  long  in  Homer.  JEatkyluB  has  it  imp, 
Ghoeph.  9.  ^apia  is  a  dactyl  in  Iph.  T.  115T.  Mid  Orest. 
1484.  Hii^.  125. 

15.  'AirXaicciv,  iwXuidaf  and  jiirXam^o,  should  be  always 
written  in  tragic  verse  without  /u,  as  is  manifested  from  the 
fact,  that  there  are  many  places  in  which  the  metre  rt^ 
fuir^iy  none  where  it  ryeeta  these  forms.  Hipp.  145. 

16.  The  penult  of  7<poc&Ct  ScfXncoc*  IicraioCf  &c.  is  some- 
times sh<»rt.  See  Gaisford'^s  Hephsest.  p.  216.  Hipp. 
170. 

17.  'Af>loiMi  in  Attic  Greek  reqmres  either  a  dative  or 
accusative  case ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  legi- 
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thnate  oongtniction.    Mcens,  p.  175.  says,  ''Hfn^/uc,  *Ar- 
riKwc'  Uptirl  fAOit  ^£XAi|vcicttic»  Koi  icoirJ^c-  Hipp.  184. 
:  IB.  The  active  voioe  of  <rvvavTto  is  someiiiiies  used  for 
the  middle.     See  Phoen.  714.  Heraol  811.  Pers.  888. 

19.  ^iXoc  in  the  poets  has  frequently  the  sense  of  c/txoc- 
Hipp.  199. 

20.  IlpoiroXoc  signifies  either  a  male  or  a  female  attend- 
ant ;  a/ti^ireXoc  only  a  fepnale  attendant.  See  £ustath.  U. 
r.  p.  394,  31  =  299,  1.  Hipp.  200. 

.  21.  Ilfe^c  ov  denotes  in*  almost  all  the  tragedies  of  Eu- 
ripides, utinam^  I  wish,  or,  oh  that !  but  much  mOM 
rarely  in  the  other  tragic  writers.  -  See  however  (£,  B.  765. 
Aj.  Fl.  388.  and  Philoct.  794.  Hipp,  208. 

22.  The  iota  at  the  end  of  the  dative  singular  is  very 
rarely  elided  by  the  tragic  writers  :  perhaps  there,  are  not 
more  than  six  instances  of  such  elision  in  all  the  remains  of 
Oreek  tragedy.  Hipp.  221.  * 

.   23.  The  last  syllable  of  icX^ruc  is  abort  in  the  tragic 
writers,  but  long  in  Homer.  Hipp.  227. 
:    24.  na/tKiic<{irrciv  ^plvag  signifies  to  pervert  the  under- 
standing;   but  7rapaK6wTHVj  as  also  wapairaUiVy    is  more 
frequently*  listed  in  a  neutral  seiise,  to  be  mad.         . 

25.  Mof  a  is  said  of  a  grandmother,  a  midwife,  a  nurse. 
The  last  se^lse  is  the  more  firequent  meaning  of  it.  Hipp .^43. 
'  26.  ''OjSvvaar,  though  used  in  Hipp.  247.  does  not  occur 
in  any  other  passage  in  the  Greek  tragedies. 

27.  The  last  syllable  of  Xfav,  ayav,  rrifMvi  and  <uav,  is 
always  long  in  the  Attic  poets.  Hipp.  264.  - 

.'  28.  'Opif  flip  .  .  .  aen^juh  S'  ivjuciA. '  The  enallage  or  change 
from  the  first  person  singular  to  that  of  the  plural, .  and 
versa  vice,  is  very  common  in  the  *Qte'ek  tragjedie^J  Hipp. 
268.  : 
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29.  The  neuter  plural  adjective  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  the  singular,  aanpLa  for  a^ti/uov,  ^vyyvfoora  (Hec.  1089. 
Phoen  1008.  Med.  491.  701.  &c.)  for  ^wryvwOToy.  Hipp. 
269. 

30.  "Aril  in  the  tragic  writers  is  said  of  any  calamity,  but 
especially  of  some  severe  dispensation  of  Providence.  Hipp. 
276. 

31.  The  prepositive  article,  i,  17,  ro,  followed  by  /ucv,  Si, 
yapi  is  frequently  used  by  the  tragic  writers  in  tiie  sense 
of  ouroc  and  Unvog.  Even. without  these  adjuncts,  the 
article,  though  less  frequently^  possesses  this  signification. 
Hipp.  280. 

32.  Both  the  forms  irAavoc  and  rrXdvii  occur  in  the 
tragic  writers.  In  iSschylus  the  feminine  form  generally, 
perhaps  invariablyi  is  found,  whereas  Euripides  always  uses 
irXavoc  :  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  latter 
form  prevailed  after  the  time  of  ^schylns.  Hipp.  283. 

S3.  Eliv  is  an  exclamation  employed  where  the  subject 
under  discussion  is  abandoned,  and  a  new  topic  of  conver- 
sation started.  Hipp.  297. 

34.  The  verbs  olSa,  ytyvioaKW^  fiavOavto,  ala9dvofiaiy  &c. 
and  their  compounds,  are  joined  to  participles  of  the  pre- 
sent, perfect,  and  future — seldom,  and  yet  sometimes,  to 
those  of  the  aorist :  as  tSivoiSa  <ro^oc  &v.  "laOt  Si;<nror/Lioc 
ytywc.  See  Trach.  741.  Soph.  Electr.  1200.  Hipp.  304. 

35.  The  tragic  writers  used  the  double  forms,  7inrioc  and 
Imrtio^i  SovXioQ  and  So6\uo^,  Baicx<oc  and  Bokxcioci  irap- 
Olviog  and  wapOivno^.  Hipp.  307.  1297. 

36.  "fipoc  and  yiXoc  are  the  iEk)lic  forms  of  the  words 
"E/ooic  and  7fXfi;c«  The  former  is  frequently  used  by  Homer, 
(but  only  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases),  and  by 
Euripides  five  times  ;  in  other  Attic  writers  it  is  doubtful 
whether  epoc  occurs  at  all.  Hipp.  337. 
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S7.  T{  waoxHiQ ;  is  an  interrogation  used  by  the  Attic 
writers  in  the  sense  of  the  English  exdamation#  foA^I  oill 
you  f  H^p.  340. 

38.  The  verb  avix^irOai  is  often  joined  to  a  participle,  as 
M^vilC  yAp»  olSa,  <rov  Kki^tv  avlSirac.  Pers.  685.  See  also 
Med.  38.  Aj.  Fl.  411.  Soph.  Electr.  1028.  and  VaM. 
Phoen.  550.  Hipp.  354. 

39.  ^AXX**  8|tt(k)c  are  words  frequently  em^oyed  by  Euri- 
pides at  the  end  of  an  iambic  senary,  and  often  ridiculed 
by  Aristophanes.  Hipp.  358. 

40.  The  Qreeks  said  wpiv  tn  Oavitv,  and  irpXp  &v  &b  9av^ 
but  not  irpiv  av  9i  Oavuv.  Hipp.  365. 

41.  In  Attic  Greek,  instead  of  the  dual  feminine,  the 
masculine  is  used,  especially  in  articles  and  participles^  See 
Horn.  U.  e.  455.  Hipp.  389. 

42.  The  particle  coc  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
preceding  an  (^tative  mood  signifies,  utinamj  I  wish,  or,  oh 
that!  See  II.  2.  107.  Hipp.  409. 

43.  ^avXoQf  |uaracoc»  6p^auoc»  vtippb^,  ytvvaio^f  Sdnno^^ 
/biAcocs  (ipix^og^  and  some  other  adjectives  are  declined, 
A  Kal  If  ^ai;Xoc,  &c. ;  and  also  ^vXog,  t|,  oy.  Phil.  437. 

44.  The  interposition  of  the  words  ttHc  Soretc ;  gives  ad* 
ditional  spirit  to  a  narrative.  See  Hec.^1150.  Ban.  53, 
Eccles.  399.  Hipp.  448. 

45.  'StTifyyuv  in  the  sense  of  acquiescinff^  is  frequently 
found — ^for  the  most  part  with  an  accusative,  sometimes 
with  a  dative  case.  Hipp.  460. 

46.  "Avdp&nroc  is  used  sometimes  to  denote  a  ttatnan. 
See  Theocr.  Adoniaz.  106.  and  Valckenaer's  note,  ffomo 
in  Latin  has  the  same  meaning.  Hipp.  474. 

47.  Examples  of  (1)  the  double  comparative,  such  as 
juaXXov  aXylwv,  and  (2)  of  the  double  superlative,  such  as 
lilyanov  cx^mttoc,  are  frequent  in  the  tragic  writers.    See 
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Heo.  881.  Sept.  Theb.  679^  Asoh.  Suppl.  287.  Med.  13S0. 
Aleest.  802.  Hipp.  487. 

48.  The  forms  licXyaa,  icXyScc,  icXp0/oov>  for  IxXciaai  icXii&vt 
Kku6povy  are  of  the  more  recent  Attic,  and  introduced  into 
the  writings  of  the  tragedians  by  grammarians.  £Upp.  500. 

40.  A  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  a  preposition,  preceding 
another  word  commencing  with  the  letters  ^/u,  remains 
short ;  but  if  that  other  word  begins  with  /3X,  the  diort 
vowel  is  made  long.  Hipp.  513. 

50.  The  prepositive  article  o,  -n^  ro^  is  frequently  put  fcMf 
the  rdative  6c»  n*  &)  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  three  tragedians.  Hipp.  527. 

51.  rioiXoc  was  said  by  the  Greeks  of  either  a  young  un- 
married man  or  woman.  [The  same  remark  applies  to 
(TKv/Lcvocy  fco^X^^'  ^^^  other  names  of  the  young  of  animals.] 
Hipp.  547. 

52.  The  participle  of  the  present  tense  [as  also  tJie  pre« 
sent  tense  itself]  denotes  the  attempt  to  effect  tJie  actioil 
contained  in  the  verb.  Hipp.  592. 

53.  In  solenm  adjurations  and  appeals,  such  as  S  it^q 
fn  yov&rwv^  the  pronoun  is  always  placed  between  the  pre- 
position and  the  noun  which  it  governs ;  and  the  verb  oH 
which  the  pronoun  depends,  ayro/uai,  iKvovfiaif  iKsrtifw^  or 
some  similar  word,  is  frequently  omitted.  Hipp.  603. 

54.  TaiiJ^poQ  seems  to  denote  any  relation  by  marriage ; 
but  in  the  tragic  writers  it  generaUy  signifies  a  sof^n^law. 
Hipp.  631. 

55.  When  the  Greeks  wished  to  express  any  thing  future, 
on  which  something  dse  was  contingent,  then  they  prefixed 
the  conjunctions,  ?ya,  wq,  oi^pa^  &c.  to  the  preterimperfect^ 
BotvstBi  or  preterpluperfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
just  as  the  case  required.    This  construction|.must  be  care* 
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fully  distinguished  from  the  usage  of  mc,  ha,  &c.  with  the 
subjunctive  and  optative  moods.  They  could  say,  xc^  itimSv- 
iro^ov  bv  vipav^ — %"*  i)(099i  lii^n  •  .  .  i.  e.  that  they  tMtf 
be  able  neither — .  They  could  say,  ovic  iiwv  irpooa-oXov 
iTfpqv^ — iv*  cxoccv  fifiTB  •  .  .  i.  e.  that  they  might  be  able 
neither — .  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say,  XP^^ 
Trpotnrokov  ov  irep^v — Iv*  cT^ov  fiftrt .  .  .  in  which  case  they 
Would  be  able  neither—.  See  OE.  B.  1386. 1391.  P.  V.  158. 
774.  OhoSph.  193.  Iph.  T.  354.  Pax.  135.  Ecoles.  161. 
Hipp.  643. 

56.  "Ec  Tf,  signifying  as  hng  a$^  is  construed  with  an  in- 
dicative, EC  re  av  with  Or  subjunctive  mookl.  Hipp.  655. 

57.  £2  av  no  where  occurs  in  the  same  member  of  a  sen* 
tence,  much  less  when  joined  to  the  indicative  mood.  Hipp. 
679. 

58.  IloXXa  irpaaaHv  is  said  of  one  who  meddles  wiUi 
things  not  concerning  him.  There  is  a  similar  fflgnification 
in  the  words  vokvrrpayinwvi  iroXvirpayfiovuv,  wokmrpayfiO" 
<Tvvri — TTtpiaaa  irpaaafiv.  Hipp.  785. 

59.  Oiwpoi  were  persons  who  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cles of  the  gods  on  any  private  or  public  affiurs.  Hipp. 
792. 

60.  UirOldjg  75/oac  is  a  periphrastic  expression  for  "  the 
aged  Pittheus.*"  In  designating  persons,  the  tragic  writers 
[and  poets  generally]  frequently  employ  circumlocutions ; 
and  those  chiefly  which  expressed  some  dignity  or  excel* 
lence,  moral  or  persomal.  Hipp.  794. 

61.  Those  who  received  favorable  responses  from  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  used  to  return  home  crowned  with  laurel. 
See  CE.  R.  82.  Hipp.  806. 

62.  Mak'fcTToc  is  used  by  the  poets  for  liiyinrog,  as  fiatr- 
<riav  is  for  futZwv.  Hipp.  820, 
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63^  —  0iXa  ri  cnpLtivai  viov^  these  eupleminMj  in  which 
KaKov  is  understood,  4ure  very  frequent  in  the  tragic  writers. 
Hipp.  860. 

64.  Sa(i;€cv  is  said  of  dogs,  who  wag  their  tails  when  they 
fown  on  men.  Hence  aaivuv  and  irpoaaatvuv  signify  to 
fawn  on,  to  please,  to  flatter.  Hipp.  866. 

65.  n/>oc  in  the  sense  of  besides^  with  rovroic  understood, 
occurs  frequently,  as  well  in  the  tragic  as  in  other  writers. 
See  Heracl.  642.  Phcen.  619.  890.  P.  V.  73.  Hden.  963. 
Hipp.  875. 

66.  ^AvrXiw  and  i^avrXiu  are  properly  said  of  exhausting 
by  means  of  an  ayrXoc  or  pump ;  and  metaphorically,  of 
completing  life.  In  the  same  sense  the  Latins  used  the 
derivative  exanilare.  Hipp.  902. 

67.  Noaffv,  in  the  tragic  writers,  is  frequently  said  of 
those  who  labor  under  any  evil,  misfortune,  or  danger,  [and 
may  be  rendered,  *'  to  be  distressed."*']  Hipp.  937. 

68.  KainiXfi/ai-  denotes,  to  be  an  innkeeper ;  and  thence, 
to  derive  gain  by  fraudulent  means.  See  Dr.  Blomf.  Sept. 
Theb.  551.  Hipp.  956,  7. 

69.  Ta  ^(krara  is  frequently  used  by  Euripides  to  desig- 
nate a  parent,  a  husband,  a  wife,  or  children ;  and  in  gene- 
ral may  be  translated,  the  dearest  objects  or  connexions. 
Hipp.  969. 

70.  The  Attics  form  the  crasis  of  o  ovroo  o  ow)f>,  6  avaJi^ 
b  ayifv,  i  aya9oQ,  b  Iripo^,  by  avrbg,  avfipf  ava^,  aywv, 
&c.  Hipp.  1005. 

71.  "AOiktoc  has  both  (1)  an  active  and  (2)  a  passive 
signification :  (1)  Not  touching.  See  CE.  C.  1521.  (so  also 
a^avcrroc,  CE.  B.  968.)  (2)  Not  to  be  touched ;  hallowed. 
See  Iph.  T.  709.  Agam.  380.  The  same  remark  will  ap- 
ply to  oKXavoroct  uarlvaKTO^.  Hipp.  1006. 
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72.  Oticfcii  oIkov  or  S4ftov  in  the  toagio  wiitefB  agalfte0| 
to  be  the  master  of  a  house  or  fiuniljr.  Hipp*  1014. 

73.  Xatptuv  is  said  of  one  who  is  exempt  from  punish* 
ment,  and  may  be  rendered,  mtk  impunity*  KX(k«^v  is  op- 
posed to  it,  and  may,  in  the  second  person,  be  rend^^,  to 
your  cost.  See  C£.  B.  363.  Antig.  7o9.  Med.  399.  Androm. 
756.  Hipp.  1098. 

74.  The  Attics  used  the  Doric  form  ipapiy  not  ipnp^ :  as 
also,  besides  the  instances  given  by  PcHrson,  Orest.  26.  (see 
Class.  Joum.  No.  lxi.  p.  137.)  they  said  OoKog^  and  its  c(mi- 
pounds;  7airovoc>  yairiT^Ci  ^airfSov,  y^opoc)  yawiota^, 
ydrofiog,  Kapavov  and  its  compounds.    Hipp.  1093. 

75.  The  futures  ^iv^ofAut  and  f€vKovfiai  were  both  used 
by  the  tragic  writers.  Hipp.  1096. 

76.  The  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  (&hp  is  very  oomuum 
with  the  Greek  writers,  and  especially  when  the  dative  <tf 
the  pronoun  avroc  is  added.  See  II.  6.  24.  A.  698»  Y«  481. 
Hipp.  1184. 

77.  The  iEolic  and  Doric  form  tkpv^Bw  (at  hp^Otiaap 
is  very  rarely  used  by  the  tragic  writers.  Hipp.  1242. 

78.  Xpti)v  in  the  sense  of  fate  or  necessity  is  indeclina- 
ble, and  always  requires  the  article  in  Euripides.  Hipp. 
1251. 

79.  The  erases  in  the  words  rj  nSivat  and*  fi^  ciSlvoc  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  tragic  writers ;  as  also  those  in  tj  ou, 
juLTj  oif :  the  erases  fifj  avro^^  Iph.  T.  1010.  riclx^^j  Soph. 
Trach.  84.  f)  tvyiveiav^  Eur.  Electr,  1104.  are  more  unu- 
sual. Hipp.  1331. 

80.  Xalpw  sometimes  takes  after  it  an  accusative  of  the 
thing  for  which  the  rejoicing  takes  place ;  tile  figure  is 
caUed  an  Oropism.  Hipp.  1335. 

81.  The  Greeks  frequently  used  the  aorist  vti  h 
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littie  differiiig  from  ihe  present,  as  clirov)  Med.  274.  {nrilwov, 
Eur.  Siq>pl.  1170.  Kon^icrcipa,  Iph.  A.  469.  tff^wKay  Me<L 
787.  inriiTTvaa,  Hipp.  610.  Hipp.  1403. 

82.  The  present  tenses,  Oiyyivuv,  ipvyyavuvf  ipvyya* 
VHVy  iay\avHv,  Xayxdvuv^  rvyxavtiVf  iuKvuv  (contracted 
from  BayKdvHv)y  Xapi^vuv,  ftapOavuv^  wvvOavecOai^  are  de- 
rived from  the  aorists  Oiyiey,  ijpvyktv,  ^iryciv,  icixtiv,  Xaxnv^ 
rv\uvf  ioKkiVf  Xafiiivt  fioBiiv,  wOlaOai,  by  the  insertion  of 
the  letters  v  or  fi.  To  these  may  be  added  avidvuv  from 
aiiiv,  Hipp.  1442. 

83.  Kal  never  forms  a  mrasts  with,  nor  suffers  elision 
before,  ^St|.  Hipp.  1445. 

84.  The  G-redra  had  four  forms  of  the  future  with  a  pas- 
sive signification,  (1)  ri/Lc4(ro/iiai,  (2)  /3(/3X^<jo/bia£,  (3)  j3Xn- 
tfifvofuu,  (4)  awuKKttYh^ofuu.  ThQ  4th  form  is  not  very 
frequent  among  the  toagic  writers.  To  the  1st.  form  the 
Attics  seem  to  have  been  partial :  the  following  occur  in  thi8 
Greek  tragedians :  Xl^o/biai,  r£/Lci|90fiai,  vtipfiaofAai^  KtipyKo" 
fiait  iXwaopuJU,  iaaofioit  fuafiffOfiuh  arvyijaoiAai,  SiiXoiao/xai, 
fiovXiiaofJuu,  iviKoftaif  o/o^ofcoit  SiSa^o/Ltoi,  imrdKofiat^  &e. 
Hipp.  1458. 

85.  ov  Sri  xoXwOii^].  Here  Ivixa  is  understood.  The 
cause  of  hatred  is  expressed  by  a  genitive  case  without  a 
preposition.  See  Orest.  741.  Here.  F.  528.  1114.  11.  A. 
429.  n.  320.  4>.  457.  Aldest.  5. 

86.  An  accusative  case  is  frequently  placed  in  opposition 
with  the  meaning  implied  in  the  preceding  sentence;  as 
Orcst.  1103.  *EXlvfiv  icravca/ucv,  Mii^Ati^i  Xini^v  wiKpiv, 
See  Phoen.  351.  Andi-om.  291.  Here.  F.  59.  355.  427. 
Alcest.  7. 

87.  The  prepositi<m  after  verbs  of  motion  to  is  frequently 
omitted.  Alcest  8. 
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88.  After  verbs  of  rescoing,  prohibitmg,  and  denying, 
the  negative  /un,  though  generally  expressed,  is  sometimes 
omitted ;  as  Sy  Bavtiy  ippvad/jitiv.  Alcest.  11. 

89.  The  plural  rifioi  is  used  in  the  sense  of  attribuieSj 
prerogatives.  Alcest.  30. 

90.  The  ancient  Greek  writers  never  joined  the  psMrtide 
av  to  the  indicative  raood  of  either  the  present  or  perfect. 
Alcest.  48. 

91.  'i^C)  in  the  sense  of  consecrated  or  sacred  to,  re- 
quires a  genitive  case.  Alcest.  75. 

92.  In  anapaestic  verse  the  penult  of  fiiXoBpov  is  oliyays 
short.  Alcest.  77. 

93.  The  interrogative  rroO^v  has  the  force  of  a  negative. 
Alcest.  95. 

94.  In  sentences  where  two  nouns  joined  by  a  copulative 
are  governed  by  the  same  preposition,  the  prepositi<m  is 
frequently  found  with  the  latter  noun. 

M  AXciiv  Si  vifiTniv  fx  OlSiirou  kKhvoq  yovog 
Mai/reTa  ae/Ltva,  Ao^iov  r  Itt**  i<r\ipag, 

Phoen.  290.  See  also  Heracl.  755.  (E.  R.  736.  761.  Soph. 
Electr.  780.  Sept.  Theb.  1034. 

95.  The  plural  forms  Kolpavoi^  avaxTk^^  /SaafXecc,  rvpav^ 
vof,  in  the  tragic  writers,  frequently  express  only  one  king, 
or  the  retinue  of  one  king,  Alcest.  132. 

96.  There  are  many  active  verbs  which  have  their  futures 
of  the  middle^  and  no  where  of  the  active  form^  at  least 
among  the  Attic  writers :  thus,  ajcovo;,  aiyw^  mwrtoj  ^8w^ 
fiow,  a/iapravti},  BvfiaKWy  iriirrw,  icXaoi,  wXliOj  irr^fts  have 
the  futures  aKOv<TOfiai,  aiyfiaofiai,  mtaw^aopiai,  ^(rofiai,  /3oii- 
tyoptai,  afxapriiaofiaij  Savoy fiai,  introvpaif  icXot/ao/uot,  irXevvo* 
^ac,  vviv9opai,  Alcest.  158. 
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97.  OS  never  forms  a  crasis  with  ou^rore  so  as  to  make 
ovwore.  Aleest.  199. 

98.  In  the  choral  odes  the  sigma  is  sometimes  doubled  ; 
as,  Med.  832.  o^vorcra/ili/av,  Eur.  Siippl.  58.  uaoroi/,  Pers. 
559.  fiapidt<r<n,  GB.  R.  1100.  6/)«<F(jc/3ara,  Trach.  636.  /ilcr- 
aav,  Aj.  Fl.  185.  T6mov,  390.  iXtatraCj  Philoct.  1163.  «£- 
Xaaaov.  Sophocles  uses  the  form  fihuog  twice  in  the  iambic 
senary;  viz.  Antig.  1223.  1236.  Aleest.  234. 

99.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Attic  writers  ever 
used  p(Z(o  in  the  present  tense.  Aleest.  272. 

100.  ToXfifv  and  the  aorist  rX^voi  signify,  to  endure,  in 
spite  of  (1)  danger^  i.  e.  to  have  courage ;  (2)  shame^  i.  e. 
to  have  the  impudence ;  (3)  prid$^  i.  e.  to  deign,  condescend, 
submit;  (4)  pain  of  mindy  i.  e.  to  prevail  on  oneself;  (5) 
piiyi  i.  e.  to  have  the  cruelty.  Aleest.  285.  The  uses  of 
pasmm  are  siniilar. 

101.  *OSe  ivtip,  for  iydf,  is  a  well-known  formula.  The 
feminine  form  {Se  and  {&  yvvii,  for  iyif^  occurs  also  in 
Agam.  1447.  and  Trach.  305.  Aleest.  341. 

102.  The  tragic  writers  were  partial  to  the  use  of  vnnraai 
for  children.  See  Androm.  442.  Iph.  A.  1248.  Heracl. 
240.  Here.  F.  224.  982.  Aloeet.  414. 

'   103.  ^Awuwtiv  with  an  accusative  signifies,  to  renoimce ; 
mth  a  dative,  to  fail  or  faint.  Aleest.  503. 

•  104.  With  verbs  of  moticHi,^  the  Greeks  joined  a  future 
participle  denoting  the  object.  Aleest.  520. 

-    105.  The  tragic  writers  allowed  the  omission  of  the  aug- 
ment in  the  choral  odes.  Aleest.  599. 

106.  Al9fip  iS' found  both  in  the  mascidine  and  feminine 
gender.  Aleest.  610. 

*  107.  The  penult,  of  ^Olvto  and.^0avai  is  kmff  in  Homer, 
but  always  short  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aleest.  638. 
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108.  The  ingie  writeni  were  partial  to  compounda,  mt^ 
as  acSo^/dbiVy  aXicf^/doiv,  inSiip6^p(M)v^  &c.  Alceat.  678* 

109.  Oeoc  ia  frequently  wd  of  the  ttm,  and  geneiv^y 
without  the  article.  See  Great.  1023.  Eur.  Suppl  208.  Med. 
353.  Alcest.  738. 

110.  The  chorus  very  rarely  quita  the  stq^  after  its  first 
entrance  till  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy.  A  few  instances 
however  occur  where  it  does.  Alcest.  762.  Aj.  Fl.  8H.  and 
Eumen.  Alcest.  762. 

111.  The  form  olSaC)  for  the  dmunon  oIoAi,  is  not  very 
frequent.  Alcest.  796. 

112.  ''AWa  aov  th  fiii  fpiwu.  This  construction  is  ex- 
pressive of  indignation  or  admiration.  See  Nub.  818. 
Avos  5.  Ran.  741.  Alcest.  848. 

113.  The  following  are  instances  of  verbs  traaslttve 
governing  a  genitive  case,  fxlpo^  ri  being  understood :  Aie. 
861.  Hec.  614.  Herod,  iii.  11.  Aloest.  861. 

114.  T(ov  {fwi  yofac,  not  yaiuv:  the  aecusative  in  such 
expressions  is  then  only  used,  when  motion  is  denoted. 
Alcest.  921. 

11&  Several  aetive  verbs  are  used  in  a  middle  sense,  the 
personal  pronoun  being  understood;  as  phlmi,  Gyd.  165. 
ac|o6vrovra,  Phoen.  113S.  KpiwriwirtVp  Soph.  £1.  S26.  roX- 
Aoiis  (E.  R.  153.  Korhx^v,  (E.  R.  782.  Alcest.  922. 

116.  The  Greeks  said  viicfv  fiixtiv,  vucfv  iy&va^  vuefv 
aiBXov.  Alcest.  1048. 

117;  £1  yap  firequently  occur  in  an  optative  signification ; 
but  in  this  usage  there  is  a  difference  between  the  indica- 
tive and  optative  moods.  EI  yip  tlxov  means,  oh  that  I 
had  !  d  yap  Ix^c/ui,  oh  that  I  may  have  !  Alcest.  1091. 

118.  The  quantity  of  the  enclitic  wv  is  sometimes  long 
and  sometimes  short  both  in  the  tragic  and  comio  writom. 
Alcest.  1096. 
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119.  The  iota  at  the  end  of  the  dative  singular  is  some* 
times,  though  seldom,  elided  by  the  Attic  poets.  Alcest. 
1137. 

120.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  attribute  heavy 
reverses  of  fortune  to  the  envy  of  the  gods.  See  Pers.  367. 
Orest.  963.  Eur.  Suppl  347.  Iph.  A.  1049.  Herod,  iii.  40. 
Alcest.  1164. 
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V. 

Canons  and  Remaris 
CoUeciedfrom  Elmnley^  Parson^  Dawes^  MaUkioB^  Major ^  4r. 

1.  TlaTpi\ia  Ktn  fitirpi^ta  irlijuaO'  aVa0£C* 

H.  Stephens  doubts  how  the  a  in  aVa0ec  can  be  length* 
ened.  It  is  made  long  in  this  plaee  on  account  of  the  crasis 
of  two  short  vowels,  a  and  c,  coalescing  into  one  long  a ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  a  in  rajua,  for  ra  ifia^  in  uKtav 
for  alicfrir,  &c.  &c.  is  lengthened.  Elmsley  in  (Edip.  Col. 
V.  1195. 

2.  When  the  article  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  first  syllable  of  that  word  ia 
not  elided,  but  coalesces  by  crasis  into  one  syllable  with  the 
article.  Thus,  for  rou  I/lcov,  rovfiov  should  bo  written,  and 
not  Tov  '^fiov.  So  also  we  should  write  ra^tvpfinaTay  toviti- 
(JuroC)  TQfjia,  rijud^y  rtifiavrovy  not  ra  ^Sct;/>i}fcara,  rov  ^irioi^* 
Toc,  TO  'fca,  ri^  ''fcio,  rg  ^[lavTov,  In  every  crasis  of  two 
syllables,  the  iota  of  the  former  syllable  is  elided ;  thus  rfiv 
and  ra/oa,  for  roc  ov  and  roc  apa.  So  also,  for  oc  ijiot  and 
al  Ifiaif  not  oi  ^/lcoc  and  at  ''julqi^  but  ovfxoi  and  a/xai  should  be 
written.     Elmsley  Pr«efat.  in  (Edip.  Tyr.  10-11. 

3.  Nothing  is  more  rare  among  the  Attic  poets  than  the 
elision  of  the  vowel  e  before  Sv ;  iypayp^  av  scripsissem  is 
found  more  than  ten  times  as  often  as  iypayfj'  av  scripsisset. 
Ehn.  Med.  416. 

4.  The  diphthong  cannot  be  elided  in  roc,  but  it  renders 
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the  vowel  long  by  crasis ;  as,  ^Ytroorlvoi  /Jvr*  av  6  OpavlrriQ 
Xic&c*    Thifl  occurs  especially  in  rot  apa  and  roi  av. 

5.  The  Attics,  according  to  Person,  do  not  omit  the 
augment.  In  the  melic  portions,  however,  according  to 
Monk,  the  augment  may  be  omitted.  The  following  rules 
on  this  point  are  given  by  Hermann  in  his  Prsefat.  ad 
Bacch.  pp.  50-55. 

(1).  A  verb  of  consequence,  in  which  the  addition  of  the 
augment  makes  an  anapeest,  placed  in  the  beginning  of  a 
verse,  requires  the  augment  added :  as,  lylvovro  AfiSq.  Oect- 
rtoSi  r/occc  wapOivou 

(2).  A  verb  of  consequence,  in  which  the  addition  of  the 
augment  does  not  make  an  anapeest,  placed  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  a  verse,  may  be  without  the  augment :  as  a(yii<fi 
S*  aiOfip' 

(3).  The  same  kind  of  verb,  if  it  be^ns  a  sentence,  may 
want  the  augment  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  t  as,  yv^Avovvro  Si 
wXiupai  awapayfioti:. 

(4).  A  verb  of  less  consequence,  whether  the  addition  of 
the  augment  makes  an  anapcest  or  not,  placed  In  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verse,  if  it  is  extended  beyond  the  first  foot,  wants 
the  augment :  as,  7oaro*  OwvK^v. 

(5)  The  same  kind  of  verb,  if  it  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  first  foot,  as  it  would  be  inharmonioufi  without  the  aug* 
ment,  is  either  avoided,  or  changed  with  another  form. 

6.  When  the  first  part  of  a  sentence  designates,  not 
what  has  been  done,  but  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  parti- 
cles tva,  a»c9  &wu)Cy  take  after  them  the  indicative,  provided 
the  discourse  be  concerning  a  thing  present  or  past ;  for 
concerning  a  future  event  the  subjunctive  or  optative  is 
used.    Ehnsley  in  (Edlp.  Tyr.  v.  1389. 

7.  Person  has  remarked  that  the  tragic  writers  have  not 

H   H 
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tmiTenHvQy  observed  Dawes^  well-known  rule,  v}x.  ^*  that  the  ' 
optative  with  the  particles  (oc,  7vo,  8irei>C)  ifpo^  fi^,  is  sub- 
joined only  to  verbs  of  a  past  signification ;  the  subjunctive 
only  to  verbs  of  a  present  or  future  signification.^  Some- 
times indeed,  though  a  verb  of  the  past  time  precedes,  yet 
the  efibct,  which  was  aimed  at,  is  either  present  ox  future ; 
and  therefore  the  subjunctive  is  demanded.  Monk.  HippoL 
ISM. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  the  optative  in  certain  combina- 
tions ui  put  after  verbs  of  the  present  time,  e.  g.  ^en  the 
present  (hidorieum)  is  put  for  the  aorist,  as  in  the  Latin 
also,  the  conj.  imperf.  follows  the  present.  Matth.  Gr.  Or. 
S.  518. 

8.  Oh  yitvklq^  with  a  note  of  interrogation,  is  the  same  um 
fdvt ;  will y(m not  stay?  that  is,  stay ;  ov  fifjfiivH^j  mUyou 
no^  nai  siayf  L  e.  mil  you  not  yo  away  S  same  as  fin  fdvt* 
Ov  f£^  fiiv^g  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  oi  /tc^  /ttciv^ ; 
the  former  is  the  same  as  /Ltn  fxive^  the  latter  the  same  as  e« 
/Mfvfic*    Elmsley  in  Med.  v.  112Q. 

9.  Dawes  says  that  the  particles  ov  fii$  are  CQipurtnied 
either  with  the  future  indicative,  or  with  the  aeoond  aorist 
subjunctive.  Elmsley  says,  that  they  may  also  be  con- 
gtrued  with  the  first  aorist  subjunctive.  Ov  /u^  with  the 
future  belongs  tq  one  who  forbids,  with  the  subjunctive  to 
one  who  denies.  Thus,  ov  fin  ypa^pnc  is  equivalent  to  /ci) 
7/>a^f,  but  ov  firi  ypi^^  to  ov  7/>a^ccc*  Ov  f£i|  is  construed 
with  the  future  indicative  either  of  the  active  or  middle 
form.    Elmsley  m  CEdip.  Col.  w.  1 77. 1024. 

10.  The  tragic  writers  frequently  join  icpiv  with  the  sub-^ 
junctive,  omitting  fiv,  which  is  always  required  in  £BMniliar 
discourse.  This  is  Porson'^s  observation.  They  do  not 
however  use  the  subjunctive,  unless  the  significaticm  <^  d^*- 
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ing,  or  of  prphibitmg,  be  in  the  form^  n^efnb^p.  Th^  9iW^ 
rule  holds  with  regard  to  the  opta^tive.  It  p^ay  b^  re- 
marked, that  the  infinitive  is  frequently  us^4  fPF  the  SHb- 
jiinotive,  though  the  subjunotive  is  ney^r  x^^d  for  the  in(i^i- 
tive.     Elmsley  in  Med.  v.  221. 

11.  After  an  oath,  such  as,  vH  A/cii  vi  ^^^  ^^  |<^  A^f^n 
oifuii,  Afa,  vH  TOP  'AiroXXoi,  &c.  th^  pi^rticl^  Yf  pever  fipUovf s, 
unless  after  the  interposition  of  another  wofd.  Pocso^. 
Adversaria,  p.  33, 

12.  It  was  usual  for  the  Greeks,  in  an  Q4th,  to  ipsfirt  % 
ymtd  between  the  preposition  and  its  cas^.  Tl^^s  jph^rip.  in 
Hippol.  V.  605. 

Mai  irp&c  <fi  r$«  «9c  8f &qc  ivm>\iyov. 
And  Virgil,  imitating  them.  ^n.  4.  314«  P^egoloA  hcf^" 
moi.    Elmsley  ad  CE2d.  Ool.  Addend,  p.  361. 

13.  When  a  second  person  confi^ips  or  corrects  t^e  senti* 
ment  of  a  former,  the  particle  71  follows  aft^r  ^^  A^pthfir 
word  being  sometimes  interposed,  and  sometimes  npt.  Po|r- 
son.  Orest.  1234. 

14.  The  conjunctions  ifoi  apd  ii  4p  i^Pt  oqcur  in  tl^e  s(ime 
member  of  a  sentence,  in  thd  wt^rs  of  the  ^r^fiQ  age. 
Person,  ad  Orest.  614. 

15.  The  Attics  never  coi\)oin  7I  rff  ti  71,  71  /lc^m,  qXXa 
fiUv.  Povson.  ad  Med.  863. 

1 6.  In  tragic  iambics,  the  sepon4  syllable  of  a  tribracbi 
or  of  a  dactyl,  ought  not  to  be  either  a  mpqosyllaltlp^  ^hich 
is  incapable  of  beginning  a  verse,  such  as  iv,  yip,  Bh  ]iiu, 
T9f  rcC)  or  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.    Elmsley. 

1 7.  Sophocles  alone  shortened  the  second  syllable  in  ni^7v 
and  vficv.  That  he  did  forty-two  times  in  the  diverbial 
parts  of  all  his  plays.  It  is  found  long  in  seyen  verses, 
w*bieh  Person  thinks  require  to  be  corrected.    Elmsley 
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thinks  it  occurred  by  chance  rather  than  by  design,  that  he 
00  seldom  lengthened  the  last  syllable,  Euripides  never 
shortened  the  last  syllable  of  these  pronouns.  When  it  is 
shortened,  they  may  be  written  either  JS/bicv,  vfccv,  or  nfdv^ 
vfi\v ;  the  latter  form  is  preferred  by  Brunck,  and  the  more 
modem  editors.    Elmsley.  Prsef.  ad  (Ed.  Tyr.  p.  10. 

18.  The  verbs  arroXaiit^j  uKoito,  ^StOj  &c.  &c.  want  the 
first  future  active,  but  have  the  first  future  middle ;  on  the 
contrary  they  want  the  first  aorist  middle,  and  have  ihe  first 
aorist  active.    Dawes. 

19.  The  verb  ^iccii  signifies,  not  vmioj  but  venij  or  adsum, 
Dawes. 

20.  The  middle  verb  XtmuOai  does  not  admit  an  accusa- 
tive after  it.  Dawes. 

21.  There  is  no  second  future  active  or  middle  in  Oreek< 
T{nr(M)  and  rimoini  are  the  second  aorist  subjunctive  and 
optative ;  ruirovjuai  is  not  to  be  found.  The  difference  of 
the  Ionic  and  Doric  futures  has  occasioned  the  mistake. 
The  Ionic  futures  terminate  the  active  form  in  aata,  €96i,  cw, 
i<ra;,  and  ocroi,  and  the  middle  in  aero/Ltac,  €<rofiai,  co/Liac,  icro- 
/uac  and  oaojuai ;  as,  IXaercii,  ayiovlfrofiaiy  &c.  which  forms 
are  adapted  to  dactylic  verse,  which  the  lonians  prefen^ : 
the  Attics,  after  a  short  syllable,  in  place  of  a<rb},  ccrco,  (w 
and  o(T(Oj  write  w ;  for  acTOfiac,  w^iai ;  for  €<ro/Lca(,  cojucu  ;  for 
oifOfiai,  ovfiat ;  for  taio,  iw ;  and  for  taofiaij  cov/lccu  ;  as  iXH, 
aywviovfiaL ;  which  forms  are  adapted  to  iambics  and  tro- 
chaics,  which  the  Attics  preferred :  after  a  long  syllable  no 
change  was  made ;  thus  yopraauj,  a/D7ra(T0]ua(,  &c.  &c.  are 
common  to  both.     Dawes. 

22.  <^vXa(r<r(i;,  in  the  active  voice,  signifies  servare^  eusto* 
dire ;  in  the  middle,  cavere.    Dawes. 

23.  The  verbs  ovraZto  and  jSaXAcii  are  more  frequently 
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joined  with  only  one  accusative  of  the  person ;  as  also  the 
verb  aKlofiai ;  sometimes  with  two  accusatives,  one  of  the 
person,  the  other  of  the  word  tXxog ;  but  never  with  the 
dative.     II.  E.  361.     Dawes. 

24.  The  verb  apiaraio^  with  all  its  family,  always  makes 
long  the  first  syllable.     Dawes. 

25.  In  forming  patronymics,  the  termination  oc  or  ov  of 
the  genitive  is  changed,  after  a  short  syllable,  into  cSyic> 
after  a  long  into  laSijc-     Dawes. 

26.  Neither  Xc^ttccv,  nor  kXifTrecv,  in  the  Attic  writers, 
signifies  to  he  deficient ;  but  eXXcfirciv.    Dawes. 

27.  Not  the  active  verb  aTroSiSJvai,  but  the  middle  oiroSi- 
Z6fr9ai^  signifies  to  sell.     Dawes. 

28.  Not  the  active  verb  tvptiv^  but  the  middle  ivpivBai^ 
denotes  what  is  expressed  by  the  Latin  nanciscij  tuUpiaci. 
Dawes. 

29.  The  first  aorist  active  or  middle  of  the  verb  kvpltrKot  is 
not  in  use.     Dawes. 

30.  The  Attics  express  the  Latin  qmdlihet  by  irav,  not 
by  TO  irSv.    Dawes.  v 

31.  ^£icicaX€Ti;  signifies  ^iH>car0 ;  licicoXfcflrOai,  ad-^e-ew>eare. 
Dawes. 

32.  It  was  not  lawful  for  the  Attic  poets  to  elide  any 
diphthong,  or  to  use  the  verb  cSov  without  an  augment,  or 
to  employ  the  verb  l<r€rai  at  all.     Dawes. 

33.  The  Attics  used  no  future  active  of  the  verb  6fiwfu ; 
they  used  the  middle  ifiovfAai.    Dawes. 

34.  Though  ntvofiai  in  Homer,  sometimes  signifies  j^arar^, 
in  the  Attic  writers  it  never  signifies  any  thing  but  jpafip^ 
rem  esse ;  nor  does  it  ever  govern  the  accusative.     Dawes. 

35.  The  Attic  writers  never  used  Si;(u,  always  Svo.  Dawes. 
86.  The  pronoun  6Se  is  generally  used  on  the  appearance 
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of  a  hew  eharacter  on  the  stage,  and  faaa  the  foroo  of  6&  or 

Stvpo.    Elmslej. 

37.  When  ^id,  c7cv,  fa,  and  similar  interjections,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  verse,  I  put  a  full  stop  after  them ;  when 
they  form  part  of  the  verse,  a  smaller  one  or  nono  at  all. 
Person. 

38.  The  vowel  in  in  niBver  sufibrt  elision  in  the  oomio 
writers.    Person. 

39.  £i8pc  comes  from  tiSta  tideOj  clS^c  fn>m  Mitt  $c%o. 
Major. 

40.  Instead  of  the  adjectives  beitig  considered,  as  in  other 
languages,  as  epithets  of  the  substantives,  aiid  piii  id  the 
same  case  with  them,  in  Greek  the  siibstahtive  is  often  con- 
sidered as  the  whole,  iihd  the  adjective  as  the  part ;  and 
then  th^  substantive  is  put  in  the  genitive.  This  adjective 
has  the  gender  of  the  substantive.  The  cases  are  very  com- 
inbh  in  Whibh  the  substantive  is  put  uith  the  adjective  in 
the  plural ;  as,  afniyapra  kqkmv,  oi  xpti^ToX  rwv  avdpAwbiv* 
Matthias. 

41.  The  particles  koI  firiv  are  of  constant  occurrenoe  in 
ilnnotihbing  the  (entrance  of  a  new  character ;  j^artieiilarly  in 
connexion  with  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speaker :  add 
are  usually  pUt  in  the  mouth  of  the  chorus.    Major; 

4i.  The  inli)erative  is  used  not  unfrequently  by  the  Attic 
poets,  in  a  dependent  proposition  after  dlaS*  8 ;  as^  6Xtr9*  ov^ 
8  8)e>39oi^  ;  the  phrase  seems  to  have  arieen  from  a  transpo- 
sition, for  SpafTov,  o7<r0^  8;     Matth. 

43.  Adjectives  which  have  an  active  sense,  and  atia  mostly 
derived  from  verbs  active,  or  correspond  to  them,  express 
their  i'elation  to  an  object,  which  with  the  verbs  would  be 
in  the  accusative,  by  the  genitive ;  w^  icopSiac  S^jKrifpiay 
(Srbct/ecb  fiiv  kapitav)  that  afflict  the  heart*     Matth. 
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44.  T&v  r(9i;)|icorci)t;  fiXic-  Hec  278.  Daweft  has  re- 
marked that  aA(c  is  never  construed  with  a  genitive  iii 
Homer. 

45.  The  Greek  term  ^iXonatpig  was  nearly  synonymous 
with  0cXoiroXic>  signifying  merely  attachment  to  a  paiiicU- 
lar  commonwealth,  or  more  frequently  only  to  a  party  in 
that  commonwealth ;  to  express  the  more  liberal  patrtotisiii, 
extending  to  the  whole  nation,  the  Greeks  used  the  term 
fiXIXXfiv*     Mitford. 

46.  When  the  Greeks  express  a  person  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, they  return  as  sooH  as  possible  to  the  person  itself ;  thus 
Homer  sajrs  fitti  'HpaKktithh  3<nrep.     Person. 

47.  Avtog  without  the  article  does  not  mean  ideMy  but 
ipse ;  Stephens  cited  wiftog^  but  I  have  edited  auroc  ftom 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Dawes,  and  fro^i  analogy.     Person. 

48.  A  negative  frequently  usurps  the  place  of  an  interro- 
gative ;  as  in  Hec.  296.  leev  frequently  precedes  an  interro- 
gation.   Person. 

49.  The  relative  is  frequently  in  the  singular,  when  the 
antecedent  is  in  the  plural.  This  takes  place  when  it  re- 
fers not  so  much  to  a  detenninate  person  or  thing,  as  to  all 
of  the  species  to  which  the  preceding  substantive  belongs, 
or  when  a  word  of  general  import,  as  irSc)  precedes.  Hence 
also,  in  this  case,  ooric,  or  8g  &v  is  commonly  put.  Vide 
II.  n.  621.  Hec.  359,     Matth. 

50.  The  future  for  the  conjunctive  is  the  regular  con- 
struction after  iirwg^  which  indeed  takes  the  present,  the 
aor.  1 .  pass,  and  aor.  2.  in  the  conjunctive,  but  instead  of 
the  aor.  1.  act.  and  mid.  requires  the  future,  and  this, 
whether  it  be  governed  by  a  verb  preceding,  or  that  2po, 
^w^  is  omitted.  In  the  passages  where  the  aor.  1.  conj. 
still  iremaihs  alter  Unw^j  one  or  other  of  the  MSS.,  or  edi* 
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tionsf,  generally  has  the  future*    But  Svwq  av,  that^  takes 
the  conj.  and  aor.  1.  act.    Matth. 

51.  Elfu  and  its  compounds  have  always  a  future  signifi- 
cation, not  only  in  the  Attic  writers,  but  also  in  Homer.  IL 
A.  169.     Dawes. 

52.  In  Greek,  the  plural  is  often  used  for  the  singular, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis,  as  in  the  Hoc.  403. 
roKcvffcv,  the  mother.     Matth. 

53.  When  any  one  wishes  to  dissuade  another  from  any 
thing  by  entreaties,  firi  ai  yi  is  very  commonly  used  with  the 
omission  of  the  verb  preceding.    Hec.  408.    Matth. 

54.  The  Greeks  always  said  xalpw^  and  not  xatpofioi. 
Hence  \alQonai.  for  yalpio  is  a  solecism,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Datism^  from  Datis,  the  Persian  general,  who, 
on  the  reduction  of  Naxos,  made  use  of  the  following  line  : 
*Q,g  nSofiai,  Kol  rtprrofiai,  Koi  \alpoiiai,.     Person. 

55.  Avit)  has  the  first  syllable  conmion  in  Homer ;  long 
in  the  tragic  writers.  The  first  syllable  of  KoK&g  is  long  in 
Homer,  common  in  Hesiod  and  Theocritus,  and  short  in 
the  tragic  writers.     Major. 

56.  If  a  woman,  speaking  of  herself,  uses  the  plural  num- 
ber, she  also  uses  the  masculine  gender ;  if  she  uses  the 
masculine  gender,  she  also  uses  the  plural  number.    Dawes. 

57.  The  use  of  the  article  for  the  relative  is  frequent  in 
Homer,  and  in  Ionic  and  Doric  writers ;  of  Attic  writers 
the  tragedians  only  use  it  in  this  sense,  not  the  comic  and 
prose  authors ;  and  these  only  in  the  neuter  and  oblique 
cases.     Matth. 

58.  Nouns  masculine  in  tav  make  feminines  in  aiva ;  as, 
BtgmwVf  Otpairaiva.     Major. 

59.  The  first  aorist  in  Greek,  and  the  perfect  in  Latin, 
frequently  have  the  force  of  BoleQ.  Hec,  596^  Hor.  Od,  1. 
34.    Major. 
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60.  The  word  irlirXoc  is  applicable  both  to  the  t/iarcoy, 
the  outer  loose  and  flowing  garment ;  and  to  the  x^'t^V)  the 
inner  and  close-fitting  vest:  but  more  peculiarly  to  the 
former,  which  the  Lacedsemonian  vil'gins  alone  wore.  See 
Virg.  ^n.  1.  315.  In  the  festival  of  the  UavaOfivaia^  the 
sacred  wiirXog  was  carried  to  the  citadel,  and  put  upon  Mi- 
nervals  statue.  This  ttIttXoc  was  woven  by  a  select  number 
of  virgins  called  '^Epyaarucai^  from  ^/>70v,  work.  On  it  were 
described  the  achievements  of  Miner^'a.  Jupiter  also,  and 
the  heroes,  who  were  famous  for  valiant  exploits,  had  their 
effigies  in  it ;  whence  men  of  true  courage  are  said  to  be 
aKiOi  wlvXovy  i.  e.  worthy  to  be  pourtrayed  in  Minerva'^s 
sacred  garment.    Potter. 

61.  In  prohibitions  with  /u^,  or  an  adj.  or  adv.  com- 
pounded with  jut),  the  aor.  is  put  in  the  conjunctive,  and  not 
the  present.  Hec.  959.    Matth. 

62.  For  €cc,  when  it  expresses  a  proper  motion,  wg  is 
often  put,  generally  mih  living  objects,  seldom  with  inani- 
mate things.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  ikic  and  €ic  being  often  joined.     Matth. 

63.  In  negative  propositions,  the  conj.  is  used  after  fifj  or 
ov  firi  for  the  future,  but  only  the  conj.  aor.  1.  pas.  or  aor. 
2.  act.  and  mid.;  instead  of  the  aor.  1.  act.  the  future  is 
used.  Matth. 

64.  fi  and  fiti  before  ou  always  form  a  crasis  in  iambic 
verse*    Major. 

65.  The  Attics  frequently  add  yt  after  icol  firiv,  ov  fifjv, 
Kctroij  etc.,  but  with  something  intervening.    Person. 

66.  The  Attics  sometimes  use  firrino  for  fc^irore,  by  the 
figure  Xcr<{n}c.  Ka\  and  Bi  cannot  stand  in  the  same  clause 
of  a  sentence.    Poison. 
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VI. 

A  BkeUh  of  ike  Principal  Uioga  of  the  Middk  Voice  of  He 
Chreek  verh^  token  iU  iiffnificdtion  U  eirietfy  t^ierved. 


QDI   toNlS  DlYIOITi    &BNlS  tXKJEt. 

The  first  four  may  be  called  usaged  of  rejflfMve :  iha  fifth 
the  usage  of  reciprocal  signification. 

1.  Where  A  does  the  act  on  himself,  or  on  what  belongs 
to  himself,  t.  e.  is  the  object  of  his  own  actioti. 

1.  'ATTi/Y^aTo,  he  hanged  himself ^ 

2.  ''OifiufZiv  S'  o  ylpu)Vy  Ki^aXHv  S"  fiyc  ictf^aro  x^p^^f^- 

Iliad.  X.  SS. 

II.  Where  A  does  the  act  on  some  other  object  M,  rela- 
tively to  himself  (in  the  sense  of  the  dative  case  put  acquisi- 
tively), and  not  for  another  person,  B. 

1.  A  Kartarpl'^aTO  rov  M^Sov. 

Ife  inade  the  Persian  subject^  or  subdued  him^  to  himset/i 
A  Karlorpvl;t  rov  M^Sov  rtf  B.  res  prorsuB  alia* 

2.  To  this  usage  belongs  the  following : 

Koiv^  awuxra/itvoi  rbv  BapPapov.  Thucyd.  1. 18,  et  similia. 

III.  Where  A  gets  an  act  done  for  himself,  or  for  those 
belonging  him  by  B. 

1.  Of  Chryses  it  is  said,  \va6pLivoQ  di^arpa^  to  get  his 
daughter  released  by  Agamemnon^  oh  the  payfkeni  of  a  fan* 
som^  that  is,  briefly,  to  ransom  his  daughter. 
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Whereas  of  Agamemnon  it  is  said,  068"  iirlXvm  OdyarpiBi^ 
sc.  rtf  Xp^tnf.    He  did  not  prani  the  release,  he  did  hot  re- 
lease  her. 

So  too  Chrysesto  the  Greeks,  flacSa  S*  ifioi  Xiaain  ^tXiiv. 

To  this  head  may  be  appended,  SiSiKaaOai  t6v  vlov^  to  get 

imie  son  instructed.    Emipides  has  said,  with  a  double 

idiom,  Medea,  v.  297*  iracSac  ifipiftoC^Q  ixStSacricfffOiii  <ro^o6c. 

2.  Haviitiio^  to  give  a  loan^  to  lendj  as  A  to  B. 

AavilKoiuLi^  to  get  a  han^  to  borrow^  as  A  from  B. 
So  too  in  the  epigram,  XP^^^^^  having  leni ;  xpYl^aftevor. 
having  borrowed. 

^Avtpa  TiQ  Xiwoyviov  inrip  vtuTOio  Xirravyfig 
^Ryi^  ir^Sac  'xp^<mty  Sfifiara  xpii^a^cvoc* 
Again  xp^^^h  ^o  ^^^  ^  response;  ;(p^(rhff9fa^  to  $eek  a 
rey^onse^  to  consult  an  oracle. 

IV,  Where,  in  such  verbs  as  icoirrofiai,  lugeOy  at^ofiaty 
rfXXojuoi,  &c.  the  direct  action  is  done  by  A  on  himself; 
but  an  accusative  or  other  case  follows  of  B^  whom  that 
action  fSarther  regards. 

!•        •••••••     fcirfp  av  airrhv 

Sfi/oivrttc  ra\kQ  n  kiviCy  k.  r.  X.     Iliad.  F*  25. 
Although  fleet  dogs  stir  themselves  in  pursuit  of  him. 
•     ••••••     Aiiavivoio  TiO^va^ 

SfSc  •     .    •  Z.  133.    •     •  res  prorsus  alia. 
Againy 

np&rai  Tov  y"  iXox^Q  ti  ^(Xi|  ical  irdrria  finrnip 
TMlaOnv.    Q.  710.  11. 
Tore  their  hair  in  mourning  over  him. 
But  Hupofiai  is  diiiferently  used.     Bion  has  KVpAjxnoi  x^^" 
fac  in^  'A8ci5w&,  UofAScuViv. 
To  tfab  dass  belong  ^vXitt^  and  ^vXartt^oi. 
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And  00  too  the  following : 

^Oc  ilirtjjVi  ov  iracSoc  o/ol^aro  il>a(Sifiot**EKTU)py 
Stretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  his  son. 
Thus  far  the  reflexive  uses :  now  the  reciprocal  use. 

V.  Where  the  action  is  reciprocal  betwixt  two  persons, 
or  parties,  and  A  does  to  B  what  B  does  to  A. 

As  in  verbs  of  contract^  quarrel^  toary  reconciliation^  and 
the  like : 

^EtjQ  av  SiakvatoiiiOa  rhv  iroXc/iov*  Demosth.  Philip.  A. 
§•  6. — Till  we  shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  which 
we  are  engaged  with  Philip^  by  treaty  miUually  agreed 
upon. 

In  a  very  different  sense,  as  follows,  is  Stakvaai  used : 
Ilapiivti  Si  ('AXictjSiaSi^c)  Koi  riS  Tiaaaipipvy  firj  ayav  lircfyca- 
Oai  Tov  vSkipLov  iiakvaai*    Thucyd.  vm.  §.  46. — To  be  in  no 
hurry  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the  two  conflicting 
parties  in  Greece. 

Bemark. — Though  on  some  occasions  the  active  voice  is 
used  where  the  middle  would  be  proper,  that  is,  where  the 
act  is  denoted  without  relation  to  the  agent,  though  there 
does  exist  a  middle  verb  so  to  denote  it,  yet  where  the  two 
voices  exist  in  actual  use,  the  middle  denoting  the  action 
relatively  to  the  agent,  as  in  No.  II.,  is  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
in  pure  Attic  used  to  denote  the  action  when  it  regards 
another  person.  E.  g.  'laravai  rpoiratov  may  be  said  of  an 
army  who  erect  their  own  trophy  ;  for  it  is  true,  as  far  it 
goes — ^they  do  erect  a  trophy.  But  iarfiaaTo  rpovaiov  can^ 
not  be  said  of  him  who  erected  a  trophy  for  others,  but 
loTiiaiv  only. — Mus.  Crit.  No.  1.  pp.  102—104. 

VI.  Verbum  rvnrofiai  videtur  ex  tribus  elementis  confla- 
tum  eam  primitus  habuisse  naturam,  quam  lingua  AngUcana 
«io  effert  simplioiter,  I  strike  me;  deinde  in  eum   usum 
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abiifle,  ut  mgnificaret,  I  qet  a  blow,  {.  e.  not  give  onb  ;  de« 
nique  sumpsisse  vim  pure  paflsivam. 

Hanc  conjecturam  confirmat  Latins  linguse  ratio;  qiue 
apud  poetas  certe  verba  paasiva  cum  vooibus  vi  mediA  prse- 
ditiB  passim  permutat. 

^n.  I.  587.  scindity  se^    n.  39,  sdndUur : 
u.  401.  canduntur,   ix.  39,  condunty  se: 
—  707.  impanere,     fa.  e.    imponey  te^  &e. 
Okugow  Greek  Grammar^  p.  59,  4th  Ed.  1834.  J.  T. 
Bumouf  in  fais  excellent  French  Ghrammar  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  at  p.  268,  has  this  very  appropriate  observation : 

£n  Fran9ais  meme,  nous  voyons  le  verbe  r^fl^chi  employ^ 
dans  le  sens  passif :  ^^  Les  histoires  ne  ee  linmi  plus.^  Bos* 
susr,  that  is,  noUl  not  he  read. 

VII.  While  the  middle  verbs,  of  irocbi  and  rlOniiiy  for  in- 
stance, 'are  requisite,  to  indicate  the  taking  or  eonridering 
of  any  object  in  such  or  such  a  light,  &c. ;  some  other  verbs, 
such  as  aywy  XajujSavai,  in  the  active  form  so  called,  are 
found  with  a  similar  acceptation* 
Iph.  Aul.  607. 

"OpviOa  filv  roS^  aimov  irMoifiiOaf  k*  r.  X. 
We  take  this  as  an  aueptcums  omen^  ^e. 
Phcen,  872.     ^Oia>vov  lOifiiiv  KoXKlvtKa  aa  art^ti. 
I  consider  as  a  good  augury  the  victorious  garland  you  idear*  ' 
Antigone,  34.     t6  irpayii  ayuv  \ovx  wc  vap^  ovSli/. 
Thucyd.  B.  §.  42.    rriv  rwv  Ivavrtwv  Tifiwptav  iroOuvari^ 
pay  avrdv  Xa/3<(vrcc. — Having  regarded  the  humbling  of  their 
adversaries  as  a  far  more  desirable  ohjecty  S^c. 

VIIL  It  is  a  distinction  well  deserving  of  remark,  that 
while  several  verbs  in  cii  are  used  of  matter  and  actions  con« 
nected  with  it,  those  in  o^ai  have  the  province  of  mind  and 
its  concerns  instead. 
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7bu9  II.  A.  607^  9-    S^^Mo— ^'H^ioroc  wol^^^v 
But  Thucyd.  B.  §§.  42,  4. 

he  thought  of  delaying  or  eluding  the  danger. 

So  too,  11.  A.  433. 

Itrrta  fxiy  crrf<X(ivro,  9l<rav  S*  iv  vqt  /itXaTvp. 
Prom.  y.  247.     Oi^nro^c  S*  Ip  ofvr^  vpoM^voc* 

IX.  1.  ^he  t^naes  (q^ppafontly,  or^inta  viy  whatever  that 
be)  pfiost  decidedly  paasive  iq  uae,  are  the  two  aodata  and 
twp  futqreB  paseiye  so  called. 

2.  WW^  tb^  9n^'  future  middle  frequently  oeoura  (jt  is 
ip^ell  known)  lyith  a  passive  use^  the  firs^  aorist  noddle  on  the 
other  hand  hardly  ever  seems  to  lose  Hs  proper  aooeptation. 

Thus,  Xl^tc,  thou  shalt  be  reciomd ;  but  never  ^p!iafi^p^ 
lipofruhd^  nor  jypa^iirQ,  it  tpas  witkn. 

3«  The  idea  of  a  preterite  middle  with  a  Pf/kame  aignifi- 
oatiop  is  now  rejected  (Qlaagow  Cfreek  Grammar,  p.  65) ; 
and  the  ^eparat^  form  when  it  does  ei^ist,  is  more  aptly  de« 
signated  second  preterite  or  falso-medium. 

When  the  tense  of  any  verb  is  wanted  to  expreea  tliat 
notion,  the  preterperfect  passive  is  adopted^  de  p^sond ; 
while  its  commo|i  use  prevails  more,  de  rf. 

II.  A.  238|  9.    «    •    .    .    $iKa<^4^oi«  pT  r<  0^((rrac 

ir/9ec  4<^^  ilpiat^i. 

4*  248.         |fv0a  re  vgic 

fifiilar'  ivvpvjf4V0i.  i.  e.  f}pi;qrai  =  iSfipvtai. 

%.  Verbs  in  the  pi^ive  voice  when  indici^ting  the  aSeo« 
tions  of  mind^  or  the  facts  of  motion^  ar^  frequently  so  used 
without  any  reference  to  external  cause,  or  ag^nt  whatso- 
ever ;  that  is,  are  not  meapt  to  signify  any  thing  nbout 
action,  or  the  modu^  operandi,  but  the  efiffKit  p?  sti^te  pnly, 
as  it  regards  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
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Thus,  U.  A.  531.  lirf  &c  ^ovkkioavrt  Sttrfiayiv* 

Hecuba,  1090.  iroT  rpavtofiai ;  irol  iropivOCt ; 
Medea,  1241.    /iijS'  avafAvriadfg  riKVwv. 

In  other  words,  then,  the  passive  form  on  occasions  like 
these  is  employed,  when  the  middle  voice  might  naturally 
else  be  expected.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  best  account 
we  can  give  of  this  matter  in  particular. 

But  upon  the  whole,  may  we  not  generaUy  remark,  that 
the  ways  in  which  things  take  place,  and  the  relations  to 
one  another,  in  which  they  require  to  be  spoken  of,  seem  to 
defy  definition  or  number ;  while  the  voices  of  the  verb 
(essential  as  that  is  to  discourse),  even  in  Oreek  amount  to 
three  at  the  most?  No  wonder  it  should  happen,  that 
words,  only  in  a  loose  manner,  often  very  rudely,  hint,  that 
some  connexion  exists  betwixt  certain  ideas,  without  any 
pretence  to  mark  the  precise  mode  of  it.  The  occasion  is 
individual :  the  forms  of  language  are  universal.  And  yet 
to  the  context  with  its  circumstances  rightly  apprehended 
and  to  the  vis-directrix  of  common  sense,  the  rest  of  the 
operation  may  very  safely  be  left. 
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VII. 

On  the  Greek  Dtaleete^ 
From  the  Clamcal  J<mmal^  vol.  17»  p.  84. 


Tbb  Grecian  dialects  are,  strictly  speaking,  three : 

(1),  The  lonicy  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Attioa, 
Achaia,  and  Ionia.  [The  Athenians  and  Achaians  are 
called  by  Homer  ^laovcc*  'laoycc  is  applied  to  the  Athe* 
nians  by  ^schylus.] 

(2).  The  DoriCy  spoken  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Greece,  particularly  those  in  Peloponnesus.^ 

(3).  The  jEoKc,  which  was  the  oldest,  (and  similar  to  the 
Doric),  spoken  by  the  Thessalians  and  Boeotians,  who  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Peloponesus. 

(1).  The  Ionic  was  carried  into  Asia  by  Neleus,  the  son 
of  Godrus — ^was  there  spoken  in  its  original  form — but  in 
Attica  changed  into  a  more  refined  and  elegant  state,  called 
the  Attic — which,  in  fact,  is  nothing  but  contracted  Ionic* 

The  Attic  is  divided  into  three  classes : 


The  Old. 
Under  this, 
Thucydides, 
^schylus, 
Sophocles, 
Euripides, 


The  Middle. 
Aristophanes, 
Plato, 


The  New. 
Xenophon, 
Menander, 
Philemon, 
Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, 
iBschinesy 
and  the  other  orators. 
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The  tragedians  used  an  older  cast  of  language  than  was 
employed  by  the  Attics  in  their  common  writings.  Hence 
we  find  the  Ionic  forms,  fiovvoQy  ^civocy  Sou/oi,  OSXvfiiroC) 
&c.  iEschylus,  of  the  three  tragedians,  has  the  most  of 
these  forms ;  Euripides,  the  fewest.  More  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  the  choruses  than  in  the  dialogue. 

The  Attic,  as  we  have  said  above,  is  a  contracted  kind 
of  Ionic ;  because  the  lonians  delighted  in  the  dactylic  or 
heroic  measure,  while  the  Attics  were  more  partial  to  the 
iambic  and  trochaic. 

Ionic.  Attie. 

fcaXl(rai  koKH 

ofiiao/iai  S/iovjuat 

ipiio  ipd 

KOflt<r(0  KOfXllo 

In  these  cases  v^-  (ip^fo)  is  cut  down  into  the  ^-  Qp^)* 
But,  when  the  antepenult  is  long  by  position,  the  Attics 
retain  the  Ionic  form.  So  both  Attics  and  Ionics  say  x^P* 
raao^,  acSlaofioc,  &c.  because  it  suits  either  the  w-^  or  -v, 
or  — w"^^  or  ^^-. 

Ionic.  Attic, 

-aaofiai  -oijuai 

'6<rojiaL  'ovjxai 

KoXaaofxai  KoXioficu 

N.  B.  A  short  syllable  precedes  these  contractions, 
-i<Ta>  -tffOfiai  -(oJ  lovfiai 

iviiShfo  6viiS((ro/uai  ovciSioi  ovudiovfAai 

^povrlatfa  fpovrid 

I  X 
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^thottt  reference  to  the  preceding  syllable,  aa  in   x^P' 

The  Ionics  discarded  the  augment — the  Attics  never, 
except  in  the  case  of  \priv  and  ixprjv^  which  are  used  pro- 
miscuously.    [See  Porson'^s  Preface  to  the  Hecuba.] 

Old  Attic,  New  Attic, 

pa  and  a<r  pp  and  tt 

OaptTog  BpatTOQ 

OaXa<r<Ta  BaXarra 

The  New  Attics  disliked  the  2.  Hence  Euripides  is  ri- 
diculed for  his  aiyfiartfTfAara, 

iSoiSa  2\  iLS  cSaScv  '£XX^vaiv  SSoi.  Med.  4:75. 
where  the  letter  2  is  repeated  seven  times.  Sophocles  has 
a  line  where  the  letter  T  occurs  eight  times ;  which  is  not 
remarked  by  Aristotle.  Person  observes,  that  there  is  in 
Euripides  a  line  more  remarkable  than  the  one  just  quoted. 
It  is  this  : 

rh  Sw/Lca  :ai2a:&,  rovS  \6yovli  SoiSfcS  f/xoi/S. 

Iph.  Taur.  772. 

Here  the  S  is  repeated  ten  times.     In  Sophocles, 

the  letter  occurs  as  often  as  in  the  passage  given  from  the 
Medea.    And  so  in  CEd.  Hex,  425. 

[N.  B.  nomen  atyfia  indeclinabile  est.] 

(2).  The  Doric  became  gradually  refined  to  a  degree  of 
sweetness  that  no  otiier  dialect  ever  attained.  [The  Doric 
is  to  the  Attic  what  the  Scotch  is  to  the  English, — ^in  songs, 
ballads,  and  the  like.]  The  drama  originated  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Greece :  hence  a  slight  cast  of  the  Doric 
remained  in  the  choral  odes,— only  slight,  when  eompared 
with  Theocritus  or  Pindar ;  [perhaps,  confined  eotiirely  to 
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the  changing  of  ti  into  o,  and  this  too  only  under  certoiii 
oonditions.] 

(3).  The  uEolie  was  carried  over  into  Asia  from  PeUn 
ponnesns  :  from  whence  it  spread  among  scwe  of  the 
islanders  off  the  Asiastio  coast,  particularly  Lesbos.  Hence 
used  by  Sappho  and  Alceeus. 

We  learn  that  Homer  was  tifanslated  into  difermU  dia- 
lects. Hence  has  arisen  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  his 
particular  dialects,  [all  three  remaining,  in  consequenoei  in 
some  degree  mixed.] 

From  the  iSolic  sprung  the  Latin.  Evander  epiigrated 
into  Italy  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  transported  thither 
the  language  of  Arcadia  (the  .dSolic),  which,  mixed  with 
tiie  original  Tuscan^  (something  like  the  Celtic),  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  article  was  seldom,  if  ever,  used  by  the  eitfUer 
Greeks,  as  appears  from  Homer.  [Yet  alrap  'O  afi0i 
Qitar"  ^A.  S.  ^.  and  several  others  In  the  passage  about  the 
sceptre.]    Hence  its  disuse  in  the  Latin  language. 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  over  the  Latin  is  in  the  article ; 

i  ifyfjUftftv  oTfjaroVy 
fiy$fAU)V  arparovj 
6  "^yijjLwv  Tov  arpoTov^ 
iiytfJMV  Toi;  arparovy 
the  leader  of  an  amiyy 
a  leader  of  an  army, 
tie  leader  of  the  army^ 
a  leader  of  the  army^ 
all  of  wluch  differ  in  meaning,  but  can  only  be  represented 
in  Latin  by  dux  eaereitHs. 

The  augment  seems  to  have  been  seldom  used  by  the 
earlier  Greek  writawy  and  therefore  by  thofi^  who  wrote  in 
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the  iEolio  dialect ;  the  reduplication  often.  This  is  another 
proof  of  the  two  languages  being  akin  to  each  other.  The 
Latins  have  CMidi, — ceoidi, — cucurri,  &c.  Other  charac- 
teristics are, 

^olic  n  into  a 
Doric  ri  into  o 
Hence  from  vifjt^ri        vCfAf^a        nymphft^ 

^^fii)  f^ifjia  fam&. 

Our  account  of  the  .^Ek>lic  dialect  arises  principally  from 
certain  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  who  possessed  accounts 
of  them  from  writings  lost  to  us. 

The  .^Bolic  is  mostly  destitute  of  aspirates :  and  the  same 
is  very  nearly  the  case  with  the  oldest  Latin. 

The  three  labials,  three  palatals^  and  three  dentals  are 
easily  commutable.  And  so  in  English :  for  mother^  Chaucer 
wrote  modefy  and  for  murder,  Shakspeare  and  other  English 
authors,  murther. 

Till  the  time  of  Simonides  and  Epicharmus,  c  and  o  were 
promiscuously  used  for  f|  and  a> ;  for  6,  rH  ;  for  x«  kH  ;  for 
^,  irH ;  for  S,  K<r ;  for  ^,  Sa  ;  and  for  ^,  ira. 
Laiin.  Qreek. 

ambo,  afi^faf 

nebula,  vc^Aif 

alibi  oXXoxl 

gubemo,  Kv/Scpvw 

angulus,  aym/Xoy 

Deus,  8cdc 

inde,  fvOcv 

lateo,  iXaBov  [XaOfw] 

misceo,  Ificcryov 

fremo,  ^pifiut 

triumphus,  0/>iafij3oc 

purpureus,  trop^ii/9foc* 
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The  retention  of  the  F  in  the  Latin,  shows  the  traces 
of  the  ^olic  in  that  language.  In  some  degree  it  supplied 
the  place  of  the  aspirate.  It  is  expressed  in  Latin  by  D, 
sometimes  by  S. 

Latin.  uEolic. 

sylva,  FSXFti 


sevum, 

acr  utv 

avemus, 

SFopvoQ 

boves. 

&6Fig 

divus, 

8rFoc 

video. 

F78ov 

viginti. 

FIk6ti  (old  form) 

venter. 

FivTipo^ 

vestis, 

FiaOrjg 

vesper, 

FtawipOQ 

ver,    . 

(tap)  Frip 

vesta, 

Flarta 

See  Dr.  Valpy's  Chreeh  Chrammar. 

Other  forms  are 

\  deduced  by  interchange  of  consonants,  &c. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

vulgus, 

©xXoc  [oyXoc,  oXyoc,  FfiXyoc] 

num, 

fiWV 

forma, 

fiopiifi 

lac. 

yaXa 

dulcis, 

yXvicftc 

tener, 

repfiv 

ab. 

airh 

sub, 

Fviro 

super, 

Fiirlp 

tunica, 

X«TOIV 

animus, 

ivifjioQ                heart 8  blood.) 

mensy 

uivoQ     (used  in   Homer  for 
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flomnus,  FSirvoc 

veni,  HvOov  (UXOov) 

quattuor,  [eattuoTy  ut 
cottidie  pro  quotidie.]  fclrropcC)  -^Bkilic  for  ri99up%t* 


faUo, 

cr^aXAoi 

unus, 

IvoQ 

legunt, 

XiyovTi  (Xcyovvi) 

legimufl, 

Xiyofit^ 

sunt. 

(pvaiy    toVTl)  OVTt 

Principal  changes  are : 

Latin 

Greek 

terminations. 

terminations. 

us 

from               oc 

tun 

ov 

am 

av 
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Dialect  of  the  Tragedians. 
Frcyin  the  Gertnan  of  C.  G.  Haupt : 


"VOlteHULB    ZUM    BTUDIUM    OKB    0BIECHI9CUBN    TBAG1KBB«" 


§  1.   IN   THB   DIALOGUB. 

As  there  are  two  leading  elements  in  ancient  tragedy,  so 
there  is  a  corresponding  division  in  its  dialect.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  lyrical  portions  is  usually  named  the  Dorio* 
In  the  portion  embracing  the  dialogue  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  meet  with  the  pure  Attic  dialect.  Yet  still  we 
do  not  meet  with  the  language  of  actual  life,  as  it  exists  in 
Aristophanes ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the 
lyrical  writers,  but  such  as  may  rather  be  denominated  the 
old  Attic  or  the  Epic  language. 

As  the  tragedians  borrowed  from  the  ancient  epic  poets 
not  merely  their  subject-matter,  but  also  tiieir  mode  of 
expression  and  representing  objects ;  hence  they  used  in 
the  dialogue,  1.  many  epic  words  and  forms  of  words,  as, 
(fcTvoc,  ale},  /lovi/oc,  fceii/oc,  Bpfficcc,  /til(T(roc,  r6<r<rov^  itp6<raafy 
avTiQ  and  avrt^  2^oi),  2/ooc,  voXifrrrig^  k,  r.  X.  2.  Epic  forms 
of  inflection;  in  the  declensions^  as  tSpriQ»  yoivaray  SovpX 
and  So/o},  datives  in  aiac,  pat,  ocai,  also  roic^iC)  roK^cuv,  and 
resolutions,  v<(ov,  cv/oooi^,  cvircrloc,  pifOpov : — in  the  conjugah 
ii9H»i  as,  wo\i6fiivogy  lertcrcrac,  iXhitacy  &c«  8.  Epic  quail- 
titles  of  words,  aSavaroQi  oKafiaro^y  &c.    Doric  Ibrmil  of 
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words  also  oconr :  as  ^A9ava,  Saphg^  Sican,  Kvvayoc,  iva^h^j 
Saioc  (wduchfj  disastrous)^  vlv,  vaoc,  concerning  which  we 
shall  speak  more  definitely  in  the  dialect  of  the  choruses.* 

FORM   OF  THB  PROPER   ATTIC   DIALECT. 

1.  Prosody  in  a  wider  sense,  (Breathing,  QuantUy^ 
Accent). 

Instead  of  ayoc  most  MSS.  have  ayoc,  as  also  in  the 
compounds  ayijXarcTv,  ayiiKiXitiv^  &c. ;  on  the  same  ground 
Ehnsley  has  erroneously  written  aOpolZu)  and  aXvto.  Con- 
cerning the  Attic  avvTWy  instead  of  avvrtOy  Person  fPhamiss. 
463,)  and  Hermann  {Elect.  1443,)  may  be  consulted.  This 
word  is  Attic  on  accoimt  of  the  inserted  r,  as  in  apvrup. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  quantity  of  akvia  in  the  trage- 
dians ;  in  Homer  the  middle  syllable  is  always  short,  except 
Odyss.  ix.  398,  rrJv  fxlv  twHT*  ippc^ptv  airo  lo  xepalv  aXiwv. 
Concerning  tWog  and  eXXoc,  the  reader  may  consult  Lo- 
beck  (Aj.  1284 ;)  and  Ehnsley  ((Ed.  Col.  1074,)  concern- 
ing tpSd)  and  ipSo).  [He  prefers  the  former  orthography.] 
In  such  words  as  these  the  sjnritm  asper  appears  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  grammarians ;  for  ancient  and  unadul- 
terated MSS.  of  the  tragedians  as  well  as  of  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  &c.,  coniSrm  the  lenis  spiritus.  The  word 
tpSiiv  might  form  an  exception. 

*  "  Mea  sententia,  ita  se  res  habet  Nemo  ignorat,  multas  ease 
Toces,  quee  duas  habeant  formas  ;  unam  communem,  etiam  a  comicis 
usurpatam ;  alteram  poeticam,  tragicorum  propriam.  Formse  commu- 
neSy  exempli  gratia,  sunt  fovari,  Sot^xnof,  ImTtot,  f^ivot,  {lyif,  Svo/urx,  vxii«y, 

pu^,  X*^C" '  poetics  fovTfctrXf  ^ovXior^  xiryof,  /uouyer,  f^tTvof,  ovro/tx,  vXlwf,  pdot^ 

Xi^fff.  Formas  poeticas  satis  multas  in  senariis  usurpant  tragici,  sed  ea 
lege,  ut  communis  in  eadem  sede  collocata  metro  adversetur." — Elmsle j 
on  Eur.  Med.  88. 
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Por9(m,  (on  Greet.  64,)  Erfardt,  (Aj.  1109,)  and  Her- 
mann  concur  in  denying  that  in  a  trimeter  a  short  vowel 
can  be  used  long  before  a  mute  ante  liquidam^  if  the  short 
belongs  to  one  word  and  the  consonants  to  another.  On 
the  lengthening  of  a  short  vowel  before  j3X,  7X,  yju,  71/,  S/l(, 
Sv,  see  Person  on  Hec.  298,  Elmsl.  Bacch.  1307,  Herm. 
Antig.  296. 

Seidler  (Eur.  Electr.  1053,)  has  shown  thatxA  can  make 
position,  whilst  Schneider  and  Wellauer  (^Esch.  Prom.  609,) 
maintain  that  a  mute  before  a  liquid  can  make  position 
genei*ally  in  the  trimeter  as  in  the  anapaestic  and  lyrical 
portions.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  have  irapa  KXatovm  (Ale. 
558,)*  and  the  short  vowel  perhaps  every  where  long  before 
71/.  Others  have  limited  the  position  to  the  case  of  a  mute 
before  p.  That  p  can  make  the  short  syllable  of  the  pre- 
ceding word  in  the  arsis  long,  we  may  take  as  an  example, 
fxiya  pcLKOQ  (JEBch.  in  Prom.  1023 ;)  and  though  this  in- 
stance recurs  the  most  frequently,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
The  passages  in  which  position  is  made  by  a  mute  before 
X  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  ancients  doubled  the 
single  liquids  pranuntiandoy  non  scrihendo  (Heyne  on  Ho- 
mer). This  law,  which  holds  equally  good  for  the  Latin 
writers,  is  applied  by  the  tragedians  in  the  case  of  proper 
names:  TiXci/ravroc, 'Iirirofil8ovroc.  (Lobeck  on  Aj.  210.) 
The  Homeric  irroXiC)  irroXcfioc,  occurs  also  in  the  trage- 
dians, when  the  preceding  short  vowel  must  be  made  long. 

The  a  in  koXoC)  ^Oavoi,  is  short  in  the  tragedians ;  it  is 
long  in  "Aircoc,  also  in  SaircSovf*  and  yipa^  (in  the  epic 
writers  short.)     Finally,  apa  instead  of  a/oa,  which  however 

*  But  Monk  has  edited  :  a^y^^  II  m^a  nXaw^i  OeiyS^Obii  ^/Xoir. 

f  But  tee  Por80D»  Orest.  324. 
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Hermann  denies  (Prwf.  ad  (Ed.  Col.) :  ^*  Ubi  lieqttd  inter- 
Togationi  neque  exclamationi  locus  est,  non  est  ibrefidiim 
ipa ;  in  aliis  locis  apa  v.  y*  apa  in  t^  apa  (i.  e.  roi  Spa) 
mutandum ;  ut  in  Hipp.  443,  ubi  videndus  Monkius.^ 

The  iota  in  Xlav  is  doubtful,  as  in  av(a^  (Porson,  Phoen. 
1374,)  latrOat^  laxi?,  and  their  compounds.  The  iota  in 
taoc,  ^divuy  and  r(va>,  is  long  in  Homer,  short  in  the  trage- 
dians. The  iota  in  the  datives  of  i^/uccc  and  v/xctc  is  often 
short,  at  least  in  Sophocles — ^in  which  case  v/ulv,  i^/tilv,  or 
^fuv,  viiiv  should  be  written.  With  this  we  may  compare 
vvv  for  vvv.  Whether  the  iota  in  comparatives  in  iwv  is 
sometimes  used  short  in  the  tragedians,  (as  would  seem  the 
case  in  ^Stov,  Eur.  Suppl.  1104,)  may  be  very  much 
doubted.  The  long  i  in  6^£c,  S^ii',  tdvigy  and  K6viv^  is 
worthy  of  observation.  [Blomf.  iEsch.  Prom.  1120.]  The 
short  V  in  iaKpitio  in  the  present  and  imperfect,  is  doubtful, 
(see  Parson  on  Med.  1218 ;)  but  less  uncertain  in  vifiivv. 
(Eur.  Androm.  356,  Cjfcl.  571 J  It  is  usual  to  shorten 
the  diphthongs  of  one  and  the  same  word  before  voweb  in 
?roiav,  roiouroc,  ScfXaioc,  y^pathg^  oloc  (when  the  last  syl* 
lable  is  long),  iroXacoc?  k.  t.  X.  [Person,  Ph.  1319.] 

2.  Letters — Consonants —  Votoeb.  The  attempt  to  fasten 
on  the  tragedians  whatever  is  of  a  pure  Attic  character,  or 
approximates  to  it,  has  given  rise  to  many  alterations  of 
the  original  text,  as  well  as  many  controversies  among  the 
learned.  Concerning  Trvcv/io/y  and  TrXiijAtaVj  jcvairroi  and 
7va7rr(u,  ^uv  and  avv^  fjL6\ig  and  pAyig^  Aq  and  Ic?  tcpafgata 
and  irpaTTta),  Qapfj^ij  and  Oapptj,  yiyvaxncb)  and  yivcuoitea, 
i\t<T<r(o  and  ecX/erao),  airkaKHv  and  afiirXoKuVy  our  decision 
can  be  regulated  only  by  the  authority  of  Mss.,  and  must 
rest  on  surer  grounds  than  the  preconceived  notion,  that 
whatever  is  pure  Attic  must  at  the  same  time  b6  also 
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tragic.  With  respect  to  such  forms  (for  instanoe  fi^yigi 
yvafiTmiv)  BM  have  been  bonrndered  of  a  more  Attic  oharac* 
tcr— a  more  accurate  obaeryation  of  Plato,  ThucydideS) 
Xenophon,  and  other  contemporary  writers  has  proved 
quite  the  reverse. 

Person  and  Elmsley  have  been  equally  erroneous  in  uni« 
versaUy  writing  atrog,  Kaa>  and  ieXda> :  Hermann's  Preface 
to  Ajax,  p.  18.  "  Falli  puto,  qui,  quod  Kaeiv,  xkaHv,  aeroc 
Attica  esse  accopimus,  continue  tragicis  haec  obtrudenda 
esse  existimant.*^  The  same  writer  defends  ttiIBov  against 
the  Atticizing  vlOovy  (Electra^  1003.)  as  others  do  fiiKpi^ 
against  cr/AiKpdg^  &o.  With  respect  to  the  Diaeresis,  we  must 
observe  IXiuvdg  and  afflraai,  for  which  we  usually  haveiXciy&c 
and  dt<r<T(o ;  other  words  appear  almost  always  contracted, 
as  olZ{fQ.  Elmsley  writes  woiA  instead  of  7r6a ;  so  also  poiAi 
aroiii,  XP^^^^  though  not  irvoti,  but  Trvoa.  In  reference  to 
kXdw  (kX^oi),  KkiXOpov  (KX{f9/9ov),  and  all  their  derivatives, 
the  researches  of  Poppo  would  lead  us  to  adopt  the  ^  gene* 
rally,  especially  in  the  fluctuating  Kuckufxivog  (which  in 
other  passages  is  also  written  KiuXyfUvoc)  and  biKtl<f9rig. 
The  omission  of  the  v  in  a^}v,  irpSaOtVt  Sirc/sOct;,  &c.,  ii 
doubted  by  Elmsley  (Med.  393.) ;  but  see  Matth.  (Androm. 
p.  131.  Add.) 

3.  Substantives.  Along  with  /SaaiXcic  (Nom.  and  Ace.) 
we  have  patriktig,  linrric ;  also  the  Doric  vaoC)  Ionic  vii6cy 
with  ir6\itog  and  TrrfXcoc,  iaretoQ  and  iar^og ;  '*Air6Xk(ova 
and  'AiroXXa>,''Apiiv,''Api|  and'^Apca  (thus  "Aptog) ;  yo^vara, 
according  to  Person  also  7o5vo ;  Sophgy  iopi ;  rb  Kpara  with 
Tov  Kpara^  Gen.  Kparogy  Pi.  Kpartav.  On  the  tragic  dative 
S6puy  See  Herm.  Aj.  1086.  On  the  vocative  Oldlwovg^ 
Elmsl.  (Ed.  0.  557.  The  accusative  of  words  in  ivg  is  9 
and  la ;  in  the  latter  form  we  have  sometimes  the  short  <i 
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in  ^ov€vc9  KioTptvQf  and  some  proper  names.  (Person, 
Hec.  876.)  The  vocative  of  words  in  ig  varies  in  the  Mss., 
Nl/Lumc  and  NZ/ucai,  Person,  Ph.  187.  The  Mss.  also  fluc- 
tuate in  Heteroclite  and  Heterogeneous  nouns,  between 
rrXavri  and  irXavo^y  Sea/iot  and  SBtrfiif  ol  yt/at  and  ai  yvfac, 
wXivpal  and  irXevpa,  It  is  certain  that  oxoiqj  o;^ovc>  oaawv^, 
iaaoiQ  occur  only  in  this  form^  and  to  ^itov  only  as  inde* 
clinable. 

4.  Adjectives,  Adverbs,  Pronatms.  In  reference  to  adjeo- 
tiveSf  those  require  the  most  particular  attention  which  we 
meet  with  as  common  although  they  have  three  termina- 
tions. This  is  the  case  however  with  some  in  the  ordinary 
language.  We  remark  -q  trrtppoc^  ri  opt^avoQ,  -n  y^vvaXog,  ij 
Sucaioc,  iXivOtpog,  OfjXvg,  fjLaraXoQ,  ^diXog^  /ulXeoC)  Ppixi<K9 
mcArioQ,  the  latter  only  in  the  chorus,  (Ale.  125.)  others 
more  in  the  chorus  than  the  dialogue,  aXiog,  irarpifo^,  and 
the  remarkable  rriXiKovrog.  Concerning  adjectives  in  ac,  a^ 
tip,  01/),  &c.,  as  well  as  compound  adjectives  with  a  feminine 
form,  Lobeck  may  be  consulted.  {Aj.  v.  175.  323.)  Many 
of  the  adjectives  in  toe,  cioc,  oioc,  compounded  with  the  priva- 
tive a,  have  already  the  feminine  form  in  the  ordinary  prose. 
In  the  termination  of  verbal  adjectives,  the  Mss.  often  fluc- 
tuate between  roc  ^nd  <rroc,  for  instance,  aSajia<rroQ  and 
aSa/Lcaroc9  aicXai/roc  and  aicXavaTog,  yvoirog  and  yvaioroc, 
OifitTog  and  dtfiiarocj  &c.  The  decision  is  very  difficult 
when  nothing  can  be  determined  from  the  metre,  or  the 
preponderating  number  of  Mss. 

Among  the  forms  of  comparison  we  remark  the  compa- 
rative -navxurrBpoQj  and  the  superlatives  (ftlXiarogy  vpotrurror 
Toc,  ay\i<rTog,  the  adverbs  Si/vro/iairarcuc,  Traviararov  and 
Traviarara.  In  reference  to  the  termination  of  adverbs 
fluctuating  between  A  and  l,  as  a/xoxBiX  and  a/iox9l,  see 
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Blomf.  on  Prom.  216.  Among  numeral  words  Siio)  S^oi, 
Svftvand  Bvolv  are  in  use.  Elms.  Med.  1256.  Of  pronouns 
we  adduce  liarivo^,  c^rtvi,  WtVy  aiOtv  (Ale.  52. 206.),  viv  and 
9^e  Ace.  sing,  and  plur.  affn  as  dat.  sing,  (ei)  Herm.  (Ed. 
0.  1487. 

5.  Verhs.  If  we  have  already  found  it  difficult  to  dis* 
tinguish  with  accuracy  those  irregular,  or  particularly  fre* 
quent  forms  of  inflection,  which  occur  in  the  dialogue-por- 
tions of  the  tragedians,  from  those  which  are  partly  confined 
in  some  measure  to  the  choruses,  and  are  partly  to  be  met 
with  in  other  Attic  writers ; — the  task  now  becomes  alto- 
gether impracticable.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  collecting  remarkable  forms  without  every  where  indi- 
cating whether  they  occur  in  other  places,  or  whether  they 
merely  occur  in  the  lyrical  portions. 

a.  Augment.  In  the  Attic  language  the  use  of  the  aug- 
ment is  regular  in  the  historical  tenses.  The  epic  poets 
frequently  omit  it.  This  is  done  even  by  the  tragedians  in 
the  lyrical  portions.  [See  Monk.  Ale.  599.]  But  the  opi- 
nions of  learned  men  are  very  various  as  to  how  far  this 
liberty  of  omission  extends  in  the  dialogue.  According  to 
Seidler  the  omission  of  the  syllabic  augment  in  the  dialogue 
is  confined  to  the  narrations  of  messengers,  which,  bemg 
composed  at  first  after  the  similitude  of  Epic  poetry,  obtained 
the  same  license.  But  Reisig  (Canject.  in  Arutoph.  Ub.  i. 
p.  78,  79.)  limits  it  still  further :  ^^  ubi  res  magna  qusedam 
et  gravis  aut  admirabilis  vel  nova  narratur ;  quse  et  vocis 
intentione  et  gestuum  motu  auditorum  animis  inculcetur.^ 
Others  banish  entirely  the  omission  of  the  augment,  consi- 
dering  the  passages  where  it  occurs,  partly  as  corrupt,  and 
partly  as  having  received  a  crasis.  The  orasis  is  particularly 
urged  by  Elmsleyy  yiho  distinguishes  three  causes  where  the 
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omission  of  the  augment  oocm« :  1.  in  comm]08ur&  dviorum 
versuumj  ubi  per  crasin  toUitur :  S(^h.  Elect,  714,  anii^— 
*^opkiO\  2.  in  quibus  sine  metri  dispendio  addi  augmen* 
turn  potest :  Pers.  875.  rpowovrOf  487*  ituicXotivro.  3.  qu» 
neutrft  ratione  augmentmn  admittunt,  cornipta  sunt.  Peri. 
318.  Ik  fAiac  ttIoov.  Ant.  403.  Uov  (}Swv). 

The  principles  which  Hermann  lays  down  for  the  omis« 
sion  of  the  augment  are  somewhat  different ;  but,  as  they 
are  contradicted  by  internal  evidence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  leave  many  passages  (where  the  augment  is  omitted) 
without  illustration — ^we  shall  forbear  stating  them.  The 
tragedians  are  rather  guided  in  the  omission  of  the  augment, 
partly  by  the  authority  of  the  Epic  poets,  partly  by  an 
unconscious  sentiment,  partly  by  the  necessity  of  the  metre ; 
and  it  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  find  out  and  prove  any 
fixed  laws  by  which  they  might  be  guided. 

The  temporal  augment  must  be  considered  separately,  as 
even  the  Attic  prose  writers  regularly  omit  it  in  many 
words  :  for  instance  in  ivpl^Kuvj  and  in  very  many  words 
beginning  with  ev.  For  as  the  t?  did  not  exist  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  writing,  so  t)v  appears  to  have  arisen  first  in  the 
new  Attic  dialect,  being  retained  by  later  writers,  and  sub- 
stituted by  grammarians  and  transcribers  for  the  proper  t u. 
Yet  h^re  we  must  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  words  not 
compounded  with  the  particle  fv,  or  at  least  consisting  of 
the  particle  cS,  'and  a  derived  verb  commencing  with  a  con- 
sonant  (cvx^^^ac,  tifv&K^trOai,  and  of  the  second  species 
titrpiwlKiiVy  iifTvxuvy)  from  those  verbs  compounded  with 
€v,  particularly  with  a  vowel  immediately  preceding. 

Many  of  the  verbs  of  the  first  sort  have  the  augment 
more  firequently  than  they  omit  it ;  fcH?  instance  tix^fim, 
fit^h.  Track,  610,  nhwv,  (166.)  Kamix^ro,  (Aniiff.  1336.) 
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lfrnvl6fAtiv,  (Eur.  Hee.  640.)  tyt'^a/uiiv,  Elmsl.  Heracl.  305. 
In  like  manner  some  verbs  beginning  with  oi  have  seldom  or 
never  the  augment,  even  not  in  pure  prose,  for  instance,  ol  vcfoi, 
olxo/iai.  According  to  Hermann,  the  augment  is  only  ex- 
hibited by  those  verbs  in  ot,  which  are  of  seldom  occurrence. 
Of  the  verbs  which  commence  with  u  (for  instance  ccKa^oi) 
neither  this  nor  any  other  has  the  augment  in  the  Mss.  of 
the  tragedians  with  regularity  and  certainty ;  nor  even  in 
Thucydides.     (Poppo  de  JElocut.  p.  236.) 

It  is  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  tragedians  omitted 
the  temporal  augment  on  account  of  the  metre  (Hermann 
Iph.  T.  63,  vipuivov).  We,  however,  remark  particularly 
that  the  augment  is  wanting  in  yfi^v^  avwyoy  KaOtKofiiiVy 
acoO^/uiyv,  KaOivSov.  From  avaXlaKio  we  have  avaXwtra 
more  frequently  than  avfiXaxra  ;  the  latter  form  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  in  the  prose  writers.  From  avi\ofiai  we  have 
ilv^9\6iviiVi  riv€x6fAiiv  and  avt\6iiviv  ;  IfiovXSjiriv  is  more  fre« 
quent  than  ^j3ovX((/cf}i/.      Finally  we   remark  l&pi/ffa/utfv, 

&•  Persons.  The  Dual,  aa  is  the  case  with  the  Epic  poets, 
fluctuates  in  the  historical  tenses  between  t)v  and  ov.* 
{ilmsley  denies  that  the  first  person  of  the  dual  in  the  pas* 
sive  in  %8ov  is  in  use.  The  second  person  of  the  present 
and  fut.  pass,  and  middle  fluctuates  still  more  between  a 
and  n-  Exc^t  6^if>  oUi  and  fiodXu,  which  regularly  re- 
tain ec,  the  termination  p  in  many  passages  of  the  tragedians 
is  certain  according  to  the  Mss.  But  ri  and  «  in  the  Mss. 
are  so  frequently  commuted  in  cases,  where  the  error  is  evi- 
dent>  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  follow  them  implicitly 
in  this  matter.     Plato,  Thucydides,  &c.  have  mostly  the 

•  "  Secimdam  personam  dualem  a  tertia  divertain  noQ  fuisse  primus,^ 
ni  follor,  monm  ad  Amtoph.  Ach.  789.**— Elaul.  Med.  1041. 
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form  in  h.  The  opinions  of  the  learned  therefore  diflTer 
greatly  upon  the  subject.  The  first  person  plural  often  ter- 
minates in  iaOa  instead  of  €0a.  Concerning  the  v  paragogic 
at  the  end  of  the  Senarius,  consult  Reisig.  (Prwf.  ad  Camrn. 
in  (Ed.  Col.  xxiv.) 

c.  Tenses.  Present.  Concerning  the  present  tenses  in 
Ohv  (rikiOtiVy  fuviBnv*)  Hermann  may  be  consulted  (CBd. 
Col.  1019.);  and  concerning  piimiv  and  plwruv  (jactare 
and  Jacere)  the  same  writer  may  be  consulted.  (Aj.  235.)"f 
Along  with  the  Attic  ixOatpeiv  we  have  also  ixOpaivtiv,  with 
l<T\atvuv  also  IcrxyalvBiv^  with  ^vvtypcrai/  also  Svvty/ocr/uccv, 
with  di\kaQai  also  o\\vhiv^  with  XavQitvto  also  \{ft^^  with 
itiroiiai  also  ?rorao/uai,  (not  I?rra/iiai),  &c.  The  imperatives 
have  the  Attic  form  in  the  last  pers.  PI.  Prses.  Pass,  and 
Mid. :  a^aipihQiav ;  the  same  in  the  active  ycXcui/rcuv.  The 
form  in  uaav  is  denied :  v.  Elmsley.  (Seidl.  Iph.  T.  1480.) 

Future.  We  may  remark  wOfiato  instead  of  &<rot ;  from 
ip\opat^  iXivfropai ;  further  from  acipoi,  or  atpto^  the  future 
alpw.  We  have  the  Attic  future  (tkcS^  (Pram.  26.)  ;  viXf 
((Ed.  Ool  1060.),  but  also  icaXlao),  &c.  The  Attic  futures 
in  ovfitOa  proceed  generally  from  the  transcribers^  as  ^ev^- 
oCptOa^  for  which  Person  writes  fivK6p€a0a  (Or.  1610.)  ; 
so  wtvtroifiiOa,  ibid.  1362.  Concerning  alvC),  apicbi,  &;c. 
see  Brunck  ((Ed.  B.  138.  232). 

Perfect:  foiica,  ioiyfuv^  cc^acn;  ipapa^  Person,  Or.  1323. 
and  the  aorist  apapov  in  lyric  verse  (Herm.  on  Soph.  El, 
144.)  The  Ionic  perfect  6wMwa  occurs,  Antiff.  1127. ;  o78a 
plusquam-perf,  yS%  but  more  commonly  |p&«v,  plur.  i{a^€v, 
yaav. 

•  Elmsley  writes  TiXidi,*v,  A^iyvOinr,  &c.  considering  them  as  aorists  : 
Med.  187,  Hermann  dissents  &om  him,  producing  the  pres,  /4iy^9o«W| 
from  CEd.  C.  692. 

t  On  wAnrijy  and jriTirfry,  see  Elmsl,  Heracl.  150. 
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Aarui.  We  may  remark :  fliro,  iwitra,  jjvtyico ;  the  opta- 
tive in  acc9  o^  along  with  the  Attic  :  ircfacuc  and  ircfaciac ; 
in  the  passive  and  middle  XvirnOtt/Aiv^  <r(tf<ratato^  as  also 
wOolaTo  in  Aor.  2.  ;  the  infinitive  middle  fipaaOaif  VTa<rdai 
and  n\fi<raa0ai ;  and  the  participles  irfi<rag  from  7ra<rxto^  [a 
doubtful  reading  for  vrahag^  in  i^sch.  Ag.  1637.]  icfoc  and 
KTiavTtQ  from  icatai.  As  the  tragedians  have  generally  a  fond- 
ness  for  ancient  and  full-sounding  forms,  they  generally 
prefer  the  Aor.  1.  pass,  to  the  otherwise  more  ordinary 
Aor.  2.  Still  we  meet  with  aTrtyXXayijv,  l^^yiiv,  Kpv/3£cV» 
pupivTiQ^  &c.  [oTBpivreg^  Hec.  621.]  Besides,  we  have  to 
remark  the  aor.  1,  iSvva<rOtiv.  In  reference  to  the  aor.  2, 
act.  pass,  and  mid.  we  cite  also  tmrvov^  Sjcrvirov,  &c.  As 
prifAora  ou0inr<irafcra,  we  may  cite  iroptlv^  ipitrOai^  and  their 
compounds.  Concerning  other  poetical  aorists,  as  ippvro^ 
apapijv^  awaifiwv^  (see  Buttm.  385,  Obs.  7.) 

Verbs  in  pi.  Whether  the  contracted  form  in  the  present 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  tragedians,  is  a  matter  of  contn>- 
versy.  Brunck  has  admitted  it  in  many  passages.  Accord- 
ing to  the  canon  of  Person,  Or.  141,  itiOH  may  be  aDowed 
in  the  imperfect,  but  not  riOu  in  the  present,  for  which 
TiBtim  always  occurs.  Others  approve  of  the  contracted 
forms  in  the  imperfect  and  present,  where  the  MSS.  have 
them ;  and  from  tijjut  they  write  the  present  {c?c9  l^h  the 
imperfect  76cc,  hi.  Of  the  verbs  in  vpi  there  is  even  the 
first  person  present  in  vw^  together  with  the  participle  in 
Wioiy ;  although  Person  maintains  that  this  first  took  place 
in  the  newer  comedy.  The  first  person  of  the  imperfect  of 
iipi  appears  to  have  been  generally  1i,  (thus  also  irapfj, 
&c.)  ;  yet  jiy  is  found  before  a  vowel  (where  even  ^  could 
not  be  read  if  the  passages  were  corrupt,)  four  times  in 
Euripides  and  three  times  in  Aristophanes,  (see  Henn» 
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(Bd.  R»  ed*  n.  xii.)  Concerning  IfjAp^  laki^  (wcrdi^  see  the 
interpreters  on  JSich.  Pets.  96,  614,  Soph*  Eh  21,  818. 
We  also  remark  ifn&vat^  icrriiiC)  Jcrr^^cii,  and  the  impera- 
tiVes  f  (0cii  ittfAwpii,  Zi^^  £i»a,  Xttta^o^  also  Icrriu^  {r«ay* 

6.  Grammatical  Figuru.  By  these  we  understand  poetical 
liberties  in  the  addition,  or  omission,  or  transposition  of 
single  letters  and  syllables,  and  partioitlariy  the  freer  use  of 
the  i^KMitrophe  in  the  dialogue^portiont  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
as  well  as  the  lyrical. 

ChiuU.  This  figure  is  of  very  frequent  and  extensive  ude 
with  the  tragedians,  particularly  in  the  Articulus  prsepositi- 
vus  and  post^positivUB,  in  kcX  and  other  particles.  How  it 
should  be  writtM  in  all  cases,  the  learned  are  not  a^^reed. 
B]fW6epk9n69i$^  is  of  no  less  frequent  occurrence;  for  iil- 
staiioei  in  lyi^  ov,  l^cu  ctfi),  ^  bv,  hriX  ov^  pii  ovp  n^  t tSltHic» 
Ikii  (opatai.  &c.  mostly  in  the  dialogue^ 

S]fnisseii»  occurs  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  lyrio  por- 
tions ;  for  instance,  co  in  0f&ct  vo  in  i^Ikuoci  vs»  in  ^Bpcyv^mv, 
4bc» 

Elitim  (Aposth>i^e)  does  not  take  place  (1)  in  H,  tr%p\, 
hru  (2)  nor  in  the  dative  lingular  and  plural  of  the  third 
declension  according  to  the  usual  opinion ;  see  Hermann, 
however,  On  Alcest.  1123,  (3)  nor  in  the  termination  at, 
except  in  the  passive  terminations,  fiai,  ^aif  raiy  aOai: 
(4)  usually  only  in  olfnoi  before  an  6i,  but  not  in,  /uol  aoL 
Single  exceptions  however  occur.  Whether  roi  can  suflEisr 
eliaion,  see  Bttttmann  (Gram.  p.  124|)  and  Tki&r$ch  (Ghr.  p. 
426.)* 

Aphwrms  is  usual  in  kIWw  (instead  of  iiclAXb),)  and  in 

^  *Qir*apai  est  tC  tot  apa,  dipthotigo  ot,  quas  eWil  noH  potest*  cam 
breti  tocall  crtsin  efficieiite  :  quod  penaspe  fit  \n  Atticis  poeth»  pm« 
*«inUn  ia  i^i  ilf«  tim  h.**  Mo&k  Hipp.  449. 
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iBufiofwi  and  iOiXu)^  if  OiXfM}  and  Svpofxai  are  not  distinct 
vqrba.  Syncope,  in  (Treuvrai,  {Pers.  50,)  £?rayx^<><'09  {Agam. 
147,)  afifiqvg,  (Ear.  Hec.  1263 J  KorQavuv^  iic/iivoc,  (see 
Buttmann  on  PhUocU  494.).  Apocope,  Kpia,  {Eurip.  Cycl. 
126,)  with  a  short  a  instead  of  icpiara ;  aya  instead  of  aval 
and  avaaT^Ql^  /la  and  j3a  only  in  tho  lyric  portions,  irotp, 
iEsck  Suppl.  656. 

JHceretis  occurs  in  itto,  evpA',  aiSa,  and  is  particulariy 
frequent  in  anapaests.  Tmesis  in  inip — (rrivia^  and  in  other 
verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  Thus  iv  Si  sXyirarf . 
Upentliesis  in  ^Xv0ov,  iccivov  for  iccuov,  %\v  and  civoXioc  for 
CV)  ivoX.,  7ouya,  &c.  Diplasiasmus  in  aSStyv,  and  adjectives 
in  ooc,  for  which  traoQ,  fii<raoc.  Metathesis  in  Kaprurrog, 
ISpoKov.    Paragoge  in  the  poetic  forms,  iyl,  Ziai. 


§    2.-^IN   THE   CHORUS. 

Though  lyric  poetry  chiefly  employed  for  its  purposes  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  belonged  in  general  to  the  Doric  tribes ; 
yet  many  lyrical  writers  employed  it  with  great  freedom, 
and  exhibited  a  particular  attachment  for  the  epic  forms. 
The  Doric  dialect  appears  the  most  limited  in  the  choruses 
or  the  impasfiioned  speeches  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  In  these 
the  DcNic  expression  extends  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  instead 
of  i|,  and  to  some  forms ;  viv,  OcStxroSa  for  OiStTroSov ;  and 
we  no  where  meet  with  Xiyofug,  JivOiv^  fuXiaSlfuv,  MCfaa 
or  Moiaa^  infinitive  in  tv  and  tyv,  accusative  plural  in  upg 
and  oc,  &c. 

Some  Doricisms  were  generally  common  to  the  ancient 
lai^gnage,  and  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  more  ancient 
proi^writeni  and  in  tragio  dialogue :    Sapog^  cko/SoXoc^ 
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JfcoTi,  Xoxa7oc,  &c. ;  and  others  existed  already  in  the  epic 
language :  SaVeSov^  Ookoq,  Besides  these  we  also  remark 
in  the  choruses  the  following  Doric  forms:  MtveXaQ,  gen. 
Mci/lXa,  dat.  MeveXg.  Thus  ^AtSa,  UiXta ;  the  genitive 
AlaKiSavy  Otipavy  ravit  yvvaiKav,  (see  Person,  however, 
Hec.  1061 ;)  accusative,  tvicXca ;  the  vocative  with  the 
apocope  :  /tia  instead  of  /Lcare/D,  and  (id  instead  of  /SaacXcv, 
(jEsch.  Suppl.),  8a  for  yf},  (Prom.  567 ;)  further,  vac? 
vaoC)  vat  and  voce,  f.ia<r<r(jjv  instead  of  /icf^oiv,  irorl  instead 
of  ir/D0C9  even  in  the  Senarius.  Finally,  avat  with  a  dative 
instead  of  <rvv^  iv  for  tig.  In  verbs :  claofxvci/aiv,  vfivnttnu, 
ivTtvv, 

As  iEoHc  forms  in  the  choral  odes,  we  may  cite  irsS&ptrioc 
for  fitTaptnog^  ircSaopoc  for  furiwpoi,  iredalxfiioi  for  pural-)^ 
fjiioi ;  (see  Blomf.  Prom.  277,)  yvo^cpoc  for  Svo^cpoc,  ira^tv 
for  ira^ijaav,  ayvpig  for  ayopa,  &c.  Many  are  at  the  same 
time  epic,  as  a/uoc  for  ifwg,  not  for  ifiirtpogy  as  in  Homer. 
Other  forms  in  the  lyric  portions  are  £^ic  or  lonic^  parti- 
cularly those  with  the  double  a,  as  roaaov,  AXfaaac*  ncTf^Tcrac? 
and  the  datives,  ix^poirktrm^  ^apli^trm^  &c. ;  to  which  we 
may  add  the  resolved  forms,  as  'H/9aicXlf)c,  aScX^loc,  phOpovy 
v^ptog,  ci/ofi,  Nij/a^oc,  iradfo,  /3/a€Tlcov.  Here  we  may  cite 
also  louaa,  icai  Itt**  for  Ka7r\  ical  aKOVTKnaiy  eXtetvoc,  ir€r€«v6c, 
aceiciicj  as  well  as  ^aivvog,  which  others  consider  lyric.  We 
have  Nc/afjC)  Iphig.  A.  1061,  and  jSacrtXiic?  Phoen.  857. 
Finally,  among  the  epic  forms  of  inflection,  we  have  still  to 
notice  the  genitive  in  oio  instead  of  ov ;  the  dative  in  mat, 
pffi,  and  oi<Ti ;  also  vfjagy  lep^,  "'OSugto^,  and  others  already 
mentioned.  We  have  also  16c  and  nog  ;  irXca,  irXfov ;  iroX- 
Xov,  ^oXIa,  iroiXiaC  noXltov ;  /ucv,  triOev,  ?0€i»,  &c. 

Form  of  conjugation:    Optvfxai,    fiXvOovy   Iirco,    efacrac, 
t<TKi,  ip(vn    Epic  words^  as  fiSi,  tfAwrig,  (see  Burgess  Evan. 
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228.  403.)  ooraoi,  Biaiva^  Xrifia,  Attic  forms — Xewc  with 
XaoQ,  yiXwv  with  ylXaira  ;  ^Opvig  for  opviOag^  aiySovC)  Saic- 
pv<n  with  SaKpioig^  'XP^'^'og  with  )(po6g9  vXitog  with  ttAIoc, 
fuiZf^y     fiovK6pu}i     orc^,     OTOV,     yvtjjpioifxi^     (r/i(Kp6c    with 

lUKpOQ. 

Prosody.  We  meet  with  alXioc  (a),  av^p  with  the  long 
a  ',*  ijtapog  pi.  (papri  for  ^apoc;  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  in 
the  tragedians  as  well  as  in  Homer  with  the  long  a ;  also 
^oiraXloc  [Orest.  321.]  ;  ataaiij  with  the  short  a  ;  in  Homer 
'  it  is  always  long ;  atto  has  the  a  doubtful  in  the  tragedians. 
[Hec.  170.  174.]  Again,  we  have  iifiog  and  a/ioc ;  Jij/ut 
with  the  long  and  short  c ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  v  vary- 
ing in  vdScC)  SSaroc,  avvtavy  aXvw,  &e. ;  also  "xpiffrtog  with 
the  short  v.  [Elmsl.  Med.  633.]  Brunck  on  Orestes  (201.) 
says,  "tertia  in  '' Ay afxifxvtjjv  corripi  potest  in  Melicis;" 
and  concerning  iror/uoc  with  the  first  syllable  long  we  refer 
to  Seidler  (de  Vers.  Doch.p.  106.)  Concerning  the  length- 
ening and  shortening  of  syllables  by  the  insertion  and  re- 
duplication or  removal  of  letters,  Hermann  may  be  con- 
sulted, Metr.  p.  45.  As  an  instance  of  such  a  lengthening 
we  may  cite  iXiSifivag  (Sept.  Theb.  83.),  and  of  shortening 
\pva6puTog  for  ypvaopp.     Soph.  Antig.  940. 

Greater  freedom  prevails  in  the  chorus  than  in  the  sena- 
rius  with  respect  to  the  shortening  of  diphthongs  and  long 
vowels ;  for  instance,  we  meet  with  it  even  in  Kpv^aioQy  ck€- 
raioC)  oloc  (even  when  the  last  syllable  remains  short),  volu^ 
ialiov^  SccXacoiy,  aliv^  and  before  the  vowel  of  another  word, 
KaS/Lcov  iwtjpvfiov^  ac,  at,  &;c.  The  long  vowel  is  shortened 
in  ^Apifitov,  iXaoc?  Kvvitifu^  TpiiiiKwVf  Tpi^aSoQy  voTpifog^ 
&c.  and  in  separate  words  ;  ei;  vocrc^  ivSpaKig. 

The  noun  and  the  (idjective.     There  prev^ps  a  still  greater 

•  See  Scholef.  on  Phoen.  1670. 
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freedom  in  lyrical  passages  with  respect  to  the  fetninioe 
form  of  compound  adjectives.  Thus  we  have  the  old  poeti^ 
cal  forms  aOavart^^  aravpdyrrii  iroXvKkavrtif  aKOfAanif  ^iXo-? 
SfuTj,  &c.  See  Elmsl.  and  Pors.  Med.  822.  Nouns  appel* 
lative  are  sometimes  used  adjectively,  as  'EXXaSoc  cftoA^c- 
Feminine  adjectives  are  sometimes  used  as  masculine,  as 
tIc  ^EXXac,  fi  Tig  fiapfiapog  (Eur.  Phoen.  1524.)  ;  even 
as  neuter,  dpoi^tatn  /dXe^apofc  (Eur.  Or.  835.)  ;  even  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative,  cnc&tttog  hXKag  (Eur.  Gycl.  503). 

Here  we  may  also  cite  the  following  remarkable  passages  : 
SpofiaZtg  ^p6ytg  (Eur.  Or.  1415.)  and  SpofiaSt  kcuXc^i  (Hel. 
1317.) — Iv  ttIvijti  awfiari  (Eur.  El.  872.  in  Senar.) ;  also  in 
Sophocles,  ajti^(7rXiryc  ^acrydvc^  (Trach.  932.)  The  adjec- 
tives, which  are  generally  connected  only  with  substantives 
of  the  masculine  gender,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  trage- 
dians also  in  feminines  and  neuters  :  Bhes.  550.  vaiioktrwp 
iniovigy  Or.  1305.  r^v  XetTroTraro/oa,  Phoeniss.  681.  wpofii" 
Topog  ^iovc,  Hero*  Fur.  114.  rlicca  airaropa.  Of  adjec^ 
tives  in  rig^  tyroc,  we  adduce  the  following  examples  :  avS* 
poKfifig  Xotyhg^  (-ffiffch.  Suppl.  681.)  and  in  Senar.  rrig  iror- 
po^ovrov  pnrpog  (Soph.  Trach.  1127.)  With'  respect  to 
inflection,  we  may  also  notice  &  fxaKop  wapOivi  (Hel.  881.) 
and  Tv\ag  /uaico/ooc>  (Iph.  T.  616.)  nvoal  irfioTiStg^  (Agam, 
201.)  Sovpicrfx^oa  Evpwrav,  (Iph.  T.  400.)  €ici)/3rfXp«Ti  xcp«r)v 
(Ion  213.)  In  the  lyrical  portions,  the  tragedians  take 
very  great  liberty  in  using  adjectives  as  common  which  have 
only  a  feminine  form.  We  also  remark  the  adjectives  in  ou^, 
ovcrcra,  ovv^  particularly  in  the  feminine  impovava,  alOa^ 
Xoucrora,  and  a  Oernriiirua  vlrpa^  ((Ed.  T.  463.)  iroXvSiv 
Spi<TGi  OaXaficng   (Bacch.  560.) 

Poetical  adjectives  of  rare  occurrence,  or  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent inflection  of  the  ordinary  ones,  are  frequently  resorted 
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to  by  the  tragedians  in  lyrical  passages.  We  merely  cite 
in  this  place  the  vocative  of  jdya^  in  JEach.  (Sept.  Theb. 
824.)  fAiyaXs  Zsi;,  and  the  poetical  form  of  adjectives  in  tyc ; 
for  instance,  rbX/iyC)  apy^c  (Doric  for  apyy^y  Agam.  116.); 
or  in  ijc  and  ag  for  o^,  as  iroXifxapxag  (Sept.  Theb.  791.) 
The  freedom  and  the  boldness  of  iSschylus  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  adjectives  and  verbs,  has  been  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  in  the  annotations  of  the  critics. 

The  juxtaposition  of  adjectives  and  substantives,  as  va€c 
apaig  (Pers.  677.),  111670X11  fnyaXriySpatVy  (Sept.  Theb.  639.) 
&c.,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  forms  of  comparison 
we  also  remark  fitXnpoQ,  ^ Araroci  in  Mi^ii* ;  ^ivpi^epoci 
wXtovff  in  Sophocles. 

Prtmauns :  viifii  in  Soph.  Antig*  846. ;  viv  belongs  e%.» 
clusively  to  the  tragedians.  The  reflective  pronoim  ov,  o7, 
&o.  stands  as  a  pronoun  of  the  third  person  for  avroc  in  ^1 
the*three  gendeiss) ;  ai^i  as  dative  sing,  and  cr^f  as  aopnsa^ 
tive  sing,  and  plur.  of  all  genders  occurs  in  Senarii :  #^c  for 
laimfv.  (£soh.  Sept.  Theb.  615.)  T€&c»rc^}  r%Qv^  generally 
only  in  choruses:  Soph.  Antig.  604.  f)ur*  Heracl.  914* 
^OiF  for  ihv-^4iiv  and  &v.  Tot^c  from  r\g  in  Soph*  Tiwht 
984. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


KXAMIXATION     PAPERS. 

1.  Define  your  notion  of  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry  ? 
What  species  of  composition  is  implied  in  the  term  lyrical 
tragedy !  Mention  the  various  meanings  that  have  been 
derived  from  the  etymology  of  the  words  rpayt^Bla  and 
rpvyifidla  i  Which  of  these  explanations  is  most  conforma- 
ble to  analogy  J 

2.  On  what  grounds,  according  to  Aristotle,  did  the 
Dorians  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  tragedy. and  comedy? 
Point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  he  mentions  ?  In 
what  Greek  cities  out  of  Attica  were  early  advances  made 
towards  dramatic  poetry !  Where  was  any  of  its  branches 
brought  to  its  perfection  earlier  than  at  Athens  i  Explain 
the  proverb  ovii  ra  '^Tiidi'xpfjov  rpia  yiyvcicricfcc  ?  Mention 
the  age,  country,  and  inventions  of  Stesichorus,  and  the 
character  of  his  poetry  as  described  by  the  ancients ! 

3.  Relate  the  principal  Attic  legends  concerning  the  in- 
troduction of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  into  Athens?  How 
did  the  oracles  contribute  to  this  end  i  By  what  means 
does  the  worship  of  Bacchus  appear  to  have  become  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  that  of 
Oeres  at  Eleusis  i 
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4.  Enumerate  the  Attic  Dionysio,  and  explain  the  origin 
of  their  particular  names.  In  what  Attic  month,  and  at 
what  season  of  the  year,  was  each  celebrated  i  To  what 
division  of  the  Greek  nation  did  the  month  Lenseon  belong ! 
To  what  Attic  month  did  it  correspond  I  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  name,  and  what  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
it  as  to  the  place  of  the  month  in  the  calendar  t  Which 
was  the  most  ancient  of  the  Dionysia  at  Athens  I 

5.  At  which  of  the  Dionysia  were  dramatic  entertain- 
ments given!  In  which  were  the  dithyrambic  choruses 
exhibited  i  What  were  the  peculiar  regulations  aifecting 
the  performances  at  each  festival!  In  which  were  the 
Tpayii^Sol  Kotvoi  t  What  authority  is  there  for  believing, 
that  women  were  admitted  to  these  spectacles ! 

6.  What  were  the  denominations  of  the  three  actors, 
and  what  was  the  general  name  for  the  other  characters  in 
a  play  i 

7.  Give  some  examples  to  illustrate  the  different  h'ght  in 
which  actors  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Romans.  How  is  the  fact  to  be  explained !  From  what 
causes  did  the  profession  of  an  actor  rise  in  importance  iu 
Greece,  between  the  age  of  iEschylus  and  that  of  Demos- 
thenes ? 

8.  AVhat  part  of  the  expense  of  the  theatrical  entertain- 
ments was  defrayed  by  the  Athenian  government,  and  what 
by  individuals  ?  Mention  the  various  duties  and  charges 
to  which  the  xopnyol  were  subject.  With  what  powers  did 
the  law  invest  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office  ?  Ex- 
plain the  origin  and  nature  of  the  QiwpiKov ;  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  its  political 
consequences.  Who  were  the  OearpCtvai  and  0€arpo- 
irciXac  i 
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d.  Mention  the  TarioHs  ways  in  whioh  Gh^eek  tragedy 
was  made  to  answer  political  purposes,  and  produce  some 
illustrations  from  the  extant  plays.  By  what  tragedian 
was  the  drama  most  frequently  so  applied!  What  tagOr 
ments  beside  that  of  the  Persse  were  taken  from  events 
subsequent  to  the  return  of  the  Heraoleids  2  How  do  you 
explain  the  saying  attributed  to  ^schylus :  roc  a&roii  rpa** 
y(^Slag  TBfj[a\fi  ilvai  tCjv  'Oju/;pou  juLeyaXuv  idwvtuv  I 

10.  State  the  best  attested  dates  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  iEschylus.  Enumerate  his  dramatic  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  in  the  order  of  time.  Mention  the  leading 
occurrences  in  his  life,  the  honours  paid  to  him  after  his 
death,  the  members  of  his  family  whose  names  are  known, 
and  the  causes  of  their  celebrity.  Do  his  plays  contain 
any  intimation  as  to  hii9  political  sentiments?  What 
grounds  have  been  assigned  for  the  charge  of  impiety,  said 
to  have  been  brought  against  him !  What  reason  is  there 
for  believing  that  he  made  more  than  one  journey  to  Sicily  f 
When  did  Hiero  become  king  of  Syracuse,  and  how  long 
did  his  reign  last  i 

11.  What  were  the  plays  that  made  up  the  tetralogy  to 
which  the  Persee  belonged  I  State  the  principal  features  of 
the  legends  connected  with  their  names !  What  gromid  is 
there  for  supposing  that  the  trilogy  had  a  common  title  I 
In  what  manner  may  the  argument  of  the  Persae  have  been 
connected  with  those  of  the  other  two  pieces!  What  other 
poets  wrote  plays  of  the  same  name  I 

12.  Define  and  exemplify  the  metrical  terms,  arm,  iheM^ 
hoiis^  anacrusis^  anaeUmi^  ccBiura^  proBodia.  What  is 
meant  by  metres,  kqt  avriwiduav  fiiKral  What  is  an 
asynartetio  verse  i 

13.  In  what  cases  are  adverbs  of  time  properly  foUowed 
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by  the  indicative,  in  what  by  the  subjunotive  or  the  optative 
mood !    When  is  the  subjunotive,  and  wiien  the  optativ 
r^uired  after  a  relative  pronoun  or  adverb  i    Distinguish 
the  different  meanings  of  the  following  words,  according  to 
the  difference  of  their  accentuation  :    ayii,  /3toc,   /3poroct 

yavXoC,  St)fCOC,  OtpflO^^  6o\0£y  KoXoC,   Klip,   XlfVOC)  XlC,  VHOQj 

i/o)tcoc,  rpowog. 

14.  Grive  the  dates  of  the  birth,  and  death,  and  first 
tragic  victory  of  Sophocles.  In  what  war  was  he  engaged  I 
What  was  its  duration  and  event  I 

15.  How  long  after  the  death  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 

did  Aristophanes  produce  his  Banse ! 

16.  How  far  does  Phrynichus  appear  to  deserve  the  title 
of  father  of  tragedy  i  Why  was  a  fine  imposed  upon  him 
for  his  Mikyrov  aXcucrcc*  Where  is  the  story  related! 
What  characters  did  he  introduce  I 

17.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  object  of  epic  and 
dramatic  poetry  I  What  the  chief  obaracteristic  of  Grecian 
tragedy  t 

18.  How  was  the  drama  encouraged  at  Athens! 

19.  What  is  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lensea! 

20.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  laws  vcpl  riv  Oiutpucip  f 
When  introduced,  and  with  what  object !  How  does  De? 
mosthenes  allude  to  them ! 

21.  Explain  the  terms  eesiuray  qwm^ccomra,  e,xApau9e^ 
in  the  iambic  trimeter  of  the  tragedians ! 

22.  What  proofs  do  we  possess  of  the  existence  of  a 
rpayc^Sfa  and  KWfu^fila  in  Greece,  independent  of  the  Attic 
stage!  Mention  the  different  derivations  of  the  word 
rpaya^tay  and  explain  the  objections  to  which  Bentley'*s  is 
liable. 

23.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ^oiyXariic  StBipaii^  in 
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Pindar?  What  was  the  prize  in  the  dithyrambio  oontestfi ! 
In  what  sense  might  Arion  be  said  rpayiKOv  Tp6irov  cvpenfc 
yivtoBai  \  State  the  principal  objections  to  Bentley'^s  as- 
sertion, that  all  the  plays  of  Thespis  were  ludicrous,  and 
that  none  of  them  were  committed  to  writing. 

24.  Mention  the  most  material  points  in  which  the  con- 
struction of  a  Greek,  and  that  of  a  Roman  theatre  differed. 
Distinguish  between  oyjkfnpa  and  orchestra^  wpoXayoc  and 
prohffus^  l^6iiov  and  exodium.  What  is  meant  by  proUms 
and  persona  protatiea  on  the  Roman  stage  I  What  in- 
stances of  the  latter  occur  in  Euripides  ? 

25.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  Doric  dialect  being  used  in 
the  choruses  of  the  Attic  drama,  and  produce  some  parallel 
instances.  How  did  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  tragedians 
differ  from  that  of  Pindar  i 

26.  What  are  the  characters  attributed  by  the  ancients 
to  the  following  a/ojuov(ac :  ri  Awpiarly  ti '^lavrf,  ri  AcoXiori, 
ii  ^pvyiari  ?  , 

27.  Give  a  scheme  and  specimen  of  the  Catullian  G^Jliam* 
bic.     How  does  it  differ  from  the  Satumian  of  Nsevius ! 

28.  What  is  the  difference  between  irdr/twoc,  iruTptooQ, 
warpiKoq  \  between  S^Soiica  firi  OiXngy  and  SlSoiKa  fcii  OApc  • 
between  /un  0A(i>vand  jnfj  ov  OfXwvl  between  wp\v  iroiav, 
irp\v  iroc^crat,  and  npiv  irevoiriKivai  ! 

29.  In  what  species  of  songs  did  comedy  and  tragedy  re- 
spectively originate  l  Does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
essential  difference  between  tragedy  and  comedy  before  the 
time  of  Thespis?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  and  to  what  kind  of  subjects  do  the  plays  of  Epi- 
charmus  appear  to  have  related  ?  What  was  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  comedy? 
To  which  class  does  that  of  Aristophanes  belong  ? 
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30.  What  was  the  metre  of  the  satyrio  songs  aocordmg 
to  Aristotle?  Does  the  same  measure  prevail  in  that 
satyric  drama  which  has  come  down  to  us  ? 

31.  Mention  the  several  changes  which  tragedy  under- 
went, and  the  different  persons  by  whom  the  suco^ve 
improvements  were  introduced. 

32.  In  what  estimation  was  ^schylus  held  by  the  Athe- 
nians I  Was  any  encouragement  given  to  those  who  after 
his  death  reproduced  his  dramas  ?  Were  they  ever  allowed 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  tragic  contests  for  the  prize  ? 
What  is  Quinctilian^s  statement  on  this  subject ! 

33.  Can  you  mention  any  play,  or  plays,  of  .SIschylus, 
in  which  a  greater  number  of  Dorisms  is  observable  than  in 
his  others  ?  Do  you  conceive  that  this  circumstance  may 
be  applied  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  plays 
which  remain  to  us  ? 

34.  Is  o7r(i>c  yivtiffOi  legitimate  i  State  Dawes^  Canon 
respecting  the  use  of  cva,  o^pa,  wg,  &c.  to  denote  a  purpose. 

35.  Are  there  any  pretensions  to  the  invention  of  tragedy 
prior  to  Thespis !  Define  the  date  of  its  origin ;  and  show 
how  it  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris.  What  was  the  nature  of  Thespis^s 
pieces !  Is  there  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  the  three  great  tragedians  ?  Author 
of  the  serious  tragedy  ? 

36.  Enumerate  and  explain  the  chief  parts  and  divisions 
of  the  Greek  Theatre.  To  what  festivals  were  dramatic 
exhibitions  at  first  confined  at  Athens  ?  To  what  were  they 
afterwards  added  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  the  competi- 
tions of  the  tragedians  ?  With  what  pieces  did  they  con- 
tend !    And  how  was  the  prize  adjudged  i 

37.  Who  was  the  Kopv^acoc  I    And  whence  is  the  word 
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derived !    What  was  the  expeiiAe  of  a  tragic   choitu ! 
What  was  the  office  of  the  XopoiiB&tntaXo^  ? 

38.  What  was  the  number  of  the  chorus  in  the  time  of 
Sophocles  I  What  is  the  common  account  given  of  the  re- 
duction of  its  number !  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  charao- 
ter  of  iSschylus  which  makes  that  account  probable  or 
otherwise! 

39*  Define  the  iirtc9((Siov9  ir^poSoci  ((^Socy    or^i^oy, 

40.  At  what  period  did  Sophocles  live !  What  public 
office  did  he  bear !  At  what  age  did  he  die !  WhiU;  is 
known  of  his  general  feelings  and  conduct  towards  j^^thj- 
Itts !  Are  any  traces  of  a  contraty  feeling  discernible  in 
the  writings  of  Buripides  ! 

41.  Arrange  the  pUys  of  Sophocles  in  the  chronological 
order  of  their  subjects,  and  mention  those  of  ^^Elsohylus  and 
SuripideS)  which  ate  written  on  the  same  subjects  with 
any  of  them* 

42.  What  catastrophe  does  Aristotle  consider  best  for 
tragedy !  Which  of  the  tht^ee  tragedians  most  generally 
accords  with  his  opinion  on  this  point ! 

43.  What  species  of  character  does  the  same  critic  con- 
sider as  best  adapted  tor  tragedy  t  Compare  the  character 
of  Pluloctetes,  in  this  respecti  with  the  Timon  of  Shaks- 
peare? 

44.  Define  the  Ilfpcirlrcm  and  "* Avuy vw^aia  and  say  if 
there  be  any  extonple  of  either  or  both  in  the  Philoctetes 
of  So^ocles  ! 

45.  Explain  the  csesuras  of  an  iambic  senarius— the  rule 
i^lating  to  to  anapsest  in  the  case  of  a  proper  name— Hind 
that  respecting  a  whole  metre  b^ng  included  in  a  mng^ 
woro. 
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46.  Define  the  pattse ;  the  quasi-ccBsura ;  and  the  metri- 
eat  ictus.  Explain  the  six  classes  of  the  auorii/ianica ;  also 
the  six  speoiea  of  the  Kara  frximv. 

47.  Give  a  general  account  of  the  usage  of  the  tragedians 
in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  of  avta  and 
its  derivatives.  How  do  they  scan  firj  oit  i  Is  their  prac- 
tice invariable ! 

48.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  former  syllable  in  \(aVf 
wtxph^,  fUKpd^y — of  irac9  and  the  latter  syllable  in  /ti^yaCf  I 
raXac*  roXav. 

49.  Accentuate  ovrc  and  ovSf,  and  account  for  the  dif- 
ference. Mark  the  difference  of  accent,  according  to  the 
different  significations,  in  wovnpo^,  9eav,  icoAtiiCi  SiSo/iuv ; 
and  of  accent  and  breathing  in  tec,  airXooC)  i|v>  ivu 

50.  Mention  by  what  moods  and  tenses  the  particles  ob 
fi^  are  necessarily  followed.  Show  generally  the  difference 
of  construction  between  xpd  &nd  Su ;  and  illustrate  particu- 
larly the  Attic  usage  of  the  latter  word. 

51.  Distinguish  between  history,  epic  poetry,  tragedy 
and  comedy.  In  what  do  they  agree  !  In  What  do  they 
differ  i 

52.  In  tragedy  what  are  the  instruments^  the  manner^ 
iMid  the  objects  of  imitation  i  In  what  order  of  importance 
does  Aristotle  place  these  last  t 

63.  Was  the  law  of  the  three  unities  a  law  of  the  Greek 
school  i  State  your  opinion,  and  with  it  examples,  either 
confirming  tiiat  opinion,  or  exceptions  to  it.— *Did'  the 
Roman  school  admit  the  law  i  What  modem  school  has 
most  strictly  conformed  to  it  2  State  the  inconveniences  of 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law.  What  does  Comeille  mean 
by  la  lUU$m  dhi  icmes  f 

54«  la  what  manAefi  and  by  what  funds  wai  tb6  Atiie- 
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nian  stage  supported  I  What  is  the  greatest  amount  on 
record  of  their  theatrical  expenses  in  one  year  !  Were 
these  funds  ever  infringed !  What  was  the  difficulty  in  in- 
fringing them  i  Give  the  meaning  of  the  terms :  XuTovfrftai 
cyict/ieAcoi,  xopiiyia^  X^P'T^*'  IvtyKUVy  \opiiy%iv  r/oaycpSoTCf 
avrixopnyol^  XopodidactKoXoiy  ap\idtwpla, 

55.  To  whom  do  the  Arundel  marbles  ascribe  the  inven* 
tion  of  tragedy !  Between  what  two  events  is  the  epoch  of 
its  invention  placed  i  Approximate  by  this  means  to  the 
date  of  the  invention.  Does  the  authority  of  Plutarch  or 
of  Plato  coincide  with  the  marbles?  When,  and  under 
what  king,  were  the  Arundel  marbles  engraved!  Why 
called  Arundel  i   On  what  subjects  are  they  most  particular ! 

56.  To  whom  has  the  invention  of  comedy  been  ascribed ! 
What  is  the  opinion  of  Theocritus  ?  of  Aristotle  ?  Who 
is  named  by  the  Arundel  marbles  as  the  inventor  ?  Which 
way  does  the  etymology  of  certain  scenic  words  lean? 
What  is  the  reason  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  progress 
of  comedy ! 

57.  Explain  the  expressions,  oiSlv  irpoc  tov  Aiowtrov^ 
BaKXoc  Src  rpirrov  Karayoi  \op6vy  Sxnnp  I?  ifia^ri^,  yt^v 
pt^ug^  KOfimvBig. 

58.  Give  an  account  of  the  regular  anapsBstic  verse  used 
by  the  tragedians.  Is  the  anapaestic  verse  of  Aristophanes 
subject  to  the  same  rules  ?  Does  Seneca  observe  the  law 
of  frvva<^ua  ? 

59.  What  other  arts  re-ached  their  perfection  at  Athens 
at  the  same  time  with  tragedy  ?  Mention  the  historians, 
poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  artists  cf  note,  who 
were  contemporary  with  Sophocles,  and  citizens  of  Athens. 

60.  Show  the  propriety  of  the  Greek  names  for  article, 
noun,  pronoun,  adjective,  v^rb,  adverb,  conjunction,  piepo- 
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sition.  Do  the  Greek  grammarians  allow  interjections  as  a 
separate  class  i  Show  the  importance  of  the  article  in  the 
terms  ro  vAoTov,  oi  evScica,  6  avOptJwog, 

61.  Siya  receives  four  different  accents.  Give  the  mean- 
ings and  quantities  of  the  word  so  accentuated.  Distin- 
guish between  oloc  and  oloc?  €</ui  and  ci/uc,  vvv  and  vw,  vfiiv 
and  vfjuv.  What  rule  does  Person  lay  down  for  the  quan- 
tity of  avfip  i  Give  Clarke's  rule  for  the  quantity  of  the 
final  syllable  of  accusatives  of  nouns  in  evg. 

62.  Whence  did  the  error  of  a  second  future  arise  ?  Men- 
tion the  different  Ionic  futures,  both  active  and  middle, 
which  the  Attic  dialect  contracted.  Assign  a  reason  for 
the  difference  of  the  ftitures  of  the  two  dialects.  Will  this 
reason  apply  to  the  termination  law  I  Why  are  not  Ionic 
and  Attic  futures  always  different  ? 

68.  When  adverbs  are  derived  from  substantives,  from 
which  case  are  they  derived  ?  Show  the  manner  of  their  for- 
mation. In  the  form  avoi/ucuicrl,  ajtca^ci,  how  do  you  ascer- 
tain whether  the  termination  is  €c  or  c  ?  What  is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  final  i  ? 

64.  Is  the  augment  elided  in  tragedy  i  Is  a  diphthong 
ever  elided  i  Is  at  elided  in  the  case  of  the  third  persons, 
or  the  infinitives  of  verbs  ?  State  the  opinions  of  Dawes, 
Tyrwhitt,  and  Lobeck. 

65.  When  is  it  probable  that  the  word  rpay(^iia  was  first 
used  i  What  name,  according  to  Bentley,  was  originally 
common  to  both  tragedy  and  comedy  i 

66.  To  what  regulations  were  the  competitors  for  prizes 
subject  in  producing  their  dramas  ?  Whence  arose  the  ne- 
cessity of  Horace'^s  precept !  "  Nee  quarta  loqui  persona 
UAwet^''  What  length  of  time  is  it  probable  that  the 
audience  were  kept  at  one  sitting  ! 

L   L 
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fluenced  by  qnantity  ?    How  doeR  the  leading  ajilaUe  of 
the  word  serve  to  regulate  the  accent  I 

85.  In  general  a  long  final  syllable  affects  the  accent ; 
what  are  the  exceptions  to  this  law  I 

86.  What  deviation  from  the  old  iEkdic  usage  is  to  be 
observed  in  the  more  recent  dialects,  with  reference  to  tlie 
nse  of  the  accent ! 

87.  How  does  the  consideration  of  the  dual  namber  prove 
that  the  iGolic  is  the  most  ancient  dialect  of  Oreeoe  i 

88.  What  are  the  enclitics?  Mention  the  principal  of 
them.  In  what  cases,  generally,  do  they  throw  back  the 
accent ;  and  when  not !  In  what  cases  does  it  happen  tliat 
a  word  can  have  a  double  accent ! 

89.  Give  the  different  meaning  of  the  following  vrarda 
according  to  the  difference  of  accentuation,  vapaj  aciroc,  ava, 
VO/UOC9  irore,  o/u(i>C9  ^ciic»  (i>C  • 

90.  State  the  rules  laid  down  by  Dawes  and  Elmsley  as 
to  tva,  6<^pa^  &c. ;  when  do  they  govern  the  indicative ; 
when  the  optative ;  and  when  the  subjunctive  ?  What  are 
the  moods  and  tenses  governed  by  orrcuc  - 

91.  Derive  the  names  paroemiac,  logaoedic,  dochmiac, 
prosodiac ;  and  define  these  different  metres. 

92.  What  were  the  changes  in  the  quantity  of  the  penul* 
timate  of  koXoc  at  different  periods!  and  what  argument 
was  thence  derived  by  Clarke  as  to  the  date  of  Hesiod  ? 

93.  What  feet  are  admissible  into  a  pseonic  line  ! 

94.  What  variety  does  the  hypercatalectic  syllable  of  a 
dochmiac  admit  of  ?  This  is  rendered  probable  by  an  usual 
licence  allowed  in  ionics  a  majore. 

95.  Is  there  any  way  of  admitting  a  proper  name  into  a 
tragic  senarian,  when  it  contains  an  anapaest,  besides  that 
assigned  by  Person  ? 

96.  Enumerate  the  cases  in  which  the  fifth  foot  of  a  sena- 
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riufl  may  be  a  spondee.    Porson^s  Canon  oonceming  the 
fifth  foot? 

97.  Ifl  any  foot  besides  the  equivalents  of  the  anapeest 
ever  admissible  into  an  anapsestic  line  i 

98.  What  is  the  rule  concerning  the  final  syllable  of  di- 
meters, and  how  is  this  rule  to  be  understood  i 

99.  There  are  two  different  acceptations  of  the  words 
aprng  and  Ohig  ;  which  is  the  most  received  ? 

100.  In  what  manner  does  Hermann  state  that  Sophocles 
usually  avoided  an  anapsest  in  the  beginning  of  a  senarius, 
when  the  first  word  began  with  an  anapsest  i 

101.  On  what  principle  does  Hermann  get  rid  of  such 
anapaests  as  ol  tyu  i 

102.  How  does  he  explain  the  admissibility  of  the  dac- 
tyl in  preference  to  the  anapsest  into  iambics ! 

103.  In  what  case  does  he  think  it  unnecessary  that  the 
anapaest  in  the  first  place  should  be  contained  in  one  word  i 

104.  He  reasons  as  to  the  anapsest  differently  from  Per- 
son? 

105.  What  illustrations  of  the  laws  of  the  iambic  sena- 
rius  does  Person  derive  from  the  trochaic  tetrameter  cata- 
lectic! 

106.  In  what  sense  was  the  word  ^^  imitation  ^  applied 
by  Aristotle?  Whence  was  his  view  chiefly  derived! 
What  are  the  means  of  poetic  imitation  i 

107.  Of  the  different  species  of  poetic  imitation,  that  by 
dramatic  personation  is  more  strictly  applicable  to  poetiy 
than  imitation  by  fiction  or  description? 

108.  Distinguish  between  the  imitation  produced  by  de- 
scription, and  that  produced  by  fiction.  How  do  mental 
objects  admit  of  descriptive  imitation  ! 

109.  The  Dorians  claim  both  tragedy  and  comedy ;  on 
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what  grounds,  respectively !  The  daim  of  the  McgRrwMl 
is  supported  by  certain  proverbial  expressions,  apd  by  Ae 
testimony  of  Ecphantides  ? 

110.  Derive  the  words,  itroKplrtiQy  Sp^o,  icmyuf^Sln,  Si9it- 

111.  What  change  took  place  in  the  ditbynunbio  pMtl]r 
after  it  became  imitative;  and  give  tiie  reaaoas  of  the 
change  i 

112.  What  is  meant  by  the  ivafiSXai  of  the  dithyrambic 
poets !  What  style  of  prose  diction  does  Aristotie  oQmpaEe 
to  the  two  styles  of  the  dithyrambic  poetry  i 

113.  Poetry  derives  its  origin  firom  two  causes?  Distin- 
guish rhythm  from  metre. 

114.  Mention  some  of  the  arguments  used  to  show  that 
Thespis  was  the  author  of  tragedy.  Mention  others  tp 
whoni  tragedy  has  been  ascribed.  To  whom  is  oomody  as- 
cribed! 

115.  To  whom  does  Aristotle  attribute  the  primaty 
suggestion  of  both  tragedy  and  comedy ! 

116.  Who  first  introduced  a  female  actor  on  the  stage! 
Give  the  circumstances  of  the  first  dramatic  victory  <rf 
Sophocles. 

117.  Aristotle  uses  iireitroiiov  in  two  senses,  each  dt£kr- 
ing  from  the  modem  episode.  What  were  the  two  parts 
of  tragedy  originally  ? 

118.  Give  examples  of  ivayvdfpim^  and  vipiirinia  horn 
Shakspeare.  What  species  of  tragedy  would  you  leduop 
Hamlet  to !  And  what  Othello !  Mention  the  iimQ  and 
Xi;<T«c  in  Macbeth,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Richard  II.  ? 

119.  What  was  Dacier>  error  as  to  the  Unities  i  S^tate 
Johnson's  arguments  to  show  that  the  Unities  of  tim^  and 
place  are  not  essentia)  to  a  just  drama. 
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120.  Diatingiiish  viptniriKi  &om  /ifroPacric ;  Mli^  Q?Q|Q 
/uAoc ;  and  the  unity  of  the  fable  from  its  totality. 

181.  What,  acoor4ing  to  Aristotle,  is  the  nature  of 
poetry  in  genera),  and  what  pf  tragedy  in  particular  I  What 
is  his  expression  for  this  latter  object,  and  what  meanings' 
have  been  assigned  to  it  i  What  is  the  most  probable,  and 
why? 

122.  Horace  seems  to  di^er  from  Aristotle,  as  to  t^e 
general  end  of  poetry^  but  this  difference  is  only  apparent  t 

123.  From  what  causes  does  Aristotle  derive  poetry? 
How  does  he  prove  imitation  to  be  productive  qf  pleasure  | 
He  applies  the  same  reasoning  in  his  {(hetoric ;  how  | 
What  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
pleasure  we  receive  from  the  imitation  of  unpleasap^ 
objects,  such  as  the  distress  in  tragedy ;  give  a  sketch  of 
the  principles,  and  the  objections  to  them. 

124.  In  what  sense  does  Aristotle  make  poetry  and 
mqsic  imitative  arts  i  What  passages  would  you  quote  in 
support  of  that  sense!  What  is  the  difference  between 
fAifiiiaOai  and  voitic^Oai  rfiv  fit^riaiv  I 

125.  How  does  the  imitation  of  the  drama  differ  from 
that  of  the  epopee,  dithyrambics,  and  nomes  I  State  how 
nomes  differ  from  dithyrambics.  Why  is  fifrpop  synonymous 
with  X6yog  ?  fJilXoQ  is  twofold. 

126.  What  species  of  composition  were  the  mimes  of 
Sophron  and  the  dialogues  of  Socrates  I  How  do  you  shew 
that  the  dialogues  of  Plato  were  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  dranmtic  i 

127.  Tragedies  are  divided  into  four  kinds ;  of  which  kind 
is  the  Prometheus !  How  is  the  third  species  distinguished 
from  comedy? 

128.  Cempave  Horaoe's  rule  for  ibc  chorus  wHji  4n8« 
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totle's.    ^'  Officium  virile,''  what !    State  the  progrefls  of  the 
chorus ! 

129.  How  do  the  orator  and  the  poet  agree  and  differ! 
What  is  Aristotle's  definition  of  the  article,  and  Middleton's 
explanation  i 

130.  How  does  Aristotle  distribute  the  different  sorts  of 
words  to  the  different  species  of  poetry  ?  What  is  his  real 
opinion  about  the  unities  of  fable,  time,  and  place  ?  What 
his  rule  about  the  comparative  length  of  an  epic,  &c.  drama  I 

131.  What  is  Diogenes  Laertius'  statement  about  tetra- 
logies i  From  what  passage  in  Horace  would  tetralogies 
seem  to  have  been  in  use  on  the  Roman  stage  i 

132.  Aristotle  seems  to  differ  from  Horace  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  the  drama  i  How  does  it  appear,  and 
how  are  they  reconciled?  Whether  does  he  prefer  the 
epic  or  the  tragic  ? 

133.  When  was  the  drama  first  exhibited  at  Rome! 
From  whence  taken?  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Fahulw  Atellatiw  ?  What  was  the  first  per- 
manent theatre  at  Rome?  PrcBtextatas,  togtUas^  taberna- 
rias — Describe  them. 

134.  What  is  the  chronological  order  of  the  extant  plays 
of  iEschylus  ?  Why  is  the  Persae  supposed  to  be  prior  to 
the  Prometheus  ?  Under  what  censure  does  the  fable  of 
the  Prometheus  fall  ? 

1 35.  To  what  sect  of  philosophy  was  i^schylus  attached  ? 
How  is  this  apparent  in  his  plays  ?  What  great  comic 
writer  belonged  to  the  same  school  ? 

136.  How  do  ciraSiSaSat  and  SiaaKtvuZuv  differ?  Which 
does  Blomfield  apply  to  the  Persse,  and  which  Boeck  to  the 
Eumenides  ?     Wliat  were  the  SiSaoKaXiai  ? 

137.^  When  was  the  first  tetralogy  represented,  audwhen 
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the  last?  How  many  different  choruses  originally,  and 
what  were  the  respective  prizes!  Which  remained,  and 
what  the  number  of  performers  in  each ! 

138.  i3SschyIus  violates  the  unity  of  place  i  Sophocles 
that  of  time  I  What  characters  did  iSschylus  introduce 
into  the  drama  i    Who  introduced  the  same  into  comedy ! 

139.  What  improvements  does  Aristotle  assign  to  iKschy- 
lus!  What  does  Horace  ?  Why  do  they  not  assign  the  same? 

140.  The  Latin  language  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  ;  from  what  form  of  it,  and  how  is  this  proved  ? 
What  are  the  rules  of  Latin  accentuation,  and  from  what 
do  they  seem  to  be  derived  ? 

141.  Enumerate  some  of  the  principal  rules  of  Greek 
accentuation.  State  by  whom  the  accentual  marks  were 
invented,  and  give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  as 
they  vary  in  accent,  viz. — ouicotii/,  v€oc,  voftoQ^  vhOw^  ^fiog^ 
t|,  TTpoiroroicoc,  aXXa,  aytov,  aXijdccy  /Scocy  Ota,  0£(tiy,  Xaoc, 
fiovti,  fAvpioi,  OfAwg  i 

142.  What  does  the  mark  of  the  grave  accent  imply. 
Has  a  word  two  accents  at  the  same  time  ?  What  is  the 
accentuation  of  larii  Give  an  instance  of  enclitics  in 
English.  Mention  some  of  the  differences  of  accentuation 
in  the  different  dialects. 

143.  What  is  Person's  rule  for  the  insertion  of  the  aug- 
ment in  Attic  Greek!  Does  he  admit  any  exception! 
What  is  Elmsley'^s  rule  with  regard  to  the  number  of  tri- 
syllabic feet  in  a  senarius  ? 

144.  What  is  Dawes^s  rule  about  a  short  vowel  meeting 
a  nuddle  consonant  and  a  liquid !  Mention  Porson'^s  modi- 
fication of  it.  What  is  Elmsley'^s  rule  for  the  elision  in  the 
beginning  of  words,  and  Dawes^s  for  the  initial  p !  What 
is  synapheia,  and  in  what  sorts  of  verse  does  it  occur ! 
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145.  What  are  ihe  partsof  a  tragedy  icark  wolav  9  State 
their  relative  importance.  How  are  tsagedies  divided  mati 
ro  votrov  I 

146.  How  do  /ti€ra/3a(7ic,  /ufra/3oXi6,  v^piwitHtL,  vap&^ciQ^ 
diffidr  \    How  do  a  single  and  a  simple  &ble  differ  I 

147.  To  whom  does  Aristotle  ascribe  the  invention  of 
comedy  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  his  pieoes  !  A  play 
modelled  upon  one  of  his  remains  ?  Who  among  the  Athe- 
nians first  wrote  comedy !  The  inventor  of  the  satyric 
drama! 

148.  What  does  Aristotle  mean  by  applying  the  epithet 
TpayiKtiraToc  to  Euripides  i  On  what  grounds  does  Longi- 
nus  praise  Euripides  for  his  style }  How  does  Aristotle 
censure  him  i 

149.  From  Phrynichus^s  introduction  of  female  charao- 
ters,  Bentley  argues  against  a  common  reading  of  the 
Arundel  Marbles! 

150.  What  was  the  first  law  against  dramatic  ^^ibi- 
tionAi  and  how  long  did  it  continue !  What  changes  took 
place  in  the  Greek  cpmedy  i  Mention  the  principal  vmters 
in  each  period  ? 

151.  Mention  the  names  of  the  supposed  inventors  and 
perfectei*s  of  the  several  species  of  the  drama,  viz. — the 
tragic,  comic,  and  satyric. 

152.  What  remarkable  circumstance  cfynchrouised  with) 
and  seems  to  have  operated  on  the  improvement  of  the 
drama!  When  was  the  first  stone  theatre  erecte4>  l^nd 
why! 

153.  What  are  the  diflbrent  choruses  mentioned  by 
Lysias !  How  many  composed  each !  What  is  the  cy^dic 
chorus !  Does  Bentley  prefer  icukXikoc  or  k^Xcoc  i  W^t 
does  Blomfieid  suppose  the  x^p^^  ivS^v  to  b|»re  bna  f 
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154.  The  improrrementB  of  iEochyhis  we  find  in  Phryni- 
chu0,  and  of  Sophocles  in  ifiachylu^  why !  The  names  of 
iEschylus^s  actors  and  scene-painters  are  preserved  ? 

165.  When,  according  to  the  Marbles,  did  the  dramatic 
contests  ccmimence !  At  what  season  of  the  year,  what 
months,  and  at  what  feasts  were  they  held }  Give  the  names 
and  traditionary  reasons  for  tiie  three  days  of  the  festivid 
iv  XifivaiQ. 

1 56.  Qixe  the  accurate  meaning  of  the  phrases  and  words 

157.  Why,  according  to  Schlegel,  does  tragedy  please, 
notwithstanding  that  its  subjects  are  frequently  disagree- 
able !  How  does  the  same  writer  illustrate  the  difference 
between  epic  and  tragic  poetry  i 

158.  AgEunemnon  is  introduced  by^sohylus  in  a  chariot ; 
mention  what  instances  of  gods  occur  to  you  as  introduced 
by  machinery !  do  you  remember  any  other  mortal  intro- 
duced in  a  chariot ! 

159.  What  is  the  proper  meaning  of  verbal  adjectives  in 
noc  and  nov  !  How  are  they  formed  and  accented !  Dis- 
tinguish between  fiiirf,  /ut|Sl;  oi/rf,  oiii  ;  ovkovv,  ovk'OVv  \ 

160.  What  are  the  distinctive  fSeatures  of.  the  dd,  mid- 
dle, add  new  comedy?  Who  was  the  first  comic  poet 
among  the  Athenians!  Where  was  Aristophanes  bom, 
and  at  what  period !  How  is  this  nearly  fixed  by  the  clouds  i 

161.  When  was  the  Nubes  exhibited !  What  proof  have 
we  in  the  extant  play  that  it  was  twice  represented !  How 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  personal  attack 
by  Socrates'  friends  ? 

162.  How  do  the  tra|^  und  comip  senarius  differ  I  What 
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are  the  rules  of  the  iambic  tetrameter  oat.  as  used  by  Aris* 
tophanes  i  How  do  tragic  and  comic  tetrameter  troohaies 
differ !  What  is  Porson^s  observation  as  to  the  second  foot 
of  a  tragic  trochaic  tetrameter  i 

163.  What  is  the  anapaestic  measure  peculiar  to  Aristo- 
phanes I  What  its  rules,  and  what  restriction  as  to  caesuras 
oonunon  to  it  with  the  trochaic  tragic  tetrameter  t 

164.  How  does  Person  account  for  the  apparent  viola- 
tions of  prosody  in  Aristophanes,  and  what  examples  does 
he  give ! 

165.  Assign  the  respective  origins  of  the  chorus  and  dia- 
logue of  Greek  tragedy,  and  state  wherein  the  dithyrambic 
and  phallic  choruses  differed  essentially  from  the  satyrie. 

166.  Whether  was  the  satyrie  or  tragic  drama  the  more 
ancient !  By  whom  was  the  former  devised,  and  to  whom 
do  we  owe  the  successive  improvements  in  the  latter  2 

167.  A  third  species  of  Grecian  drama  has  been  traced 
as  existing  at  a  remote  period  ;  among  what  people  !  How 
was  it  denominated,  and  what  form  of  the  modem  drama 
did  it  resemble  ? 

168.  What  magistrate  presided  at  each  of  the  dramatic 
festivals  t  How  were  the  actors  and  choruses  appointed! 
Who  decided  at  the  contests  ?  What  rewards  were  given 
originally  ?  What  in  after  time  ?  Were  they  confined  to 
the  successful  author ! 

169.  How  was  the  rank  of  the  personages  on  the  Grecism 
stage  indicated,  and  the  quarter  from  whence  they  were 
supposed  to  come  i 

170.  Euripides  has  been  censured  on  two  grounds  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  his  dramas  i  Even  in  the  dialogue 
he  is  at  times  chargeable  as  in  his  choruses. 

171.  How  often  might  the  chorus  be  introduced,    and 
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what    were    the    denominations  of   these    several    inter- 
ludes i 

172.  What  reason  has  been  assigned  by  Hermann  for 
the  rules  which  Person  detected,  respecting  the  admission 
of  a  spondee  into  the  fifth  place  of  a  senarius ! 

173/ From  what  principle  does  Hermann  derive  a 
reason  for  the  admission  of  spondees  into  the  odd  places  of 
iambic  verse,  and  into  the  even  places  of  trochaic  ? 

1 74.  From  the  same  principle  he  shews  why  the  ithy- 
phallic  verse  differs  from  the  analogy  of  other  trochaic  verses 
in  this  respect ! 

175.  In  anapsestic  systems,  is  there  any  other  indication 
of  continuous  scansion  besides  the  synapheia !  What  is  the 
only  limitation  of  concurring  feet  in  paroemiacs ! 

1 76.  How  do  you  account  for  the  effect  that  ^  initial 
produces  on  a  short  vowel  preceding  it  I 

177.  The  choral  odes  in  Sophocles  may  be  divided,  in  re- 
ference to  their  subjects,  into  four  classes,  according  to 
Heeren !    Those  of  JEochyluB  into  how  many  ? 

178.  Show  that  the  accenting  of  words  is  in  general  in- 
dependent of  their  relative  positions?  What  exception 
must  be  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  prepositions  and 
adverbs !  specify  the  instances. 

179.  From  what  general  rule  regarding  the  acute  accent, 
may  we  infer  that  the  penultimate  should  be  accented  if  the 
last  syllable  be  naturally  long,  and  that  the  ante-penulti- 
mate never  can  be  circumflexed  i 

180.  When  does  ,a  contracted  syllable  admit  the  circum- 
flex accent,  and  what  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  i 

181.  What,  according  to  Schlegel,  is  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  what  of  the  old  Greek 
comedy? 
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182.  Name  the  first  and  last  writers  of  the  middle  aiid 
new  comedy.  Who  first  used  invented  and  general  shin 
jeets  \  Whence,  according  to  Schlegel,  tiie  introduction  of 
the  parabasis  into  comedy,  and  not  into  tragedy ! 

183.  What  is  the  difference  between  ivkyppiJ^uy^  iptj(th 
piaZ%iv ;  vvy,  viv ;  ipUy  ipa ;  l8o&,  iSoS  |  vipavxktvf  iirh-if- 
%iiv ;  ivafiiTpHaOaiy  furpitiaOai ;  ical  ifw^^  wic  Kal ;  8i&(vm, 
awoSiSovai, 

184.  What  is  Dawes'  rules  Us  to  the  tenses  ^th  i^Hich 
ov  fin,  ivw^  urij  may  be  connected !  What  is  the  diffbr- 
ence  of  government  between  xp^  ^^^  ^^  •  How  do  tiagic 
and  comic  poets  differ  as  to  the  use  of  wipl  before  a  To^el ! 
Is  I  paragogic  shprtened  or  lengthened  I 

185.  What  other  god  is  said  to  have  had  simihur  chordses 
to  those  in  honour. of  Bacchus!  State  the  place  ahd  the 
authority? 

186.  What  is  Bentley's  opinion  about  the  word  rjuty^- 
ita !  What  are  the  authorities  against  him,  and  how  does 
he  reply  to  them  i  Bentley's  opinion  partly  confuted  b^ 
the  evidence  of  inscriptions  more  recently  <yscov^ted  : 
What  are  they,  and  how  do  you  argue  froin  them  i 

187.  Prove  that  SchlegeFs  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
^schylus"  visit  to  Sicily  is  inaccurate.  How  deed  Boeekh 
reconcile  the  several  opinions  I  State  his  bpinioil  as  to  the 
acting  of  the  Eumenides. 

188.  What  is  the  tetralogy  of  the  Orestiad !  When  Was 
it  acted  I  Who  is  said  to  have  first  contended  with  sih^e 
plays! 

189.  With  what  character  of  the  modern  drama  is  GI^- 
tsenmestra  usually  compared!  How  do  the  aiithota  of 
these  respective  characters  endeavour  to  soften  th^  alilioBt 
uniform  ferocity  of  their  heroines  ? 
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190.  Undeir  what  restrietion  as  to  proper  names,  accord- 
tog  to  EliAsIey,  is  the  linapi^  admissible  into  senarian 
verse  !  Does  the  same  rule  hold  with  regard  to  dactyls  of 
proper  names  in  the  troch.  tetram,  cat.  ?  When  must  the 
itecond  foot  of  such  a  line  always  be  a  trochee ! 

191.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
chorus  of  the  ancient  drama  \  What  instances  have  wo  in 
the  modem  drama  of  its  successful  revival  I 

192.  AVhat  is  the  meaning  of  cara  a\imv,  /uovocrpo^ucciy 
Iiri|i8tfta  Ktiri  itifucofwriv  ^  bfiolwv  ?  What  is  Cantoris  divi- 
sion of  the  choric  odes  i 

19d.  Exi>lain  the  phrases,  Kara  Suya,  Kara  arolxovg^ 
iifUXop(a»  ScXopta,  avrixopia,  rpixopta^  fittHtxppog, 

194.  What  is  the  number  of  plays  that  have  been  attri- 
buted to  Sophocles!  Boeckh  thinks  the  number  greatly 
overrated — Whiit  are  his  arguments !  State  any  counter- 
acting ones  that  may  occur  to  you  I 

195.  Mention  the  tenses  of  Wfi/ii  that  have  a  transitive, 
and  those  that  have  an  intransitive  signification.  What  is 
the  diffetence  of  /ui^  before  an  indicative,  and  ptii  before  a 
subjunctive  mood  i  When  may  different  moods  be  connected 
together ! 

196.  Etoofiai  differently  derived  by  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
poets  ?  GKve  instances  of  the  former  fr<Mn  Homer.  Whence 
arises  the  construction  called  nominativui  pendens  l  When 
is  tiie  genitive  libsdiiite  to  be  used  ? 

197.  'Qc  is  sometimes  put  for  ccc — Mention  the  usual 
limitati(Hi,  and  give  an  example  frotn  Thucydides  to  the 
reverse,  that  is  qiidted  by  Matthiae?  Whence  does  this 
substitution  arise  ? 

198.  What  does  the  participle  signify  when  put  with  kat  i 
The  future  is  sometimes  put  for  the  imperative — What  is 
the  construction ! 
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199.  Give  the  Doric  and  Ionic  variations  of  the  personal 
pronouns,  and  of  the  verb  u/aL  Write  down  the  enclitics 
and  atonies.  When  do  enclitics  retain,  when  lose,  and 
when  transfer  their  accents  ? 

200.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  accentuation  of  contracted 
syllables,  and  what  for  that  of  words  whose  last  accented 
vowels  have  experienced  elision  I 

201.  State  the  general  rules  for  accenting  the  penulti- 
mate or  antepenultimate  in  Latin  and  in  Oreek,  and 
wherein  they  differ.  What  are  the  csesuras  of  an  iambic 
senary  2 

202.  What  evidence  is  there  in  favQur  of  the  claims  of 
the  Megarians  to  the  invention  of  comedy  i  What  was 
the  metre  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  and  what  Latin  poet 
is  said  to  have  imitated  them  ? 

203.  What  was  the  nature  of  Homer's  Margites  t  What 
is  the  source  of  our  information  on  the  subject  ?  and  what 
influence  had  it  on  comedy ! 

204.  Give  the  names  and  order  of  the  plays  of  Aiisto* 
I^nes  before  the  '^  Clouds.""  What  is  the  first  extant,  and 
what  were  Jiis  two  last  plays  i  What  was  the  political 
scope  of  the  "  Knights,"'  and  of  the  ^'  Acharnians  T 

205.  How  was  the  change  brought  about  from  the  old 
to  the  middle  comedy  i  Quote  the  passage  from  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  which  that  change  is  described.  What  did 
Aristophanes  compose  in  the  style  of  the  middle  comedy ! 

206.  The  play  of  the  "  Clouds""  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  a  tetralogy  :  What  were  the  others,  and  the  general 
scope  of  them  i  What  was  the  probable  occasion  and  sub- 
ject of  the  irvrlvii  ? 

207.  What  was  the  legal  age  for  exhibiting  a  dramatic 
piece  I    How  is  this  point  doubtful ! 
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208.  The  choral  odes  of  iE^hylus  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  by  a  distinction  which  does  not  occur  in  Sopho- 
cles! 

.  209.  Mention  the  principal  Doric  clithyrambic  poets,  and 
their  countries.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
choral  poetry  of  Sicyon  and  of  JEgina, ! 

210.  What  was  the  vcXata  rpayt^Sia  of  the  Bceotian 
inscriptions,  according  to  Boeckh!  How  is  this  distin- 
guished from  the  scenic  tragedy  in  the  Orchomenian  and 
Thespian  inscriptions,  respectively ! 

211.  Distinguish  the  voifiriiQ,  rpayt^oc,  and  wroKpiriic 
from  each  other ;  and  point  out  the  difference  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  ancient  inscriptions  employ  these  words  with 
respect  to  the  new  and  old  tragedy ! 

212.  What  praise  does  Quinctilian  confer  on  Euripides, 
as  compared  with  Sophocles!  What  are  the  peculiar 
merits  and  defects  of  Euripides  I  What  metre  is  caQed 
Euripidean  ! 

213.  What  instance  may  be  given  of  the  chorus  in 
Euripides  allowing  immoral  acts  i  What  immoral  sentiment 
in  one  of  his  plays  excited  the  indignation  of  the  audience  I 

214.  How  was  the  ancient  tragedy  divided  for  the  most 

part  into  five  acts !  What  distinction  was  there  in  the 
names  given  to  the  choral  songs  in  the  tragedies ! 

215.  General  rule  of  the  Pseonic  system !  What  feet 
are  ordinarily  admissible  into  the  epichoriambic,  and  what 
Kar  avTivaOuavi  What  is  meant  by  the  avaaXwfiivovi 
What  metres  used  by  Horace  may  be  referred  to  the 
antispastic  class ! 

216.  How  does  Hermann  account  for  the  mixture  of 
cretic  feet  with  dochmiacs !    What  rule  does  he  lay  down  [ 
concerning  the  caesura  in  dimeter  anapsestics,  occurring  in 

M    M 
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regulaip  flyfltems !    In  suoh  systems  can  a  daetjrl  be  followed 
by  an  anapsst ! 

217.  Of  the  improvements  in  tragedy,  which  Hoiaoe 
asserts  to  have  been  introduced  by  .Slschylas,  some  have 
been  ascribed  to  an  earlier  tragedian  t 

218.  Is  there  any  thing  in  English  dmmatio  litemture 
sorresponding  with  the  construction  of  trilogies ! 

S19.  To  what  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  oonftuuon  res* 
pecting  the  birth  place  of  Aristophanes  t  This  indietment 
of  K^vla  has  been  confounded  with  another  aoouaation 
brought  forward,  by  the  same  person ! 

SSO.  In  what  year  did  Aristophanes  first  exhibit  in  this 
own  name^  what  was  the  object  of  the  play  then  prodnoed, 
and  what  success  did  it  meet  with ! 

2S1.  How  did  the  absence  of  the  irop^atfic  become  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  middle  comedy  ?  What  wers 
the  component  parts  of  a  irapiftamg  i  What  was  the  num* 
ber  of  the  comic  chorus ! 

222*  During  the  period  of  the  old  comedy  there  was  but 
one  restriction  upon  the  poets^  which  we  know  of  with  his- 
torical certainty  { 

228.  What  canon  does  Person  lay  down  respecting  the 
Use  of  such  words  as  IdroSov  ^by  the  comic  writers  !  State 
the  laws  of  the  Aristophanic  anapeostio  metre.  What  li- 
cences are  allowed  in  it ! 

224.  Trace  the  gradual  changes  which  the  chorus  under- 
went fix>m  its  origin  till  its  final  extinction. 

225.  Which  of  the  tenses  is  almost  uniformly  exdnded 
from  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  why  i 

226.  Distinguish  between  5irci>c  av  with  the  optative,  and 
with  the  subjunctive ;  between  ov  firi  with  the  future  indi- 
wtive,  and  with  the  aorist  subjunctive. 
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237.  There  are  five  modes  in  which  the  permutation  of 
munbers  is  effected.  What  does  Hermann  undenstand  by 
irr»tioaal  times! 

228.  How  does  he  define  polysohematistic  verses  I  He 
reduces  to  this  class  verses  which  former  metricians  con- 
sidered as  antispastic. 

229.  What  are  the  laws  of  the  v^rse  called  Eupolideaii 
pfilysehematistus^?  What  rules  apply  both  to  die  tragia 
and  comic  senarius  i 

230.  A  distinguished  modem  poet  has  made  Agamemnon 
the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  whidb,  thou^  nearly  the  same  la 
its  incidents,  differs  materially  from  that  of  ^schylus  in  the 
deUdeotftcm  of  some  of  the  dramatis  perscmse. 

231.  Hurd  and  Schlegel  hold  opposite  opinions  as  to  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  mind  by  the  thought  of  a  personal 
and  actual  reality  in  the  eatastrophe. 

232.  Muller  does  not  admit  the  truth  of  Aristotle's  oih 
seriioii»  that  Epicharmus  and  Phormis  first  invented  comic 
{aisles.  He  eoi]gectures  that  comedy  was  transplanted  from 
Megara  to  Syracuse.     By  whom»  and  at  what  time  I 

238.  Of  what  nature  does  Bentley  suppose  the  comedies 
of  Susarion  to  have  been  ?  And  how  does  he  endeavour  to 
prove  the  spuriousness  of  some  iambic  lines  attributed  to 
Susarito  by  Diomedes  I 

234.  Suvem  points  out  a  close  affinity  between  the  play 
of  the  ''  Clouds,''  and  that  of  the ''  Frogs.''  How  is  it 
inferred  that  Aristophanes  commenced  a  second  edition  of 
the  '^  Clouds,"  but  never  completed  it  I  To  what  did  he- 
himself  attribute  its  failure  f 

235.  What  were  the  opiniiMis  oi  ancient  writers  on  the 
ooBqparativo  mmts  of  the  three  great  tragedians ;  ^nd  how 
uriill  you  account. for  the  peculiar  difference  of  chiuracter 
dbeervable  m  thour  compontions  i 
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236.  Of  what  number  did  the  chorus  coiunst,  in  its  im- 
proved state  f  In  what  order  was  it  arranged,  and  what 
part  of  the  theatre  did  it  occupy  ?  Explain  its  use  and 
importance. 

237.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
chorus  P  And  what  other  differences  are  observable  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  English  drama,  as  to  plot,  moral, 
passion,  and  character  f  Compare  .^^schylus  with  Shaka- 
peare  in  the  last  mentioned  particulars  i 

238.  What  kind  of  events  and  character  of  a  hero  is  the 
most  proper  for  tragedy,  according  to  Aristotle,  and  for 
what  reasons  f 

239.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Ionic  and  Attic 
dialects  as  to  augments,  and  contractions !  And  what  is 
the  probable  origin  of  them ! 

240.  What  is  the  difference  between  tpnv^  Xiynvy  yvyi' 
vuv,  and  between  riKWj  ip\ofiai,  ijiXOov,  ilfu. 

241.  Into  what  feet  of  a  senarius  can  anapaests  and  dac- 
tyls be  admitted  ?  Does  the  rule  hold  with  respect  to 
proper  names !  Why  cannot  the  third  and  fourth  feet  be 
included  in  the  same  word  f  In  what  cases  only  can  the 
fifth  foot  of  a  tragic  senarius  be  a  spondee  ? 

242.  What  is  the  €w$ura  f  In  a  senarius,  where  must  it 
faU  to  be  most  harmonious  f  How  many  kinds  are  there  of 
this  c8BSura  ? 

243.  Explain  the  quem-cmsvira^  and  in  what  manner  the 
harmony  of  lines  is  improved  by  it,  where  the  csesura  is 
wanting ;  also  the  pause,  and  the  reason  for  it.  In  lines 
which  have  neither  casmra  nor  quotsircwmra,  what  may  the 
omission  be  intended  to  denote  f 

244.  Where  a  tribrach  is  admitted  int^  any  place,  or  an 
anapeest  into  the  first  place  of  a  line,  are  these  feet  usually 
comprised  in  one  word,  or  divided  between  different  words  ? 
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245.  State  the  rules  for  ilie  construction  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameter  catalectic,  and  of  the  anapaestic  tetrameter 
oatalectic.  In  the  former  is  an  anapeest  admitted.^  In 
what  even  feefof  the  latter  is  a  dactyl  admitted,  and  where 
it  is  admitted,  what  foot  usually  precedes  it  f 

246.  In  what  kind  of  metre  originally  were  the  satyric 
verses,  and  what  is  the  reason  given  by  Aristotle  i  Which 
of  the  extant  plays  contains  most  of  this  metre  t 

247.  Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  regular  satyric  drama  I 
How  many  of  this  species  have  been  preserved,  and  what 
reason  may  be  assignied  for  the  number  being  smaQ  i 

248.  At  what  time  of  the  year  was  the  Athenian  vintage ! 
Does  it  correspond  with  the  time  of  the  festivals  at  which 
tragedies  were  acted! 

249.  Mention  the  regulations  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  the  judges,  of  the  choruses,  and  of  the 
actors ;  and  the  time  allowed  to  each  poet. 

250.  How  often  in  the  day  was  the  theatre  filled,  and 
what  number  of  people  was  it  capable  of  containing  f  Ex- 
plain the  terms,  cviceva,  /uAoC)  S/tivoC)  vapoSo^y  tnamfiov, 
Kdfifiogp  ScSaincoXoc  tov  x^P^^*   BhfiCi  Xt/^iC,  awBpyaalaj  iw 

251.  Determine  the  usage  of  the  tragic  writers  in  the 
following  particulars.  (1).  The  omission  of  the  aug- 
ment. Mention  some  verbs  which  are  singular  in  this  re- 
spect, or  in  the  formation  of  it.  (2).  The  admission  of  an 
hiatus,  and  the  quantity  of  the  diphthong,  if  it  be  admitted : 
also  the  elision  of  vowels,  or  non- elision  in  any  words  and 
cases,  and  at  the  end  of  a  line.  (3).  The  duplication  of  (7, 
as  in  {tf(7o/Lcoc,  filaao^.  (4).  The  quantity  of  diphthongs 
in  the  middle  of  words,  such  as,  oIoC)  rocovroc,  iroioct 
ytfHUogy  &c.  and  the  quantity  of  a,  pritxiUimm. 
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262.  Compare  the  political  and  literary  etate  of  Atiieiis 
in  the  time  of  iBschylus  with  that  of  England  in  tlie  time  of 
Shakespeare.  What  points  of  resemblance,  and  what  of 
difference,  may  be  observed  in  the  style  and  genius  of  these 
poets! 

253.  Construct  a  Grecian  theatre.  Explain  the  meaning 
of  the  following  terms :  AtjvaToV)  Sca^c^/uara,  icl/Mct8cc«  /3ov- 
\bvtik6v,  c^njSticov,  Spxn^f^y  OvfiiXfiy  Sfi6fwc^  wapiBoi^ 
tMSoiy  mcrivfi^  Xdyccov,  ir/oofnc/fviov,  uiro^ic^vlov,  «ro/oa<nc^vfa, 
jSacriXcfoc?  OcoXoyccgi;,  alwpaij  /titiX^^t  Kora/SX^/Lcmro,  yifiOr 
voc,  jSpovrcTov,  KipavvotTKomXovy  tncorrHy  T«tx^'  ^py^y 
^pvKTwpiov,  rifiiK6K\tov^  (rr/oo^ccov,  iifiunpof^ov^  liNciMeXiljtio, 
\apJjvioi  ickifiaK^Qi  avanudfiay  oi/Xaia,  irpotSplaip  wtptoKrog^ 
iKpffiaQy  vpoawiTHOVy  fiopfioXvKUOv^  y6py6v€i0Vi  ^Tpa\uov, 
?/iij3aToc  icAirciinia,  xiriav  iroSiyp^C)  vippia,  X^orric,  ifiAriov, 
i^wfiiQ,  hfpOlpa,  ireirXov,  SyKOc>  /ua<rxoX<<n^/E>cc* 

254.  Explain  the  terms  f/u/iAfia,  KSpSa^,  olKivvig^  ^  im/i- 
p'X^'  ^  7v/LivoiraiScif^,  i^  iiiro/ox^At<>^<x4*  ^^^  ^^^  diflbrence 
between  the  Doric,  Ionic,  Phr}'gian,  and  Mizo-Lydion 
modes. 

255.  Define  anaetrophe^  metaphor ^  trope^  penanififMian^ 
simile,  and  allegory. 

256.  To  poets  of  what  dialect  is  tynizma  peculiar  f  and 
how  is  it  limited  in  Homer ! 

257*  What  do  you  mean  by  dialeet  t  Give  a  foil  aooount 
of  the  Greek  dialects,  the  ages  and  principal  writers  in  eaeh^ 
and  the  countries  in  which  they  prevailed. 

258.  Mention  the  different  powers  of  the  adverb  3v,  with 
the  indicative  and  optative  moods.  What  is  the  oonstvuo^ 
tion  of  fifi  with  the  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  in  a 
probiiitory  sense  i 

259,  How  do  you  acpoupt  for  the  two  fonny  of  tb^  fylbon 
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of  Sbjrfoi  f    Whioh  is  the  more  modem,  and  which  the  more 
poetioal! 

260.  What  plays,  extant,  lost,  or  of  which  fragments 
only  remain,  were  written  on  subjects  connected  with  CEdi- 
dipus  and  his  family  by  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euri** 
pides! 

261.  How  is  the  Doric  dialect  in  the  choruses  to  be  ac- 
counted for!  Give  a  list  of  words  which  retain  the  Doric 
form  in  the  Attic  dialogue. 

S62.  What  Ionic  words  are  found  in  the  tragedies,  and 
how  may  their  introduction  be  accounted  for  I  Was  the 
same  licence  in  this  respect  allowed  to  the  comedians ! 

263.  What  are  the  expressions  for  lUinam  in  Greek  ? 
Give  instances  of  the  imitation  of  the  Greek  mode  of  ex-^ 
pression  from  the  Latin  poets. 

261.  Give  the  rules,  with  the  most  material  exceptions, 
for  the  quantity  of  the  final  syllable  of  feminine  substantives 
ending  in  a. 

265.  What  is  the  quantity  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by 
a  soft,  or  aspirate  mute,  with  any  of  the  liquids  A,  fi,  v,  p, 
or  by  a  middle  mute  with  p,  in  poets  of  different  ages  ? 
What  rule  may  be  given  for  its  quantity  in  prose  writers  ? 

266.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  most  important  critioal 
discoveries  of  Bentley,  Dawes,  and  Person. 

267.  Shew  from  Horace,  (1).  Who  was  the  inventor  of 
iambic  verse  ?  (2).  What  is  its  peculiar  fitness  for  drama- 
tic poetry?  (3).  Why,  and  with  what  limitation,  the 
spondee  was  admitted  into  it  ? 

268.  Give  a  chronological  abstract  of  the  events,  which, 
during  the  lifetime  of  ^schylus,  occurred  in  Persia,  Ionia, 
Greece  and  Italy, 

899*  (lUftitotQ  a  brief  ixwparisoii  betw^a  iBeoh^us, 
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Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  in  style,  in  sentiment,  in  ma- 
nagement of  plot,  in  the  conduct  of  the  drama,  and  in  their 
choral  odes. 

270.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  the  middle  voice  ?  Dis- 
tinguish between  wpiinria  and  irpa<r<FOfiai,  ^paZ^  and  ^po^o- 
ficup  ipiti  and  ipiofAOi^  rlin  and  rtofiu,  OiaOai  vo/iov  and 
9iivai  v6fiov, 

271.  What  are  the  general  significations  of  verbal  sub- 
stantives in  rpovy  (as  in(/morrfx>v),  of  adjectives  in  rcicuC)  and 
of  verbs  in  oku}  and  <fhw  ?  What  Latin  terminations  cor- 
respond to  the  two  last  ? 

272.  When  is  irpiv  av  with  the  subjunctive  preferred  to 
irp\v  with  the  infinitive  ?  Can  ay  be  joined  with  the  indi- 
cative present  ? 

273.  Distinguish  between  fifixog  and  /i^icoc — rUfiap^  <rvfi^ 
fioXovt  afifuiov — eu  aljSeiVi  cucrfjSciv — xiXo^,  kAtoc — ficlntc, 
irpoerrpoTTatdc — irTw\bg,  irlvijc — Svap^  vwap — tnraiOpoc*  inrtJr 
Opiog — rpoiraca,  rpoirata — ^^ijrpoicrJvoc,  fiiirprficTovoc — ovSl, 
ovre — firi^l,  /jliitb — Sia,  Sia — ttou,  iroi,  ir^,  irov,  irot,  ini. 

274.  The  beacons  which  announced  the  destruction  of 
Troy  were  stationed  on  the  following  mountains :  Ida,  Her- 
mseus  (in  Lemnos),  Athos,  Macistus  (in  Eubcea),  Messa- 
pius  and  Cithseron  (in  Boeotia),  iEgiplanctus  (in  Megaris), 
Arachnaeus  (in  Argolis).  Draw  such  a  map  as  will  enable 
you  to  mark  out  the  situations  of  these  mountains ;  and  in 

!  the  same  map  place  Troy,  Tenedos,  Athens,  Thebes,  Sparta, 
Mycense,  Delphi,  and  Delos. 

275.  What  was  the  motive  of  iE^hylus  for  introducing 
Agamemnon  on  the  stage  in  a  chariot  ?  How  is  Pallas 
brought  on  in  the  Eumenides,  Oceanus  in  the  Prometheus, 
and  Hercules  in  the  Philoctetes  ? 

276.  What  is  Xoyoc  in  the  early  Attic  drama  ?    What 
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shoiild  we  infer  from  analogy  to  have  been  the  original 
meaning  of  rpcXoyfa  ?  Gould  it  have  been  applied  in  its 
primitive  sense  to  any  three  plays  of  Sophocles  ?  What  is 
the  eariiest  instance  we  find  of  the  use  of  the  word  ? 

277.  What  was  the  ordinary  number  of  the  tragic  and 
comic  chorus  ?  What  is  meant  by  x^P^^^  tj rpay wvoi  ?  De- 
scribe the  modes  of  entering,  koto,  ^vya,  and  Kara  arol" 

Xovc  ? 

278.  What  tragedies  remain  from  the  Greek  stage  relat- 
ing to  the  family  of  Agamemnon  ?  Place  them  in  the  order 
of  the  circumstances  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  men« 
tion  the  subject  of  each. 

279.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  plots  of  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles,  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  and  Ghoephoroe  of 
^schylus ;  compare  them,  and  shew  in  what  respects  the 
economy,  beauties,  and  defects  of  each  are  characteristic 
of  the  genius  of  their  several  authors. 

280.  What  was  the  court  before  which  Sophocles  is  said 
to  have  recited  one  of  his  poems,  (mentioning  the  occasion, 
and  the  poem)?  When,  and  by  whom,  was  that  court 
founded  ?     What  peculiarities  marked  its  sittings  ? 

,  281.  In  what  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage over  the  Latin  ?  How  do  you  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  dual  number  in  the  Greek,  and  for  its  absence 
from  the  Latin  tongue  ? 

282.  What  are  the  respective  meanings  of  Tvy\avHVy 
according  as  it  is,  or  is  not,  followed  by  a  participle  ?  Dis- 
tinguish accurately  liro/Lcac,  fiireifii,  Stuncw^  in  their  general 
usages. 

283.  Explain  the  usage  of  irglv  with  different  moods. 
Distinguish  between  vplv  iurrviiv,  wpiv  Smrvritrai^  wpiv  Sc- 
SuwvnKivai.    Mention  the  distinction  between  yaXrivri  and 
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vifv^ita,  /SatfcXii^c  and  fvpavvoci  Oi^fn^  and  9pa9Qe,  To^^f 
and  ieoX(&yif,  Oiimi  and  wvpi. 

284.  Define  '^  a  word,"  '^  a  flentoice.""  What  is  the  most 
comprehensive  distinotion,  1.  of  sentences,  S.  of  words? 
What  species  of  words  do  you  include,  severally,  under  eadi 
denomination  ?  What  are  the  origin  and  uses  of  the  arti- 
cle itrictfy  so  called  f 

285.  What  are  the  several  species  of  verbs  ?  Define  each. 
What  is  the  proper  idea  of  present  time  ?  What  is  tiie 
most  natural  division  of  tenses,  in  general  ? 

286.  With  what  exceptions  did  a  century  or  a  little  more 
comprehend  the  golden  age  of  Grecian  literature  ?  By 
what  events  on  either  side  was  that  period  bounded  ?  State 
the  same  points  in  regard  to  Boman  literature. 

287.  Bafc;(oc  Sre  rpirrov  Korayot  xopov.  Explain  rpirrov 
Xopov,  and  mention  what  the  three  were.  In  what  months 
were  they  celebrated?  What  were  the  UiOoiyla,  X&c« 
and  Xvrpoi  ?  Which  was  the  greatest  feast  ?  Who  pre- 
sided at  it  ?  Who  at  the  otheb  ? 

288.  Schlegel  chacacterizes  the  mimetic  art  among  the 
ancients  as  ideal  and  rhythmical.  Explain  his  meaning,  and 
illustrate  it  as  be  has  done  by  an  appeal  to  their  sculp- 
ture. 

289.  How  were  the  expenses  of  exhibition  and  admission 
provided  for  ?  What  was  the  admission  money  ?  How 
was  the  law  regarding  it  rendered  unalterable  ? 

290.  What  is  the  most  striking  difference  between  the 
dress  of  the  actors  of  the  Greek  theatre  and  our  own  ? 
Why  could  not  we  adopt  it  ? 

291.  Explain  by  Latin  words  the  difference  between 
dc»  c(<ry€,  S(n'£c  a*nd  oore,  and  also  of  koI  and  ri^ 

992,  Mention  iiistances  of  tbQ  great  wc(mvQiU6i^)99  to 
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which  the  ancient  tragedians  were  mibjected  by  the  perpe^ 
tual  preience  of  the  ehoms. 

293.  Mention  the  difference  between  5<rtoc  and  S(ica£oc» 
yvAfAti  and  ^pivufiaf  l^ph^^  va6c9  f^ftci^oc  and  otiKoc*  also 
9vpLhct  ^pi)v>  voiic  and  i^x^.  What  i»  the  u«ual  force  of 
wapii  in  compoflition  with  verbs  ? 

294.  In  what  cases  may  the  article  be  used  as  a  pronoun 
in  Attic  Greek)  (!)•  ii^  poetry,  (2).  in  prose  ? 

295.  Distinguish  between  x^P'^  ^^^  tv^Ka — ^aivirai  and 
Soitti— rptroc  and  rpcraioc— *t^^oc  and  ri^i|— lXir«c  and 
S<$Sil — wapOivoQf  vvfi^ii  and  yvv^-^-^vXiifta  and  SovXtfoi— * 
9t6c  and  SatpLmv — irtfXic  and  i&rv — K^vi^y  ^(kog  and  Inii- 
poc. 

296.  Explain  tiie  following  idiomatic  expressions :  1.  vCfg" 
^ijv  awfiiftov*  2.  olaO*  ovv  B  Spaaov ;  3*  ov  ydp  olSa  Si<nri(* 
mc  leeicrti/Lilvoc*  4.  ircp&^a  tvyxivu.  5.  tixnt  aiOiv  iC 
olierov  (x^*  ^*  ^^^  ^'c  X(^'^  ^'  'f  ®^  ^  ^*  o&roct  rl  w&^iiis ; 
8.  Zy  Kol  Ottvoi^^nc  Sft/ua  ^vYicXcf^rct  rd  ^6v.  Which  of  these 
forms  have  been  imitated  by  the  Latin  poets? 

297.  Explain  the  terms,  vpom^la,  intram^f  ivtmCf  iK(f* 
nyc*  fiapirvig ;  and  give  the  meaning  of  these  terms  in  the 
Scholia,  rh  l(^»  itii  f4<n>Vp  awb  Hoivoh,  ypi^trut  wfAg  n)v 
ioTiKnv,  fccrox^  ivrX  pfifAorag. 

298.  Give  the  quantity  of  the  following  feet :  iomcus  a 
majore»  peeon  secundus,  epitritus  tertius,  proceleusmatictis, 
antispastus,  choriambus,  baoohius,  cretious,  molossus,  ana* 
p»stus,  iambus,  troohseus,  pyrrichus.  Give  also  their  deri- 
vations ;  and  explain  the  terms,  hephthemimer,  hemiholiusi 
and  brachycatalectic. 

299.  Trace  briefly  the  diflbrent  variations  in  iambic  metir^ 
from  the  time  of  the  lambographi  to  the  a^  of  Aristo- 
phftoeiy  m4  «bQW  tbf^  they  i/oqk  place  both  in  manner  m^ 
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ejOmi  pretty  nearly  as  might  have  been  expected.  Institate 
a  brief  compariaon  between  the  aocountfl  of  Aristotle  and 
Horace  respecting  this  metre. 

300.  Distinguish  l>etween  uri^xoc  and  irlvi9c»  raipoc  and 
Xp6vo^f  ya/mv  and  yafaXaOat*  When  was  rvpavvo^  first 
used  in  a  bad  sense  ?  What  is  Dawes^s  canon  respecting  a 
woman  speaking  of  herself  in  the  plural  number  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  two  negatives  in  Greek  ?    What  of  t^ree  f 

301.  To  what  period  does  Person  refer  the  subscription 
of  the  iota  ?  State  the  principle  of  the  orthography  ob- 
served by  him  in  lAri,  icfra. 

302.  What  is  the  measure  of  the  verse  termed  BviMirtSciov 
r€<rirap€<ncaiS€ica<ruXAaj3ov  ?  Give  the  rules  of  the  comic  te- 
trameter catalectic.  Specify  the  licences  and  peculiarities 
of  comic  dimeter  iambics. 

303.  Explain  the  analogy  between  an  iambic  senarius, 
and  a  catalectic  tetrameter  trochaic.  In  what  c&se  is  the 
second  foot  of  the  latter  required  to  be  a  trochee  ? 

304.  Specify  the  distinctions  between  tragic  and  comic 
metre,  iambic  and  trochaic* 

805.  State  the  Aristophanic  anapsestic.  State  also  some 
of  the  licences  admitted  in  this  verse,  and  account  for  theou. 

306.  Specify  the  Ionic  forms  used  by  the  tragedians.  Are 
cc  and  €ic  used  indiscriminately  by  comic  writers  ? 

307.  Prove  by  analogy  that  ikuivo^  is  not  an  Attic  word. 
How  are  the  compounds  of  iclpac,  icplac,  formed  ? 

308.  Which  is  the  correct  method  of  writing  ypifjifi  iari^ 
Xpcf  iflTTi,  or  ypafifATi  Wi,  xpda  'ori,  and  why  ? 

309.  When  is  a  verse  termed  iervpaprnrog  ?  When 
logaoedicus  ?  When  ithyphallic  ?  When  prosodiacus  ? 
When  polyschematistus  ? 

31 0.  What  feet  are  admissible  in  an  Ionic  verse  a  majors  ? 
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When  is  the  verse  tenned  Epionic  ?    How  is  an  Ionic  verse 
a  minore  constituted  ?    State  the  licences  in  both. 

311.  Explain  the  nature  of  choriambic  metre.  What  is 
meant  by  an  epichoriambic  verse  ?  How  is  an  antispast 
composed  ?    Hence  deduce  the  various  kinds  of  antispasts. 

312.  Define  the  dochmius.  Of  what  does  a  Pherecra- 
tean  verse  consist  ?  State  the  peculiarity  in  the  Glyconeus. 
What  feet  are  admissible  in  pseonic  metre  ? 

313.  What  is  a  Glyconeus  polyschematistus  ?  Define  the 
Priapeian,  Eupolidean,  and  Gratinean  verse. 

314.  Distinguish  between  Xafiuv  and  Xaxctv  yipa^,  altha 
and  l^atriof,  vpaatnig  icaicuic  &nd  irouic  icaicciic»  /lo?^  ^^^ 
^ocm^C)  c?Sft>  and  Adiw,  TSitCt  ciSp^  ^^^  (iSycy  ^cX^orfKc* 
fiXowoXiQ  and  ^iXlXXiiv,  yiitf  and  ytioftaif  wpo^  toiroiQ  and 
irp^C  raifTaf  av^cn  and  iviw,  avru)  and  Sirrofiac,  Ktipv^ai  and 
Kfipi^ai, 

315.  What  is  the  construction  of  rvyX^^^i  Xiryx^*^9  ^^* 
Kvptw  ?  State  the  construction  of  ^0o vlci»,  and  give  a  parallel 
instance  of  invideo  from  Horace. 

316.  How  are  nlfiviifuu^  alaOavofiat^  and  similar  words 
construed  with  participles  ?  CKve  analogous  instances  from 
Latin  writers. 

317.  What  cases  does  UwoSAv  take  after  it?  Whai 
peculiar  force  frequently  belongs  to  the  pronoun  SSc  in  the 
tragedians  ^    Is  riSi  altogether  a  Homeric  word  i 

318.  Define  the  force  of  vorc  in  interrogations.  What 
Latin  word  corresponds  to  it  ?  In  what  case  are  the  tra- 
gedians partial  to  the  particle  roi  ? 

319.  What  is  the  rule  respecting  the  use  of  the  Doric  dia-* 
leet  in  anapcestics  ? 

320.  Which  is  the  Attic  form,  'Axaac&c,  or  'AxouWc  ? 
Does  Homer  say  j3{i9  'H/»aicXi|tfi9,  nwipy  or  &nri/o,  and  why  ? 
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821 .  What  i«  the  quantity  of  comparatiTM  in  tmv  in  Attio 
and  lonio  writers  ?  Oompare  the  uBAgo  of  OavfiAZt^^  and 
mirar, 

322.  Explain  the  force  of  /i^  ai  yi.  What  meaning  do 
KotfilZfo  and  icoifiiia  sometiniet  convey  ?  In  what  senBe  is 
dicXiy^iai  frequently  understood  ? 

82S.  Define  the  term  J>aii8mu8.  Compare  the  eonstnie' 
tion  of  aXXaaflrai  and  mvio.  Compare  the  UMge  ot  ix^ 
and  «M%{t^m. 

324.  To  what  figure  is  the  expreeaic»i  vAfn^nv  tm^p^p^ 
referred  ?  Cite  parallel  ingtaiicet  from  Greek,  Latin,  and 
finglirii  authors. 

325.  Give  instances  of  a  double  superlative  from  Greek 
and  Latin  writers.  Under  what  limitations  is  the  artiele 
used  for  the  pronoun  rdatire  ? 

326.  In  what  ease  are  the  particles  aXXa  yap  of  fr-equent 
oeeurrence  ?    Notice  the  coincidence  in  the  use  of  Bed  enim. 

827.  Give  instances  of  the  figure  (MOiirophe.  Als6  ei 
that  termed  vanpov  irpArtpov.  In  what  case  do  the  old 
Attics  use  a  plural  verb  with  a  neuter  plural  ? 

328.  Illustrate  the  senses  of  Iva  with  the  subjunctive^ 
optative,  and  indicative.  What  tenses  of  the  subfunetiv^ 
are  used  in  negative  propositionfii  after  pell  of  oi  fni  f 

829.  Cite  instances  of  m  in  Latin  used  a»  the  Greek  il  tot 
utinam.  What  is  the  construction  of  the  impersonals  Stty 
Xpii,  and  the  substantives  XP^  XP*^?  XP^^  ^ 

330.  How  does  the  quantity  of  XtMii,  of  i^oXhti  &^  ^ 
^apoQ^  or  ^a/ooc,  differ  in  Homer  and  tiie  tragediims  ?  De^ 
fine  the  figure  Mymarany  and  give  instances. 

331.  Explain  the  force  of  ael  with  a  partici^  as  i  icl 
Svvrvx^*    Compare  a  simifanK  use  of  ^rniper  in  Cicero. 

332.  Which  of  the  ezpiessioiis  /k^  p^f^P^  />4  /*'H^^  /«9 
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fdfufifi  fiH  fitfi^  are  correct  i    Give  instances  of  the  figure 
termed  by  Lesbonax  rh  crxn/ua  'Airticov. 

833.  What  is  the  rule  respecting  the  use  of  ye  after  koL 
fiiivy  ov  ^iip^  Kotroc,  &c.  by  the  Attics  ?  Enumerate  the 
Doric  forms  used  by  the  Attics. 

834.  Give  the  rule  respecting  the  position  of  the  proper 
namC)  the  pronoun,  and  the  particle  Sc,  in  transferring  an 
address  from  one  person  to  another. 

835.  Explain  the  difference  in  usage  between  cfiov,  ifiot, 
2/4^,  and  /lov,  /tioi,  /it.  In  what  cases  are  fifi  ov  joined  to- 
gether in  the  same  sentence  ? 

336.  What  is  the  meaning  and  force  of  j3ovc  and  iinroc 
in  composition  ?  Show  the  force  of  the  particle  av  when 
repeated  in  a  sentence. 

337.  What  are  the  different  usages  of  the  imperfect 
tense  ?  What  is  the  government  of  6  avroc  ?  Give  in- 
stances of  idem  having  the  same  govemmont  in  Latin. 

338.  Distinguish  between  ^vfi^opi  and  KwaXXayfi^  Kpariu} 
and  ipx^f  Otwphg  and  ir/oEcrjSvCf  ii^nfdut  and  diroS?}/ilci»,  aicr^ 
and  9fc»  V»^  O^^  '^PX^P^h  itriqii  and  iirtpxo/Aai^  artyKTOQ 
and  areXcin-iiroC)  aXi}0ec  and  aXi|0ic  iu  interrogative  sen- 
tences, yvwTOQ  and  yvia<n6^^  Sioropoc  and  Scaropoc,  ical  9ro7oc 
and  iroioc  fca(,  w^i6v^  and  wopirri. 

339*  What  does  the  particle  Si)  denote  in  interrogative 
sentences?  Explain  the  difference  between  ypc&^ta^  IfxdP 
and  iyp0^* 

340.  What  is  the  meaning  of  oi^oc  when  it  denotes  the 
person  spoken  to,  and  of  8S€  avrip  when  it  denotes  the  per- 
son speaking  ? 

341 »  Give  the  difibrent  usages  of  the  middle  voice.  Is 
the  middle  ever  used  for  the  active,  and  the  active  for  the 
middle,  vrh&te  both  voices  exist  ?    Give  instances. 

342.  When  is  the  particle  oy  joined  with  the  subjunctive. 
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and  when  with  the  optative  mood  ?    What  eflfect  does  p 
initial  produce  upon  a  short  vowel  preceding  ? 

343.  Explain  the  mewiing  of  okovw  when  joined  with  the 
adverbs  icaicdiC)  «5,  &c.  and  show  by  instanoes  Uiat  audio 
was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Latins. 

344.  What  is  the  meaning  of  irpog  with  a  genitive  case  ? 
Explain  the  meaning  of  aoi  and  /uoi  when  said  to  be  redun- 
dant. 

345.  Explain  the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  the  words 
MicXiifia,  irpooKilfAmp  hi^atvw^  furairlfiiirw^  inpiiroTao/iau 
vpowovlofiai^  avaicfviHrcC)  KaroKnivtOf  aivrofioC' 

346.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  of  the  following 
words  in  Homer  and  the  tragedians,  {(roc>  ^tXoc,  "A/DiKt 
aXitjf  SaKpvtav  (lacrymarum)j  SaKpiwv  (laerymans),  fiw^ 
ait :  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  iaai^^  7i|^<,  Ovjirtip, 
atfavoroc  -  an<l  the  last  of  filyac  and  roXac^  Quote  antho- 
rities. 

347.  In  what  cases  may  the  article  be  omitted,  and  in 
what  not,  before  the  infinitive  used  as  a  noun  ? 

348.  Under  what  circumstances  is  «[»c  used  for  etc  in  the 
Attic  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  ? 

349.  Distinguish  between  {tco/icv  fiavO&vHv  and  liicofitp 
fiaOiitrofuvokf  Hwov  and  Snoi,  trwZta  and  iicawZta,  6Soc  and 
od6g,  aXaaOai  and  TrXavatrOai,  aarv  and  ir<{Xic,  ov  /117  XajSpc 
and  oh  \fi\pu,  hi  Oifiig  and  ^  Oifiig. 

350.  What  is  the  general  meaning  and  usage  of  verbal 
adjectives  in  ifioi:  ?  What  is  the  signification  of  the  article 
with  an  adverb  ? 

351.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ix"^  ^th  an  adverb,  or  the 
accusative  neuter  of  an  adjective  ?  Give  the  distinct  mean- 
ings of  ^vXaatrw  in  the  active  and  middle  voices. 

352.  Under  what  cmsumstances  may  a  short  syllable  be 
lengthened  at  the  end  of  m  anapmtic  line  ? 
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853.  Which  of  the  following  expressions  is  correct,  and 
which  solecistical,  irol  tiq  iXOy ;  irot  tic  av  cXOy ;  irot  tiq 
{\9oi ;    irot  Tig  av  tkOoi ; 

354.  In  what  tenses  and  persons  is  the  subjunctive  used, 
where  we  should  regularly  expect  the  imperative  ? 

355.  Of  the  forms  avOig  and  airig,  which  was  used  by 
Homer,  and  which  by  the  Attic  writers  ? 

356.  Under  what  circumstances  has  oloc  the  sense  of 
possibilis  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  future  participle 
after  verbs  of  motion  ? 

357.  Give  the  different  meanings  of  ical  fi^v  in  the  tragic 
writers.  What  is  the  signification  of  irapa  with  the  geni- 
tive, dativ^  and  accusative,  and  what  its  primary  sense  ? 

358.  Distinguish  accurately  between  ^(Xoc,  Iraipoc, 
^ivoQy  irp6^ivogj  and  Sopv^tvog,  What  are  the  several 
meanings  of  ov  fc^,  and  ov  ? 

359.  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  article  prefixed 
to  an  adjective  in  the  tragic  writers  ? 

360.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  of  accusa- 
tives in  a  from  nominatives  in  €vc  ?  Quote  exceptions,  if 
any. 

361.  Under  what  circumstances  do  nominatives  or  accu- 
satives, put  absolutely,  generally  occur  ? 

362.  When  may  the  nominative  plural  masculine  apply 
to  OTie  woman  ? 

363.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  of  adverbs 
ending  in  u  or  i.     And  which  is  the  proper  orthography  f 

364.  What  vowels  and  diphthongs  form  in  scansion  only 
one  syllable  with  ov  f     Quote  instances. 

365.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  figiure  called  Oropism* 
Whence  and  why  was  it  so  called  ? 

366.  Show  the  difference  in   meaning  of  the  following 

N   N 
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words    ii^   thei  a<5ti?o  and    middle  voices  :    cicir/fcirccf,   ^u- 
Aq<?cr(i),   pv{o$   XP^^i  SiSacri^m,    f^alvw^   vopBvtOy  iimo^   txttf^ 

367*  WhO't  is  the  force  of  the  prepositions  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  following  words  :  i^airiwy  wapajiiipoiim^  wpov' 
r|0tijui,  /u€0((7r||;4(,  4vqrAi]fi(,  wpo^aivitf^  Karlxao,  iTrcccnrfirrcii, 
vTrepfftipti),  7r()oX a/i/BavuJi  cSavi^x^*  iropociracu,  Karorffic/uai, 
a^opfiocii,  gu/iiSqXAfii,  /u^r^p^a/iaf,  c^qyio/uof,  irpoS/Siujuc, 
€«'(^(uvc(ti,  S(qic(uXu(ii. 

368.  Under  what  restrictions  may  a  plural  noun  be 
joined  witli  a  verb*dual  ? 

369.  When  two  verbs,  or  a  verb  and  a  participle,  gov^ 
ernjng  diffident  caaes,  refer  equally  tp  tUo  san^p  noun,  by 
which  of  theni  must  the  noun  be  governed  ? 

370.  With  what  words  do  /iij  and  ^  form  a  crasis  in 
scanning  ?  What  is  the  accentuation  of  fitrq,  i iri,  vapq, 
&;c.  when  nsed  for  julrtau,  tircffri,  &;c.  ? 

371.  What  are  the  different  forms  of  the  future  passive, 
according  to  Monk  ?  And  what  are  the  futures  quddle 
i48ed  paasiyely,  which  occur  in  the  tragic  ^Titers  ? 

372.  Distinguish  between  ilpyuv  and  upyiiv ;  also  bp^ 
twpen  ipynv  and  ttoi/oc  ]  and  give  the  Latin  words  cprr^s- 
ponding  to  the  two  latter. 

373.  What  is  the  rule  for  subjoining  the  iota  whem  %al 
forms  a  crasis  with  another  word  ?  When  is  ^^  ov  use4 
before  an  infinitive  piopd  ? 

374'  What  arp  the  different  form^?  and  quantity  pf  act  ? 
Explain  and  illustrate  t-he  usage  of  aWa  yap. 

375.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  of 
aptato  and  ^vlap6Q  ?  Also  of  the  third  of  avtapo^  in  the 
different  Greek  poets  ? 

376.  What  was  the  formula  used  by  messengers  ip  pon- 
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eluding  their  narrations  f  How  is  kuX  fiiiv  with  or  without 
SSf  used  ? 

377.  Is  wg  in  Attic  Greek  over  used  for  icp,  except  in 
the  case  of  animate  objects  f 

878.  What  tenses  of  the  middle  voice  have  a  strict 
medial  signification  ? 

379.  What  is  the  accentuation  of  disyllabic  prepositions 
when  placed  between  a  substantive  and  the  adjective  be- 
longing to  it  ? 

380.  Can  the  iota  of  the  dative  case  be  elided  ?  State 
the  various  opinions  on  this  point,  and  the  reasons  for  your 
own. 

881.  What  moods  with  and  without  Sv  does  ?ot*c  require 
when  it  signifies  "  until  ?^ 

382.  What  is  the  meaning  of  k\6w  with  an  adverb  ? 
Give  instances  of  a  similar  usage  of  audio. 

383.  In  what  cases  may  a  long  vowel  be  elided  ?  What 
is  the  Attic  distinction  between  Svdiv  and  SvcTi;  ? 

384.  What  is  the  meaning  of  derivative  ac^ectives  ending 
in  i/uoc  ?    Give  instances  of  nouns  m$diw  gignijlcaiionit, 

385.  What  is  expressed  by  nouns  ending  in  tiipiovl 
What  is  the  meaning  of  words  in  Otv  ? 

386.  In  what  different  senses  does  ru^Xoc  occur  ?  Give 
instances  of  a  similar  Usage  of  cwcue. 

387.  Show  how  the  position  of  the  accent  alters  the 
meaning  of  the  foUo\ving  words :  dia^  iywvy  naXfav,  aXXuf 
vffivj,    vvv,  tifJii^  j3ioc>  SiKQia,  ivSpufv^  iirci,  icporo^i   ilSo^ 

^ITfOy  ifflOg^  9v/LtOCi  fiKWV, 

388.  State  the  difference  between  fiwfiog  and  afitc6g ;  also 
between  rpo^oc  and  TQO(lnig. 

389.  Of  the  expressions  fxii  SiafiaXXi,  fifi  SiafiiXXyi,  and 
/ui)  Sta/3aApC5  which  is  the  incorrect  one  ? 
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S90.  Of  the  forms  Svt/p,  Svp^,  Svvai,  which  did  Ehnsley 
and  Porson  respectively  prefer  ? 

391.  Give  Herraann''s  definitions  of  metre^  rhythm^  sym^ 
fn€try^  and  order.     The  natiuro  of  the  law  of  order  ? 

392.  Numbers  are  either  unlimited  or  limited;  orders 
are  either  simple  or  periodic ;  periodic  orders  are  either 
diminished  or  concrete — Define  each. 

393.  Hermann'^s  definition  of  measure  ?  What  does  he 
mean  by  doubtful  measure  ?  What  by  disproportionate 
measure  ? 

394.  The  permutation  of  numbers  is  made  in  five  differ- 
ent ways  ?     What  is  the  Epiploke  ?    Its  three  species  ? 

395.  Hermann's  definition  of  asynartete  verses  differs 
from  that  of  Heath  ?  He  advances  two  other  objections 
to  the  metrical  nomenclature  of  the  grammarians  ? 

396.  What  is  meant  by  catalexis^  airoOeori^,  aywyli  ? 
There  is  a  threefold  conjunction  of  musical  with  metrical 
numbers  ? 

397-  There  are  three  instruments  by  which  the  rhythm 
of  the  words  is  adapted  to  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  ?  Her- 
mann'^s  definition  of  caesura  ?  Species  of  csesura  according 
to  Hermann  ? 

398.  The  substitution  of  short  syllables  for  long,  or  con- 
versely, can  be  effected  in  only  two  places  ? 

399.  What  four  artifices,  by  which  the  numbers  of  lan- 
guage are  adapted  to  metrical  numbers,  does  Hermann 
rank  under  jpro«oe/y  ? 

400.  The  convenience  of  the  metre  lies  in  elongation  and 
correption  of  syllables,  hiatus^  elision^  crasiSy  and  synizesis ; 
give  Hermann^s  views  on  each. 

401.  Metres  are  either  simple  or  not  simple;  of  the 
former  there  are  three  species  ?    Of  the  latter  there  are 
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twof  Mixed  metres  are  two/old  f  Compound  metres  are 
twofold  f  Give  Hermann^s  reasons  for  the  identity  of 
iambic  and  troohaio  verse. 


THE  END. 
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15&24 

For  Phrynicus  read  Phrynichus. 

17 

11 

For  rfaxi<«  read  rfx**** 

30 

Last  line 

For  or  read  nor. 

81 

12 

For  there  read  there. 

90 

8 

For  atrtiif  read  airtiv. 

136 

35 

For  Euripides  read  Eurlpidis. 

137 

42 

For  Sophocles  read  Sophoclts. 

142 

25 

For  month  read  mouth. 

192 

Last  lino 

For  name  read  name  of. 

261 

12 

For  the  read  the. 

267 

16 

For  Archiloclts  read  Archilochus. 

268 

25 

• 

For  thrc  read  three. 

317 

2 

For  mon  meter  read  monomctcr. 

365 

5 

For  one  read  one. 

375 

29 

Fur  b  read  be. 

417 

20 

For  llv^r^t^t  read  riuQitjOf. 

421 

17 

For  vi  read  tr5. 

443 

1 

For  wXnQvy  read  t3Xr,9y« 

474 

17      ' 

For  TV  read  rp. 

507 

2 

• 

For  optiitiv  read  optative. 

